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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


Eaoh  volume  of  a  successful  periodical  miscellany  resembles 
Seneca’s  “  one  good  turn — a  shoeing-horn  to  another and  the 
Editor  of  The  Mirror,  in  prefacing  his  tenth  volume  with  this 
comparison,  hopes  that  he  does  not  over-rate  what  the  present 
patronage  of  the  public  encourages  him  to  expect.  Indeed,  he 
would  fear  the  suspicion  of  ingratitude  on  his  part,  were  he  not 
thus  to  acknowledge  the  lon"--extended  success  which  has  attended 
his  labours,  from  their  commencement  to  the  present  moment.  At 
the  same  time,  lest  vanity  should  be  thought  to  have  mastered  his 
better  judgment,  he  assures  his  patrons  that  he  does  not  claim  the 
undivided  merit  of  his  good  fortune;  since,  beyond  his  own  taste 
of  adaptation  and  selection,  he  “  misses  nothing  he  can  fairly  lay 
his  hands  on;”  so  that,  the  multiplicity  of  his  resources  being 
considered,  his  success  is,  perhaps,  more  complimentary  to  the 
discernment  of  the  public,  than  it  is  laudatory  of  his  individual 
exertions. 

As  many  readers  would  yawn  over  a  long  preface  like  so  much 
Latin,  the  Editor  will  not,  in  the  present  instance,  subject  them  to 
so  extraordinary  a  stretch  of  ennui,  by  any  lengthy  comment  on 
the  character  of  his  last  volume.  He  hopes  that  its  contents  will 
be  found  equal  to  either  of  its  predecessors  ;  and,  if  any  supe¬ 
riority  be  observed,  he  begs  that  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
“  march  of  mind,”  in  whose  rank  and  file  he  may  be  allowed  his 
proper  order. 

Like  the  well-graced  actor,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  play, 
bows  to  the  performers  before  he  addresses  the  audience,  the 
Editor  first  returns  his  acknowledgments  to  his  several  Corre¬ 
spondents,  who  have  contributed  to  the  public  entertainment  in 
his  last  volume:  perhaps  this  class  may  be  very  small,  although  in 
the  usual  proportion  of  good  and  evil  which  is  scattered  up  and 
down  all  paths  of  life.  To  the  other  and  more  numerous  class, 
viz.  those  whose  Communications  (from  various  motives,  generally 
explained)  have  not  been  inserted,  the  Editor  is  equally  indebted, 
— for  intention,  if  not  accomplishment;  and  he  hopes  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  critical  duty  has  been  such  as  to  conciliate  their 
respect  and  good-will.  As  a  pleasantry,  he  would  remind  a  fair 
proportion  of  his  readers,  that, 

As  the  young  and  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 

Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turned  to  folly  ;  blasting  in  the  bud, 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 

And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes — 

for  he  would  not  affect  the  fickle  guide  on  so  extended  a  scale. 
For  graver  matters,  or  such  as  are  beyond  the  surface  of  the  heart, 
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the  Editor  thanks  his  Correspondents  on  subjects  of  Art,  in  its  an¬ 
tiquarian  and  modern  departments,  of  whose  researches  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  availed  himself.  With  a  view  to  keep  pace  with  the  Spirit 
of  Philosophical  Discovery  which  characterizes  the  present  day,  the 
Editor  has  .been  his  own  Prometheus  in  introducing*  his  readers  to 
the  “  Arcana  of  Science  ”  the  object  of  which  has  already  been 
fully  explained,  and  he  hopes,  to  a  certain  extent,  realized. 

The  Editor  is  not  disposed  to  indulg-e  too  freely  in  anticipation, 
lest  he  should  lose  siglit  of  his  object :  accordingly,  he  must  be  brief 
in  his  professions  for  the  future.  Improvement  is  contemplated  in 
the  g’eneral  execution  of  the  Embellishments,  as  far  as  the  Proprie¬ 
tor  and  Editor  have  control  ;  but,  anon,  they  will  be  at  the  bar  of 
public  taste.  To  use  a  parliamentary  phrase,  other  new  “  features’" 
will  be  introduced  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  continue  to  reflect 
in  The  Mirror  the  characteristics  and  curiosity  of  the  present 
day,  aided  by  some  of  the  brig-ht  ligdits  of  past  ag*es. 

London, 

December  24,  1827. 
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OF 

P?t's  Hopal  pp'gljncss  tlje  Duke  of  (Elavettct, 

LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL  OF  EXGLAND. 

- - - 

Ye  sacred  arks  of  Liberty  !  that  float 

Where  Tamar’s  waters  spread  their  bosom  wide. 

That  seem,  with  towering  stern  and  rampart  stride, 

Like  antique  castles  girt  with  shining  moat ; 

Should  War  the  signal  give  with  brazen  throat. 

No  more  recumbent  here  in  idle  pride, 

Your  rapid  prows  would  cleave  the  foaming  tide, 

And  (o  the  nations  speak  in  thundering  note. 

Thus  in  the  firmament  serene  and  deep, 

When  summer  clouds  the  earth  are  banging  o’er, 

A  nd  all  their  mighty  masses  seem  asleep. 

To  execute  Heaven’s  wrath,  and  judgment  sore. 

From  their  dark  wombs  the  sudden  lightnings  leap, 

And  vengeful  thunders  peal  along  the  shore. 

For  (jet  M'e  Xot—{ or  1828. 

The  recent  appointment  of  the  above  illustrious  individual  to  the  head 
of  our  naval  administration  is  a  gratulatory  topic  for  every  Englishman  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  the  measure  will  contribute  as  largely  to  individual 
honour,  as  it  will  to  the  national  welfare.  In  the  abstract,  nations 
resemble  large  families,  of  which  kings  are  fathers  or  guardians;  and  the 
subdivision  of  this  guardianship  or  paternal  government,  among  the  sons 
or  younger  brothers  of  the  sovereign  is  calculated  to  promote  unanimity 
amongthe  governors,  and  to  engraft  with  affectionate  loyalty  the  hearts  of 
the  governed.  Indeed,  the  tutelar  presence  of  princes  seldom  fails  to 
inspire  courage,  and  to  support  the  patriotic  sons  of  arms  even  in  the 
extremes  of  danger  ;  and,  although  the  princes  of  our  times  have  seldom 
been  distinguished  in  the  camp  of  war, — we  should  recollect  that 

Nihil  sunt  foris  arma  nisi  est  consilium  domi. 

ri  he  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  is  next  brother  to  his  present  Majesty, 
was  born  at  St.  James's  Palace,  August  21,  17  65,  at  a  quarter  before 
four  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  following  month  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  William  Henry.  It  is  said  that  in  his  childhood  and  youth, 
it  was  the  frankness  of  his  countenance  and  behaviour  induced  the  king 
to  devote  him  to  the  naval  service:  added  to  this,  he  surpassed  his 
brothers  in  corporeal  strength  and  constitutional  hardihood;  although  he 
was  exceeded  by  them  in  the  more  refined  acquirements  of  study,  to  which 
he  manifested  comparative  indifference.  With  a  mind  naturally  framed 
for  peril  and  enterprise,  and  aware  of  the  subordinate  rank  and  laborious 
stations  through  which  he  must  pass  to  distinction,  he  appears  to  have 
been  enthusiastic  and  impatient  for  the  service  long  before  lie  entered  the 
lists,  notwithstanding  he  commenced  his  career  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
by  joining  the  Prince  George,  a  ninety-eight-gun  ship,  recently  built, 
and  named  after  his  present  majesty.  In  this  ship,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Digby,  his  royal  highness  bore  a  part  in  the  great  naval 
engagement  between  the  English  and  Spanish  lleets,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Rodney  and  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  Previous  to  his  leaving 
the  Prince  George,  he  was  also  present  at  the  capture  of  a  French  man- 
of-war  and  three  smaller  vessels,  forming  part  of  a  considerable  convoy  ; 
but  in  neither  of  these  instances  was  an  opportunity  offered  for  any 
distinguishing  effort  of  bravery.  On  this  occasion,  the  Spanish  admiral, 
Don  Juan  de  Langara,  on  visiting  Admiral  Digby,  was  introduced  to 
his  royal  highness.  During  the  conference  between  the  two  admirals 
the  prince  retired,  and  when  it  was  intimated  that  Don  Juan  wished  to 
return,  his  royal  highness  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a  midshipman,  and 
[No.  291.1  A 
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respectfully  informed  the  admiral  that  the  boat  was  ready.  The  Spaniard 
was  surprised  to  see  the  son  of  his  Britannic  majesty  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  an  inferior  officer,  and  emphatically  observed  to  Admiral 
Digbv,  “  Well  does  Great  Britain  merit  the  empire  of  the  seas,  when 
humble  stations  in  her  navy  are  Idled  by  princes  of  the  blood.” 

We  have  next  the  pleasing  duty  of  adverting  to  two  signal  exertions  of 
his  royal  highness  in  the  cause  of  humanity — conduct  which 

is  twice  bless'd  : 

It  blessel.li  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  : 

’Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest  :  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown.  • 

The  first  is  thus  narrated  by  a  midshipman  of  the  Torbay,  in  a  letter 
to  his  friends  : — - 

,  “  Port  Royal  Harbour ,  April ,  1783. 

44  The  last  time  Lord  Hood’s  fleet  was  here,  a  court-martial  was  held  on  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Lee,  midshipman,  for  disrespect  to  a  superior  officer,  at  which  Lord  Hood  sat 
as  president.  The  determination  of  the  court  was  fatal  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  death.  Deeply  affected  as  the  whole  body  of  the  midshipmen  were  at  the 
dreadful  sentence,  they  knew  not  how  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  it,  since  Mr.  Lee  was 
ordered  for  execution  ;  while  they  had  not  time  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and  despaired  of  success  in  a  petition  to  Admiral  Rowley.  However,  His 
Royal  Highness  generously  stepped  forth,  drew  up  a  petition,  to  which  he  was  the 
first  to  set  his  name,  and  solicited  the  rest  of  the  midshipmen  in  port  to  follow  his 
example.  He  then  himself  carried  the  petition  to  Admiral  Rowley,  and  in  the  most 
pressing  and  urgent  manner,  begged  the  life  of  our  unhappy  brother;  in  which  he 
succeeded,  and  Mr.  Lee  is  reprieved.  We  all  acknowledge  our  warmest  and  grate¬ 
ful  thanks  to  our  humane,  our  brave,  and  worthy  prince,  who  has  so  nobly  exerted 
himself  in  preserving  the  life  of  his  brother  sailor.” 

In  the  same  year,  1783,  the  prince,  then  a  fine  midshipman,  visited 
Cape  Francois,  and  the  Havannah,  where  the  second  instance  of  his 
generous  humanity  occurred.  It  should  be  premised,  that  some  of  his 
countrymen  having  broken  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  were  in  danger  of  suffering  under  sentence  of  death.  The  governor 
of  Louisiana,  Don  Galvez,  offered,  at  the  intercession  of  the  prince,  to 
pardon  them  ;  arid  the  enthusiasm  which  he  manifested  in  this  “  labour 
of  love”  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  letter  addressed 
by  his  royal  highness  to  the  governor: — 

44  Sir, — I  want  words  to  express  to  your  Excellency  my  just  sense  of  your  polite 
letter,  of  the  delicate  manner  in  which  you  caused  it  to  be  delivered,  and  your  gener¬ 
ous  conduct  towards  the  unfortunate  in  your  power.  Their  pardon,  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  grant  on  my  account,  is  the  most  agreeable  present  you  could  have 
offered  me,  and  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  bravery  and  gallantry  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  This  instance  increases,  if  possible,  my  opinion  of  your  Excellency’s  huma¬ 
nity,  which  has  appeared  on  so  many  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the  late  war. 

44  Admiral  Rowley  is  to  dispatch  a  vessel  to  Louisiana  for  the  prisoners.  I  am 
convinced  they  will  ever  think  of  your  Excellency’s  clemency  with  gratitude  ;  and  I 
have  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  king  my  father,  who  will  be  fully  sensible  of 
your  Excellency’s  attention  to  me. 

44  I  requestmy  compliments  to  Madame  Galvez,  and  that  you  will  be  assured  that 
actions  so  noble  as  those  of  your  Excellency  will  ever  be  remembered  by 

44  Yours,  sincerely,  William  P.” 

On  June  17,  1785,  after  a  service  afloat  of  six  years  and  three  months, 
his  royal  highness  was  promoted  lieutenant  of  the  Hebe.  In  ten  months 
after  this  we  find  him  serving  as  captain  of  the  Pegasus;  next  in  the 
Andromeda  and  the  Valiant;  and  on  December  3,  1790,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  received  a  commission  as  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  having  then  been 
about  eighteen  months  a  peer  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  the 
titles  of  duke  of  Clarence  and  St.  Andrews,  and  earl  of  Munster.  From 
this  period  till  the  year  1814  his  royal  highness  remained  on  shore.  On 
April  19,  in  that  year,  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Jason,  as  admiral 
of  the  fleet ;  and  on  the  23rd  ol  the  same  month  he  sailed  from  Dover, 
with  several  other  ships,  to  escort  Louis  xvm.  to  the  coast  of  France ; 
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and  having1  seen  him  to  Calais,  returned  to  the  Downs  on  the  night  of 
the  54th,  and  struck  his  flag  a  few  days  after. * 

During  the  period  between  the  26th  of  Alay  and  June  28tli,  1814, 
(when  his  royal  highness  finally  took  leave  of  the  sea,)  his  flag  was  hoisted, 
successively,  in  the  Impregnable  and  Jason,  and  again  in  the  Impreg¬ 
nable,  and  from  her  transferred  to  the  Magicienne  ;  in  which  last  ship  he 
sailed  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  having  escorted  the  allied  sovereigns  to 
the  continent,  struck  his  flag,  and  came  on  shore.f 

His  royal  highness'  service  at  sea  may,  therefore,  be  stated  as  follows  : 
—6  years  as  midshipman  ;  1 1  months  as  lieutenant;  3  years  and  10  months 
as  post  captain  ;  and  7  weeks  as  admiral  of  the  fleet :  making  a  total 
service  at  sea  of  about  10  years  and  9  months.^ 

The  intimacy  of  the  prince  with  the  gallant  Nelson  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the  duke’s  life.  They  first  met 
at  Quebec  in  1782,  when  Nelson  was  in  the  Albemarle  off  that  station, 
and  whence  he  was  ordered  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  transports  to  New  York. 
From  this  time  they  became  much  attached,  and  their  separation  was  the 
cause  of  mutual  regret.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  met  again,  both 
being  appointed  to  the  Leeward  island  station.  Nelson  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  prince’s  resolute  obedience  to  orders, 
amidst  great  personal  danger,  and  strong  temptations  to  avarice,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  which  are  briefly  as  follow: — The  law  excluded  all  foreign 
vessels  from  trade  and  intercourse  with  our  West  India  islands  ;  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  being  now  independent,  and  as  much  a  foreign  nation  as  any  other. 
Nelson,  the  senior  captain  on  the  station,  ordered  all  American  ves¬ 
sels  to  quit  the  islands  within  forty-eight  hours,  on  pain  of  seizure,  and 
prosecution  of  their  owners.  Four  vessels  at  Nevis  remained,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  searched,  and  on  being  found  American,  they  were  ad¬ 
judged  legal  prizes.  This  proceeding  placed  Nelson  in  considerable 
difficulty,  but  he  ultimately  triumphed  ;  and  though  the  thanks  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  protecting  its  commerce  were  given  to  the  admiral  of  the  station, 
w  ho  had  in  fact  opposed  the  measure.  Nelson  was  conscious  of  having 
done  his  duty,  and  enjoyed  the  approbation  of  such  as  were  disinterested 
witnesses  of  it.  Among  these  was  Prince  William,  who  thus  notices 
Nelson’s  conduct  on  this  occasion  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  u  It  was  at  this 
era,”  says  the  prince,  “  that  I  particularly  observed  the  greatness  of 
Nelson’s  superior  mind.  The  manner  in  which  he  enforced  the  spirit  of 
the  Navigation  Act  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
my  country.  We  visited  different  islands  together;  and  as  much  as  the 
manoeuvres  of  fleets  can  be  described  off  the  headlands  of  islands,  w  e 
fought  over  again  the  principal  naval  actions  in  the  American  war.  Ex¬ 
cepting  the  naval  tuition  which  I  had  received  on  board  the  Prince 
George,  when  the  present  Rear-Admiral  Keats  was  lieutenant  of  her, 
and  for  whom  we  both  entertained  a  sincere  regard,  my  mind  took  its 
first  decided  naval  turn  from  this  familiar  intercourse  with  Nelson.” 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  prince  spoke  thus  highly  of 
Nelson,  the  latter  estimated  his  royal  highness  in  correspondent  terms. 
In  a  letter  to  Captain  Locker,  about  the  same  period.  Nelson  says. 
You  must  have  heard,  long  before  this  reaches  you,  that  Prince  William 
is  under  my  command.  I  shall  endeavour  to  take  care  that  he  is  not  a 
loser  by  that  circumstance.  He  has  his  foibles  as  well  as  private  men, 
but  they  are  far  overbalanced  by  his  virtues.  In  his  professional  line  he 
is  superior  to  near  two-thirds  I  am  sure  of  the  list;  and  in  attention  to 
orders,  and  respect  to  his  superior  officers,  I  hardly  know  his  equal.  His 
royal  highness  keeps  up  strict  discipline  in  his  ship,  and  without,  paying 
him  any  compliment,  she  is  one  of  the  finest  ordered  vessels  I  have  seen.” 
These  opinions,  it  should  be  recollected,  are  quoted  from  private  corres¬ 
pondence — a  circumstance  which  adds  materially  to  their  value. 

On  July  11,  1818,  his  royal  highness  was  married  at  Kewto  her  serene 

♦  “  Naval  and  Military  Magazine,”  No.  3.  f  Ibid.  1  Ibid. 
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highness  Adelaide  Amelia  Louisa  Theresa  Caroline,  princess  of  Saxe 
Meinengen,  eldest  daughter  of  his  serene  highness  the  late  reigning  duke 
of  Saxe  Meinengen.  The  ceremony,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  was 
performed  by  the  Archbishop  -of  Canterbury,  in  the  presence  ol  all  the 
royal  family.  By  this  marriage  his  royal  highness  had  one  daughter,  who 
was  born  March  27,  1819,  and  died  after  a  few  hours.  In  1828,  his  royal 
highness  was  made  a  general  of  marines  ;  and  within  the  past  year  the 
duke  has  been  appointed  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into  the  supposed  causes  of  the 
duke’s  long  seclusion  from  public  service,  viz.  from  1790  to  the  present 
time,  except  a  short  interval  in  1814.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  France,  the  late  Duke  of  York  took  an  early  and  active  part  by 
land ;  hence  the  question  arises  as  to  the  non-appointment  ot  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  to  a  similar  position  by  sea.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  the  most  vigorous  portion  of  the  duke’s  life  has  Teen  lost  to  his 
country,  whilst  his  royal  highness  has  remained  in  comparative  obscurity, 
amidst  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  our  naval  history.  It  is,  howr- 
ever,  gratifying  to  know  that  the  duke’s  inactivity  cannot  be  attributed 
to  apathy  on  his  part.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  anxious  to  be  employed, 
and  even  sought  appointment,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter,  written 
by  his  royal  highness  to  Commodore  Owen  in  1812  : — 

a  Bath  House ,  Saturday  night. 

“  Deau  Sir. — This  evening  I  received  your  letter  from  Deal,  and  in  answer  to 
it,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  have  made  both  a  public  and  private  application  to  the 
king,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  hoist  my  flag,  and  relieve  Lord  Coliingwood  in  the 
command  of  his  majesty’s  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  cannot  be  any  secrecy 
in  this  thing  ;  because,  before  more  than  fifty  brother  officers  I  declared  my  resolution 
at  Portsmouth.  Until  I  have  the  order  to  hoist  my  flag,  I  cannot  be  certain  ;  but  I 
am  very  much  inclined  to  think  eventually  that  I  shall  have  the  honour  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  commanding  those  fine  fellows  whom  I  saw  in  the  spring  in  the  Downs, 
and  lately  at  Portsmouth.  My  short  stay  at  Admiral  Campbell’s  had  impressed  me 
with  very  favourable  ideas  of  the  improved  state  of  the  navy  ;  but  my  residence  at 
Portsmouth  has  afforded  me  ample  opportunity  of  examining,  and  consequently  of 
having  a  perfect  judgment  of  the  high  and  correct  discipline  now  established  in  the 
king’s  service.  *  *  *  I  could  not  resist  what  I  felt;  and  reasons,  both  public  and 
private,  urged  me  to  make  the  offer  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
gratified. — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  See. 

«  William.” 

These  zealous  sentiments  are,  however,  further  corroborated  by  a 
recent  declaration  of  the  duke  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  on  their 
presenting  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  society. 

Having  sketched  the  principal  circumstances  which  appertain  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  public  career  of  his  royal  highness,  it  is  our  less  plea¬ 
sant,  though  equally  important,  duty,  to  notice  his  domestic  life ;  for 
obvious  reasons  our  details  will  be  less  perfect.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
duke’s  life  which  cannot  be  entirely  passed  over  in  silence,  since  it  must 
be  conceded,  that  much  of  his  unpopularity  may  be  traced  to  this  source. 
Neither  the  court  nor  the  people  of  England  are  so  ascetic  as  not  to  ex¬ 
tenuate  the  indiscretions  of  royalty  ;  but  this  charitable  estimate  of  mis¬ 
givings  does  not  extend  to  approbation  of  any  'Culpable  dereliction  of 
social  and  moral  duties.  The  fact  of  his  royal  highness  having  a  large 
family,  by  a  lady  now  no  more,  is  too  well  known  to  be  concealed ; 
but  the  odium  attached  to  his  royal  highness  for  his  participation  in  a 
certain  scene  of  license  and  poverty,  has  doubtless  been  over-rated  ; 
but  his  proportion  must  be  left  for  the  biographer  of  a  future  age  to  settle  ; 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that,  to  quote  a  contemporary,  “  when  the  time 
arrives  that  the  historian  shall  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  enter  into  details, 
and  sift  matters  to  the  bottom,  his  royal  highness  will  come  out  of  the 
investigation,  (not  without  some  blame,  for  which  of  us  is  faultless,  but) 
with  a  character  unsullied  even  in  this  respect ,  and  in  all  other  respects 
irreproachable,”  Mankind  are,  more  or  less,  the  children  of  error ;  but 
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their  propensity  to  exaggerate  human  frailty  deserves  to  be  reprobated 
for  its  cruelty  and  wickedness. 

The  happy  marriage  of  his  royal  highness,  to  which  event  we  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded,  has,  we  trust,  been  the  means  of  clearing  away  the  pre¬ 
judices  which  the  duke’s  former  conduct  may  have  engendered. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

This  period  of  his  royal  highness’  life  has  probably  arrived,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  important  ollice  of  Lord  High  Admiral  will  doubtless 
accelerate  the  beneficial  effect.  The  public  are  perhaps  sanguine  in  their 
expectations;  but  from  early  and  subsequent  proofs  of  the  duke’s  devo¬ 
tion  and  attachment  to  the  service  over  which  he  now  presides,  we  have 
reason  to  think  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  It  lias  been  shown  that 
his  royal  highness  neither  wanted  zeal  nor  ability  at  any  stage  of  his  life, 
and  the  ardent  assurances  which  have  been  quoted  from  one  of  his  most 
recent  declarations,  bespeak  that  he  still  possesses  the  vigour  of  man¬ 
hood,  tempered  with  experience  ;  and  it  must  be  truly  gratifying  to  his 
royal  highness  to  know  that  the  honour  and  authority  of  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral,  have  been  revived,  after  the  sleep  of  a  century,  as 
if  to  compensate  him  for  past  neglect,  with  their  investiture.*  In  truth, 
the  alacrity  with  which  the  duke  has  already  entered  into  the  duties  of  his 
oflice,  and  the  lively  sense  of  justice  he  has  manifested  in  dispensing  its 
honorary  rewards,  must  be  gladly  hailed  by  the  service,  and  the  country 
at  large. 

His  royal  highness's  present  emoluments  may  be  stated  as  follow: — 


Income  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  previous  to  the  death  of  £.  s.  d. 

the  Duke  of  York  -  26,500  0  0 

By  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  -  --  --  --  -  3,000  0  0 

Additional  grant,  February,  1827  -  --  --  --  -  3,000  0  0 

And  to  the  Duchess  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  G,000  0  0 

As  Banger  of  Bushy  Park  -  --  --  --  --  -  187  0  8 

Halfpay  as  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  -  --  --  --  -  1,005  0  0 

Pay  as  General  of  the  Marines  -  --  --  --  --  1,728  15  0 

Salary  as  Lord  High  Admiral  -  --  --  --  --  5,000  0  0 


-j-  Total  Annual  Income  -  -  46,511  4  8 


The  Duke  of  York  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  his  speech,  Feb. 
17,  1827,  to  have  had  <£‘50,000.  a-year. 

We  subjoin  the  following  characteristic  anecdote  from  the  New  Sailor's 
Magazine  for  December,  1827,  sketched  with  tidehty  and  in  that  rich  vein 
of  humour  by  which  stories  of  the  service  are  usually  distinguished. 
It  exhibits  the  character  of  his  royal  highness  in  all  the  glowing  genero¬ 
sity  of  buoyant  youth,  and  proves  him  to  possess  a  warm-hearted  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures  — 

THE  ROYAL  REEFER  AND  BOB  CLEWLINES. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  December  days,  when  the  wind,  blowing  from 
the  northward,  acts  almost  like  a  razor  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
when,  accompanied  by  small  sharp  rain,  a  mixture  of  damp  and  cold 
produce  a  chilling  effect  upon  the  frame  and  spirits',  that  a  ci-devant 
midshipman,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 

“  Whistling  as  lie  went  for  want  of  thought,” 

*  Benison,  in  his  Political  Index,  designates  (he  Lord  Iligli  Admiral  as  the  ninth  great  officer 
of  the  state  ;  but  in  ancient  limes  this  oflice  was  usually  given  to  some  of  the  king’s  sons,  and  which, 
in  twelve  different  instances,  has  been  filled  by  the  king  in  person. — The  present  patent  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  stated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  parliament,  June  15, 
1827,  to  lie  “  similar  to  that  of  l‘rince  George  of  Denmark,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Droits  of 
the  Admiralty  were  reserved  from  Prince  George  by  an  express  covenant,  while  in  the  present 
instance  they  arc  excepted  in  the  commission.” 
t  Naval  and  Military  Magazine. 
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crossed  London-bridge,  which  at  that  time  was  an  asylum  to  the  foot¬ 
sore,  the  pauper,  and  the  weary  of  heart.  The  day  had  fallen,  and  every 
thing  looked  dull  and  dreary  ;  the  foot-path  was  encumbered  by  mud, 
and  porters  carrying  weights,  as  well  as  other  busy  passengers,  were 
jostling  each  other  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  dirty  pavement :  a  fellow 
heavy  laden  came  in  contact  with  the  royal  reefer *  so  powerfully,  that  he 
took  a  lee-lurch,  and  got  foul  of  one  of  the  seats  in  the  arches.  “  Avast 
there  ;  luff  up,  you  lubberly  rigged  son  of  a  gun,”  cried  middy  ;  “  couldn’t 
you  hail  ship  before  you  were  aboard  of  us  ?”  The  fellow,  however, 
waddled  on  ;  but  the  middy  had  to  turn  about  in  order  to  regain  his 
course,  when  suddenly  he  beheld  a  middle-aged  figure,  perishing  with 
cold,  a  red  night-cap  on,  an  old  jacket  and  trousers,  a  pair  of  shoes  in 
rags  attached  to  his  legs  with  a  rope’s  end,  no  shirt,  no  stockings,  nor  any 
other  attire ;  the  face  was  climate-struck,  it  had  braved  the  equator  and 
the  pole,  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  the  scorching  heat  and  the  petrifying 
cold, — it  was,  as  might  be  expected,  thin,  and  moreover  almost  lost  in  a 
profusion  of  hair  on  each  cheek,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  oldest 
acquaintance  to  recognise  the  features  after  long  absence  ;  nature  had  made 
the  lips  to  smile,  the  eyes  to  beam  in  kindness,  the  fine  high  forehead  to 
command  respect ;  but  time  and  hardships,  disease  and  disappointment, 
had  quenched  the  fire  of  the  organ  of  sight  and  intelligence,  the  mirror  of 
the  soul, — had  prematurely  furrowed  that  front  of  honest  English  high  spirit 
and  candour,  and  had  taught  the  lips  to  fall  in  dejection  and  the  treasured 
silence  of  woe  :  upon  the  whole,  the  figure  had  something  fierce  in  it, 
but  it  was  truly  manly ;  the  warrior’s  arms  were  folded  together,  and  his 
face,  bent  towards  the  ground,  was  still  half  up-turned,  and  seemed  to  say 
to  rich  merchants  and  venders  passing  by  on  foot  and  in  carriages, 
“  There  ye  are,  ye  liers  upon  beds  of  down,  ye  feeders  upon  the  poor 
man’s  toil ;  often  have  you  slept  secure,  and  safely  enjoyed  your  wealth, 
whilst  poor  Jack  rode  out  the  gale,  hung  on  the  rigging  betwixt  life  and 
death,  and  endured  the  storm  which  held  him  every  moment  betwixt  the 
chance  of  clinging  to  a  fragment  of  the  wreck  and  sinking  into  eternity: 
but,  now  the  war  is  over,  smart-money  paid  for  a  sharp  wound,  and 
neglect  and  oblivion,  are  the  seaman’s  portion.”  The  expression  of  his 
face  and  eyes  seemed  to  speak  thus  ;  indeed,  it  spoke  volumes  ;  but  its 
mute  appeal  was  lost  on  the  worldlings,  who  brushed  by  him,  and  who, 
bent  on  love  of  gain,  scarcely  were  aware  that  their  fellow-man  was 
starving  by  their  side,  too  feeble  and  too  much  an  outcast  to  work,  yet 
too  proud  to  beg;  the  middy’s  heart,  however,  was  of  that  texture  that 
it  leant  towards  a  brother-sailor,  meet  him  where  it  might,  and  he  natu¬ 
rally  looked  round  at  poor  Jack  on  his  beam-ends  :  he  had  but  one  penny 
in  his  pocket,  and  that  the  plaintive  voice  of  a  blind  woman  had  drawn, 
as  if  by  magic,  from  its  deep  recess.  What  was  to  be  done? — for  he 
should  have  liked  to  have  taken  this  wreck  of  a  man  of  war  into  tow.  The 
reflection  caused  him  to  examine  more  closely  the  shivering  seaman, 
when  a  small  scar,  occasioned  by  a  splinter,  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose , 
brought  to  his  remembrance  Bob  Clewlines ,  who  had  served  in  the  same 
ship:  the  tar  recognised  him  also;  but,  so  far  from  making  himself 
known  to  him,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hand:  the  reefer,  however,  was 
resolved  to  bring  him  to.  “  What,  Bob  Clewlines  !”  cried  he,  u  do  I 

not  hail  an  old  shipmate  in  you,  a  quarter-master  on  board  the - , 

the  bravest  heart  of  oak,  the  best  reefer,  and  the  merriest  steersman  of 
the  whole  ship’s  crew  ;  and,”  said  he  audibly,  that  every  one  passing 
might  hear  and  value  fallen  courage  and  fidelityr,  “  and  as  prime  a  seaman 
as  ever  trimmed  a  sail ,  or  served  a  gvtn;  why,  what  has  broke  up  your 
old  hulk  this  way  ?”  The  man  could  not  find  utterance ;  remembrance 
of  unrequited  services  and  other  associations  checked  him.  The  middy 
stretched  out  his  hand,  which  the  broken-hearted  sailor  ventured  not  to 
take.  w  Come,  Bob,”  cried  the  other,  “  no  subordination  now  :  we  are 

*  Prince  William  Henry,  the  present  Duke  of  Clarence,  when  a  midshipman. 
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all  equals  on  life's  quarter-deck ,  and  when  my  fellow -man  suffers,  he  rises 
a  peg  in  my  estimation.  Why? — because  unfeeling  lubbers  slight  him. 
Come,  tip  us  your  jin.  Your  hand  may  be  dirty,  but  your  soul  is  as 
kind  as  a  new  sail  in  a  sunny  day.  I'll  show  it  against  any  lord’s  in  the 
land.  Come,  heave  a  head  ;  follow  me,  old  tarry  breeches  ;  I'll  soon  set 
your  timbers  and  rigging  to  rights;  you  shall  have  an  entire  relit.  Come, 
bear  a  hand  ;  set  all  your  canvass  ;  it’s  all  in  ribbons ,  I  see,  and  shivers  in 
the  wind  ;  but  I’ll  keep  out  wind  and  weather  for  you.” 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  proudly  with  the  poor  tar,  astern  of  him,  until 
he  came  to  a  slop-shop,  near  VV  ellclose  square  :  it  was  a  Jew’s.  “  Here, 
Moses,”  quoth  the  middy,  who  detected  the  Israelite  bending  looks  of 
disdain  and  mistrust  on  the  poor  man,  as  if  lie  considered  the  contents 
of  his  shop  in  danger  :  “  come,  Moses,  a  regular  built  oatrig  for  this 
gentleman laying  great  stress  on  the  word  gentleman.  This  was 
pitching  it  strong,  but  his  heart  was  carrying  royals,  sky-scrapers ,  moon- 
rakers,  and  his  pulse  was  sailing  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour  at  least ; 
so  elate  was  he  to  serve  a  brave  man  in  distress,  and  above  all,  a  son  of 
the  ocean  :  “  come,  let  us  have  every  thing  good,  and  spic  and  span 
new.” — “  Pray,  Shair,  who’s  to  pay?” — “  M y  shelf j “  O,  your  honour, 
that’s  right.”  The  poor  man  retired  to  a  back-room,  and  stepped  forward 
clad  from  head  to  foot,  and  with  two  changes  of  linen  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
(by  the  midshipman’s  order)  tied  up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  under  his 
arm.  Bob  Clewlines  looked  with  a  blush  on  his  old  clothes,  and  at  this 
moment  an  almost  naked  boy  passed  by  :  the  midshipman  duly  appreci¬ 
ated  and  truly  interpreted  one  look  of  the  tar.  “  Bob,  1  say,  heave  that 
overboard,  and  let  the  poor  boy  pick  it  up  :  one  good  turn  deserves 
another.”  The  payment  was  the  next.  “  Three  pounds  fifteen. — Is  that 
the  lowest?” — “  (),  yesh  :  I  don’t  gain  five  shillings  by  the  whole  deal.” 
— “  Well,  then,  do  you  take  the  case  of  my  gold  watch,  and  weigh  it, 
and  give  me  the  produce  of  it.” — “  Let  ush  see  :  it’s  vary  pretty,  but  not 
vary  heavy  ;  it’s  all  fashion  you  see :  indeed,  it’s  a  great  pity  to  part  the 
vatch  and  the  caish ;  watches  are  a  drug  now,  or  else  I'd  buy.it;  but 
just  to  oblige  you,  i’ll  see  what  1  can  give.” — “  Don’t  trouble  yourself. 
Mosey  ;  just  do  as  you  are  bid  :  you  take  the  outside  case,  and  I’ll  keep 
the  watch.” — “  I  shall  lend  you  lour  pounds  upon  it,”  resumed  the 
Israelite  ;  “  and  you  may  depend  upon  my  honour  to  return  it  to  you, 
when  you  bringsh  me  de  monish.” — “  No,  you  won’t,  Mosey  ;  you’ll  do 
just  what  1  bid  you.” — “  It  will  spoil  the  watch  ” — “  Not  a  bit ;  she  must 
work  without  her  jacket ,  as  my  friend  has  often  done  in  all  weathers.  I 
shall  sell  the  outside  case  to  serve  a  shipmate  in  distress  ;  but  the  watch 
was  left  me  by  a  dear  friend,  so  I  shall  keep  her :  a  metal  case  will  do  as 
well  for  a  little  time,  and  when  fortune’s  breeze  springs  up  again,  the 
case  will  be  altered.'’ — “  Vel,  shair,  you  shall  be  obeyed  :  five  pounds,  five 
shillings  is  just  the  price  of  the  weight;  there’s  the  money.” — •“  Good 
morning,  Master  Moses  ;  but  do  you,  Clewlines,  set  sail  again  ;  I  want 
-to  get  you  into  port:  it  is  only  what  I  owe  you.  Were  you  not  the 
kindest  creature  to  me  in  the  world  when  I  teas  confined  to  my  berth  with 
the  yellow  fever,  and  not  expected  to  live  a  day f  Come,  come,  you  must 
take  your  cargo  in  ;  you  must  be  victualled  as  well  as  refitted.  I  have 
got  a  chalk  at  a  house  near  this, — another  shipmate  who  is  set  up  in 
business  in  a  public  line  :  call  for  what  you  want,  and  here’s  the  loose 
change  to  keep  your  pocket  until  something  turns  up.”  Poor  Bob  got  a 
good  dinner,  a  good  bed,  and  a  snug  hammock,  that  night;  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  obtained  a  birth  in  an  Indiaman,  and  is  now  doing  well. 
The  royal  reefer’s  heart  bounded  with  joy  at  performing  this  noble  action, 
to  recover  which  he  put  himself  for  a  month  on  short  allowance.  But 
this  is  only  one  of  many  such  traits  in  the  character  of  this  heart  of  oak, 
whose  name  the  writer  could  scarcely  venture  to  state,  but  who  will  here 
remember  this  scene.  Harry  Hatchway. 

II.  M.S.  Perseus,  ojf  the  Tower,  Nov.  1827. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE. 


By  way  of  a  tail-piece  to  this  already  extended  memoir,  we  present  our 
readers  with  an  accurate  engraving  of 

THE  ROYAL  CLARENCE  CUP, 


given  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Thames  Yacht  Club,  in  honour  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Lord  High  Admiral  having  condescended  to  become 
the  patron  of  the  club,  on  Thursday  September  27,  1827.  A  steam 
packet  was  engaged,  to  accompany  the  match,  by  the  Club  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  their  friends,  among  whom  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  numbered.  It  was  altogether  a  most  grateful  relaxation  from  our  land 
labours.  The  distance  sailed  was  from  off  Blackwall  to  Gravesend  and 
back,  and  the  muster  of  the  fleet  almost  unprecedentedly  fine.  The 
whole  of  the  vessels  were  admirably  managed  throughout  the  match, 
which  towards  the  close,  became  intensely  interesting.  At  length  it  was 
decided  by  the  Lacly  Louisa ,  (Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  ow  ner)  arriving  first 
at  Blackwall,  distancing  eight  others,  but  gaining  the  victory  with  only 
a  few  minutes  to  spare.  If  We  recollect  “  right  well,”  the  day  was  fine 
for  the  advanced  period  of-the  season,  and  on  board  the  several  vessels, 
packets,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  there  w^ere  the  usual  humours  of 
an  aquatic  spectacle  without  any  of  its  vulgarisms.  The  cup,  weighing 
85  oz.  and  standing  nearly  two  feet  high,  is  of  silver,  elegantly  chased, 
and  as  our  engraving  imports,  of  classical  design ;  and  its  exhibition, 
with  the  customary  ceremony  of  presentation,  toasting,  &c,  appeared 
to  aflord  much  satisfaction  to  the  assembled  company,  and  the  victorious 
claimant  of  the  prize,  and  equal  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  artist,  Mr. 
Hyams. 
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Sttss  ptaj'estg’s  ^oncg  lifcaetott. 


We  commence  our  tenth  volume  of  the 
Mirror  with  an  embellishment  quite 
novel  in  design  from  the  generality  of  our 
graphic  illustrations,  but  one  which,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  will  excite  interest  among 
our  friends,  especially  after  so  recently 
presenting  them  with  a  Portrait  and  Me¬ 
moir  of  his  Majesty  in  the  Supplement, 
which  last  week  completed  our  ninth  vo¬ 
lume.  His  Majesty,  when  residing  at 
his  cottage,  in  Windsor  Forest,  the  wea¬ 
ther  being  favourable,  seldom  allows  a 
day  to  pass  without  taking  his  favou¬ 
rite  drive  by  the  Long  Walk,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Water,  in  his  poney  phaeton,  as 
represented  in  the  above  engraving. 
Windsor  Park  being  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  and  14  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  is  admirably  calculated  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  rural  ride.  The  entrance 
to  the  park  is  by  a  road  called  the  Long 
Walk ,  near  three  miles  in  length,  through 
Vol.  x.  B 


a  double  plantation  of  trees  on  each  side, 
leading  to  the  Ranger’s  Lodge :  on  the 
north  east  side  of  the  Castle  is  the  Little 
Park ,  about  four  miles  in  circumference  : 
Queen  Elizabeth' s  Walk  herein  is  much 
frequented.  At  the  entrance  of  this  park 
is  the  Queen's  Lodge ,  a  modern  erection. 
This  building  stands  on  an  easy  ascent 
opposite  the  upper  court,  on  the  south 
side,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  gardens 
are  elegant,  and  have  been  much  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  gardens  and  house 
of  the  duke  of  St.  Albans,  purchased  by 
his  late  majesty.  The  beautiful  Cottage 
Ornee ,  an  engraving  of  which  graces 
one  of  our  early  volumes,  is  also  in  the 
park,  and  to  which  place  of  retirement 
his  present  Majesty  resorts,  and  passes 
much  of  his  time  in  preference  to  the  bustle 
and  splendour  of  a  royal  town  life. 

Having  now  given  as  much  description 
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of  the  engraving  as  the  subject  requires, 
we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
some  further  anecdotes  connected  with 
the  life  of  his  Majesty ;  for  our  present 
purpose,  the  following  interesting  article 
being  adapted  to  our  limits,  we  shall 
introduce  an 

Original  Letter  of  his  present  Majesty , 
when  Prince  of  Wales ,  to  Alexander 
Davison ,  Esq.,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Nelson. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
sir,  for  your  confidential  letter,  which  I 
received  this  morning.  You  may  be  well 
assured,  that,  did  it.  depend  upon  me, 
there  would  not  be  a  wish,  a  desire  of 
our-ever-to-be-lamented  and  much-loved 
friend,  as  well  as  adored  hero,  that  1 
should  not  consider  as  a  solemn  obligation 
upon  his  friends  and  his  country  to  fulfil ; 
it  is  a  duty  they  owe  his  memory,  and 
his  matchless  and  unrivalled  excellence  : 
such  are  my  sentiments,  and  I  should 
hope  that  there  is  still  in  this  country 
sufficient  honour,  virtue,  and  gratitude,  to 
prompt  us  to  ratify  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  last  dying  request  of  our  Nelson,  and 
by  that  means  proving  not  only  to  the 
whole  world,  but  to  future  ages,  that  we 
were  worthy  of  having  such  a  man  be¬ 
longing  to  us.  It  must  be  needless,  my 
dear  sir,  to  discuss  over  with  you  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  irreparable  loss  dear  Nelson 
ever  must  be,  not  merely  to  his  friends 
but  to  his  country,  especially  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis — and  during  the  present  most 
awful  contest,  his  very  name  was  a  host 
of  itself ;  Nelson  and  Victory  were  one 
and  the  same  to  us,  and  it  carried  dismay 
and  terror  to  the  hearts  of  our  enemies. 
But  the  subject  is  too  painful  a  one  to 
dwell  longer  upon;  as  to  myself,  all  that 
I  can  do,  either  publicly  or  privately,  to 
testify  the  reverence,  the  respect  I  enter¬ 
tain  for  his  memory  as  a  Hero,  and  as  the 
greatest  public  character  that  ever  embel¬ 
lished  the  page  of  history,  independent  of 
'  what  I  can  with  the  greatest  truth  term, 
the  enthusiastic  attachment  I  felt  for  him 
as  a  friend,  I  consider  it  as  my  duty  to 
fulfil,  and  therefore,  though  I  may  be 
prevented  from  taking  that  ostensible  and 
prominent  situation  at  his  funeral  which 
I  think  my  birth  and  high  rank  entitled 
me  to  claim,  still  nothing  shall  prevent 
me  in  a  private  character  following  his 
remains  to  their  last  resting  place ;  for 
though  the  station  and  the  character  may 
be  less  ostensible,  less  prominent,  yet  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  will  not  therefore  be 
the  less  poignant,  or  the  less  acute. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  greatest  truth, 
Ever  very  sincerely  your’s, 
Brighton ,  Dec.  18 th,  1805.  G.  P.* 

*■  New  London  Literary  Gazette . 


BYRON  AND  OTHER  POETS 
COMPARED. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

There  is  a  natural  stimulus  in  man  to 
offer  adoration  at  the  shrine  of  departed 
genius — 

“  There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die.” 

But,  when  a  transcendant  genius  is  check¬ 
ed  in  its  early  age — when  its  spring- 
shoots  had  only  began  to  open — when  it 
had  just  engaged  in  a  new  feature  de¬ 
voted  to  man,  and  man  to  it,  we  cannot 
rest 

“  In  silent  admiration,  mixed  with  grief.” 

Too  often  has  splendid  genius  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  live  almost  unobserved ;  and 
have  only  been  valued  as  their  lives  have 
been  lost.  Could  the  divine  Milton,  or 
the  great  Shakspeare,  while  living,  have 
shared  that  profound  veneration  which 
their  after  generations  have  bestowed  on 
their  high  talents,  happier  would  they 
have  lived,  and  died  more  extensively 
beloved. 

True,  a  Byron  has  but  lately  paid  a 
universal  debt.  His  concentrated  powers 
— his  breathings  for  the  happiness  and 
liberty  of  mankind — his  splendid  intel¬ 
lectual  flowers,  culled  from  a  mind  stored 
with  the  choicest  exotics,  and  cultivated 
with  the  most  refined  taste  are  all  still 
fresh  in  recollection.  As  the  value  of 
precious  stones  and  metals  have  become 
estimated  by  their  scarcity,  so  will  the 
fame  of  Byron  live. 

A  mind  like  Lord  Byron’s, 

"  - - born,  not  only  to  surprise,  but  cheer 

With  warmth  amt  lustre  all  within  its  sphere,” 

was  one  of  Nature’s  brightest  gems, 
whose  splendour  (even  when  uncompared) 
dazzled  and  attracted  all  who  passed  within 
its  sight. 

“  So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn.” 

As  comparison  is  a  medium  through 
which  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  most  ac¬ 
curate  judgment,  let  us  use  it  in  the 
present  instance,  and  compare  Lord 
Byron  with  the  greatest  poets  that  have 
preceded  him,  by  which  means  the 
world  of  letters  will  see  what  they  have 
really  lost  in  Lord  Byron.  To  commence 
with  the  great  Shakspeare  himself,  to 
whom  universal  admiration  continues  to 
be  paid.  Had  Shakspeare  been  cut  off  at 
the  same  early  period  as  Byron,  The 
Tempest ,  King  Lear ,  Othello ,  Mac - 
b6th,  Julius  C cesar,  Coriolanus ,  and 
several  others  of  an  equal  character, 
would  never  have  been  written.  The  high 
reputation  of  Dryden  would  also  have 
been  limited — his  fame,  perhaps,  un- 
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known.  The  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
is  the  earliest  of  his  best  productions, 
which  was  written  about  his  fiftieth  year  ; 
his  principal  production,  at  the  age  of 
Byron,  was  his  Annus  Mirabilis ;  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  dramatic  works 
were  written  at  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
Pope  is  the  like  situated ;  that  which 
displayed  most  the  power  of  his  mind — 
which  claims  for  him  the  greatest  praise 
— his  Essay  on  Man,  &c.  appeared  after 
his  fortieth  year.  Windsor  Forest  was 
published  in  his  twenty-second  or  twenty- 
thiid  year,  both  were  the  labour  of  some 
years ;  and  the  immortal  Milton,  who 
published  some  few  things  before  his 
thirtieth  year,  sent  not  his  great  work, 
Paradise  Lost ,  to  the  world  until  he 
verged  on  sixty. 

With  the  poets,  and  the  knowledge  of 
what  Byron  iras ,  we  may  ask  what  he 
would  have  been  had  it  pleased  the  Great 
Author  of  all  things  to  suffer  the  summer 
of  his  consummate  mental  powers  to 
shine  upon  us  ?  Take  the  works  of  any 
of  the  abovenamed  distinguished  indivi¬ 
duals  previous  to  their  thirty-eighth  year, 
and  shall  we  perceive  that  flexibility  of 
the  English  language  to  the  extent  that 
Byron  has  left  behind  him  ?  His  versa¬ 
tility  was,  indeed,  astonishing  and  tri¬ 
umphant.  His  Childe  Harold ,  the  Bride 
of  Abydos ,  the  Corsair,  and  Don  Juan , 
(though  somewhat  too  freely  written,)  are 
established  proofs  of  his  unequalled 
energy  of  mind.  His  power  was  un¬ 
limited  ;  not  only  eloquent,  but  the 
sublime,  grave  and  gay,  were  all  equally 
familiar  to  his  muse. 

Few  words  are  wanted  to  show  that 
Byron  was  not  depraved  at  heart ;  no 
man  possessed  a  more  ready  sympathy,  a 
more  generous  mind  to  the  distressed,  or 
was  a  more  enthusiastic  admirer  of  noble 
actions.  These  feelings  all  strongly  de¬ 
lineated  in  his  character,  would  never  ad¬ 
mit,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  observed, 
“  an  imperfect  moral  sense,  nor  feeling, 
dead  to  virtue.”  Severe  as  the 

“  Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste  ” 

have  been,  his  character  is  marked  by 
some  of  the  be3t  principles  in  many  parts 
of  his  writings. 

“  The  records  there  of  friendships,  held  like 
rocks, 

And  enmities  like  sun-touch’d  snow  resign’d,” 

are  frequently  visible.  His  glorious  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Grecian  cause  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  recompense  for  previous  follies  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  propagated  by  calumny’s 
poisonous  tongue.  In  a  word,  u  there  is 
scarce  a  passion  or  a  situation  which  has 
escaped  his  pen  ;  and  he  might  be  drawn, 
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like  Garrick,  between  the  weeping  and 
the  laughing  muses.”  A.  B.  C. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WIDOWED  MO  THE  It 

TO  HER  CHILD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  AHAB.” 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

O  sink  to  sleep,  my  darling  boy. 

Thy  father’s  dead,  <hy  raoiher  lonely. 

Of  late  thou  wert  his  pride,  his  joy, 

But  now  thou  hast  not-one  to  own  thee. 

The  cold  wide  world  before  us  lies, 

But  oh  !  such  heartless  things  live  in  it. 

It  makes  me  weep — then  close  thine  eyes 
Iho’  it  be  but  for  one  short  minute. 

O  sink  to  sleep,  my  baby  dear, 

A  little  while  forget  thy  sorrow, 

The  wind  is  cold,  the  night  is  drear. 

But  drearier  it  will  be  to-morrow. 

For  none  will  help,  tlio1  many  see 
Our  wretchedness — then  close  thine  eyes,  love, 
Oh,  most  unbiess’d  on  earth  is  she 
Who  on  another’s  aid  relies,  love. 

Thou  hear’st  me  not !  thy  heart’s  asleep 
Already,  and  thy  lids  are  closing. 

Then  lie  thee  still,  and  I  wiil  weep 
Whilst  thou,  my  dearest,  art  reposing. 

And  wish  that  I  could  slumber  free, 

And  with  thee  in  yon  heaven  awaken, 

O  would  that  it  our  home  might  be. 

For  here  we  are  by  all  forsaken. 

PAY  OF  THE  JUDGES  IN 
FORMER  TIMES. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  III.,  the  salary  <?f  the  justices 
of  the  bench  (now  called  the  Common 
Pleas)  was  20/.  per  annum  ;  in  the  foity- 
third  year,  40/.  In  the  twenty-seventh 
year,  the  chief  baron  had  40  marks  ;  the 
other  barons,  20  marks  ;  and  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year,  40/.  per  annum.  The  justices 
coram  rege  (now  called  the  King’s  Bench) 
had  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Henry  III. 
40/.  per  annum  ;  the  chief  of  the  bench, 
100  marks  per  annum  ;  and  next  year, 
another  chief  of  the  same  court,  had  100/. ; 
but  the  chief  of  the  court  coram  rege  had 
only  100  marks  per  annum. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  salaries 
of  the  justices  were  very  uncertain,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  they  sunk  from  what 
they  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
The  chief  justice  of  the  bench,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Edward  U,  had  but  40/. 
per  annum,  and  the  other  justices  there, 
40  marks.  This  continued  the  propor¬ 
tion  in  both  benches  till  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  Edward  111.,  then  the  salary  of 
the  chief  of  the  King’s  Bench  fell  to  50 
marks,  or  33/.  6s.  fid.,  while  that  of  the 
chief  of  the  bench  was  augmented  to  100 
marks,  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
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evidence  of  the  increase  of  business  and 
attendance  there.  The  chief  baron  had 
40/. ;  the  salaries  of  the  other  justices  and 
barons  were  reduced  to  20 /. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  number 
of  suitors  so  increased  in  the  common 
bench,  that  whereas  there  had  usually 
been  only  three  justices  there,  that  prince, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  con¬ 
strained  to  increase  them  to  six,  who  used 
to  sit  in  two  places, — a  circumstance  not 
easy  to  be  accounted  for.  Within  three 
years  after  they  were  increased  to  seven  ; 
next  year  they  were  reduced  to  six,  at 
which  number  they  continued. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges,  though  they 
had  continued  the  same  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.,  were  become  very  uncertain. 
In  the  twenty -eighth  year  of  this  king,  it 
appears,  that  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  had  80  marks  per  annum. 
In  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Edward  III. 
the  judges  had  in  that  court  40/.  ;  the 
same  as  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas ; 
but  the  chief  of  the  King’s  Bench,  100 
marks. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.  were  as  follows  :  —  The 
chief  baron,  and  other  barons,  had  40 
marks  per  annum  ;  the  chief  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  and  of  the  Common  Pleas,  40/. 
per  annum  ;  the  other  justices,  in  either 
court,  40  marks.  But  the  gains  of  the 
practisers  were  become  so  great,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  tempted  to  accept  a  place 
on  the  bench  with  such  low  salaries ; 
therefore  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry 
VI.  the  judges  of  all  the  courts  at  West¬ 
minster,  together  with  the  king’s  attorney 
and  sergeants,  exhibited  a  petition  to  par¬ 
liament  concerning  the  regular  payment 
of  their  salaries  and  perquisites  of  robes. 
The  king  assented  to  their  request,  and 
order  was  taken  for  increasing  their  in¬ 
come,  which  afterwards  became  larger, 
and  more  fixed ;  this  consisted  of  a  salary 
and  an  allowance  for  robes.  In  the  first 
year  of  Edward  IV.,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  King’s  Bench  had  170  marks  per 
annum  ,  51.  6s.  6d.  for  his  winter  robes, 
and  the  same  for  his  Whitsuntide  robes. 
Most  of  the  judges  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood  ;  some  of  them  were  knights 
bannerets  ;  and  some  had  the  order  of  the 
Bath. 

In  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII.  the 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench 
had  the  yearly  fee  of  140  marks  granted 
to  him  for  his  better  support ;  he  had 
besides  51.  6s.  !!£(/.,  and  the  sixth  part 
of  a  halfpenny  (such  is  the  accuracy  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  and  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  sum,)  for  his  winter  robes,  and 
31.  6s.  6d.  for  his  robes  at  AVhitsuntide. 


In  the  thirty -seventh  year  of  Henry 
VIII.  a  further  increase  was  made  to  the 
fees  of  the  judges ; — to  the  chief  justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench  30/.  per  annum  ;  to 
every  other  justice  of  that  court  20/.  per 
annum  ;  to  every  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  20/.  per  annum. 

There  were  usually  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  five  judges,  sometimes 
six  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there 
were,  it  is  said,  eight  judges  at  one  time 
in  that  court,  but  six  appear  to  have  been 
the  regular  number.  In  the  King's  Bench 
there  were  sometimes  four,  sometimes  five. 
They  did  not  sit  above  three  hours  a  day 
in  court, — from  eight  in  the  morning  to 
eleven.  The  courts  were  not  open  in  the 
afternoon ;  but  that  time  was  left  unoc¬ 
cupied  for  suitors  to  confer  with  their 
counsel  at  home.  F.  R.  V. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  author  of 
Waver  ley,  has  become  the  biographer  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  the  deepest 
interest  is  excited  in  the  literary  world  to 
know  how  the  great  master  of  romance 
and  fiction  acquits  himself  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  task.  In  the  preface  to  this 
elaborate  history,  Sir  Walter,  with  con¬ 
siderable  ingenuousness,  informs  us  that 
“  he  will  be  found  no  enemy  to  the  per¬ 
son  of  Napoleon.  The  term  of  hostility 
is  ended  when  the  battle  has  been  won, 
and  the  foe  exists  no  longer.”  But  to 
our  task  :  we  shall  attempt  an  analysis 
of  the  volumes  before  us,  and  endeavour 
to  gratify  our  readers  with  a  narrative  of 
incidents  that  cannot  fail  interesting  every 
British  subject,  wrhose  history,  in  fact,  is 
strongly  connected  with  the  important 
events  that  belong  to  the  splendid  career 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Sir 
Walter’s  history  are  taken  up  with  a  view 
of  the  French  Revolution,  from  whence 
we  shall  extract  a  sketch  of  the  characters 
of  three  men  of  terror,  whose  names  will 
long  remain,  we  trust,  unmatched  in  his¬ 
tory  by  those  of  any  similar  miscreants. 
These  men  were  the  leaders  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  were  called 

THE  TRIUMVIRATE. 

Dan  ton  deserves  to  be  named  first,  as 
unrivalled  by  his  colleagues  in  talent  and 
audacity.^  He  was  ajnan  of  giganticjsize, 
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and  possessed  a  voice  of  thunder.  His 
countenance  was  that  of  an  Ogre  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  Hercules.  He  was  as  fond 
of  the  pleasures  of  vice  as  of  the  practice 
of  cruelty  ;  and  it  was  said  there  were 
times  when  he  became  humanized  amidst 
his  debauchery,  laughed  at  the  terror 
which  his  furious  declamations  excited, 
and  might  be  approached  with  safety,  like 
the  Maelstrom  at  the  turn  of  tide.  His 
profusion  was  indulged  to  an  extent  ha¬ 
zardous  to  his  popularity,  for  the  popu¬ 
lace  are  jealous  of  a  lavish  expenditure, 
as  raising  their  favourites  too  much  above 
their  own  degree  ;  and  the  charge  of  pecu¬ 
lation  finds  always  ready  credit  with  them, 
when  brought  against  public  men. 

Robespierre  possessed  this  advantage 
over  Danton,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  seek 
for  wealth,  either  for  hoarding  or  expend¬ 
ing,  but  lived  in  strict  and  economical 
retirement,  to  justify  the  name  of  the  In¬ 
corruptible,  with  which  he  was  honoured 
by  his  partizans.  He  appears  to  have 
possessed  little  talent,  saving  a  deep  fund 
of  hypocrisy,  considerable  powers  of  so¬ 
phistry,  and  a  cold  exaggerated  strain  of 
oratory,  as  foreign  to  good  taste,  as  the 
measures  he  recommended  were  to  ordi¬ 
nary  humanity.  It  seemed  .  wonderful, 
that  even  the  seething  and  boiling  of  the 
revolutionary  cauldron  should  have  sent 
up  from  the  bottom,  and  long  supported 
on  the  surface,  a  thing  so  miserably  void 
of  claims  to  public  distinction  ;  but  Ro¬ 
bespierre  had  to  impose  on  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar,  and  he  knew  how  to  beguile 
them,  by  accommodating  his  flattery  to 
their  passions  and  scale  of  understanding, 
and  by  acts  of  cunning  and  hypocrisy, 
which  weigh  more  with  the  multitude 
than  the  words  of  eloquence,  or  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  wisdom.  The  people  listened 
as  to  their  Cicero,  when  he  twanged  out 
his  apostrophes  of  Pauvre  Peuple ,  Peuple 
vertueux  !  and  hastened  to  execute  what¬ 
ever  came  recommended  by  such  honied 
phrases,  though  devised  by  the  worst  of 
men  for  the  worst  and  most  inhuman  of 
purposes. 

Vanity  was  Robespierre’s  ruling  pas¬ 
sion,  and  though  his  countenance  was  the 
image  of  his  mind,  he  was  vain  even  of  his 
personal  appearance,  and  never  adopted 
the  external  habits  of  a  sans  culotte. 
Amongst  his  fellow  Jacobins,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  nicety  with  which 
his  hair  was  arranged  and  powdered  ;  and 
the  neatness  of  his  dress  was  carefully 
attended  to,  so  as  to  counterbalance,  if 
possible,  the  vulgarity  of  his  person.  His 
apartments,  though  small,  were  elegant, 
and  vanity  had  filled  them  with  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  occupant.  Robespierre's 
picture  at  length  hung  in  one  place,  his 


miniature  in  another,  his  bust  occupied  a 
niche,  and  on  the  table  were  disposed  a 
few  medallions  exhibiting  his  head  in 
profile.  The  vanity  which  all  this  indi¬ 
cated  was  of  the  coldest  and  most  selfish 
character,  being  such  as  considers  neglect 
as  insult,  and  receives  homage  merely  as 
a  tribute;  so  that,  while  praise  is  received 
without  gratitude,  it  is  withheld  at  the 
risk  of  mortal  hate.  Self-love  of  this 
dangerous  character  is  closely  allied  with 
envy,  and  Robespierre  was  one  of  the 
most  envious  and  vindictive  men  that  ever 
lived.  He  never  was  known  to  pardon 
anj  opposition,  affront,  or  even  rivalry  ; 
and  to  be  marked  in  his  tablets  on  such 
an  account  was  a  sure,  though  perhaps 
not  an  immediate,  sentence  of  death. 
Danton  was  a  hero,  compared  with  this 
cold,  calculating,  creeping  miscreant ;  for 
his  passions,  though  exaggerated,  had  at 
least  some  touch  of  humanity,  and  his 
brutal  ferocity  was  supported  by  brutal 
courage. — ( Continued  at  page  17* ) 

THE  EPICUREAN-. 

By  T.  Moore ,  Esq. 

The  following  is  described  by  Alciphron, 
the  hero  of  the  tale,  at  the  termination  of 
a  festival,  in  a  tone  which  strongly  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Rasselas  : — 

“  The  sounds  of  the  song  and  dance 
had  ceased,  and  I  was  now  left  in  those 
luxurious  gardens  alone.  Though  so 
ardent  and  active  a  votary  of  pleasure,  I 
had,  by  nature,  a  disposition  full  of  me¬ 
lancholy  an  imagination  that  presented 
sad  thoughts  even  in  the  midst  of  mirth 
and  happiness,  and  threw  the  shadow  of 
the  future  over  the  gayest  illusions  of  the 
present.  Melancholy  was,  indeed,  twin- 
born  in  my  soul  with  passion  ;  and,  not 
even  in  the  fullest  fervour  of  the  latter 
were  they  separated.  From  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  that  I  was  conscious  of  thought  and 
feeling,  the  same  dark  thread  had  run 
across  the  web  ;  and  images  of  death  and 
annihilation  mingled  themselves  with  the 
most  smilipg  scenes  through  which  my 
career  of  enjoyment  led  me.  My  very 
passion  for  pleasure  but  deepened  these 
gloomy  fancies.  For,  shut  out,  as  I  was 
by  my  creed,  from  a  future  life,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  hope  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of 
this,  every  minute  of  delight  assumed  a 
mournful  preciousness  in  my  eyes,  and 
pleasure,  like  the  flower  of  the  cemetery, 
grew  but  more  luxuriant  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  death.  This  very  night  my 
triumph,  my  happiness,  had  seemed  com¬ 
plete.  I  had  been  the  presiding  genius 
of  that  voluptuous  scene.  Both  my  am¬ 
bition  and  my  love  of  pleasure  had  drunk 
deep  of  the  cup  for  which  they  thirsted. 
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Looked  up  to  by  the  learned,  and  loved 
by  the  beautiful  and  the  young,  I  had 
seen,  in  every  eye  that  met  mine,  either 
the  acknowledgment  of  triumphs  already 
won,  or  the  promise  of  others,  still  brighter, 
that  awaited  me.  Yet,  even  in  the  midst 
of  all  this,  the  same  dark  thoughts  had 
presented  themselves  ;  the  perishableness 
of  myself  and  all  around  me  every  in¬ 
stant  recurred  to  my  mind.  Those  hands 
I  had  prest — those  eyes,  in  which  I  had 
seen  sparkling  a  spirit  of  light  and 
life  that  should  never  die — those  voices 
that  had  talked  of  eternal  love — all,  all, 
I  felt,  were  but  a  mockery  of  the  moment, 
and  would  leave  nothing  eternal  but  the 
silence  of  their  dust ! 

“  Ob,  were  it  not  for  this  sad  voice, 

Stealing  amid  our  mirth  to  say. 

That  all  in  which  we  most  rejoice, 

Ere  night  may  be  the  earth-worm's  prey  : 
But  for  this  bitter — only  this — 

Full  as  (he  world  is  brimm’d  with  bliss, 

And  capable  as  feels  my  soul 
Of  draining  to  its  depth  the  whole, 

I  should  turn  earth  to  heaven,  and  be. 

If  bliss  made  gods,  a  deity  !•* 


THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

I  had  already  seen  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  nature  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe ;  I  had  seen  Etna  and 
Vesuvius ;  I  had  seen  the  Andes  almost 
at  their  greatest  elevation ;  Cape  Horn, 
rugged  and  bleak,  buffeted  by  the  southern 
tempest ;  and,  though  last  not  leasts  I 
had  seen  the  long  swell  of  the  Pacific  ; 
but  nothing  I  had  ever  beheld  or  imagined 
could  compare  in  grandeur  with  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  My  first  sensation  was  that 
of  exquisite  delight  at  having  before  me 
the  greatest  wonder  of  the  world.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  this  feeling  was  imme¬ 
diately  succeeded  by  an  irresistible  me¬ 
lancholy.  Had  this  not  continued,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  attributed  to 
the  satiety  incident  to  the  complete  grati¬ 
fication  of  u  hope  long  deferred but  so 
far  from  diminishing,  the  more  X  gazed, 
the  stronger  and  deeper  the  sentiment 
became.  Yet  this  scene  of  sadness  was 
strangely  mingled  with  a  kind  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  fascination.  Whether  the  pheno» 
rnenon  is  peculiar  to  Niagara  1  know  not, 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  spirits  are  af¬ 
fected  and  depressed  in  a  singular  manner 
by  the  magic  influence  of  this. stupendous 
and  eternal  fall.  About  five  miles  above 
the  cataract  the  river  expands  to  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  a  lake,  after  which  it  gradu¬ 
ally  narrows.  The  Rapids  commence  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  Goat  Island,  which 
is  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  divides  the 
river  at  the  point  of  precipitation  into  two 


unequal  parts ;  the  largest  is- distinguished 
by  the  several  names  of  the  Horseshoe, 
Crescent,  and  British  Fall,  from  its  semi¬ 
circular  form  and  contiguity  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  shore.  The  smaller  is  named  the 
American  Fall.  A  portion  of  this  fall  is 
divided  by  a  rock  from  Goat  Island,  and 
though  here  insignificant  in  appearance, 
would  rank  high  among  European  cas¬ 
cades.  *  *  * 

The  current  runs  about  six  miles  an 
hour;  but  supposing  it  to  be  only  five 
miles,  the  quantity  which  passes  the  falls 
in  an  hour  is  more  than  eighty-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  tuns  avoirdupois  ;  if  we  suppose 
it  to  be  six,  it  will  be  more  than  one 
hundred  and  two  millions ;  and  in  a  day 
would  exceed  two  thousand  four  hundred 
millions  of  tuns.  *  *  * 

The  next  morning,  with  renewed  de¬ 
light,  I  beheld  from  my  window — I  may 
say,  indeed,  from  my  bed — the  stupen¬ 
dous  vision.  The  beams  of  the  rising 
sun  shed  over  it  a  variety  of  tints ;  a  cloud 
of  spray  was  ascending  from  the  crescent ; 
and  as  I  viewed  it  from  above,  it  appeared 
like  the  steam  rising  from  the  boiler  of 
some  monstrous  engine.  * 

This  evening  I  went  down  with  one  of 
our  party  to  view  the  cataract  by  moon¬ 
light.  I  took  my  favourite  seat  on  the 
projecting  rock,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  brink  of  the  fall,  and  gazed  till  every 
sense  seemed  absorbed  in  contemplation. 
Although  the  shades  of  night  increased 
the  sublimity  of  the  prospect  and  u  deep¬ 
ened  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods,” 
the  moon  in  plaeid  beauty  shed  her  soft 
influence  upon  the  mind,  and  mitigated 
the  horrors  of  the  scene.  The  thunders 
which  bellowed  from  the  abyss,  and  the 
loveliness  of  the  falling  element,  which 
glittered  like  molten  silver  in  the  mooh- 
light,  seemed  to  complete  in  absolute  per¬ 
fection  the  rare  union  of  the  beautiful 
with  the  sublime.  *  * 

While  reflecting  upon  the  inadequacy 
of  language  to  express  the  feelings  I  ex¬ 
perienced,  or  to  describe  the  wonders 
which  X  surveyed,  an  American  gentle¬ 
man,  to  my  great  amusement,  tapped  me 
on  the  shoulder,  and  u  guessed”  that  it 
was  “■  ■'pretty  droll  V  It  was  difficult  to 
avoid  laughing  in  his  face  ;  yet  I  could 
not  help  envying  him  his  vocabulary, 
which  had  so  eloquently  released  me  from 
my  dilemma.  *  *  * 

Though  earnestly  dissuaded  from  the 
undertaking,  I  had  determined  to  employ 
the  first  fine  morning  in  visiting  the  ca¬ 
vern  beneath  the  fall.  The  guide  recom¬ 
mended  my  companion  and  myself  to  set 
out  as  early  as  six  o’clock,  that  we  might 
have  the  advantage  of  the  morning  sun 
upon  the  waters.  We  came  to  the  guide’s 
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house  at  the  appointed  hour,  ar.d  disen¬ 
cumbered  ourselves  of  such  garments  as 
we  did  not  wish  to  have  wetted  ;  descend¬ 
ing  the  circular  ladder,  we  followed  the 
course  of  the  patli  running  along  the  top 
of  the  debris  of  the  precipice,  which  I 
have  already  described.  Having  pursued 
this  track  for  about  eighty  yards,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  were  completely 
drenched,  we  found  ourselves  close  to  the 
cataract.  Although  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  spray,  we  could  distinguish  without 
difficulty  the  direction  of  ©ur  path,  and 
the  nature  of  the  cavern  we  were  about  to 
enter.  Our  guide  warned  us  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  respiration  which  we  should  en¬ 
counter  from  the  spray,  and  recommended 
us  to  look  with  exclusive  attention  to  the 
security  of  our  footing.  Thus  warned, 
we  pushed  forward,  blown  about  and 
buffeted  by  the  wind,  stunned  by  the 
noise,  and  blinded  by  the  spray.  Each 
successive  gust  penetrated  us  to  the  very 
bones  with  cold.  Determined  to  proceed, 
we  toiled  and  struggled  on,  and  having 
followed  the  footsteps  of  the  guide  as  far 
as  was  possible  consistently  with  safety, 
we  sat  down,  and  having  collected  our 
senses  by  degrees,  the  wonders  of  the 
cavern  slowly  developed  themselves.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  strange  un¬ 
natural  light  reflected  through  its  crystal 
wall,  the  roar  of  the  waters,  and  the  blasts 
of  the  hurried  hurricane  which  perpetually 
rages  in  its  recesses.  We  endured  its 
fury  a  sufficient  time  to  form  a  notion  of 
the  shape  and  dimensions  of  this  dreadful 
place.  The  cavern  was  tolerably  light, 
though  the  sun  was  unfortunately  en¬ 
veloped  in  clouds.  His  disc  was  invisi¬ 
ble,  but  we  could  clearly  distinguish  his 
situation  through  the  watery  barrier.  The 
fall  of  the  cataract  is  nearly  perpendicular. 
The  bank  over  which  it  is  precipitated  is 
of  concave  form,  owing  to  its  upper  stra¬ 
tum  being  composed  of  lime-stone,  and 
its  base  of  soft  slate-stone,  which  has  been 
eaten  away  by  the  constant  attrition  of 
the  recoiling  waters.  The  cavern  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height, 
flfty  in  breadth,  and  three  hundred  in 
length.  The  entrance  was  completely 
invisible.  By  screaming  in  our  ears,  the 
guide  contrived  to  explain  to  us  that  there 
was  one  more  point  which  we  might  have 
reached  had  the  wind  been  in  any  other 
direction.  Unluckily  it  blew  full  upon 
the  sheet  of  the  cataract,  and  drove  it  in 
so  as  to  dash  upon  the  rock  over  which 
we  must  have  passed.  A  few  yards  be¬ 
yond  this,  the  precipice  becomes  perpen¬ 
dicular,  and,  blending  with  the  water, 
forms  the  extremity  of  the  cave.  After  a 
stay  of  nearly  ten  minutes  in  this  most 
horrible  purgatory,  wre  gladly  left  it  to  its 


loathsome  inhabitants,  the  eel  and  the 
water-snake,  who  crawl  about  its  recesses 
in  considerable  numbers, — and  returned 
to  the  inn. — De  Boos's  Travels  in  the 
United  States ,  fyc. 
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The  first  sight,  however,  which  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  witness  at  Brussels  in  this  se¬ 
cond  and  short  visit,  was  neither  gay  nor 
handsome,  nor  dear  in  any  sense,  but  .the 
very  reverse  ;  it  being  that  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  guillotine  inflicted  on  a 
wretched  murderer,  named  John  Baptist 
Michel.*  Hearing,  at  the  moment  of  my 
arrival,  that  this  tragical  scene  was  on 
the  point  of  being  acted  in  the  great  square 
of  the  market-place,  I  determined  for 
once  to  make  a  saciifice  of  my  feelings  to 
the  desire  of  being  present  at  a  specta.de, 
with  the  nature  of  which  the  recollections 
of  revolutionary  horrors  are  so  intimately 
associated.  Accordingly,  following  to 
the  spot  a  guard  of  soldiers  appointed  to 
assist  at  the  execution,  I  disengaged  my¬ 
self  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  pressure 
of  the  immense  crowd  already  assembled, 
and  obtained  a  seat  at  the  window  of  a 
house  immediately  opposite  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville,  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance 
to  which  the  guillotine  had  been  erected. 
At  the  hour  of  twelve  at  noon  precisely, 
the  malefactor,  tall,  athletic,  and  young, 
having  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back, 
and  being  stripped  to  the  waist,  was 
brought  to  the  square  in  a  cart,  under  an 
escort  of  gen-d’armes,  attended  by  an  el¬ 
derly  and  respectable  ecclesiastic who, 
having  been  previously  occupied  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
the  condemned  person  in  prison,  now  ap¬ 
peared  incessantly  employed  in  tranquil¬ 
lizing  him  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold. 
Arrived  near  the  fatal  machine,  the  un- 


*  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: —  Jean  Baptiste  Michel,  ageil  36,  a 
blacksmith,  accompanied  bv  a  female  named 
Marie  Anne  Debej  st,  aged  22,  was  proceeding 
from  Brussels  to  Vilvorde,  one  day  in  the  month 
of  March,  1824.  In  the  Alleverte,  they  over¬ 
took  a  servant  girl,  who  was  imprudent  enough 
to  mention  to  them  that  her  master  had  entrusted 
her  with  a  sum  nf  money.  Is'ear  Vilvorde,  Michel 
and  his  paramour,  having  formed  their  plan  of 
assassination  and  robbery,  rejoined  the  poor 
girl,  whom  they  had  momentarily  left,  and  vic- 
lenily  demanded  the  bag  containing  the  gold 
and  silver.  The  unfortunate  young  creature  re¬ 
sisted  their  attacks  as  long  as  she  could,  but  was 
soon  felled  to  the  ground  by  Michel,  who  with  a 
thick  stick  fractured  her  skull,  whilst  Debeyst 
trod  upon  the  prostrate  victim  of  their  horrid 
crime.  These  wretches  were  snortly  afterwards 
ari  ested  and  committed  to  prison.  On  the  5th 
of  April,  1825,  they  were  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Couit  of  Assize  at  Brussels,  hut  implored 
of  the  roval  clemency  a  commutation  of  punish 
ment.  This. was  granted  to  the  woman,  whose 
sentence  a<is>  changed  to  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment  Alit£el’s  petition  was  rejected. 
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happy  man  stepped  out  of  the  vehicle, 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  confessor,  received 
the  priestly  benediction,  kissed  some  in¬ 
dividuals  who  accompanied  him,  and  was 
hurried  by  the  officers  of  justice  up  the 
steps  of  the  cube-form  structure  of  wood, 
painted  of  a  blood-red,  on  which  stood 
the  dreadful  apparatus  of  death.  To 
reach  the  top  of  the  platform,  to  be  fast 
bound  to  a  board,  to  be  placed  horizon¬ 
tally  under  the  axe,  and  deprived  of  life 
by  its  unerring  blow,  was,  in  the  case  of 
this  miserable  offender,  the  work  literally 
of  a  moment.  It  was  indeed  an  awfully 
sudden  transit  from  time  to  eternity.  He 
could  only  cry  out,  44  Adieu ,  mes  amis ,” 
and  he  was  gone.  The  severed  head, 
passing  through  a  red-coloured  bag  fixed 
under,  fell  to  the  ground  —  the  blood 
spouted  forth  from  the  neck  like  water 
from  a  fountain — the  body,  lifted  up  with¬ 
out  delay,  was  flung  down  through  a 
trap-door  in  the  platform.  Never  did 
capital  punishment  more  quickly  take 
effect  on  a  human  being ;  and  whilst  the 
executioner  was  coolly  taking  out  the  axe 
from  the  groove  of  the  machine,  and 
placing  it,  covered  as  it  was  with  goxe,  in 
a  box,  the  remains  of  the  culprit,  depo¬ 
sited  in  a  shell,  were  hoisted  into  a  wagon, 
and  conveyed  to  the  prison.  In  twenty 
minutes  all  was  over,  and  the  Grande 
Place  nearly  cleared  of  its  thousands,  on 
whom  the  dreadful  scene  seemed  to  have 
made,  as  usual,  the  slightest  possible  im¬ 
pression — - Stevenson's  Tour  in  France , 
Switzerland ,  §c. 


THE  HEIR  PRESUMPTIVE. 

Or  all  the  miseries  of  human  life,  and 
God  knows  they  are  manifold  enough, 
there  are  few  more  utterly  heart-sickening 
and  overwhelming  than  those  endured  by 
the  unlucky  Heir  Presumptive  ;  when, 
after  having  submitted  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  some  rich  relation,  and  endured 
a  state  of  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  he  finds  himself 
cut  off  with  a  shilling,  or  a  mourning 
ring ;  and  the  El  Dorado  of  his  tedious 
term  of  probation  and  expectancy  devoted 
to  the  endowment  of  methodist  chapels 
and  Sunday  schools ;  or  bequeathed  to 
some  six  months’  friend  (usually  a  female 
housekeeper,  or  spiritual  adviser)  who, 
entering  the  vineyard  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  (the  precise  moment  at  which  his 
patience  and  humility  become  exhausted,) 
carries  off  the  golden  prize,  and  adds 
another  melancholy  confirmation,  to  those 
already  upon  record,  of  the  fallacy  of  all 
human  anticipations.  It  matters  little 
what  may  have  been  the  motives  of  his 
conduct  9  whether  duty,  affection,  or  that 


more  powerful  incentive  self-interest ;  how 
long  or  how  devotedly  he  may  have  hu¬ 
moured  the  foibles  or  eccentricities  of  his 
relative ;  or  what  sacrifices  he  may  have 
made  to  enable  him  to  comply  with  his 
unreasonable  caprices  :  the  result  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  the  same.  The  last  year 
of  the  Heir  Presumptive’s  purgatory,  nay, 
perhaps  even  the  last  month,  or  the  last 
week,  is  often  the  drop  to  the  full  cup  of 
his  endurance.  His  patience,  however  it 
may  have  been  propped  by  self-interest, 
or  feelings  of  a  more  refined  description, 
usually  breaks  down  before  the  allotted 
term  has  expired  ;  and  the  whole  fabric 
it  has  cost  him  such  infinite  labour  to 
erect,  falls  to  the  ground  along  with  it. 
It  is  well  if  his  personal  exertions,  and 
the  annoyances  to  which  he  has  subjected 
himself  during  the  best  period  of  his  ex¬ 
istence,  form  the  whole  of  his  sacrifices. 
But,  alas  !  it  too  often  happens  that,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  probability  of  succeeding 
in  a  few  years  to  an  independent  property, 
and  ambitious,  moreover,  of  making  such 
an  appearance  in  society  as  will  afford  the 
old  gentleman  or  lady  no  excuse  for  being 
ashamed  of  their  connexion  with  him,  he 
launches  into  expenses  he  would  never 
otherwise  have  dreamed  of  incurring,  and 
contracts  debts  without  regard  to  his  posi¬ 
tive  means  of  liquidating  them,  on  the 
strength  of  a  contingency  which,  if  he 
could  but  be  taught  to  believe  it,  is  of  all 
earthly  anticipations  the  most  remote  and 
uncertain.  A  passion  for  unnecessary 
expense  is,  under  different  circumstances, 
frequently  repressed  by  an  inability  to 
to  procure  credit ;  but  it  is  the  curse  and 
bane  of  Mr.  Omnium’s  nephew,  and  Miss 
Saveall’s  niece,  that  so  far  from  any  ob¬ 
stacle  being  opposed  to  their  prodigality, 
almost  unlimited  indulgence  is  offered, 
nay,  actually  pressed  upon  them,  by  the 
trades -people  of  their  wealthy  relations  ; 
who  take  especial  care  that  their  charges 
shall  be  of  a  nature  to  repay  them  for  any 
complaisance  or  long  suffering,  as  it  re¬ 
gards  the  term  of  credit,  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  display.  But  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  additional  expense  into  which 
the  Heir  Presumptive  is  often  seduced  by 
the  operation  of  these  temptations,  and 
his  anxiety  to  live  in  a  style  in  some 
degree  accordant  with  his  expectations, 
what  is  he  not  called  upon  to  endure  from 
the  caprices,  old-fashioned  notions,  eccen¬ 
tricities,  avarice,  and  obstinacy,  of  the 
old  tyrant  to  whom  he  thus  consents  to 
selj  himself,  and  it  may  be  his  family, 
body  and  soul,  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  years. — National  Tales. 
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The  sultry  noontide  of  July 

Now  bids  us  seek  the  forest's  shade; 

Or  for  the  crystal  streamlet  sigh, 

That  flows  in  some  sequestered  glade.  B.  Barto#. 

Summer!  glowing  summer!  This  is  with  the  still  and  sombre  aspect  of  the? 


the  month  of  heat  and  sunshine,  of  clear, 
fervid  skies,  dusty  roads,  and  shrinking 
streams  ;  when  doors  and  windows  are 
thrown  open,  a  cool  gale  is  the  most  wel¬ 
come  of  all  visiters,  and  every  drop  of 
rain  “  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.”  Such 
is  July  commonly— such  it  was  in  1825,  1 
and  such,  in  a  scarcely  less  degree,  in 
1826 ;  yet  it  is  sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
a  very  showery  month,  putting  the  hay¬ 
maker  to  the  extremity  of  his  patience, 
and  the  farmer  upon  anxious  thoughts 
for  his  ripening  corn  ;  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  however,  it  is  the  heart  of  our  sum¬ 
mer.  The  landscape  presents  an  air  of 
warmth,  dryness,  and  maturity  ;  the  eye 
roams  over  brown  pastures,  corn  fields 
“  already  white  to  harvest,”  dark  lines 
of  intersecting  hedge-rows,  and  darker 
trees,  lifting  their  heavy  heads  above 
them.  The  foliage  at  this  period  is  rich, 
full,  and  vigorous ;  there  is  a  fine  haze 
cast  over  distant  woods  and  bosky  slopes, 
and  every  lofty  and  majestic  tree  is  filled 
with  a  soft  shadowy  twilight,  which  adds 
infinitely  to  its  beauty — a  circumstance 
that  has  never  been  sufficiently  noticed  by 
either  poet  or  painter.  Willows  are  now 
beautiful  objects  in  the  landscape ;  they 
are  like  rich  masses  of  arborescent  silver, 
especially  if  stirred  by  the  breeze,  their 
light  and  fluent  forms  contrasting  finely 


other  trees. 

Now  is  the  general  season  of  hay  mak¬ 
ing.  Bands  of  mowers,  in  their  light 
trousers  and  broad  straw  hats,  are  astir 
long  before  the  fiery  eye  of  the  sun 
glances  above  the  horizon,  that  they  may 
toil  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  and 
stretch  themselves  at  noon  in  luxurious  ease 
by  trickling  waters,  and  beneath  the  shade 
of  trees.  Till  then,  with  regular  strokes 
and  a  sweeping  sound,  the  sweet  and 
flowery  grass  falls  before  them,  revealing 
at  almost  every  step,  nests  of  young  birds, 
mice  in  their  cozy  domes,  and  the  mossy 
cells  of  the  humble  bee  streaming  with 
liquid  honey  ;  anon,  troops  of  haymakers 
are  abroad,  tossing  the  green  swaths  wide 
to  the  sun.  It  is  one  of  Nature’s  festivi¬ 
ties,  endeared  by  a  thousand  pleasant 
mjprories  and  habits  of  the  olden  days, 
and  not  a  soul  can  resist  it. 

There  is  a  sound  of  tinkling  teams  and 
of  wagons  rolling  along  lanes  and  fields 
the  whole  country  over,  aye,  evcm  at  mid¬ 
night,  till  at  length  the  fragrant  ricks  rise 
in  the  farmyard,  and  the  pale  smooth- 
shaven  fields  are  left  in  solitary  beauty. 

They  who  know  little  about  it  may 
deem  the  strong  penchant  of  our  poets, 
and  of  ourselves,  for  rural  pleasures, 
mere  romance  and  poetic  illusion  ;  but  if 
poetic  beauty  alone  were  concerned,  wc 
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must  still  admire  harvest-time  in  the 
country.  The  whole  land  is  then  an  Ar¬ 
cadia,  full  of  simple,  healthful,  and  re¬ 
joicing  spirits.  Overgrown  towns  and 
manufactories  may  have  changed  for  the 
worse,  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  our 
population  ;  in  them,  u  evil  communi¬ 
cations  may  have  corrupted  good  man¬ 
ners  but  in  the  country  at  large, 
there  never  was  a  more  simple-minded, 
healthful-hearted,  and  happy  race  of 
people  than  our  present  British  peasan¬ 
try.  They  have  cast  off,  it  is  true, 
many  of  their  ancestors’ games  and  merry¬ 
makings,  but  they  have  in  no  degree  lost 
their  soul  of  mirth  and  happiness.  This 
is  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  harvest- 
time. 

With  the  exception  of  a  casual  song  of 
the  lark  in  a  fresh  morning,  of  the  black¬ 
bird  and  thrush  at  sunset,  or  the  mono¬ 
tonous  wail  of  the  yellow-hammer,  the 
silence  of  birds  is  now  complete  ;  even 
the  lesser  reed-sparrow,  which  may  very 
properly  be  called  the  English  mock-bird , 
and  which  kept  up  a  perpetual  clatter 
with  the  notes  of  the  sparrow,  the  swal¬ 
low,  the  white-throat,  &c.  in  every  hedge- 
bottom,  day  and  night,  has  ceased. 

Boys  will  now  be  seen  in  the  evening 
twilight  with  match,  gunpowder,  &c., 
and  green  boughs  for  self-defence,  busy 
in  storming  the  paper-built  castles  of 
wasps,  the  larvse  of  which  furnish  anglers 
with  store  of  excellent  baits.  Spring- 
flowers  have  given  place  to  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  class.  Climbing  plants  mantle  and 
festoon  every  hedge.  The  wild  hop,  the 
brione,  the  clematis  or  traveller’s  joy, 
the  large  white  convolvulus,  whose  bold 
yet  delicate  flowers  will  display  them¬ 
selves  to  a  very  late  period  of  the  year — 
vetches,  and  white  and  yellow  ladies- 
bed-straw  —  invest  almost  every  bush 
with  their  varied  beauty,  and  breathe  on 
the  passer-by  their  faint  summer  sweet¬ 
ness.  The  campanula  rotundifolia ,  the 
hare-bell  of  poets,  and  the  blue-bell  of 
botanists,  arrests  the  eye  on  every  dry 
bank,  rock,  and  wayside,  with  its  beauti¬ 
ful  cerulean  bells.  There  too  we  behold 
wild  scabiouses,  mallows,  the  woody 
nightshade,  wood-betony,  and  centaury  ; 
the  red  and  white-striped  convolvulus  also 
throws  its  flowers  under  your  feet ;  corn 
fields  glow  with  whole  armies  of  scarlet 
poppies,  cockle,  and  the  rich  azure  plumes 
of  viper’s-bugloss  ;  even  thistles ,  the 
curse  of  Cain,  diffuse  a  glow  of  beauty 
over  wastes  and  barren  places.  Some 
species,  particularly  the  musk  thistles,  are 
really  noble  plants,  wearing  their  formi¬ 
dable  arms,  their  silken  vest,  and  their 
gorgeous  crimson  tufts  of  fragrant  flowers 
issuing  from  a  coronal  of  interwoven 


down  and  spines,  with  a  grace  which  casts 
far  into  the  shade  many  a  favourite  of  the 
garden. 

But  whoever  would  taste  all  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  July,  let  him  go,  in  pleasant  com¬ 
pany,  if  possible,  into  heaths  and  woods  ; 
it  is  there,  in  her  uncultured  haunts,  that 
summer  now  holds  her  court.  The  stern 
castle,  the  lowly  convent,  the  deer  and 
the  forester  have  tanished  thence  many 
ages ;  yet  nature  still  casts  round  the 
forest-lodge,  the  gnarled  oak  and  lovely 
mere,  the  same  charms  as  ever.  The  most 
hot  and  sandy  tracts,  which  we  might 
naturally  imagine  would  now  be  parched 
up,  are  in  full  glory.  The  erica  tetralix , 
or  bell-heath,  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
indigenous  species,  is  now  in  bloom,  and 
has  converted  the  brown  bosom  of  the 
waste  into  one  wide  sea  of  crimson  ;  the 
air  is  charged  with  its  honied  odour.  The 
dry,  elastic  turf  glows,  not  only  with  its 
flowers,  but  with  those  of  the  wild  thyme, 
the  clear  blue  milkwort,  the  yellow  as¬ 
phodel,  and  that  curious  plant  the  sun¬ 
dew.  with  its  drops  of  inexhaustible 
liquor  sparkling  in  the  fiercest  sun  like 
diamonds.  There  wave  the  cotton-rush, 
the  tall  fox-glove,  and  the  taller  golden 
mullein.  There  creep  the  various  species 
of  heath-berries,  cranberries,  bilberries, 
&c.,  furnishing  the  poor  with  a  source  of 
profit,  and  the  rich  of  luxury.  What  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  throw  ourselves  down  be¬ 
neath  the  verdant  screen  of  the  beautiful 
fern,  or  the  shade  of  a  venerable  oak,  in 
such  a  scene,  and  listen  to  the  summer 
sounds  of  bees,  grasshoppers,  and  ten 
thousand  other  insects,  mingled  with  the 
more  remote  and  solitary  cries  of  the  pe¬ 
wit  and  the  curlew  !  Then,  to  think  of 
the  coach-horse,  urged  on  his  sultry  stage, 
or  the  plough-boy  and  his  teem,  plung¬ 
ing  in  the  depths  of  a  burning  fallow,  or 
of  our  ancestors,  in  times  of  national  fa¬ 
mine,  plucking  up  the  wild  fern-roots  for 
bread,  and  what  an  enhancement  of  our 
own  luxurious  ease  !* 

But  woods,  the  depths  of  woods,  are 
the  most  delicious  retreats  during  the  fiery 
noons  of  July.  The  great  azure  campa¬ 
nulas,  or  Canterbury  bells,  are  there  in 
bloom,  and,  in  chalk  or  limestone  dis¬ 
tricts,  there  are  also  now  to  be  found  those 
curiosities,  the  bee  and  fly  orchises.  The 
soul  of  John  Evelyn  well  might  envy  us 
a  wood  lounge  at  this  period. 

Time's  Telescope. 

*  It  is  a  fact  not  known  to  every  juvenile  lover 
of  iiature,  that  a  transverse  section  of  a  fern- 
root  presents  a  miniature  picture  of  an  oak  tree 
which  no  painter  could  rival. 
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( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  sun  is  in  apogee,  or  at  his  greatest 
distance  from  the  earth  on  the  2nd,  in 
10  deg.  Cancer  ;  he  enters  Leo  on  the 
23rd,  at  5h.  13m.  afternoon;  he  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  planet  Saturn  on 
the  2nd  at  llh.  30m.  morning,  in  9  deg. 
Cancer ,  and  with  Mars  on  the  12th  at 
1  h.  45  m.  afternoon,  being  advanced  10 
deg.  further  in  the  eliptic. 

Venus  and  Saturn  are  also  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  on  the  26th  at  3h.  afternoon,  in  13 
deg.  Cancer. 

Mercury  will  again  be  visible  for  a 
short  time  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
a  little  after  the  sun  has  set,  arriving  on 
the  16th  at  his  greatest  eastern  elonga¬ 
tion,  or  apparent  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  system,  as  seen  from  the  earth  in 
20  deg.  Leo  ;  and  in  aphelio,  or  that 
point  of  his  orbit  most  distant  from  the 
sun,  on  the  22nd  ;  he  becomes  stationary 
on  the  29th. 

There  is  only  one  visible  eclipse  of 
Jupiter’s  first  satellite  this  month — on 
the  5th,  at  10  h.  21  m.  evening. 

The  Georgium  Sidus,  or  Herschel, 
comes  to  an  opposition  with  the  sun  on 
the  19th,  at  6h.  15m.  evening;  he  is 
then  nearest  the  earth,  and  consequently 
in  the  most  favourable  position  for  obser¬ 
vation  ;  he  began  retrograding  on  the  1st 
of  May  in  28  deg.  12  m.  of  Capricornus ; 
he  rises  on  the  1st,  at  9  h.  11m.  evening, 
culminating  at  1  h.  16  m.,  and  setting  at 
5  h.  21  m.  morning,  pursuing  the  course 
of  the  sun  on  the  17th  of  January;  he 
moves  only  13  m.  of  a  deg.  in  the  course 
of  the  month,  rising  2  h.  earlier  on  the 
31st. 

This  planet,  called  also  Uranus,  was 
discovered  by  Herschel  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1781.  It  is  the  most  distant  orb 
in  our  system  yet  known.  From  certain 
inequalities  on  the  motion  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  the  existence  of  a  planet  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  beyond  the  orbit  of  either 
had  been  before  suspected  ;  its  apparent 
magnitude,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  is 
about  3,^  sec.,  or  of  the  size  of  a  star  of 
the  sixth  magnitude,  and  as  from  its 
distance  from  the  sun,  it  shines  but  with 
a  pale  light,  it  cannot  often  be  distin¬ 
guished  with  the  naked  eye.  Its  diameter 
is  about  times  that  of  the  earth,  and 
completes  its  revolution  in  something  less 
than  83^  years.  The  want  of  light  in 
this  planet,  on  account  of  its  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun,  is  supplied  by  six 
moons,  which  revolve  round  their  primarv 


in  different  periods.  There  is  a  remark¬ 
able  peculiarity  attached  to  their  orbits, 
which  aie  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  they  revolve  in 
them  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  signs. 

44  Moore,”  in  an  old  almanack,  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  difference  of  light  and  heat 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn, 
and  the  earth ,  says, — 

*  From  hence  how  large,  how  strong  the  sun  s 
bright  ball, 

But  seen  from  thence,  how  languid  and  how 
small, 

When  the  keen  north  with  all  its  fury  blows. 

Congeals  the  floods  and  forms  the  fleecy 
snows  : 

’Tis  heat  intense,  to  what  can  there  be  known, 

Warmer  our  poles  than  in  its  burning  (!)  zone; 

One  moment's  cold  like  their’s  would  pierce 
the  bone. 

Freeze  the  heart’s  blood,  and  turn  us  all  to 
stone.” 

Were  Saturn  thus  situated,  what  would 
the  inhabitants  of  Herschel  feel,  whose 
distance  is  still  further  ? — pursuing  this 
train  of  reasoning,  the  heat  in  the  planet 
Mercury  would  be  seven  times  greater 
than  on  our  globe,  and  were  the  earth  in 
the  same  position,  all  the  water  on  its 
surface  would  boil,  and  soon  be  turned 
into  vapour,  but  as  the  degree  of  sensible 
heat  in  any  planet  does  not  depend  alto¬ 
gether  on  its  nearness  to  the  sun,  the 
temperature  of  these  planets  may  be  as 
mild  as  that  of  the  most  genial  climate  of 
our  globe. 

The  theory  of  the  sun  being  a  body  of 
fire  having  been  long  since  exploded,  and 
heat  being  found  to  be  generated  by  the 
union  of  the  sun’s  rays  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  earth,  so  the  caloric  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
planets  may  be  distributed  in  different 
quantities,  according  to  the  situation  they 
occupy  with  regard  to  the  sun,  and  which 
is  put  into  action  by  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays,  so  as  to  produce  that  degree  of 
sensible  heat  requisite  for  each  respective 
planet.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a 
small  quantity  of  caloric  exists  in  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  a  greater  quantity  in  Herschel, 
which  is  fifty  times  farther  from  the  sun 
than  the  other,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  those  planets  nearest  the  sun 
suffer  under  the  action  of  excessive  heat, 
or  that  the  more  distant  are  exposed  to 
the  rigours  of  insufferable  cold,  which, 
in  either  case,  might  render  them  unfit 
for  the  abodes  of  intellectual  beings. 

Pasche. 
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Mttti)  J5oo*t. 

No.  XLI. 

THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  COAT. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

My  master,  at  first  sight  of  me,  expressed 
great  admiration.  He  had  given  his  ar¬ 
chitect  of  garments  orders  to  make  him  a 
blue  coat  in  his  best  style ;  in  consequence 
of  which  I  was  ushered  into  the  world. 
The  gentleman  who  introduced  me  into 
company  was  at  the  time  in  very  high 
spirits,  being  engaged  in  a  new  literary 
undertaking,  of  the  success  of  which  he 
indulged  very  sanguine  hopes.  On  this 
occasion  we,  that  is,  to  use  similar  lan¬ 
guage  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  a  well- 
known  instance,  I  and  my  master  paid  a 
great  number  of  visits  to  his  particular 
friends,  and  others  whom  he  thought 
likely  to  encourage  and  promote  his  pro¬ 
ject.  The  reception  we  generally  met 
with  was  highly  satisfactory  ;  smiles  and 
promises  of  support  were  bestowed  in 
abundance  upon  us.  I  use  the  plural 
number,  with  justice,  as  it  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  although  my  master  scarcely 
ever  dreamt  that  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  As  I  had,  however,  the  special 
privilege  of  being  behind  his  back ,  I  had 
the  advantage  which  that  situation  pecu¬ 
liarly  confers,  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  He  never  dreamt  that  the 
expressions,  “  How  well  you  are  looking,” 
— -u  I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  &c.  so  com¬ 
mon  in  his  ears,  would  scarcely  ever  have 
been  used  had  it  not  been  for  my  influ¬ 
ence.  To  be  sure  I  have  overheard  him 
say,  as  we  have  been  walking  along, 
“  There  goes  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine  ;  but,  bless  me,  how  altered  he  is  ! 
he  looks  poor  and  meanly  dressed,  but 
I’m  determined  I’ll  speak  to  him,  for 
fear  he  should  think  me  so  shabby  as  to 
shy  him.”  Thus  giving  an  instance  in 
himself,  certainly,  of  respect  for  the  man 
and  not  the  coat.  My  short  history  goes 
rather  to  prove  that  the  reverse  is  almost 
every  day’s  experience.  Matters  went  on 
pretty  well  with  us  until  my  master  was 
seized  with  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  his  literary  scheme  was 
completely  defeated,  and  his  condition  in 
life  materially  injured  ;  of  course,  the 
glad  tones  of  encouragement  which  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  were  changed 
into  expressions  of  condolence,  and  some¬ 
times  assurances  of  unabated  friendship  ; 
but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  1, 
the  handsomest  blue  coat,  was  still  in 
good  condition ,  and  it  will  perhaps  ap¬ 
pear,  that  if  I  were  not  my  master’s 
warmest  friend,  I  was,  at  all  events,  the 


only  one  that  stuck  to  him  to  the  last. 
Eternal  respect  to  both  of  us  continued 
much  the  same  for  some  time  longer,  but 
by  degrees  we  both,  at  the  same  time , 
observed,  that  an  alteration  began  to  take 
place.  My  master  attributed  this  to  his 
altered  fortunes,  and  I  placed  it  to  the  score 
of  my  decayed  appearance — the  thread¬ 
bare  cloth  and  tarnished  button  came  in, 
1  was  sure,  for  their  full  share  of  neglect, 
and  he  at  last  fell  into  the  same  opinion. 
To  describe  all  the  variety  of  treatment 
that  we  experienced  would  be  a  tedious 
and  unpleasant  task, — but  I  was  the  more 
convinced  that  I  had  at  least  as  much  to 
do  with  it  as  my  master,  from  observing 
that  all  the  gradations  in  manner,  from 
coolness  to  shyness,  and  from  shyness  to 
neglect,  kept  pace,  remarkably,  with  the 
changes  in  my  appearance.  My  master 
was,  at  length,  the  only  individual  who 
paid  any  respect  or  attention  to  me,  after 
most  of  his  old  acquaintances  had  ceased 
to  notice  him.  I  have  heard  him  exclaim, 
u  Oh,  that  mankind  would  treat  me  with 
as  much  constancy  as  my  old  true  blue  ! 
Thou  hast  faithfully  served  me  through¬ 
out  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  art 
faithful  still,  now  both  of  us  are  left  to 
wither  in  adversity.”  -■> 

I  could  make  a  long  story  of  it,  were  I 
to  detail  all  my  adventures  ;  they  may, 
however,  be  easily  imagined  from  what 
has  been  stated,  and  from  which  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  in  too  many  instances,  the  world 
pays  more  respect  to  the  coat ,  than  to  the 
man ,  and  therefore  that  a  man  would 
often  derive  more  consequence  and  benefit 
if  he  had  the  advantage  of  having  for  his 
patron — a  tailor  instead  of  a  man  of  rank . 

J.  B. 


Et)t  JiobeUst. 

No.  CIV. 

THE  COTTER’S  DAUGHTER. 

It  was  a  cold  stormy  night  in  December, 
and  the  green  logs  as  they  blazed  and 
crackled  on  the  Cotter’s  hearth,  were  ren¬ 
dered  more  delightful,  more  truly  com¬ 
fortable,  by  the  contrast  with  the  icy 
showers  of  snow  and  sleet  which  swept 
against  the  frail  casement,  making  all 
without  cheerless  and  miserable. 

The  Cotter  was  a  handsome,  intelligent 
old  man,  and  afforded  me  much  informa¬ 
tion  upon  glebes,  and  flocks,  and  rural 
economy  ;  while  his  spouse,  a  venerable 
matron,  was  humming  to  herself  some 
long  since  forgotten  ballad  ;  and  indus¬ 
triously  twisting  and  twirling  about  her 
long  knitting  needles,  that  promised  soon 
to  produce  a  pair  of  formidable  winter 
hose.  Their  son,  a  stout,  healthy  young 
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peasant  of  three-and-twenty,  was  sitting 
in  the  spacious  chimney-corner,  sharing 
his  frugal  supper  of  bread  and  cheese 
with  a  large,  shaggy  sheep  dog,  who  sat 
on  his  haunches  wistfully  watching  every 
mouthful,  and  snap,  snap,  snapping,  and 
dextrously  catching  every  morsel  that  was 
cast  to  him. 

We  were  all  suddenly  startled,  however, 
by  h  is  loud  bark  ;  when,  jumping  up,  he 
rushed,  or  rather  dew  towards  the  door. 

“  Whew  !  whew!”  whistled  the  youth 
— “  Whoy — what  the  dickens  ails  thee, 
Royer  ?”  said  he,  rising  and  following 
him  to  the  door  to  learn  the  cause  of  his 
alarm.  u  What  !  be  they  gone  again, 
ey  ?”  for  the  dog  was  silent.  “  What  do 
thee  sniffle  at,  boy  ?  On'y  look  at  ’un 
feyther  ;  how  the  beast  whines  and  wag¬ 
gles  his  stump  o’  tail  ! — It’s  some  ’un  he 
knows  for  sartain.  I’d  lay  a  wager  it  wur 
Bill  Miles  corn’d  about  the  harrow,  fey¬ 
ther.” 

“  Did  thee  hear  any  knock,  lad  ?”  said 
the  father. 

“  Noa!”  replied  the  youth;  “  but  may¬ 
hap  Bill  peep’d  thro’  the  hoal  in  the 
shutter,  and  is  a  bit  dash’d  like  at  seeing 
a  gentleman  here.  Bill !  is’t  thee,  Master 
Miles  ?”  continued  he,  bawling.  “  Lord  ! 
the  wind  whistles  so  a’  can’t  hear  me. 
Shall  I  unlatch  the  door,  feyther  ?” 

“  Ay,  lad,  do,  an  thou  wilt,”  replied 
the  old  man  ;  “  Rover’s  wiser  nor  we  be 
— a  dog  ’ll  scent  a  friend,  when  a  man 
would’nt  know  un.” 

Rover  still  continued  his  low  importu¬ 
nate  whine,  and  began  to  scratch  against 
the  door.  The  lad  threw  it  open — the 
dog  brushed  past  him  in  an  instant,  and 
his  quick,  short,  continuous  yelping,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  immoderate  joy  and  recogni¬ 
tion. 

“  Hollo  !  where  be’st  thee,  Bill  ?”  said 
the  young  peasant,  stepping  over  the 
threshold.  “  Come,  none  of  thee  tricks 
upon  travellers,  Master  Bill ;  I  zee  thee 
beside  the  rick  yon  !”  and  quitting  the 
door  for  half  a  minute,  he  again  hastily 
entered  the  cor.  The  rich  colour  of  ro¬ 
bust  health  had  fled  from  his  cheeks — bis 
lips  quivered — and  he  looked  like  one 
bereft  of  his  senses,  or  under  the  influence 
of  some  frightful  apparition. 

The  dame  rose  up — her  work  fell  from 
her  trembling  hands — 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?”  said  she. 

“  What's  frighted  thee,  lad  ?”  asked 
the  old  man,  rising. 

“  Oh  !  feyther! — oh  !  mother  !” — ex¬ 
claimed  he,  drawing  them  hastily  on  one 
side  and  whispering  something  in  a  low, 
and  almost  inaudible  voice. 

The  old  woman  raised  her  hands  in 
supplication  and  tottered  to  her  chair — 


while  the  Cotter,  bursting  out  into  a 
paroxysm  of  violent  rage,  clutched  his 
son’s  arm,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice : 

“  Make  fast  the  door,  boy,  an  thou’lt 
not  have  my  curse  on  thee  ! — I  tell  ’ee, 
she  shan’t  come  hither  ! — No — never — • 
never  ; — there’s  poison  in  her  breath — a’ 
will  spurn  her  from  me ! — A  pest  on  her! 
— What ;  wilt  not  do  my  bidding  ?” 

“  O  !  feyther,  feyther  !”  cried  the  young 
peasant,  whose  heart  seemed  overcharged 
with  grief,  “  It  be  a  cold,  raw  night — ye 
wou’dna  kick  a  cur  from  the  door  to 
perish  in  the  storm  !  Doant  ’ee  be  hot 
and  hasty,  feyther,  thou  art  not  uncha¬ 
ritable — On  me  knees  !” — 

“  Psha  !”  exclaimed  the  enraged  fa¬ 
ther,  only  exasperated  by  his  remon¬ 
strances.  “  Whoy  talk  ’ee  to  me,  son — 
I  am  deaf — deaf ! — Mine  own  hand  shall 
bar  the  door  agen  her  !” — adding  with 
bitterness — “  let  her  die !”— and  stepping 
past  his  prostrate  son,  was  about  to  ex¬ 
ecute  his  purpose — when,  a  young  girl, 
whose  once  gay  and  flimsy  raiment  was 
drenched  and  stained,  and  torn  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  appeared  at  the 
door.  The  old  man  recoiled  with  a  shud¬ 
der — she  was  as  pale  as  death — and  her 
trembling  limbs  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
support  her — a  profusion  of  light  brown 
hair  hung  dishevelled  and  in  disorder 
about  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  added 
to  her  forlorn  appearance.  She  stretched 
forth  her  arms  and  pronounced  the  name 
of  “Father!”  but  further  utterance  was 
prevented  by  the  convulsive  sobs  that 
heaved  her  bosom. 

u  Mary — woman  !”  cried  the  old  man, 
trembling — “  Call  me  not  feyther — thou 
art  none  of  mine — thou  hast  no  feyther 
now — nor  1  a  daughter — thou  art  a  ser¬ 
pent  that  hath  stung  the  bosom  that  che¬ 
rished  thee  !  Go  to  the  fawning  villain 
— the  black-hearted  sycophant  that  drag¬ 
ged  thee  from  our  arms — from  our  happy 
home  to  misery  and  pollution — go,  and 
bless  him  for  breaking  thy  poor  old  fey- 
ther’s  heart  !” 

Overcome  by  these  heart-rending  re¬ 
proaches,  the  distressed  girl  fainted  ;  but 
the  strong  arm  of  the  young  Cotter  sup¬ 
ported  her — for  her  tender-hearted  youth, 
moved  by  his  fallen  sister’s  sorrows,  had 
ventured  again  to  intercede. 

“  Hah !  touch  not  her  defiled  and  loath¬ 
some  body,”  cried  the  old  man — “  thrust 
her  from  the  door,  and  let  her  find  a 
grave  where  she  may.  Boy  !  wilt  thou 
dare  disobey  me  ?”  and  he  raised  his 
clenched  hand,  while  anger  flashed  from 
his  eye. 

“Strike!  feyther  —  strike  me!”  said 
the  poor  lad,  bursting  into  tears — “  fell 
me  to  the  ’arth  !  Kill  me,  an  thou  wilt 
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— I  care  not — I  will  never  turn  my  heart 
agen  poor  Mary  ! — Bean’t  she  my  sister? 
Did  thee  not  teach  me  to  love  her  ?-— Poor 
lass  ! — she  do  want  it  all  now,  feyther — ■ 
for  she  be  downcast  and  broken-hearted  ! 
— -Nay,  thee  art  kind  and  good,  feyther — 
I  know  thee  art — I  zee  thine  eyes  be  full 
o’  tears — and  thee — thee  woant  cast  her 
away  from  thee,  I  know  thee  woant. 
Mother,  speak  to  ’un  ;  speak  to  sister 
Mary  too — it  be  our  own  Mary  !  Doant 
’ee  kill  her  wi’  unkindness  !” 

The  old  man,  moved  by  his  affectionate 
entreaties,  no  longer  offered  any  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  son’s  wishes,  but  hiding  his 
face  in  his  hands,  he  fled  from  the  affect¬ 
ing  scene  to  an  adjoining  room. 

Her  venerable  mother  having  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  her  lost  daughter’s 
sudden  appearance,  now  rose  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  unfortunate,  and  by  the 
aid  of  restoratives  brought  poor  Mary  to 
the  full  sense  of  her  wretchedness.  She 
was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  same  humble 
pallet,  to  which,  in  the  days  of  her  inno¬ 
cence  and  peace,  she  had  always  retired 
so  light-hearted  and  joyously,  but  where 
she  now  found  a  lasting  sleep — an  eternal 
repose! — Yes,  poor  Mary  died! — and 
having  won  the  forgiveness  and  blessing 
of  her  offended  parents,  death  was  wel¬ 
come  to  her. — Absurdities :  in  Prose  and 
Verse. 


©n'stns  ant!  Snbenttans. 

No.  XXVII. 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Here  waving  groves  a  checkered  scene  display, 
And  part  admit,  and  partexclude  the  day.” 

Pope. 

Or  the  origin  of  these  enchanting  gar¬ 
dens,  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  his  “  Antiquities 
of  Surrey,”  gives  us  the  following  account : 
— “  At  Vauxhall,  Sir  Samuel  Morland 
built  a  fine  rOom,  anno  16G7,  the  inside 
all  of  looking-glass,  and  fountains  very 
pleasant  to  behold,  which  is  much  visited 
by  strangers  :  it  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden,  covered  with  Cornish  slate, 
on  the  point  of  which  he  placed  a  punch- 
inello,  very  well  carved,  which  held  a 
dial,  but  the  winds  have  demolished  it.” 
And  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  “  History 
of  Music,”  has  the  following  account  of 
it “  The  house  seems  to  have  been  re¬ 
built  since  the  time  that  Sir  Samuel  Mor¬ 
land  dwelt  in  it.  About  the  year  1730, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers  became  the  occupier 
of  it,  and,  there  being  a  large  garden 
belonging  to  it,  planted  with  a  great 
number  of  stately  trees,  and  laid  out  in 


shady  walks,  it  obtained  the  name  ot 
Spring  Gardens  ;  and  the  house  being 
converted  into  a  tavern,  or  place  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  was  much  frequented  by  the 
votaries  of  pleasure.  Mr.  Tyers  opened 
it  with  an  advertisement  of  a  Ridotto  al 
Fresco ,  a  term  which  the  people  of  this 
country  had  till  that  time  been  strangers 
to.  These  entertainments  were  repeated 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  num¬ 
bers  resorted  to  partake  of  them.  This 
encouraged  the  proprietor  to  make  his 
garden  a  place  of  musical  entertainment, 
for  every  evening  during  the  summer 
season.  To  this  end  he  was  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  decorating  the  gardens  with 
paintings  ;  he  engaged  a  band  of  excel¬ 
lent  musicians  ;  he  issued  silver  tickets 
at  one  guinea  each  for  admission,  and 
receiving  great  encouragement,  he  set  up 
an  organ  in  the  orchestra,  and,  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  garden,  erected  a  fine 
statue  of  Mr.  Handel.”  These  gardens 
are  said  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
England ;  but  they  are  not  so  old  as  the 
Mulberry  Gardens,  (on  the  'ispot  now 
called  Spring  Gardens,  near  St.  James’s 
Park,)  where  king  Charles  II.  went  to 
regale  himself  the  night  after  his  restora¬ 
tion,  and  formed  an  immediate  connexion 
with  Mrs.  Palmer,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Cleveland.  The  trees,  however,  are  more 
than  a  century  old,  and,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  were  planted  for  a  public  garden. 
This  property  was  formerly  held  by  Jane 
Fauxe,  or  Yaux,  widow,  in  1615  ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  (says  Nichols)  that 
she  was  the  relict  of  the  infamous  Guy. 
In  the  u  Spectator,”  No.  383,  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son  introduces  a  voyage  from  the  Temple 
Stairs  to  Vauxhall,  in  which  he  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  friend,  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley.  In  the  “  Connoisseur,”  No.  G8,  we 
find  a  very  humourous  description  of  the 
behaviour  of  an  old  penurious  citizen, 
who  had  treated  his  family  here  with  a 
handsome  supper.  The  magnificence  of 
these  gardens  calls  to  recollection  the 
magic  representations  in  the  u  Arabian 
Nights’  Entertainments,”  where 

“  The  blazing  glories,  with  a  cheerful  ray. 
Supply  the  sun,  and  counterfeit  the  day.’’ 

,  j 

Grosely,  in  his  u  Tour  to  London,”* 
says,  (relating  to  Ranelagh  and  Vaux¬ 
hall,)  u  These  entertainments,  which  be¬ 
gin  in  the  month  of  May,  are  continued 
every  night.  They  bring  together  per¬ 
sons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions ;  and 
amongst  these,  a  considerable  number  of 
females,  whose  charms  want  only  that 
cheerful  air,  which  is  the  flower  and 
quintessence  of  beauty.  These  places 

*  1765,  translated  from  the  French  by  Thomas 
Nugent,  LL.D. 
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serve  equally  as  a  rendezvous  either  for 
business  or  intrigue.  They  form,  as  it 
were,  private  coteries  ;  there  you  see  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers,  with  their  children, 
enjoying  domestic  happiness  in  the  midst 
of  public  diversions.  The  English  as¬ 
sert,  that  such  entertainments  as  these  can 
never  subsist  in  France,  on  account  of  the 
levity  of  the  people.  Certain  it  is,  that 
those  of  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  which 
are  guarded  only  by  outward  decency, 
are  conducted  without  tumult  and  dis¬ 
order,  which  often  disturb  the  public 
diversions  of  France.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  English  are  gainers  thereby  ; 
the  joy  which  they  seem  in  search  of  at 
those  places  does  not  beam  through  their 
countenances ;  they  look  as  grave  at 
Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  as  at  the  Bank, 
at  church,  or  a  private  club.  All  persons 
there  seem  to  say,  what  a  young  English 
nobleman  said  to  his  governor,  Am  I  as 
joyous  as  I  should  be  ?”  P.  T.  W. 


dime 

THE  CHIEF  CAUSES  OF  THE  SUCCESS 
OF  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  IN 
GREECE  AND  ROME. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  principal  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  amazing  success  obtained  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  during  the  early  ages,  may 
perhaps  prove  interesting  to  the  lovers  of 
the  arts  in  this  country. 

The  elevation  to  which  the  arts  in 
Greece  arrived  was  owing  to  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  various  circumstances.  The 
imitative  arts,  we  are  told,  in  that  classic 
country  formed  a  part  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  were  inseparably  connected  with 
the  heathen  worship.  The  temples  were 
magnificently  erected,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  statues  of  pagan  deities,  before 
which,  in  reverential  awe,  the  people  pros¬ 
trated  themselves.  Every  man  of  any 
substance  had  an  idol  in  his  own  habita¬ 
tion,  executed  by  a  reputed  sculptor.  In 
all  public  situations  the  patriotic  actions 
of  certain  citizens  were  represented,  that 
beholders  might  be  induced  to  emulate 
their  virtues.  On  contemplating  these 
masterpieces  of  art,  which  were  so  truly 
exquisite  that  the  very  coldest  spectator 
was  unable  to  resist  their  almost  magical 
influence,  the  vicious  were  reclaimed,  and 
the  ignorant  stood  abashed.  Indeed,  it 
has  often  been  asserted,  that  the  statues 
by  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  were  so  ini¬ 
mitably  executed,  that  the  people  ot  Paros 
adored  them  as  living  gods.  Those 
artists  who  performed  such  extraordinary 
wonders  as  these  were  held  in  an  esteemed 


light,  of  which  we  cannot  form  the  least 
idea.  We  are  certain  they  were  paid 
most  enormous  prices  for  their  produc¬ 
tions,  and  consequently  could  afford  to 
adorn  them  with  every  beauty  of  art,  and 
to  bestow  more  time  on  them  than  can 
ever  be  expected  from  any  modern  artist. 

As  soon  as  the  arts  had  arrived  at  their 
highest  pitch  of  excellency  in  Greece,  the 
country  was  laid  waste  by  the  invading 
power  of  the  Romans.  All  the  Greek 
cities  which  contained  the  greatest  trea¬ 
sures  were  demolished,  and  all  the  pic¬ 
tures*  and  statues  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  general,  who  had  them 
carefully  preserved  and  conveyed  from  the 
land  where  they  had  been  adored.  Of 
the  estimation  in  which  these  great  wofks 
were  held  by  the  Romans,  we  may  form 
some  idea  by  the  general  assuring  a  sol¬ 
dier,  to  whose  charge  he  gave  a  statue  by 
Praxiteles,  that  if  he  broke  it,  he  should 
get  another  as  well  made  in  its  place. 
War  is  a  very  destructive  enemy  to  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture  ;  the  intestine  quarrels 
which  ensued  after  the  Romans  had  con¬ 
quered  the  country,  rendered  the  exercise 
of  the  art  impracticable. 

The  arts  were  neglected  in  Rome  until 
the  introduction  of  the  popish  religion. 
At  that  eventful  era,  statues  and  pictures 
were  eagerly  sought  for  ;  the  admirable 
Grecian  works  were  Appropriated  to  pur¬ 
poses  quite  contrary  to  their  pagan  origin, 
for  in  many  cases  heathen  deities  were 
converted  into  apostles.  The  labours  of 
Phidias,  Myron,  Praxiteles,  Lysippus, 
and  Scopas,*f-  were  highly  valued  by  the 
Romans,  who  became  the  correct  imita¬ 
tors,  and  in  time  the  rivals,  of  those  cele¬ 
brated  sculptors.  G.  W.  N. 

*  The  pictures  alluded  to  were  the  works  of 
Apelles,  Apollodorus,  and  Protogeues. 

t  These  sculptors,  according  to  Pliny,  were 
the  most  reputed  among  the  ancients. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

iluhltc  journals. 


LOVE  S  VICTIM.* 

She  left  her  own  warm  home 
To  tempt  the  frozen  waste, 

What  time  the  traveller  fear’d  to  roam, 

And  hunter  shunn’d  the  blast, 

Love  pour’d  his  strength- into  her  soul — 

Could  peril  e’er  his  power  controul ! 

*  A  few  miles  below  the  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains  in  the  Valley  of  Saco,  is  a  little  rise 
of  land  called  “  Nancy’s  Hill.*  It  was  formerly 
thickly  covered  with  trees,  a  cluster  of  which 
remains  to  mark  the  spot.  In  1773,  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Jefferson  co.  U.  S.  lived  Nancy - ,  of 

respectable  connexions.  She  was  engaged  to  be 
married.  Her  lover  had  set  out  for  Lancaster. 
She  would  follow  him  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
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She  left  her  own  warm  home. 

When  stone,  aud  herb,  and  tree. 

And  all  beneath  heaven’s  lurid  dome 
By  wintry  majesty, 

In  his  stern  age,  were  clad  with  snow, 

And  human  hearts  beat  chill  and  slow. 

It  was  a  fearful  hour 

For  one  so  young  and  fair : 

The  woods  had  not  one  sheltering  bow'er, 

The  earth  was  trackless  there. 

The  very  boughs  in  silver  slept, 

As  the  sea-foam  had  o’er  them  swept. 

Snow  after  snow  came  down, 

The  sky  look’d  fix’d  in  ice ; 

She  deem'd  amid  the  season’s  power, 

Her  love  would  all  suffice 
To  keep  the  source  of  being  warm. 

And  mock  the  terrors  of  the  storm. 

Love  was  her  world  of  life 
She  thought  but  of  her  heart, 

And  knowing  that  the  winter’s  strife 
Could  not  its  hope  dispart. 

She  dream’d  not  that  its  home  of  clay 
Might  yield  before  the  tempest’s  sway — 

Or  judged  that  passion’s  power— 

Passion  so  strong  and  pure, 

Might  mock  the  snow-fiake’s  wildering  shower. 
Proud  that  it  could  endure. 

As  w  oman  oft  in  times  before 
Had  peril  borne  as  much  or  more. 

She  went- dawn  past  o’er  dawn. 

None  saw  her  face  again. 

The  eyes  she  should  have  gazed  upon. 

Look’d  for  her  face  in  vain— 

The  ear  to  which  her  voice  was  song. 

Her  voice  had  sought — bow  vainly  long ! 

There  is  in  Saco’s  vale 
A  gently  swelling  hill, 

Shadows  have  wrapt  it  like  a  veil 
From  trees  that  mark  it  still. 

Around,  the  mountains  towering  blue 
Look  on  that  spot  of  saddest  hue, 

’Twas  by  that  little  hill. 

At  the  dark  noon  of  night. 

Close  by  a  frozen  snow-hid  rill, 

Where  branches  close  unite 
Even  in  winter’s  leafless  time, 

The  skeletons  of  summer's  prime. 

That  flash’d  the  traveller’s  flame 
On  tree  and  precipice. 

And  show’d  a  fair  unearthly  frame 
In  robes  of  glittering  ice, 

With  head  against  a  trunk  inclined. 

Like  a  dream-spirit  of  the  mind. 

’Twas  that  love-wander’d  maid,  death-pale, 

Her  very  heart’s  blood  froze, 

Love’s  Niobe,  in  her  own  vale, 

Now  reckless  of  all  woes— 

on  foot.  There  was  not  a  house  for  thirty  miles, 
and  the  way  through  the  wild  woods  a  footpath 
only.  She  persisted  in  her  design,  and  wrapping 
herself  in  her  long  cloak,  proceeded  on  her  way. 
Snow  and  frost  took  place  for  several  weeks, 
when  some  persons  passing  her  route,  reached 
the  hill  at  night.  On  lighting  their  fires,  an  un¬ 
earthly  figure  stood  before  them  beneath  the 
bending  branches,  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  ice.  It 
was  the  lifeless  form  of  Nancy. 


Love's  victim  fair,  and  true,  and  meet. 

As  she  ot  the  famed  Paraclete. 

The  mountains  round  shall  tell 
Her  tale  to  travellers  long, 

The  little  vale  of  Saco  sw  ell 
The  western  poet’s  song. 

And  “  Nancy’s  Hill  ”  in  loftier  rhymes 
Be  sung  through  unborn  realms  and  times. 

Nevj  Monthly  Magazine. 


2Ebc  ©atbevtr. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff. ” —  IVotton. 

The  late  Dr.  Barclay  was  a  wit  and  a 
scholar,  as  well  as  a  very  great  physiolo¬ 
gist.  When  a  happy  illustration,  or  even 
a  point  of  pretty  broad  humour,  occurred 
to  his  mind,  he  hesitated  not  to  apply  it 
to  the  subject  in  hand  ;  and  in  this  way, 
he  frequently  roused  and  rivetted  atten¬ 
tion,  when  more  abstract  reasoning  might 
have  failed  of  its  aim.  On  one  occasion 
he  happened  to  dine  with  a  large  party, 
composed  chiefly  of  medical  men.  As  the 
wine  cup  circulated,  the  conversation  ac¬ 
cidentally  took  a  professional  turn,  and 
from  the  excitation  of  the  moment,  or 
some  other  cause,  two  of  the  youngest 
individuals  present  were  the  most  forward 
in  delivering  their  opinions.  Sir  James 
MTntosh  once  told  a  political  opponent, 
that  so  far  from  following  his  example  of 
using  hard  words  and  soft  arguments,  he 
would  pass,  if  possible,  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  use  soft  words  and  hard 
arguments.  But  our  unfledged  M.  D.’s 
disregarded  the  above  salutary  maxim, 
and  made  up  in  loudness  what  they  wanted 
in  learning.  At  length,  one  of  them  said 
something  so  emphatic — we  mean  as  to 
manner — that  a  pointer  dog  started  from 
his  lair  beneath  the  table  and  bow-wow- 
wowed  so  fiercely,  that  he  fairly  took  the 
lead  in  the  discussion.  Dr.  Barclay  eyed 
the  hairy  dialectician,  and  thinking  it  high 
time  to  close  the  debate,  gave  the  animal 
a  hearty  push  with  his  foot,  and  exclaimed 
in  broad  Scotch — “  Lie  still,  ye  brute ; 
for  I  am  sure  ye  ken  just  as  little  about 
it  as  ony  o’them.”  We  need  hardly  add, 
that  this  sally  was  followed  by  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter,  in  which  even  the  dis¬ 
putants  good-humouredly  joined. 


Fair  woman  was  made  to  bewitch — 
A  pleasure,  a  pain,  a  disturber,  a  nurse, 
A  slave,  or  a  tyrant,  a  blessing,  or  curse; 
Fair  woman  was  made  to  be — which  ? 
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(  Continued  from  page  5. ) 
Robespierre  was  a  coward,  who  signed 
death-warrants  with  a  hand  that  shook, 
though  his  heart  was  relentless.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  no  passions  on  which  to  charge  his 
crimes  ;  they  were  perpetrated  in  cold 
blood,  and  upon  mature  deliberation. 

Marat,  the  third  of  this  infernal  trium¬ 
virate,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
lower  orders,  by  the  violence  of  his  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  journal  which  he  conducted 
from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
upon  such  principles  that  it  took  the  lead 
in  forwarding  its  successive  changes.  His 
political  exhortations  began  and  ended 
like  the  howl  of  a  blood-hound  for  mur¬ 
der  ;  or,  if  a  wolf  could  have  written  a 
journal,  the  gaunt  and  famished  wretch 
could  not  have  ravened  more  eagerly  for 
slaughter.  It  was  blood  which  was  Ma¬ 
rat’s  constant  demand,  not  in  drops  from 
the  breast  of  an  individual,  not  in  puny 
streams  from  the  slaughter  of  families, 
but  blood  in  the  profusion  of  an  ocean. 
H  is  usual  calculation  of  the  heads  which 
he  demanded  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  ;  and  though  he  some¬ 
times  raised  it  as  high  as  three  hundred 
thousand,  it  never  fell  beneath  the  smaller 
number.  It  may  be  hoped,  and  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  there  was  a  touch  of  insanity 
in  this  unnatural  strain  of  ferocity ;  and 
the  wild  and  squalid  features  of  the 
wretch  appear  to  have  intimated  a  degree 
of  alienation  of  mind.  Marat  was,  like 
Robespierre,  a  coward.  Repeatedly  de¬ 
nounced  in  the  assembly,  he  skulked  in¬ 
stead  of  defending  himself,  and  lay  con¬ 
cealed  in  some  obscure  garret  or  cellar 
among  his  cut-throats,  until  a  storm  ap¬ 
peared,  when,  like  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  his 
death-screech  was  again  heard.  Such  was 
the  strange  and  fatal  triumvirate,  in  which 
the  same  degree  of  cannibal  cruelty  existed 
under  different  aspects.  Danton  mur¬ 
dered  to  glut  his  rage ;  Robespierre  to 
avenge  his  injured  vanity,  or  to  remove  a 
rival  whom  he  envied  ;  Marat,  from  the 
same  instinctive  love  of  blood,  which  in¬ 
duces  a  wolf  to  continue  his  ravage  of  the 
flocks  long  after  his  hunger  is  appeased. 

Passing  by  the  horrors  of  the  reign  of 
terror,  we  shall  close  the  second  volume 
with  a  vivid  and  powerful  picture,  which 
we  cannot  refrain  quoting — 

Vol.  X.  C 


THE  DEATH  OF  ROBESPIERRE. 

Meantime  the  convention  continued  to 
maintain  the  bold  and  commanding  front 
which  they  had  so  suddenly  and  critically 
assumed.  Upon  learning  the  escape  of 
the  arrested  deputies,  and  hearing  of  the 
insurrection  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  they 
instantly  passed  a  decree  outlawing  Ro¬ 
bespierre  and  his  associates,  inflicting  a 
similar  doom  upon  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
the  procureur  and  other  members  of  the 
commune,  and  charging  twelve  of  their 
members,  the  boldest  who  could  be  se¬ 
lected,  to  proceed  with  the  armed  force  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  drums 
of  the  National  Guards  now  beat  to  arms 
in  all  the  sections  under  authority  of  the 
convention,  while  the  tocsin  continued  to 
summon  assistance  with  its  iron  voice  to 
Robespierre  and  the  civic  magistrates. 
Eveiy  thing  appeared  to  threaten  a  violent 
catastrophe,  until  it  was  seen  clearly  that 
the  public  voice,  and  especially  amongst 
the  National  Guards,  was  declaring  itself 
generally  against  the  Terrorists. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  surrounded  by 
about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  cannon 
turned  upon  the  doors.  The  force  of  the 
assailants  was  weakest  in  point  of  num¬ 
ber,  but  their  leaders  were  men  of  spirit, 
and  night  concealed  their  inferiority  of 
force. 

The  deputies  commissioned  for  the 
purpose  read  the  decree  of  the  assembly 
to  those  whom  they  found  assembled  in 
front  of  the  city-hall,  and  they  shrunk 
from  the  attempt  of  defending  it,  some 
joining  the  assailants,  others  laying  down 
their  arms  and  dispersing.  Meantime  the 
deserted  group  of  Terrorists  within  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  like  scorpions,  which, 
when  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fire,  are 
said  to  turn  their  stings  on  each  other, 
and  on  themselves.  Mutual  and  ferocious 
upbraiding  took  place  among  these  miser¬ 
able  men.  u  Wretch,  were  these  the 
means  you  promised  to  furnish  ?”  said 
Payan  to  Henriot,  whom  he  found  intox¬ 
icated  and  incapable  of  resolution  or  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  and  seizing  on  him  as  he  spoke, 
he  precipitated  the  revolutionary  general 
from  a  window.  Henriot  survived  the 
fall  only  to  drag  himself  into  a  drain,  in 
which  he  was  afterwards  discovered  and 
brought  out  to  execution.  The  younger 
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Robespierre  threw  himself  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
perish  on  the  spot.  It  3eemed  as  if  even 
the  melancholy  fate  of  suicide,  the  last 
refuge  of  guilt  and  despair,  was  denied  to 
men  who  had!  so  long  refused  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  mercy  to  their  fellow -creatures. 
Le  Bas  alone  had  calmness  enough  to 
despatch  himself  with  a  pistol-shot.  Saint 
Just,  after  imploring  his  comrades  to  kill 
him,  attempted  his  own  life  with  an  irre¬ 
solute  hand,  and  failed.  Couthon  lay 
beneath  the  table  brandishing  a  knife, 
with  which  he  repeatedly  wounded  his 
bosom,  without  daring  to  add  force  enough 
to  reach  his  heart.  Their  chief,  Robes¬ 
pierre,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  shoot 
himself,  had  only  inflicted  a  horrible  frac¬ 
ture  on  his  under-jaw. 

In  this  situation  they  were  found  like 
wolves  in  their  lair,  foul  with  blood,  mu¬ 
tilated,  despairing,  and  yet  not  able  to 
die.  Robespierre  lay  on  a  table  in  an 
anti-room,  his  head  supported  by  a  deal- 
box,  and  his  hideous  countenance  half- 
hidden  by  a  bloody  and  dirty  cloth  bound 
round  the  shattered  chin.* 

The  captives  were  carried  in  triumph 
to  the  convention,  who,  without  admit¬ 
ting  them  to  the  bar,  ordered  them,  as 
outlaws,  for  instant  execution.  As  the 
fatal  cars  passed  to  the  guillotine,  those 
who  filled  them,  but  especially  Robes¬ 
pierre,  were  overwhelmed  with  execrations 
from  the  friends  and  relatives  of  victims 
whom  he  had  sent  on  the  same  melan¬ 
choly  road.  The  nature  of  his  previous 
wound,  from  which  the  cloth  had  never 
been  removed  till  the  executioner  tore  it 
off,  added  to  the  torture  of  the  sufferer. 
The  shattered  jaw  dropped,  and  the  wretch 
yelled  aloud,  to  the  horror  of  the  specta¬ 
tors.  -j-  A  mask  taken  from  that  dread¬ 
ful  head  was  long  exhibited  in  different 
nations  of  Europe,  and  appalled  the  spec¬ 
tator  by  its  ugliness,  and  the  mixture  of 
fiendish  expression  with  that  of  bodily 
agony. 

Thus  fell  Maximilian  Robespierre,  after 
having  been  the  first  person  in  the  French 
republic  for  nearly  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  governed  it  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Nero  or  Caligula.  His  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  situation  which  he  held  in¬ 
volved  more  contradictions  than  perhaps 

*  It  did  not  escape  the  minute  observers  of 
this  scene,  that  he  still  held  in  his  hand  the  bag 
which  had  contained  the  fatal  pistol,  and  which 
was  inscribed  with  the  words,  Au  grand  mo-  , 
narque,  alluding  to  the  sign,  doubtless,  of  the 
gunsmith  who  sold  the  weapon,  but  singularly 
applicable  to  the  high  pretensions  of  the  pur- 
cnaser. 

t  The  fate  of  no  tyrant  in  history  was  so 
hideous  at  the  conclusion,  excepting  perhaps 
that  of  Jugurtha. 


attach  to  any  similar  event  in  history. 
A  low-born  and  low-minded  tyrant  was 
permitted  to  rule  with  the  rod  of  the 
most  frightful  despotism  a  people,  whose 
anxiety  for  liberty  had  shortly  before  ren¬ 
dered  them  unable  to  endure  the  rule  of  a 
humane  and  lawful  sovereign.  A  dast¬ 
ardly  coward  arose  to  the  command  of 
one  of  the  bravest  nations  in  the  world  ; 
and  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  a  man 
who  dared  scarce  fire  a  pistol,  that  the 
greatest  generals  in  France  began  their 
careers  of  conquest.  He  had  neither  elo¬ 
quence  nor  imagination  ;  but  substituted 
in  their  stead  a  miserable,  affected,  bom¬ 
bastic  style,  which,  until  other  circum¬ 
stances  gave  him  consequence,  drew  on 
him  general  ridicule.  Yet  against  so 
poor  an  orator,  all  the  eloquence  of  the 
philosophical  Girondists,  all  the  terrible 
powers  of  his  associate  Danton,  employed 
in  a  popular  assembly,  could  not  enable 
them  to  make  an  effectual  resistance.  It 
may  seem  trifling  to  mention,  that  in  a 
nation  where  a  good  deal  of  prepossession 
is  excited  by  amiable  manners  and  beauty 
of  external  appearance,  the  person  who 
ascended  to  the  highest  power  was  not 
only  ill-looking,  but  singularly  mean  in 
person,  awkward  and  constrained  in  his 
address,  ignorant  how  to  set  about  pleas¬ 
ing  even  when  he  most  desired  to,'  give 
pleasure,  and  as  tiresome  nearly  as  he 
was  odious  and  heartless. 

To  compensate  all  these  deficiencies, 
Robespierre  had  but  an  insatiable  ambi¬ 
tion,  founded  on  a  vanity  which  made 
him  think  himself  capable  of  filling  the 
highest  situation  ;  and  therefore  gave  him 
daring,  when  to  dare  is  frequently  to 
achieve.  He  mixed  a  false  and  over¬ 
strained,  but  rather  fluent  species  of 
bombastic  composition,  with  the  grossest 
flattery  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people ; 
in  consideration  of  which,  they  could  not 
but  receive  as  genuine  the  praises  which 
he  always  bestowed  on  himself.  His 
prudent  resolution  to  be  satisfied  with 
possessing  the  essence  of  power,  without 
seeming  to  desire  its  rank  and  trappings, 
formed  another  art  of  cajoling  the  multi¬ 
tude.  His  watchful  envy,  his  long-pro¬ 
tracted  but  sure  revenge,  his  craft,  which 
to  vulgar  minds  supplies  the  place  of 
wisdom,  were  his  only  means  of  compet¬ 
ing  with  his  distinguished  antagonists. 
And  it  seems  to  have  been  a  merited  pu¬ 
nishment  of  the  extravagances  and  abuses 
of  the  French  revolution,  that  it  engaged 
the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy  which 
permitted  a  wretch  such  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  to  be  for  a  long  period  master  of 
her  destiny.  Blood  was  his  element,  like 
that  of  the  other  Terrorists,  and  he  never 
fastened  with  so  much  pleasure  on  a  new 
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victim,  as  when  he  was  at  the  "same  time 
an  ancient  associate.  In  an  epitaph,  of 
which  the  following  couplet  may  serve  as 
a  translation,  his  life  was  represented  as 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
human  race : — 

“  Here  lies  Robespierre — let  no  tear  be  shed  ,• 
Reader,  if  he  had  lived,  thou  hadst  been  dead.” 

The  commencement  of  the  third  vo¬ 
lume  introduces  us  to  the  family  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  whoresided  in  the  island  of  Corsica, 
which  was,  in  ancient  times,  remarkable 
as  the  scene  of  Seneca’s  exile,  and  in  the 
last  century  was  distinguished  by  the 
memorable  stand  which  the  natives  made 
in  defence  of  their  liberties  against  the 
Genoese  and  French,  during  a  war  which 
tended  to  show  the  high  and  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  islanders,  united  as  it  is  with 
fhe  fiery  and  vindictive  feelings  proper  to 
their  country  and  climate. 

BIRTH  OF  BONAPARTE. 

Charles  Bonaparte,  the  father  of 
Napoleon,  died  at  the  age  of  about  forty 
years,  of  an  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1785.  His  celebrated 
son  fell  a  victim  to  the  same  disease. 
During  Napoleon’s  grandeur,  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Montpellier  expressed  a  desire 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  Bonaparte.  His  answer  was  both 
sensible  and  in  good  taste.  4k  Had  I  lost 
my  father  yesterday,”  he  said,  44  it  would 
be  natural  to  pay  his  memory  some  mark 
of  respect  consistent  with  my  present 
situation.  But  it  is  twenty  years  since 
the  event,  and  it  is  one  in  which  the  public 
can  take  no  concern.  Let  us  leave  the 
dead  in  peace.” 

The  subject  of  our  narrative  was  born, 
according  to  the  best  accounts,  and  his 
own  belief,  upon  the  15th  day  of  August, 
1789,  at  his  father’s  house  in  Ajaccio, 
forming  one  side  of  a  court  which  leads 
out  of  the  Rue  Charles.*  We  read  with 
interest,  that  his  mother’s  good  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  bold  character  of  mind,  having 
induced  her  to  attend  mass  upon  the  day 
of  his  birth,  (being  the  Festival  of  the 
Assumption,)  she  was  obliged  to  return 
home  immediately,  and  as  there  was  no 
time  to  prepare  a  bed  or  bedroom,  she  was 
delivered  of  the  future  victor  upon  a  tem¬ 
porary  couch  prepared  for  her  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  covered  with  an  ancient  piece 
of  tapestry,  representing  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad.  The  infant  was  christened  by  the 
name  of  Napoleon,  an  obscure  saint,  who 
had  dropped  to  leeward,  and  fallen  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  the  calendar,  so  that  his 
namesake  never  knew  which  day  he  was 
to  celebrate  as  the  festival  of  his  patron. 

*  Benson's  “  Sketches  of  Corsica,”  p.  4. 
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When  questioned  on  this  subject  by  the 
bishop  who  confirmed  him,  he  answered 
smartly,  that  there  were  a  great  many 
saints,  ar.d  only  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  to  divide  amongst  them.  The 
politeness  of  the  pope  promoted  the  pa¬ 
tron  in  order  to  compliment  the  god¬ 
child,  and  Saint  Napoleon  des  Ursins  was 
accommodated  with  a  festival.  To  ren¬ 
der  this  compliment,  which  no  one  but  a 
pope  could  have  paid,  still  more  flattering, 
the  feast  of  Saint  Napoleon  was  fixed  for 
the  fifteenth  August,  the  birthday  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  day  on  which,  he  signed 
the  Concordat.  So  that  Napoleon  had 
the  rare  honour  of  promoting  his  patron 
saint. 

napoleon’s  early  life. 

The  young  Napoleon  had,  of  course,  the 
simple  and  hardy  education  proper  to  the 
natives  of  the  mountainous  island  of  his 
birth,  and  in  his  infancy  was  not  remark¬ 
able  for  more  than  that  animation  of 
temper,  and  wilfulness  and  impatience  of 
inactivity,  by  which  children  of  quick 
parts  and  lively  sensibility  are  usually 
distinguished.  The  winter  of  the  year 
was  generally  passed  by  the  family  of  his 
father  at  Ajaccio,  where  they  still  pre¬ 
serve  and  exhibit,  as  the  ominous  play¬ 
thing  of  Napoleon’s  boyhood,  the  model 
of  a  brass  cannon,  weighing  about  thirty 
pounds. -|-  We  leave  it  to  philosophers 
to  inquire,  whether  the  future  love  of  war 
was  suggested  by  the  accidental  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  a  toy  ;  or  whether  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  mind  dictated  the  selection 
of  it ;  or,  lastly,  whether  the  nature  of 
the  pastime,  corresponding  with  the  taste 
which  chose  it,  may  not  have  had  each 
their  action  and  reaction,  and  contributed 
between  them  to  the  formation  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  so  warlike. 

The  same  traveller  who  furnishes  the 
above  anecdote,  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  country  retreat  of  the  family 
of  Bonaparte  during  the  summer. 

Going  along  the  sea-shore  from  Ajaccio 
towards  the  Isle  Sanguiniere,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  occur  two  stone  pil¬ 
lars,  the  remains  of  a  doorway,  leading 
up  to  a  dilapidated  villa,  once  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Madame  Bonaparte’s  half-brother 
on  the  mother’s  side,  whom  Napoleon 
created  Cardinal  Fesch.ij:  The  house  is 
approached  by  an  avenue,  surrounded  and 
overhung  by  the  cactus  and  other  shrubs, 
which  luxuriate  in  a  warm  climate.  It 
has  a  garden  and  a  lawn,  showing  amidst 

t  “  Sketches  of  Corsica,”  p.  4. 

t  The  mother  of  Letitia  Ramolini,  wife  of 
Carlo  Bonaparte,  married  a  Swiss  officer  in  the 
French  service,  named  Fesch,  after  the  death  of 
Letitia’s  father. 
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neglect  vestiges  of  their  former  beauty, 
and  the  house  is  surrounded  by  shrub¬ 
beries,  permitted  to  run  to  wilderness. 
This  was  the  summer  residence  of  Madame 
Bonaparte  and  her  family.  Almost  en¬ 
closed  by  the  wild  olive,  the  cactus,  the 
clematis,  and  the  almond-tree,  is  a  very 
singular  and  isolated  granite  rock,  called 
Napoleon’s  grotto,  which  seems  to  have 
resisted  the  decomposition  which  has 
taken  place  around.  The  remains  of  a 
small  summer-house  are  visible  beneath 
the  rock,  the  entrance  to  which  is  nearly 
closed  by  a  luxuriant  fig-tree.  This  was 
Bonaparte’s  frequent  retreat,  when  the 
vacations  of  the  school  at  which  he  studied 
permitted  him  to  visit  home.  How  the 
imagination  labours  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
visions,  which,  in  this  sequestered  and 
romantic  spot,  must  have  arisen  before 
the  eyes  of  the  future  hero  of  a  hundred 
battles  ! 

Bonaparte’s  ardour  for  the  abstract  sci¬ 
ences  amounted  to  a  passion,  and  was 
combined  with  a  singular  aptitude  for  ap¬ 
plying  them  to  the  purposes  of  war,  while 
his  attention  to  pursuits  so  interesting  and 
exhaustless  in  themselves,  was  stimulated 
by  his  natural  ambition  and  desire  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  Almost  all  the  scientific  teachers 
at  Brienne,  being  accustomed  to  study 
the  character  of  their  pupils,  and  obliged 
by  their  duty  to  make  memoranda  and 
occasional  reports  on  the  subject,  spoke 
of  the  talents  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  studies,  with  admiration. 
Circumstances  of  various  kinds,  exagge¬ 
rated  or  invented,  have  been  circulated 
concerning  the  youth  of  a  person  so  re¬ 
markable.  The  following  are  given  upon 
good  authority.* 

The  conduct  of  Napoleon  among  his 
companions  was  that  of  a  studious  and 
reserved  youth,  addicting  himself  deeply 
to  the  means  of  improvement,  and  rather 
avoiding  than  seeking  the  usual  tempta¬ 
tions  to  dissipation  of  time.  He  had  few 
friends,  and  no  intimates;  yet  at  different 
times,  when  he  chose  to  exert  it,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  considerable  influence  over  his 
fellow-students,  and  when  there  was  any 
joint  plan  to  be  carried  into  effect,  he  was 
frequently  chosen  dictator  of  the  little 
republic. 

fn  the  time  of  winter,  Bonaparte,  upon 
one  occasion,  engaged  his  companions  in 
constructing  a  fortress  out  of  the  snow, 
regularly  defended  by  ditches  and  bas- 

♦  They  were  many  years  since  communicated 
to  the  author  by  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Louis  Law, 
brothers  of  General  Baron  Lauriston,  Bona¬ 
parte’s  favourite  aid-de-camp.  These  gentle¬ 
men,  or  at  least  Joseph,  were  educated  at 
Brienne,  but  at  a  later  period  than  Napoleon. 
Their  distinguished  brother  was  his  contem¬ 
porary. 


lions,  according  to  the  rules  of  fortifica¬ 
tion.  It  was  considered  as  displaying  the 
great  powers  of  the  juvenile  engineer  in 
the  way  of  his  profession,  and  was  attacked 
and  defended  by  the  students,  who  di¬ 
vided  into  parties  for  the  purpose,  until 
the  battle  became  so  keen  that  their  supe¬ 
riors  thought  it  proper  to  proclaim  a 
truce. 

The  young  Bonaparte  gave  another  in¬ 
stance  of  address  and  enterprise  upon  the 
following  occasion.  There  was  a  fair 
held  annually  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brienne,  where  the  pupils  of  the  Military 
School  used  to  find  a  day’s  amusement ; 
but  on  account  of  a  quarrel  betwixt  them 
and  the  country  people  upon  a  former 
occasion,  or  for  some  such  cause,  the 
masters  of  the  institution  had  directed  that 
the  students  should  not  on  the  fair- day 
be  permitted  to  go  beyond  their  own  pre¬ 
cincts,  v/hich  were  surrounded  with  a  w^all. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  young  Corsi¬ 
can,  however,  the  scholars  had  already 
laid  a  plot  for  securing  their  usual  day’s 
diversion.  They  had  undermined  the 
wall  which  encompassed  their  exercising 
ground,  with  so  much  skill  and  secrecy, 
that  their  operations  remained  entirely 
unknown  till  the  morning  of  the  fair,  when 
a  part  of  the  boundary  unexpectedly  fell, 
and  gave  a  free  passage  to  the  imprisoned 
students,  of  which  they  immediately  took 
the  advantage,  by  hurrying  to  the  prohi¬ 
bited  scene  of  amusement. 

But  although  on  these,  and  perhaps 
other  occasions,  Bonaparte  displayed  some 
of  the  frolic  temper  of  youth,  mixed  with 
the  inventive  genius  and  the  talent  for 
commanding  others  by  which  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  after  time,  his  life  at  school 
was  in  general  that  of  a  recluse  and  severe 
student,  acquiring  by  his  judgment,  and 
treasuring  in  his  memory,  that  wonderful 
process  of  almost  unlimited  combination, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  afterwards  able 
to  simplify  the  most  difficult  and  compli¬ 
cated  undertakings.  His  mathematical 
teacher  was  proud  of  the  young  islander, 
as  the  boast  of  his  school,  and  his  other 
scientific  instructors  had  the  same  reason 
to  be  satisfied. 

In  languages  Bonaparte  was  less  a  pro¬ 
ficient,  and  never  acquired  the  art  of 
writing  or  spelling  French,  far  less  foreign 
languages,  with  accuracy  or  correctness  ; 
nor  had  the  monks  of  Brienne  any  reason 
to  pride  themselves  on  the  classical  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  their  scholar.  The  full  ener¬ 
gies  of  his  mind  being  devoted  to  the 
scientific  pursuits  of  his  profession,  left 
little  time  or  inclination  for  other  studies. 

Though  of  Italian  origin,  Bonaparte 
had  not  a  decided  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  his  taste  in  composition  seems  to  have 
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leaned  towards  the  grotesque  and  the 
bombastic.  He  used  always  the  most 
exaggerated  phrases ;  and  it  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  that  his  bulletins  present  those 
touches  of  sublimity  which  are  founded 
on  dignity  and  simplicity  of  expression. 

Notwithstanding  the  external  calmness 
and  reserve  of  his  deportment,  he  who 
was  destined  for  such  great  things  had, 
while  yet  ’a  student  at  Brienne,  a  full 
share  of  that  ambition  for  distinction  and 
dread  of  disgrace,  that  restless  and  irri¬ 
tating  love  of  fame,  which  is  the  spur  to 
extraordinary  attempts.  Sparkles  of  this 
keen  temper  sometimes  showed  themselves. 
On  one  occasion,  a  harsh  superintendant 
imposed  on  the  future  emperor,  for  some 
trifling  fault,  the  disgrace  of  wearing  a 
penitential  dress,  and  being  excluded  from 
the  table  of  the  students,  and  obliged  to 
eat  his  meal  apart.  His  pride  felt  the 
indignity  so  severely,  that  it  brought  on 
a  severe  nervous  attack ;  to  which,  though 
otherwise  of  good  constitution,  he  was 
subject  upon  occasions  of  extraordinary 
irritation.  Father  Petrault,  the  professor 
of  mathematics,  hastened  to  deliver  his 
favourite  pupil  from  the  punishment  by 
which  he  was  so  much  affected. 

It  is  also  said  that  an  early  disposition 
to  the  popular  side  distinguished  Bona¬ 
parte  even  when  at  Brienne.  Pichegru, 
afterwards  so  celebrated,  who  acted  as  his 
monitor  in  the  military  school,  (a  singular 
circumstance.)  bore  witness  to  his  early 
principles,  and  to  the  peculiar  energy  and 
tenacity  of  his  temper.  He  was  long 
afterwards  consulted  whether  means  might 
not  be  found  to  engage  the  commander  of 
the  Italian  armies  in  the  royal  interest. 
u  It  will  be  but  lost  time  to  attempt  it,” 
said  Pichegru.  “  I  knew  him  in  his 
youth — his  character  is  inflexible—  -he  has 
taken  his  side,  and  he  will  not  change  it.” 

In  1783,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
only  fourteen  years  old,  was,  though  under 
the  usual  age,  selected  by  Monsieur  de 
Keralio,  the  inspector  of  the  twelve  mili¬ 
tary  schools,  to  be  sent  to  have  his  edu¬ 
cation  completed  in  the  general  school  of 
Paris.  It  was  a  compliment  paid  to  the 
precocity  of  his  extraordinary  mathemati¬ 
cal  talent,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  appli¬ 
cation.  While  at  Paris  he  attracted  the 
same  notice  as  at  Brienne  ;  and  among 
other  society,  frequented  that  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Abbe  Raynal,  and  was  admitted 
to  his  literary  parties.  His  taste  did  not 
become  correct,  but  his  appetite  for  study 
in  all  departments  was  greatly  enlarged  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  quantity  which 
he  daily  read,  his  memory  was  strong 
enough  to  retain,  and  his  judgment  suffi¬ 
ciently  ripe  to  arrange  and  digest,  the 
knowledge  which  he  then  acquired ;  so 


that  he  had  it  at  his  command  during  all 
the  rest  of  his  busy  life.  Plutarch  was 
his  favourite  author ;  upon  the  study  of 
whom  he  had  so  modelled  his  opinions 
and  habits  of  thought,  that  Paoli  after¬ 
wards  pronounced  him  a'  young  man  of 
an  antique  caste,  and  resembling  one  of 
the  classical  heroes. 

Some  of  his  biographers  have  about 
this  time  ascribed  to  him  the  anecdote  of 
a  certain  youthful  pupil  of  the  military 
school,  who  desired  to  ascend  in  the  car  of 
a  balloon  with  the  aeronaut  Blanchard, 
and  was  so  mortified  at  being  refused, 
that  he  made  an  attempt  to  cut  the  balloon 
with  his  sword.  The  story  has  but  a 
flimsy  support,  and  indeed  does  not  ac¬ 
cord  well  with  the  character  of  the  hero, 
which  was  deep  and  reflective,  as  well  as 
bold  and  determined,  and  not  likely  to 
suffer  its  energies  to  escape  in  idle  and 
useless  adventure. 

A  better  authenticated  anecdote  states, 
that  at  this  time  he  expressed  himself  dis¬ 
respectfully  towards  the  king  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  family.  According  to 
the  practice  of  the  school,  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  the  letter  to  the  censorship  of 
Monsieur  Domairon,  the  professor  ofbelles 
lettres,  who,  taking  notice  of  the  offensive 
passage,  insisted  upon  the  letter  being 
burnt,  and  added  a  severe  rebuke.  Long 
afterwards,  in  1802,  Monsieur  Domairon 
was  commanded  to  attend  Napoleon’s 
levee,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  a 
pupil  in  the  person  of  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
when  the  first  consul  reminded  his  old 
tutor  good-humouredly,  that  times  had 
changed  considerably  since  the  burning  of 
the  letter. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  his  seventeeth 
year,  received  his  first  commission  as  se¬ 
cond  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  artillery, 
and  was  almost  immediately  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in 
the  corps  quartered  at  Valence.  He  min¬ 
gled  with  society  when  he  joined  his  regi¬ 
ment,  more  ’  than  he  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  do ;  mixed  in  public 
amusements,  and  exhibited  the  powers  of 
pleasing,  which  he  possessed  in  an  un¬ 
common  degree  when  he  chose  to  exert 
them.  His  handsome  and  intelligent 
features,  with  his  active  and  neat,  though 
slight  figure,  gave  him  additional  advan¬ 
tages.  His  manners  could  scarcely  be 
called  elegant,  but  made  up  in  vivacity 
and  variety  of  expression,  and  often  in 
great  spirit  and  energy,  for  what  they 
wanted  in  grace  and  polish. 

He  became  an  adventurer  for  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  literature  also,  and  was  anony¬ 
mously  a  competitor  for  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Academy  of  Lyons  on  Raynal’s 
question,  “  What  are  the  principles  and 
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institutions,  by  application  of  which  man¬ 
kind  can  be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
happiness  ?”  The  prize  was  adjudged  to 
the  young  soldier.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  feeling  curiosity  to  know  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  juvenile  theories  respecting 
government,  advocated  by  one  who  at 
length  attained  the  power  of  practically 
making  what  experiments  he  pleased. 
Probably  his  early  ideas  did  not  exactly 
coincide  with  his  more  mature  practice  ; 
for  when  Talleyrand,  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  got  the  essay  out  of  the  records  of 
the  academy,  and  returned  it  to  the  author, 
Bonaparte  destroyed  it  after  he  had  read 
a  few  pages.  He  also  laboured  under  the 
temptation  of  writing  a  journey  to  Mount 
Cenis,  after  the  manner  of  Sterne,  which 
he  was  fortunate  enough  finally  to  resist. 
The  affectation  which  pervades  Sterne’s 
peculiar  style  of  composition  was  not  likely 
to  be  simplified  under  the  pen  of  Bonaparte. 

Sterner  times  were  fast  approaching, 
and  the  nation  was  now  fully  divided  by 
those  factions  which  produced  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  officers  of  Bonaparte’s  regi¬ 
ment  were  also  divided  into  royalists  and 
patriots  ;  and  it  is  easily  to  be  imagined, 
that  the  young  and  friendless  stranger  and 
adventurer  should  adopt  that  side  to  which 
he  had  already  shown  some  inclination, 
and  which  promised  to  open  the  most  free 
career  to  those  who  had  only  their  merit 
to  rely  on.  44  Were  I  a  general  officer,” 
he  is  alleged  to  have  said,  44 1  would  have 
adhered  to  the  king ;  being  a  subaltern,  I 
join  the  patriots.” 

There  was  a  story  current,  that  in  a  de¬ 
bate  with  some  brother  officers  on  the 
politics  of  the  time,  Bonaparte  expressed 
himself  so  outrageously,  that  they  were 
provoked  to  throw  him  into  the  Rhone, 
where  he  had  nearly  perished.  But  this 
is  an  inaccurate  account  of  the  accident 
which  actually  befell  him.  He  was  seized 
with  the  cramp  when  bathing  in  the  river. 
His  comrades  saved  him  with  difficulty, 
but  his  danger  was  matter  of  pure  chance. 

Napoleon  has  himself  recorded  that  he 
was  a  warm  patriot  during  the  whole  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  National  Assembly  ;  but  that 
on  the  appointment  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  he  became  shaken  in  his  opi¬ 
nions.  If  so,  his  original  sentiments  re¬ 
gained  force,  for  we  shortly  afterwards 
find  him  entertaining  such  as  went  to  the 
extreme  heights  of  the  revolution. 

Early  in  the  year  1792,  Bonaparte  be¬ 
came  a  captain  in  the  artillery  by  seni¬ 
ority  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  being  at 
Paris,  he  witnessed  the  two  insurrections 
of  the  20th  of  June  and  10th  of  August. 
He  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  as  the  most  despicable  banditti,  and 
to  express  with  what  ease  a  determined 


officer  could  have  checked  these  appa¬ 
rently  formidable,  but  dastardly  and  un¬ 
wieldy  masses.  But  with  what  a  different 
feeling  of  interest  would  Napoleon  have 
looked  on  that  infuriated  populace,  those 
still  resisting  though  overpowered  Swiss, 
and  that  burning  palace,  had  any  seer 
whispered  to  him,  44  Emperor  that  shall 
be,  all  this  blood  and  massacre  is  but  to 
prepare  your  future  empire !”  Little 
anticipating  the  potent  effect  which  the 
passing  events  were  to  bear  on  his  own 
fortune,  Bonaparte,  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  his  mother  and  family,  was  now  de¬ 
sirous  to  change  France  for  Corsica,  where 
the  same  things  were  acting  on  a  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  stage. 

Bonaparte’s  first  military 
exploit. 

Napoleon’s  first  military  exploit  was 
in  the  civil  war  of  his  native  island.  In 
the  year  1793,  he  was  despatched  from 
Bastia,  in  possession  of  the  French  party, 
to  surprise  his  native  town  Ajaccio,  then 
occupied  by  Paoli  or  his  adherents.  Bo¬ 
naparte  was  acting  provisionally,  as  com¬ 
manding  a  battalion  of  National  Guards. 
He  landed  in  the  Gulf  of  Ajaccio  with 
about  fifty  men,  to  take  possession  of  a 
tower  called  the  Torre  di  Capitello,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  almost 
facing  the  city.  He  succeeded  in  taking 
the  place  ;  but  as  there  arose  a  gale  of 
wind  which  prevented  his  communicating 
with  the  frigate  which  had  put  him  ashore, 
he  was  besieged  in  his  new  conquest  by 
the  opposite  faction,  and  reduced  to  such 
distress,  that  he  and  his  little  garrison 
were  obliged  to  feed  on  horse-flesh.  After 
five  days  he  was  relieved  by  the  frigate, 
and  evacuated  the  tower,  having  first  in 
vain  attempted  to  blow  it  up.  The  Torre 
di  Capitello  still  shows  marks  of  the  da¬ 
mage  it  then  sustained,  and  its  remains 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  curiosity,  as  the 
first  scene  of  his  combats,  before  whom 

- “  Temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground. - 

A  relation  of  Napoleon,  Masserio  by 
name,  effectually  defended  Ajaccio  against 
the  force  employed  in  the  expedition. 

The  strength  of  Paoli  increasing,  and 
the  English  preparing  to  assist  him,  Cor¬ 
sica  became  no  longer  a  safe  or  convenient 
residence  for  the  Bonaparte  family.  In¬ 
deed,  both  Napoleon  and  his  brother 
Lucien,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
as  partisans  of  the  French,  were  subjected 
to  a  decree  of  banishment  from  their  na¬ 
tive  island ;  and  Madame  Bonaparte, 
with  her  three  daughters,  and  Jerome, 
who  was  as  yet  but  a  child,  set  sail  under 
their  protection,  and  settled  for  a  time, 
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first  at  Nice,  and  afterwards  at  Marseilles, 
where  the  family  is  supposed  to  have  un¬ 
dergone  considerable  distress,  until  the 
dawning  prospects  of  Napoleon  afforded 
him  the  means  of  assisting  them. 

Napoleon  never  again  revisited  Cor¬ 
sica,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  regarded 
it  with  any  feelings  of  affection.  One 
small  fountain  at  Ajaccio  is  pointed  out 
as  the  only  ornament  which  his  bounty 
bestowed  on  his  birthplace.  He  might 
perhaps  think  it  impolitic  to  do  any  thing 
which  might  remind  the  country  he  ruled 
that  he  was  not  a  child  of  her  soil,  nay, 
was  in  fact  very  near  having  been  born  an 
alien,  for  Corsica  was  not  united  to,  or 
made  an  integral  part  of  France,  until 
June,  1760,  a  few  weeks  only  before  Na¬ 
poleon’s  birth.  This  stigma  was  repeat¬ 
edly  cast  upon  him  by  his  opponents, 
some  of  whom  reproached  the  French  with 
having  adopted  a  master,  from  a  country 
from  which  the  ancient  Romans  were  un¬ 
willing  even  to  choose  a  slave  ;  and  Na¬ 
poleon  may  have  been  so  far  sensible  to 
it,  as  to  avoid  showing  any  predilection 
to  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  might 
bring  the  circumstance  strongly  under  the 
observation  of  the  great  nation,  with  which 
he  and  his  family  seemed  to  be  indisso¬ 
lubly  united.  Rut,  as  a  traveller  already 
quoted,  and  who  had  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  become  acquainted  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  proud  islanders,  has  expressed 
it, — “  The  Corsicans  are  still  highly  pa¬ 
triotic,  and  possess  strong  local  attachment 
— in  their  opinion,  contempt  for  the  coun¬ 
try  of  one’s  birth  is  never  to  be  redeemed 
by  any  other  qualities.  Napoleon,  there¬ 
fore,  certainly  was  not  popular  in  Corsica, 
nor  is  his  memory  cherished  there.”* 

The  feelings  of  the  parties  were  not  un¬ 
natural  on  either  side.  Napoleon,  little 
interested  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and 
having  such  an  immense  stake  in  that  of 
his  adoption,  in  which  he  had  everything 
to  keep  and  lose,-f-  observed  a  policy  to¬ 
wards  Corsica  which  his  position  rendered 
advisable  ;  and  who  can  blame  the  high- 
spirited  islanders,  who,  seeing  one  of  their 
countrymen  raised  to  such  exalted  emi¬ 
nence,  and  disposed  to  forget  his  connexion 
with  them,  returned  with  slight  and  in¬ 
difference  the  disregard  with  which  he 
treated  them  ? 

The  siege  of  Toulon  was  the  first  inci¬ 
dent  of  importance  which  enabled  Bona¬ 
parte  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  eyes 

*  Benson's  “  Sketches  of  Corsica,”  p.  121. 

f  Not  literally,  however:  for  it  is  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  that  when  he  was  in  full-blown  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  power,  an  inheritance  fell  to  the 
family,  situated  near  Ajaccio,  and  was  di\  ided 
amongst  them.  The  first  consul,  or  emperor, 
received  an  olive-garden  as  his  share. — Sketches 
of  Corsica. 


of  tlie  French  government  and  of  the 
world  at  large.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  battalion  in  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  on  the  fall  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  Bonaparte  superseded  in  command. 
At  the  conflict  between  the  troops  of  the 
Convention  under  Napoleon,  and  those  of 
the  Sections  of  Paris  under  Damican,  the 
latter  was  defeated  with  much  slaughter, 
and  Bonaparte  was  appointed  gencral-in- 
chief  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
interior. 

bomafarte’s  first  marriage. 

Meantime  circumstances,  which  wre 
will  relate  according  to  his  own  statement, 
introduced  Bonaparte  to  an  acquaintance, 
which  was  destined  to  have  much  influ¬ 
ence  on  his  future  fate.  A  fine  boy,  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  old,  presented  himself 
at  the  levee  of  the  general  of  the  interior, 
with  a  request  of  a  nature  unusually  in¬ 
teresting.  He  stated  his  name  to  be 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  son  of  the  ci-devant 
Vicomte  .de  Beauharnois,  who,  adhering 
to  the  revolutionary  party,  had  been  a 
general  in  the  republican  service  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  falling  under  the  causeless 
suspicion  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  was  delivered  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  fell  by  its  sentence  just 
four  days  before  the  overthrow  of  Ro¬ 
bespierre.  Eugene  was  come  to  request 
of  Bonaparte,  as  general  of  the  interior, 
that  his  father’s  sword  might  be  restored 
to  him.  The  prayer  of  the  young  sup¬ 
plicant  was  as  interesting  as  his  manners 
were  engaging,  and  Napoleon  felt  so  much 
interest  in  him,  that  he  was  induced  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Eugene’s 
mother,  afterwards  the  empfess  Josephine. 

The  lady  was  a  Creolian,  the  daughter 
of  a  planter  in  St.  Domingo.  Her  name 
at  full  length  was  Marie  Joseph  Rose 
Tascher  de  ia  Pagerie.  She  had  suffered 
her  share  of  revolutionary  miseries.  After 
her  husband,  General  Beauharnois,  had 
been  deprived  of  his  command,  she  was 
arrested  as  a  suspected  person,  and  de¬ 
tained  in  prison  till  the  general  libera¬ 
tion,  which  succeeded  the  revolution  of 
the  9th  Thermidor.  While  in  confine¬ 
ment,  Madame  Beauharnois  had  formed 
an  intimacy  with  a  companion  in  distress, 
Madame  Fontenai,  now  Madame  Tallien, 
from  which  she  derived  great  advantages 
after  her  friend’s  marriage.  With  a  re¬ 
markably  graceful  person,  amiable  man¬ 
ners,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  good- 
humour,  Madame  Beauharnois  was  formed 
to  be  an  ornament  to  society.  Barras,  the 
Thermidorien  hero,  himself  an  ex-noble, 
was  fond  of  society,  desirous  of  enjoying 
it  on  an  agreeable  scale,  and  of  washing 
away  the  drcg3  which  Jacobinism  had 
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mingled  with  all  the  dearest  interests  of 
life.  He  loved  show,  too,  and  pleasuie, 
and  might  now  indulge  both  without  the 
risk  of  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  in- 
civism,  which,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
would  have  been  incurred  by  any  attempt 
to  intermingle  elegance  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  social  intercourse.  At  the 
apartments  which  he  occupied,  as  one  of 
the  Directory,  in  the  Luxemburg  Palace, 
he  gaye  its  free  course  to  his  natural  taste, 
and  assembled  an  agreeable  society  of  both 
sexes.  Madame  Tallien  and  her  friend 
formed  the  soul  of  these  assemblies,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  Barras  was  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  charms  of  Madame  Beau- 
harnois, — a  rumour  which  was  likely  to 
arise,  whether  with  or  without  foundation. 

When  Madame  Beauharnois  and  Ge- 
neral  Bonaparte  became  intimate,  the  lat¬ 
ter  assures  us,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  him,  that  although  the  lady  was 
two  or  three  years  older  than  himself,* 
yet  being  still  in  the  full  bloom  of  beauty, 
and  extremely  agreeable  in  her  manners, 
he  was  induced,  solely  by  her  personal 
charms,  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand, 
heart,  and  fortunes, — little  supposing,  of 
course,  to  what  a  pitch  the  latter  were  to 
arise. 

Although  he  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  a  fatalist,  believing  in  destiny  and  in 
the  influence  of  his  star,  he  knew  nothing, 
probably,  of  the  prediction  of  a  negro  sor¬ 
ceress,  who,  while  Marie  Joseph  was  but 
a  child,  prophesied  she  should  rise  to  a 
dignity  greater  than  that  of  a  queen,  yet 
fall  from  it  before  her  death.*]-  This  was 
one  of  those  vague  auguries,  delivered  at 
random  by  focds  or  impostors,  which  the 
caprice  of  fortune  sometimes  matches 
with  a  corresponding  and  conforming 
event.  But  without  trusting  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  sibyl’s  prediction,  Bonaparte  may 
have  formed  his  match  under  the  auspices 
of  ambition  as  well  as  love.  The  marry¬ 
ing  Madame  Beauharnois  was  a  mean  of 
uniting  his  fortune  with  those  of  Barras 
and  Tallien,  the  first  of  whom  governed 
France  as  one  of  the  Directors  ;  and  the 
last,  from  talents  and  political  connexions, 
had  scarcely  inferior  influence.  He  had 

*  Bonaparte  was  then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 
Josephine  gave  herself  in  the  marriage  contract 
for  twenty-eight. 

f  A  lady  of  high  rank,  who  happened  to  live 
for  some  time  in  the  same  convent  at  Paris, 
where  Josephine  was  also  a  pensioner  or  boarder, 
heard  her  mention  the  prophecy,  and  told  it 
herself  to  the  author,  just  about  the  time  of  the 
Italian  expedition,  when  Bonaparte  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  attract  notice.  Another  clause  is  usually 
added  to  the  prediction— that  the  party  whom  it 
concerned  should  die  in  an  hospital,  which  was 
afterwards  explained  as  referring  to  Malmaison. 
This  the  author  did  not  hear  from  the  same  au¬ 
thority.  The  lady  mentioned  used  to  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  simple  manners  and 
great  kindness  of  Madame  Beauharnois. 


already  deserved  well  of  them  for  his  con¬ 
duct  on  the  Day  of  the  Sections,  but  he 
required  their  countenance  to  rise  still 
higher  ;  and  without  derogating  from  the 
bride’s  merits,  we  may  suppose  her  influ¬ 
ence  in  their  society  corresponded  with 
the  views  of  her  lover.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  he  always  regarded  her  with 
peculiar  affection  ;  that  he  relied  on  her 
fate,  which  he  considered  as  linked  with 
and  strengthening  his  own  ;  and  reposed, 
besides,  considerable  confidence  in  Jose¬ 
phine’s  tact  and  address  in  political  busi¬ 
ness.  She  had  at  all  times  the  art  of 
mitigating  his  temper,  and  turning  aside 
the  hasty  determinations  of  his  angry 
moments,  not  by  directly  opposing,  but 
by  gradually  parrying  and  disarming 
them.  It  must  be  added  to  her  great 
praise,  that  she  was  always  a  willing  and 
often  a  successful  advocate  in  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

They  were  married  9th  of  March,  1798 ; 
and  the  dowry  of  the  bride  was  the  chief 
command  of  the  Italian  armies,  a  scene 
which  opened  a  full  career  to  the  ambition 
of  the  youthful  general  Bonaparte  re¬ 
mained  with  his  wife  only  three  days 
after  his  marriage,  hastened  to  3ee  his 
family,  who  were  still  at  Marseilles,  and, 
having  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting 
himself  as  a  favourite  of  fortune  in  the 
city  which  he  had  lately  left  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  an  indigent  adventurer,  proceeded 
rapidly  to  commence  the  career  to  which 
fate  called  him,  by  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Italian  army. 

The  renowned  Italian  campaigns  oc¬ 
cupy  the  remainder  of  the  third,  and  some 
part  of  the  fourth  volume,  to  which  we 
now  proceed.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  war  in  Egypt  being  triumphantly 
concluded  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
the  news  of  the  contest  reached  France 
some  time  before  the  English  received  it . 
Napoleon,  on  learning  the  tidings,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said,  w  Well,  there  remains 
now  no  alternative  but  to  make  the  descent 
on  Britain.” 

PROPOSED  INVASION  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

As  the  words  of  the  first  consul  ap- 
peard  to  intimate,  preparations  were  re¬ 
sumed  on  the  French  coast  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Great  Britain.  Boulogne  and 
every  harbour  along  the  coast  was  crowded 
with  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  the  shores 
covered  with  camps  of  the  men  designed 
apparently  to  fill  them.  We  need  not  at 
present  dwell  on  the  preparations  for  at¬ 
tack,  or  those  which  the  English  adopted 
in  defence,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  both,  when  Bonaparte,  for  the  last 
time,  threatened  England  with  the  same 
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measure.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  menaces  of 
France  had  their  usual  effect  in  awaken¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  Britain. 

The  most  extensive  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  invaders 
should  they  chance  to  land,  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  our  natural  barrier  was  not 
neglected.  The  naval  preparations  were 
very  great,  and  what  gave  yet  more  con¬ 
fidence  than  the  number  of  vessels  and 
guns,  Nelson  was  put  into  command  of 
the  sea,  from  Orfordness  to  Beachy-head. 
Under  his  management,  it  soon  became 
the  question,  not  whether  the  French  flo¬ 
tilla  was  to  invade  the  British  shores,  but 
whether  it  was  to  remain  in  safety  in  the 
French  harbours.  Boulogne  was  bom¬ 
barded,  and  some  of  the  small  craft  and 
gun-boats  destroyed — the  English  admi¬ 
ral  generously  sparing  the  town  ;  and  not 
satisfied  with  this  partial  success,  Nelson 
prepared  to  attack  them  with  the  boats 
of  the  squadron.  The  French  resorted 
to  the  most  unusual  and  formidable  pre¬ 
parations  for  defence.  Their  flotilla  was 
moored  close  to  the  shore  in  the  mouth  of 
Boulogne  harbour,  the  vessels  secured  to 
each  other  by  chains,  and  filled  with  sol¬ 
diers.  The  British  attack  in  some  degree 
failed,  owing  to  the  several  divisions  of 
boats  missing  each  other  in  the  dark  ; 
some  French  vessels  were  taken,  but  they 
could  not  be  brought  off ;  and  the  French 
chose  to  consider  this  result  as  a  victory, 
on  their  part,  of  consequence  enough  to 
balance  the  loss  at  Aboukir  ; — though  it 
amounted  at  best  to  ascertaining,  that 
although  their  vessels  could  not  keep  the 
sea,  they  might,  in  some  comparative  de¬ 
gree  of  safety,  lie  under  close  cover  of 
their  own  batteries. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace,  however, 
were  signed,  and  the  treaty  was  confirmed 
at  Amiens,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802. 
Napoleon  still  prosecuted  his  ambitious 
projects,  extended  his  power  in  Italy, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  con¬ 
sul  for  life,  with  the  power  of  naming  his 
successor. 

SCHEME  OF  INVASION  RENEWED. 

It  must  be  in  the  memory  of  most  who 
recollect  the  period,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  was  seldom  less  provided 
against  invasion  than  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  second  war ;  and  that  an 
embarkation  from  the  ports  of  Holland, 
if  undertaken  instantly  after  the  war  had 
broken  out,  might  have  escaped  our 
blockading  squadrons,  and  have  at  least 
shown  what  a  French  army  could  have 
done  on  British  ground,  at  a  moment 
when  the  alarm  was  general,  and  the 
country  in  an  unprepared  state.  But  it 


is  probable  that  Bonaparte  himself  was 
as  much  unprovided  as  England  for  the 
sudden  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens — 
an  event  brought  about  more  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  passion  than  of  policy  ;  so  that 
its  consequences  were  as  unexpected  in 
his  calculations  as  in  those  of  Great 
Britain.  Besides,  he  had  not  diminished 
to  himself  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking, 
by  which  he  must  have  staked  his  mili¬ 
tary  renown,  his  power,  which  he  held 
chiefly  as  the  consequence  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  perhaps  his  life,  upon  a  desperate 
game,  which,  though  he  had  already 
twice  contemplated  it,  he  had  not  yet 
found  hardihood  enough  seriously  to  enter 
upon. 

He  now,  however,  at  length  bent  him¬ 
self,  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  mind, 
and  the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  to 
prepare  for  this  final  and  decisive  under¬ 
taking.  The  gun-boats  in  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar,  where  calms  are  frequent,  had 
sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  former 
war  been  able  to  do  considerable  damage 
to  the  English  vessels  of  war,  when  they 
could  not  use  their  sails.  Such  small 
craft,  therefore,  were  supposed  the  proper 
force  for  covering  the  intended  descent. 
They  were  built  in  different  harbours, 
and  brought  together  by  crawling  along 
the  French  shore,  and  keeping  under  the 
protection  of  the  batteries,  which  were 
now  established  on  every  cape,  almost  as 
if  the  sea-coast  of  the  channel  on  the 
French  side  had  been  the  lines  of  a  be¬ 
sieged  city,  no  one  point  of  which  could 
with  prudence  be  left  undefended  by 
cannon.  Boulogne  was  pitched  upon  as 
the  centre  port,  from  which  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  to  sail.  By  incredible  exertions, 
Bonaparte  had  rendered  its  harbour  and 
roads  capable  of  containing  two  thousand 
vessels  of  various  descriptions.  The 
smaller  sea-ports  of  Vimereux,  Amble- 
teuse,  and  Etaples,  Dieppe,  Havre,  St. 
Valeri,  Caen,  Gravelines,  and  Dunkirk, 
were  likewise  filled  with  shipping.  Flush¬ 
ing  and  Ostend  were  occupied  by  a  se¬ 
parate  flotilla.  Brest,  Toulon,  and 
Rochefort,  were  each  the  station  of  as 
strong  a  naval  squadron  as  France^  had 
still  the  means  to  send  to  sea. 

A  land  army  was  assembled  of  the 
most  formidable  description,  whether  we 
regard  the  high  military  character  of  the 
troops,  the  extent  and  perfection  of  their 
appointments,  or  their  numerical  strength. 
The  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 
to  the  Texel,  was  covered  with  forces ; 
and  Soult,  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Victor, 
names  that  were  then  the  pride  and  the 
dread  of  war,  were  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  the  army  of  England,  (for  that 
menacing  title  was  once  more  assumed,) 
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and  execute  those  manoeuvres,  planned 
and  superintended  by  Bonaparte,  the 
issue  of  which  was  to  be  the  blotting 
out  of  Britain  from  the  rank  of  indepen¬ 
dent  nations. 

Far  from  being  alarmed  at  this  formid¬ 
able  demonstration  of  force,  England  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  resistance  with  an  energy 
becoming  her  ancient  rank  in  Europe, 
and  far  surpassing  in  its  efforts  any  extent 
of  military  preparation  before  heard  of  in 
her  history.  To  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  troops  of  the  line,  were  added 
eighty  thousand  and  upwards  of  militia, 
which  scarce  yielded  to  the  regulars  in 
point  of  discipline.  The  volunteer  force, 
by  which  every  citizen  was  permitted  and 
invited  to  add  his  efforts  to  the  defence  of 
the  country,  was  far  more  numerous  than 
during  the  last  war,  was  better  officered 
also,  and  rendered  every  way  more  effec¬ 
tive.  It  was  computed  to  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  who,  if 
we  regard  the  shortness  of  the  time  and 
the  nature  of  the  service,  had  attained 
considerable  practice  in  the  use  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  arms.  Other  classes 
of  men  were  embodied,  and  destined  to 
act  as  pioneers,  drivers  of  wagons,  and 
in  the  like  services.  On  a  sudden,  the 
land  seemed  converted  to  an  immense 
camp,  the  whole  nation  into  soldiers,  and 
the  good  old  king  himself  into  a  general- 
in-chief.  All  peaceful  considerations  ap¬ 
peared  for  a  time  to  be  thrown  aside  ;  and 
the  voice,  calling  the  nation  to  defend 
their  dearest  rights,  sounded  not  only  in 
Parliament,  and  in  meetings  convoked  to 
second  the  measures  of  defence,  but  was 
heard  in  the  places  of  public  amusement, 
and  mingled  even  with  the  voice  of  de¬ 
votion — not  unbecoming  surely,  since  to 
defend  our  country  is  to  defend  our 
religion. 

Beacons  were  erected  in  conspicuous 
points,  corresponding  with  each  other, 
all  around  and  all  through  the  island  ; 
and  morning  and  evening,  one  might 
have  said,  every  eye  was  turned  towards 
them  to  watch  for  the  fatal  and  momen¬ 
tous  signal.  Partial  alarms  were  given 
in  different  places,  from  the  mistakes  to 
which  such  arrangements  must  necessarily 
be  liable ;  and  the  ready  spirit  which 
animated  every  species  of  troops  where 
such  signals  called  to  arms,  was  of  the 
most  satisfactory  description,  and  afforded 
the  most  perfect  assurance,  that  the  heart 
of  every  man  was  in  the  cause  of  his 
country. 

Amidst  her  preparations  by  land,  Eng¬ 
land  did  not  neglect  or  relax  her  precau¬ 
tions  on  the  element  she  calls  her  own. 
She  covered  the  ocean  with  five  hundred 
and  seventy  ships  of  war  of  various  des¬ 


criptions.  Divisions  of  her  fleet  blocked 
up  every  French  port  in  the  channel; 
and  the  army  destined  to  invade  our 
shores,  might  see  the  British  flag  flying 
in  every  direction  on  the  horizon,  waiting 
for  their  issuing  from  the  harbour,  as 
birds  of  prey  may  be  seen  floating  in  the 
air  above  the  animal  which  they  design 
to  pounce  upon.  Sometimes  the  British 
frigates  and  sloops  of  war  stood  in,  and 
cannonaded  or  threw  shells  into  Havre, 
Dieppe,  Granville,  and  Boulogne  itself. 
Sometimes  the  seamen  and  marines  land¬ 
ed,  cut  out  vessels,  destroyed  signal  posts, 
and  dismantled  batteries.  Such  events 
were  trifling,  and  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  they  cost  the  lives  of  gallant  men ; 
hut  although  they  produced  no  direct  re¬ 
sults  of  consequence,  yet  they  had  their 
use  in  encouraging  the  spirits  of  our  sai¬ 
lors,  and  damping  the  confidence  of  the 
enemy,  who  must  at  length  have  looked 
forward  with  more  doubt  than  hope  to  the 
invasion  of  the  English  coast,  when  the 
utmost  vigilance  could  not  prevent  their 
experiencing  insults  upon  their  own. 

During  this  period  of  menaced  attack 
and  arranged  defence,  Bonaparte  visited 
Boulogne,  and  seemed  active  in  preparing 
his  soldiers  for  the  grand  effort.  He  re¬ 
viewed  them  in  an  unusual  manner,  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  execute  several  manoeuvres 
by  night ;  and  experiments  were  also 
made  upon  the  best  mode  of  arranging 
the  soldiers  in  the  flat-bottomed  boats, 
and  of  embarking  and  disembarking 
them  with  celerity.  Omens  were  resorted 
to  for  keeping  up  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  presence  of  the  First  Consul  natu¬ 
rally  inspired.  A  Roman  battle-axe  was 
said  to  be  found  when  they  removed  the 
earth  to  pitch  Bonaparte’s  tent  or  barrack ; 
and  medals  of  William  the  Conqueror 
were  produced,  as  having  been  dug  up 
upon  the  same  honoured  spot.  These 
were  pleasant  bodings,  yet  perhaps  did 
not  altogether,  in  the  minds  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  counterbalance  the  sense  of  inse¬ 
curity  impressed  on  them  by  the  prospect 
of  being  packed  together  in  these  mise¬ 
rable  chaloupes,  and  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  an  enemy  so  superior  at  sea,  that  du¬ 
ring  the  chief  consul’s  review  of  the  for¬ 
tifications,  their  frigates  stood  in  shore 
with  composure,  and  fired  at  him  and 
his  suite  as  at  a  mark.  The  men  who 
had  braved  the  perils  of  the  Alps  and  of 
the  Egyptian  deserts,  might  yet  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  feel  alarm  at  a  species  of  danger 
which  seemed  so  inevitable,  and  which 
they  had  no  adequate  means  of  repelling 
by  force  of  arms. 

A  circumstance  which  seemed  to  render 
the  expedition  in  a  great  measure  hope¬ 
less,  was  the  case  with  which  the  English 
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could  maintain  a  constant  watch  upon 
their  operations  within  the  port  of  Bou¬ 
logne.  The  least  appearance  of  stir  or 
preparation,  to  embark  troops,  or  get 
ready  for  sea,  was  promptly  sent  by  sig¬ 
nal  to  the  English  coast,  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  British  cruisers  were  instantly  on  the 
alert  to  attend  their  motions.  Nelson 
had,  in  fact,  during  the  last  war,  de¬ 
clared  the  sailing  of  a  hostile  armament 
from  Boulogne  to  be  a  most  forlorn  un¬ 
dertaking,  on  account  of  cross  tides  and 
other  disadvantages,  together  with  the 
certainty  of  the  flotilla  being  lost  if  there 
were  the  least  wind  west-north-west. 
“  As  for  rowing,”  he  adds,  “  that  is 
impossible — It  is  perfectly  right  to  be 
prepared  for  a  mad  government,”  conti¬ 
nued  this  incontestiblc  judge  of  maritime 
possibilities ;  “  but  with  the  active  force 
which  has  been  given  me,  I  may  pro¬ 
nounce  it  almost  impracticable.” 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  we  may 
notice,  that  Bonaparte  seems  not  to  have 
entertained  the  least  doubts  of  success, 
could  he  have  succeeded  in  disembarking 
his  army.  A  single  general  action  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  England.  Five  days 
were  to  bring  Napoleon  to  London,  where 
he  was  to  perform  the  part  of  William  the 
Third ;  but  with  more  generosity  and 
disinterestedness.  He  was  to  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  inhabitants,  restore  them  what 
he  calls  their  rights,  and  destroy  the 
oligarchical  faction.  A  few  months  would 
not,  according  to  his  account,  have  elapsed, 
ere  the  two  nations,  late  such  determined 
enemies,  would  have  been  identified  by 
their  principles,  their  maxims,  their  in¬ 
terests.  The  full  explanation  of  this 
gibberish,  (for  it  can  be  termed  no  better, 
even  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  Napo¬ 
leon,)  is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  when  he 
spoke  a  language  more  genuine  than  that 
of  the  Moniteur  and  the  bulletins. 
u  England, ”Lhe  said,  “must  have  ended, 
by  becoming  an  appendage  to  the  France 
of  my  system.  Nature  has  made  it  one 
of  our  islands,  as  well  as  Oleron  and 
Corsica.” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  pursue  the  train 
of  reflections  which  Bonaparte  continued 
to  pour  forth  to  the  companion  of  his 
exile,  on  the  rock  of  Saint  Helena.  When 
England  was  conquered,  and  identified 
with  France  in  maxims  and  principles, 
according  to  one  form  of  expression,  or 
rendered  an  appendage  and  dependency, 
according  to  another  phrase,  the  reader 
may  suppose  that  Bonaparte  would  have 
considered  his  mission  as  accomplished. 
Alas  !  it  was  not  much  more  than  com¬ 
menced.  u  I  would  have  departed  from 
thence  [from  subjugated  Britain  |  to  carry 
the  work  of  European  regeneration  [that 


is,  the  extention  of  his  own  arbitrary 
authority]  from  south  to  north,  under 
the  Republican  colours,  for  I  was  then 
Chief  Consul,  in  the  same  manner  which 
I  was  more  lately  on  the  point  of  achiev¬ 
ing  it  under  the  monarchical  forms.” 
When  we  find  such  ideas  retaining  hold 
of  Napoleon’s  imagination,  and  arising 
to  his  tongue  after  his  irretrievable  fall, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  exclaiming,  Did 
ambition  ever  conceive  so  wild  a  dream, 
and  had  so  wild  a  vision  ever  a  termina¬ 
tion  so  disastrous  and  humiliating  ! 

It  may  be  expected  that  something 
should  be  here  said,  upon  the  chances 
which  Britain  would  have  had  of  defend¬ 
ing  herself  successfully  against  the  army 
of  invaders.  We  are  willing  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  risk  must  have  been  dread¬ 
ful';  and  that  Bonaparte,  with  his  genius 
and  his  army,  must  have  inflicted  severe 
calamities  upon  a  country  which  had  so 
long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace.  But 
the  people  were  unanimous  in  their  pur¬ 
pose  of  defence,  and  their  forces  composed 
of  materials  to  which  Bonaparte  did  more 
justice  when  he  came  to  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  Of  the  three  Bri¬ 
tish  nations,  the  English  have  since  shown 
themselves  possessed  of  the  same  steady 
valour  which  won  the  fields  of  Cressy  and 
Agincourt,  Blenheim  and  Minden — the 
Irish  have  not  lost  the  fiery  enthusiasm 
which  has  distinguished  them  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe — nor  have  the  Scots 
degenerated  from  the  stubborn  courage 
with  which  their  ancestors  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  maintained  their  independence 
against  a  superior  enemy.  Even  if  Lon¬ 
don  had  been  lost,  we  would  not,  under 
so  great  a  calamity,  have  despaired  of  the 
freedom  of  the  country ;  for  the  war 
would  in  all  probability  have  assumed 
that  popular  and  national  character  which 
sooner  or  later  wears  out  an  invading 
army.  Neither  does  the  confidence  with 
which  Bonaparte  affirms  the  conviction  of 
his  winning  the  first  battle,  appear  so 
certainly  well  founded.  This,  at  least, 
we  know,  that  the  resolution  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  fully  bent  up  to  the  hazard  ;  and 
those  who  remember  the  period  will  bear 
us  witness,  that  the  desire  that  the  French 
would  make  the  attempt,  was  a  general 
feeling  through  all  classes,  because  they 
had  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  issue 
might  be  such  as  for  ever  to  silence  the 
threat  of  invasion. 

The  next  most  important  occurrence  that 
claims  our  notice  in  this  volume,  and 
which  fully  delineates  the  nature  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  wonderful  and  ambitious 
individual,  is  the  account  of  his  declara¬ 
tion  as  Emperor  of  France,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  coronation. 
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CORONATION  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Measures  were  taken,  as  on  former  oc¬ 
casions,  to  preserve  appearances,  by  ob¬ 
taining,  in  show  at  least,  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  on  this  radical  change  of  their 
system.  Government,  however,  were  al¬ 
ready  confident  of  their  approbation, 
which,  indeed,  had  never  been  refused  to 
any  of  the  various  constitutions,  however 
inconsistent,  that  had  succeeded  each 
other  with  such  rapidity.  Secure  on  this 
point,  Bonaparte’s  accession  to  the  em¬ 
pire  was  proclaimed  with  the  greatest 
pomp,  without  waiting  to  inquire  whether 
the  people  approved  of  his  promotion  or 
otherwise.  The  proclamation  was  coldly 
received,  even  by  the  populace,  and  ex¬ 
cited  little  enthusiasm.  It  seemed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  writers,  as  if  the  shades 
of  D’Enghien  and  Pichegru  had  been 
present  invisibly,  and  spread  a  damp 
over  the  ceremony.  The  Emperor  was 
recognised  by  the  soldiery  with  more 
warmth.  He  visited  the  encampments  at 
Boulogne,  with  the  intention,  apparently, 
of  receiving  such  an  acknowledgment 
from  the  troops  as  was  paid  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Franks  to  their  monarchs,  when 
they  elevated  them  on  their  bucklers. 
Seated  on  an  iron  chair,  said  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  king  Dagobert,  he  took  his 
place  between  two  immense  camps,  and 
having  before  him  the  Channel  and  the 
hostile  coasts  of  England.  The  weather, 
we  have  been  assured,  had  been  tempes¬ 
tuous,  but  no  sooner  had  the  Emperor 
assumed  his  seat,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  his  shouting  host,  than  the  sky  clear¬ 
ed,  and  the  wind  dropt,  retaining  just 
breath  sufficient  gently  to  wave  the  ban¬ 
ners.  Even  the  elements  seemed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  imperial  dignity,  all  save 
the  sea,  which  rolled  as  carelessly  to  the 
feet  of  Napoleon  as  it  had  formerly  done 
towards  those  of  Canute  the  Dane. 

The  Emperor,  accompanied  with  his 
Empress,  who  bore  her  honours  both 
gracefully  and  meekly,  visited  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  the  frontiers  of  Germany. 
They  received  the  congratulations  of  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  excepting  Eng¬ 
land,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  upon  their 
new  exaltation  ;  and  the  German  princes, 
who  had  everything  to  hope  and  fear 
from  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  hastened 
to  pay  their  compliments  to  Napoleon  in 
person,  which  more  distant  sovereigns 
offered  by  their  ambassadors. 

But  the  most  splendid  and  public  re¬ 
cognition  of  his  new  rank  was  yet  to  be 
made,  by  the  formal  act  of  coronation, 
which,  therefore,  Napoleon  determined 
should  take  place  with  circumstances  of 
solemnity,  which  had  been  beyond  the 


reach  of  any  temporal  prince,  however 
powerful,  for  many  ages.  His  policy 
was  often  marked  by  a  wish  to  revive, 
imitate,  and  connect  his  own  titles  and 
interest  with,  some  ancient  observance  of 
former  days  ;  as  if  the  novelty  of  his 
claims  could  have  been  rendered  more  ve¬ 
nerable  by  investing  them  with  antiquated 
forms,  or  as  men  of  low  birth,  when 
raised  to  wealth  and  rank,  are  sometimes 
desirous  to  conceal  the  obscurity  of  their 
origin  under  the  blaze  of  heraldic  ho¬ 
nours.  Pope  Leo,  he  remembered,  had 
placed  a  golden  crown  on  the  head  of 
Charlemagne,  and  proclaimed  him  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  Romans.  Pius  VII.  he  de¬ 
termined  should  do  the  same  for  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  much  more  than  the  actual  power 
of  Charlemagne.  But  though  Charle¬ 
magne  had  repaired  to  Rome  to  receive 
inauguration  from  the  hands  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiff  of  that  day,  Napoleon  resolved  that 
he  who  now  owned  the  proud,  and  in  Pro¬ 
testant  eyes  profane,  title  of  Vicar  of 
Christ,  should  travel  to  France  to  perform 
the  coronation  of  the  successful  chief,  by 
whom  the  See  of  Rome  had  been  more 
than  once  humbled,  pillaged,  and  im¬ 
poverished,  but  by  whom  also  her  power 
had  been  re-erected  and  restored,  not  onlv 
in  Italy,  but  in  France  itself. 

Humiliating  as  the  compliance  with 
Bonaparte’s  request  must  have  seemed  to 
the  more  devoted  Catholics,  Pius  VII. 
had  already  sacrificed,  to  obtain  the  Con¬ 
cordat,  so  much  of  the  power  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Roman  See,  that  he  could 
hardly  have  been  justified  if  he  had  run 
the  risk  of  losing  the  advantages  of  a 
treaty  so  dearly  purchased,  by  declining 
to  incur  some  personal  trouble,  or,  it 
might  be  termed,  some  direct  self-abase¬ 
ment.  The  Pope,  and  the  Cardinals 
whom  he  consulted,  implored  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  heaven  upon  their  councils  ; 
but  it  was  the  stern  voice  of  necessity 
which  assured  them,  that,  except  at  the 
risk  of  dividing  the  Church  by  a  schism, 
they  could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  Bo¬ 
naparte's  requisition.  The  Pope  left 
Rome  on  the  5th  of  November.  He  was 
everywhere  received  on  the  road  with  the 
highest  respect,  and  most  profound  vene¬ 
ration  ;  the  Alpine  precipices  themselves 
had  been  secured  by  parapets  wherever 
they  could  expose  the  venerable  Father  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  danger,  or  even 
apprehension.  Upon  the  25th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  he  met  Bonaparte  at  Fontainbleau  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  was  as  studiously  respectful  towards 
him,  as  that  of  Charlemagne,  whom  he 
was  pleased  to  call  his  predecessor,  could 
have  been  towards  Leo. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  the  eere- 
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mony  of  the  coronation  took  place  in 
the  ancient  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
with  the  addition  of  every  ceremony 
which  could  be  devised  to  add  to  its  so¬ 
lemnity.  Yet  we  have  been  told  that  the 
multitude  did  not  participate  in  the  cere¬ 
monial  with  that  eagerness  which  cha¬ 
racterises  the  inhabitants  of  all  capitals, 
but  especially  those  ot  Paris,  upon  simi¬ 
lar  occasions.  They  had,  within  a  very 
few  years,  seen  so  many  exhibitions,  pro¬ 
cessions,  and  festivals,  established  on  the 
most  discordant  principles,  which,  though 
announced  as  permanent  and  unchange¬ 
able,  had  successively  given  way  to  newer 
doctrines,  that  they  considered  the  splen¬ 
did  representation  before  them  as  an  un¬ 
substantial  pageant,  which  would  fade 
away  in  its  turn.  Bonaparte  himself 
seemed  absent  and  gloomy,  till  recalled  to 
a  sense  of  his  grandeur  by  ttie  voice  of 
the  numerous  deputies  and  functionaries 
sent  up  from  all  the  several  departments 
of  France,  to  witness  the  coronation. 
These  functionaries  had  been  selected  with 
due  attention  to  their  political  opinions  ; 
and  many  of  them  holding  offices  under 
the  government,  or  expecting  benefits 
from  the  Emperor,  made  up,  by  the  zea¬ 
lous  vivacity  of  their  acclamations,  for  the 
coldness  of  the  good  citizens  of  Paris. 

The  Emperor  took  his  coronation  oath, 
as  usual  on  such  occasions,  with  his  hands 
upon  the  scripture,  and  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  repeated  to  him  by  the  Pope. 
But  in  the  act  of  coronation  itself,  there 
was  a  marked  deviation  from  the  univer¬ 
sal  custom,  characteristic  of  the  man,  the 
age,  and  the  conjuncture.  In  all  other 
similar  solemnities,  the  crown  had  been 
placed  on  the  sovereign’s  head  by  the  pre¬ 
siding  spiritual  person,  as  representing 
the  Deity,  by  whom  princes  rule.  But 
not  even  from  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  would  Bonaparte  consent  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  a  boon  the  golden  symbol  of  so¬ 
vereignty,  which  he  was  sensible  he  owed 
solely  to  his  own  unparalleled  train  of 
military  and  civil  successes.  The  crown 
having  been  blessed  by  the  Pope,  Napo¬ 
leon  took  it  from  the  altar  with  his  own 
hands,  and  placed  it  on  his  brows.  He 
then  put  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his 
Empress,  as  if  determined  to  show  that 
his  authority  was  the  child  of  his  own 
actions.  Te  Deum  was  sung  ;  the  he¬ 
ralds,  (for  they  also  had  again  come  into 
fashion,)  proclaimed,  “  that  the  thrice 
glorious  and  thrice  august  Napoleon, 
Emperor  of  the  French,  was  crowned  and 
installed.”  Thus  concluded  this  remark¬ 
able  ceremony.  Those  who  remember 
having  beheld  it,  must  now  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  waking,  or  whether  fancy 
had  framed  a  vision  so  dazzling  in  its  ap¬ 


pearance,  so  extraordinary  in  its  origin 
and  progress,  and  so  ephemeral  in  its 
endurance. 

The  very  day  before  the  ceremony  of 
coronation,  (that  is,  on  the  1st  of  De¬ 
cember,)  the  senate  had  waited  upon  the 
Emperor  with  the  result  of  the  votes  col¬ 
lected  in  the  departments,  which,  till 
that  time,  had  been  taken  for  granted. 
Upwards  of  three  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  citizens  had  given  their  votes 
on  this  occasion  ;  of  whom  only  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  had  declared 
against  the  proposition.  The  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Neufchateau,  declared,  “  this  re¬ 
port  was  the  unbiassed  expression  of  the 
people’s  choice.  No  government  could 
plead  a  title  more  authentic.” 

Sir  Walter  occupies  his  sixth  volume 
with  details  of  the  celebrated  battles  that 
were  fought  between  the  French  and 
English  armies  in  the  Spanish  territories, 
and  which  are  told  with  great  truth  and 
develope  the  extraordinary  powers  of  this 
celebrated  writer.  The  divorce  of  Jose¬ 
phine,  and  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa, 
commence  the  succeeding  volume.  The 
sterility  of  Bonaparte’s  wife  was  now  an 
irremediable  evil ;  and  political  motives 
were  to  supersede  the  ties  of  endear¬ 
ment,  affection,  talents,  and  virtue.  Fouch6 
the  minister  of  police,  made  Josephine 
the  means  of  suggesting  to  Napoleon,  the 
measure  of  her  own  divorce,  and  subse¬ 
quently  Napoleon  made  Josephine  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  cruel  certainty,  that 
the  separation  was  ultimately  determined 
upon. 

NAPOLEON  DIVORCED  FROM  JOSE¬ 
PHINE. 

When  this  sentence  had  finally  dissolved 
their  union,  the  emperor  retired  to  St. 
Cloud,  where  he  lived  in  seclusion  for 
some  days.  Josephine,  on  her  part,  took 
up  her  residence  in  the  beautiful  villa  of 
Malmaison,  near  St.  Germains.  Here 
she  principally  dwelt  for  the  remaining 
years  of  her  life,  which  were  just  pro¬ 
longed  to  see  the  first  fall  of  her  husband  ; 
an  event  which  might  have  been  averted 
had  he  been  content  to  listen  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  her  lessons  of  moderation. 
Her  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  cultivating 
the  fine  arts,  of  which  she  collected  some 
beautiful  specimens,  and  in  pursuing  the 
science  of  botany ;  but  especially  in  the 
almost  daily  practice  of  acts  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  charity,  of  which  the  English 
detenus ,  of  whom  there  were  several  at 
St.  Germains,  frequently  shared  the  be¬ 
nefit.  Napoleon  visited  her  very  fre¬ 
quently,  and  always  treated  her  with  the 
respect  to  which  she  was  entitled.  He 
added  also  to  her  dowry  a  third  million  of 
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francs,  that  she  might  feel  no  inconveni¬ 
ence  from  the  habits  of  expense  to  which 
it  was  her  foible  to  be  addicted. 

BONAPARTE  MARRIES  MARIA  LOUISA. 

This  important  state  measure  was  no 
sooner  completed,  than  the  great  council 
was  summoned,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
to  assist  the  emperor  in  the  selection  of  a 
new  spouse.  They  were  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  a  match  with  a  grand  duchess 
of  Russia  had  been  proposed,  but  was  likely 
to  be  embarrassed  by  disputes  concerning 
religion.  A  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Saxony  was  also  mentioned,  but  it  was 
easily  indicated  to  the  council  that  their 
choice  ought  to  fall  upon  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  meeting,  Eugene,  son  of  the 
repudiated  Josephine,  was  commissioned 
by  the  council  to  propose  to  the  Austrian 
embassador  a  match  between  Napoleon 
and  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa. 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  had  his  instructions 
on  the  subject ;  so  that  the  match  was 
proposed,  discussed,  and  decided  in  the 
council,  and  afterwards  adjusted  between 
plenipotentiaries  on  either  side,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  espous¬ 
als  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa  were 
celebrated  at  Vienna,  11th  March,  1810. 
The  person  of  Bonaparte  was  represented 
by  his  favourite  Berthier,  while  the 
archduke  Charles  assisted  at  the  cere¬ 
mony,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Fran¬ 
cis.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  youthful 
bride,  accompanied  by  the  queen  of  Na¬ 
ples,  proceeded  towards  France. 

With  good  taste,  Napoleon  dispensed 
with  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  reception 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  marriage 
with  Louis  XVI.,  though  never  named 
or  alluded  to,  was  in  other  respects  the 
model  of  the  present  solemnity.  Near 
Soissons,  a  single  horseman,  no  way  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  dress,  rode  past  the  car¬ 
riage  in  which  the  young  empress  was 
seated,  and  had  the  boldness  to  return, 
as  if  to  reconnoitre  more  closely.  The 
carriage  stopped,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  Napoleon,  breaking  through  all  the 
tediousness  of  ceremony,  introduced  him¬ 
self  to  his  bride,  and  came  with  her  to 
Soissons.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Paris  by  Bonaparte’s  uncle, 
the  Cardinal  Fesch.  The  most  splendid 
rejoicings,  illuminations,  concerts,  festi¬ 
vals,  took  place  upon  this  important  oc¬ 
casion.  But  a  great  calamity  occurred, 
which  threw  a  shade  over  these  demon¬ 
strations  of  joy.  Prince  Schwarzenberg 
had  given  a  distinguished  ball  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  when  unhappily  the  dancing-room, 
which  was  temporary,  and  erected  in  the 
garden,  caught  fire.  No  efforts  could 


stop  the  progress  of  the  flames,  in  which 
several  persons  perished,  and  particularly 
the  sister  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg  him¬ 
self.  This  tragic  circumstance  struck  a 
damp  on  the  public  mind,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  bad  omen,  especially  when  it 
was  remembered  that  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XVI.  with  a  former  princess  of 
Austria  had  been  signalized  by  a  similar 
disaster. 

As  a  domestic  occurrence,  nothing  could 
more  contribute  to  Bonaparte’s  happiness 
than  his  union  with  Maria  Louisa.  He 
was  wont  to  compare  her  with  Josephine, 
by  giving  the  latter  all  the  advantages  of 
art  and  grace  ;  the  former  the  charms  of 
simple  modesty  and  innocence.  His  for¬ 
mer  empress  used  every  art  to  support  or 
enhance  her  personal  charms  ;  but  with 
so  much  prudence  and  mystery,  that  the 
secret  cares  of  her  toilette  could  never  be 
traced— her  successor  trusted  for  the  power 
of  pleasing'  to  youth  and  nature.  Jose¬ 
phine  mismanaged  her  revenue,  and  in¬ 
curred  debt  without  scruple.  Maria  Louisa 
lived  within  her  income,  or  if  she  desired 
any  indulgence  beyond  it,  which  was 
rarely  the  case,  she  asked  it  as  a  favour 
of  Napoleon.  Josephine,  accustomed  to 
political  intrigue,  loved  to  manage,  to 
influence,  and  to  guide  her  husband ; 
Maria  Louisa  desired  only  to  please  and 
to  obey  him.  Both  were  excellent  women, 
of  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  fondly 
attached  to  Napoleon.  In  the  difference 
between  these  distinguished  persons,  we 
can  easily  discriminate  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Parisian,  and  of  the  simple 
German  beauty  ;  but  it  is  certainly  sin¬ 
gular  that  the  artificial  character  should 
have  belonged  to  the  daughter  of  the 
West  Indian  planter  ;  that  marked  by 
nature  and  simplicity,  to  a  princess  of  the 
proudest  court  in  Europe. 

Bonaparte,  whose  domestic  conduct  was 
generally  praiseworthy,  behaved  with  the 
utmost  kindness  to  his  princely  bride. 
He  observed,  however,  the  strictest  eti¬ 
quette,  and  required  it  from  the  empress. 
If  it  happened,  for  example,  as  was  often 
the  case,  that  he  was  prevented  from  at¬ 
tending  at  the  hour  when  dinner  was 
placed  on  the  table,  he  was  displeased  if, 
in  the  interim  of  his  absence,  which  was 
often  prolonged,  she  either  took  a  book, 
or  had  recourse  to  any  female  occupation, 
— if,  in  short,  he  did  not  find  her  in  the 
attitude  of  waiting  for  the  signal  to  take 
her  place  at  table.  Perhaps  a  sense  of 
his  inferior  birth  made  Napoleon  more 
tenacious  of  this  species  of  form,  as  what 
he  could  not  afford  to  relinquish.  On  the 
other  hand,  Maria  Louisa  is  said  to  have 
expressed  her  surprise  at  her  husband’s 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  arms  and  at- 
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tendance  of  guards,  and  at  his  moving 
about  with  the  freedom  of  an  individual ; 
although  this  could  be  no  great  novelty 
to  a  member  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Austria,  most  of  whom,  and  especially 
the  Emperor  Francis,  are  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  familiarly  with  the  people  of 
Vienna,  at  public  places,  and  in  the 
public  walks. 

From  this  date  may  be  traced  the  de¬ 
clination  of  Napoleon’s  greatness.  In  the 
field  he  was  generally  unsuccessful,  and 
occasionally  murmurs  of  discontent  were 
whispered  by  citizen  and  soldier.  The 
plot  thickens  in  the  eight  volume,  and 
his  abdication  of  the  throne  of  France, 
and  subsequent  journey  to  Elba,  are  feel¬ 
ingly  narrated  by  our  author. 

RETURN  OF  MARIA  LOUISA  TO  HER 

FATHER,  AND  DEATH  OF  JOSE- 

TIIINE. 

Maria  Louisa  made  more  than  one  ef¬ 
fort  to  join  her  husband,  but  they  were 
discouraged  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  him¬ 
self,  who,  while  he  continued  to  ruminate 
on  renewing  the  war,  could  not  desire  to 
have  the  empress  along  with  him  in  such 
an  adventure.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  visited  his  daughter 
and  her  son,  then  at  Rambouillet,  and 
gave  her  to  understand  that  she  was,  for 
some  time  at  least,  to  remain  separate 
from  her  husband,  and  that  her  son  and 
she  were  to  return  to  Vienna  along  with 
him.  She  returned,  therefore,  to  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  protection. 

It  must  be  also  here  mentioned,  as  an 
extraordinary  addition  to  this  tale  of  ca¬ 
lamity,  that  Josephine,  the  former  wife 
of  Bonaparte,  did  not  long  survive  his 
downfall  It  seemed  as  if  the  Obi-wo¬ 
man  of  Martinico  had  spoke  truth  ;  for  at 
the  time  when  Napoleon  parted  from  the 
sharer  of  his  early  fortunes,  his  grandeur 
was  on  the  wane,  and  her  death  took  place 
but  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  his  being 
dethroned  and  exiled.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  had  visited  this  lady,  and  showed 
her  some  attention,  with  which  Napoleon, 
for  reasons  we  cannot  conjecture,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  displeased.  She  was  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau, 
but  did  not  survive  to  reap  any  benefit 
from  the  provision,  as  she  shortly  after 
sickened  and  died  at  her  beautiful  villa 
of  Malmaison.  She  was  buried  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  at  the  village  of  Ruel.  A 
vast  number  of  the  lower  class  attended 
the  obsequies  ;  for  she  had  well  deserved 
the  title  of  patroness  of  the  poor. 

The  residence  at  Elba,  the  return,  the 
treachery  of  Ney,  the  arrival  at  Paris,  and 
Napoleon’s  repossession  of  the  throne, 
now  occupy  the  page.  The  battle  of 


Waterloo  is  briefly,  but  finely  described, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  ninth  volume, 
to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  is  deeply 
interesting.  We  find,  however,  that  we 
have  nearly  reached  our  limits,  and  as  we 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  again  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  elaborate  history,  we  shall 
now  close  with  the  following  extracts  : — 

CONDUCT  OF  NAPOLEON  ON  HIS 
WAY  TO  ST,  HELENA. 

Upon  the  Northumberland  crossing  the 
line,  the  emperor  desiring  to  exhibit  his 
munificence  to  the  seamen,  by  presenting 
them  with  a  hundred  louis  d’or,  under 
pretext  of  paying  the  ordinary  fine,  Sir 
George  Cockburn,  considering  this  tribute 
to  Neptune  as  too  excessive  in  amount, 
would  not  permit  the  donative  to  exceed 
a  tenth  part  of  the  sum  ;  and  Napoleon, 
offended  by  the  restriction,  paid  nothing 
at  all.  Upon  another  occasion,  early  in 
the  voyage,  a  difference  in  national  man¬ 
ners  gave  rise  to  one  of  those  slight  mis¬ 
understandings  which  we  have  noticed. 
Napoleon  was  accustomed,  like  all  French¬ 
men,  to  leave  the  table  immediately  after 
dinner,  and  Sir  George  Cockburn,  with 
the  English  officers,  remained  after  him 
at  table  ;  for,  in  permitting  his  French 
guests  their  liberty,  the  admiral  did  not 
choose  to  admit  the  right  of  Napoleon  to 
break  up  the  party  at  his.  Sir  George’s, 
own  table.  This  gave  some  discontent. 
Notwithstanding  these  trifling  subjects  of 
dissatisfaction.  Las  Cases  informs  us  that 
the  admiral,  whom  he  took  to  be  prepos¬ 
sessed  against  them  at  first,  became  every 
day  more  amicable.  The  emperor  used 
to  take  his  arm  every  evening  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  hold  long  conversations 
with  him  upon  maritime  subjects,  as  well 
as  past  events  in  general. 

While  on  board  the  Northumberland,  the 
late  emperor  spent  his  mornings  in  reading 
or  writing ;  his  evenings  in  his  exercise 
upon  deck,  and  at  cards.  The  game  was 
generally  vingt  un.  But  when  the  play 
became  rather  deep,  he  discouraged  that 
amusement,  and  substituted  chess.  Great 
tactician  as  he  was,  Napoleon  did  not 
play  well  at  that  military  game,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  his  antagonist, 
Montholon,  could  avoid  the  solecism^of 
beating  the  emperor. 

During  this  voyage,  Napoleon’s  jour 
def&te  occurred,  which  was  also  his  birth¬ 
day.  It  was  the  15th  of  August;  a  day 
for  which  the  Pope  had  expressly  canon¬ 
ized  a  St.  Napoleon  to  be  the  emperor’s 
patron.  And  now,  strange  revolution,  it 
was  celebrated  by  him  on  board  of  an 
English  man-of-war,  which  was  conduct¬ 
ing  him  to  his  place  of  imprisonment, 
and,  as  it  proved,  his  tomb.  Yet  Napo- 
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Icon  seemed  cheerful  and  contented  during 
the  whole  day,  and  was  even  pleased  at 
being  fortunate  at  play,  which  he  received 
as  a  good  omen. 

Upon  the  15th  of  October,  1815,  the 
Northumberland  reached  St.  Helena, 
which  presents  but  an  unpromising  aspect 
to  those  who  design  it  for  a  residence, 
though  it  may  be  a  welcome  sight  to  the 
seaworn  mariner.  Its  destined  inhabi¬ 
tant,  from  the  deck  of  the  Northumber¬ 
land,  surveyed  it  with  his  spy-glass.  St. 
James’  Town,  an  inconsiderable  village, 
was  before  him,  enchased,  as  it  were  in  a 
valley,  amid  arid  and  scarped  rocks  of 
immense  height ;  every  platform,  every 
opening,  every  gorge,  was  bristled  with 
cannon.  Las  Cases,  who  stood  by  him, 
could  not  perceive  the  slightest  alteration 
of  his  countenance.  The  orders  of  go¬ 
vernment  had  been,  that  Napoleon  should 
remain  on  board  till  a  residence  could  be 
prepared  suitable  for  the  line  of  life  he 
was  to  lead  in  future.  But  as  this  was 
likely  to  be  a  work  of  time,  Sir  George 
Cockburn  readily  undertook,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  put  his  passengers  on 
shore,  and  provide  in  some  way  for  the 
security  of  Napoleon’s  person,  until  the 
necessary  habitation  should  be  fitted  up. 
He  was  accordingly  transferred  to  land 
upon  the  16th  of  October  ;  and  thus  the 
emperor  of  France,  nay,  wellnigh  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  sunk  into  the  recluse  of  St.  Helena. 

DEATH  OF  NAPOLEON. 

During  the  3rd  of  May,  it  was  seep 
that  the  life  of  Napoleon  was  drawing 
evidently  to  a  close  ;  and  his  followers, 
and  particularly  his  physician,  became 
desirous  to  call  in  more  medical  assist¬ 
ance  ; — that  of  Dr.  Shortt,  physician  to 
the  forces,  and  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  surgeon 
of  the  flag-ship,  was  referred  to.  Dr. 
Shortt,  however,  thought  it  proper  to  as¬ 
sert  the  dignity  belonging  to  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  refused  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 
case  of  so  much  importance  in  itself,  and 
attended  with  so  much  obscurity,  unless 
he  were  permitted  to  see  and  examine  the 
patient.  The  officers  of  Napoleon’s  house¬ 
hold  excused  themselves,  by  professing 
that  the  emperor’s  strict  commands  had 
been  laid  on  them,  that  no  English  phy¬ 
sician,  Dr.  Arnott  excepted,  should  ap¬ 
proach  his  dying  bed.  They  said,  that 
even  when  he  was  speechless  they  would 
be  unable  to  brook  his  eye,  should  he 
turn  it  upon  them  in  reproof  for  their 
disobedience.  . 

About  two  o’clock  of  the  same  day, 
the  priest  Vignali  administered  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  extreme  unction.  Some  days  be¬ 
fore,  Napoleon  had  explained  to  him  the 
manner  in  which  he  desired  his  body  should 
be  laid  out  in  state,  in  an  apartment 


lighted  by  torches,  or  what  Catholics  call 
une  chamOre  ardente.  “  I  am  neither,” 
he  said  in  the  same  phrase  which  we  have 
formerly  quoted,  “  a  philosopher  nor  a 
physician.  I  believe  in  God,  and  am  of 
the  religion  of  my  father.  It  is  not  every¬ 
body  who  can  be  an  atheist.  I  was  born 
a  Catholic,  and  will  fulfil  all  the  duties 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  receive  the 
assistance  which  it  administers.”  He  then 
turned  to  Dr.  Antommarchi,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  suspected  of  heterodoxy, 
which  the  doctor,  however,  disowned. 
“  How  can  you  carry  it  so  far  ?”  he  said. 
“  Can  you  not  believe  in  God,  whose 
existence  every  thing  proclaims,  and  in 
whom  the  greatest  minds  have  believed  ?” 

As  if  to  mark  a  closing  point  of  resem¬ 
blance  betwixt  Cromwell  and  Napoleon, 
a  dreadful  tempest  arose  on  the  4th  of 
May,  which  preceded  the  day  that  was  to 
close  the  mortal  existence  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  man.  A  willow,  which  had  been 
the  exile’s  favourite,  and  under  which  he 
had  often  enjoyed  the  fresh  breeze,  was 
torn  up  by  the  hurricane  ;  and  almost  all 
the  trees  about  Longwood  shared  the 
same  fate. 

The  5th  of  May  came  amid  wind  and 
rain.  Napoleon’s  passing  spirit  was  de¬ 
liriously  engaged  in  a  strife  more  terrible 
than  that  of  the  elements  around.  The 
words  “  tele  d'armee  ”  the  last  which  es¬ 
caped  his  lips,  intimated  that  his  thoughts 
were  watching  the  current  of  a  heady 
fight.  About  eleven  minutes  before  six 
in  the  evening,  Napoleon,  after  a  struggle 
which  indicated  the  original  strength  of 
his  constitution,  breathed  his  last. 

HIS  FUNERAL. 

Bonaparte  was  buried  on  the  8th  of 
May,  in  a  small  secluded  recess  called 
Slane’s,  or  Haine’s  Valley,  where  a  foun¬ 
tain  arose,  at  which  his  Chinese  domestics 
used  to  fill  the  silver  pitchers,  which  they 
carried  to  Longwood  for  Napoleon’s  use. 
“  All  the  troops  were  under  arms  upon 
the  solemn  occasion.  As  the  road  did 
not  permit  a  near  approach  of  the  hearse 
to  the  place  of  sepulture,  a  party  of  Bri¬ 
tish  grenadiers  had  the  honour  to  bear 
the  coffin  to  the  grave.  The  prayers  were 
recited  by  the  priest,  Abbe  Vignali. 
Minute  guns  were  fired  from  the  admiral’s 
ship.  The  coffin  was  then  let  down  into 
the  grave,  under  a  discharge  of  three  suc¬ 
cessive  volleys  of  artillery,  fifteen  pieces 
of  cannon  firing  fifteen  guns  each.  A 
large  stone  was  then  lowered  down  on  the 
grave,  and  covered  the  moderate  space 
now  sufficient  for  the  man  for  whom  Eu¬ 
rope  was  once  too  little.” 

Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD , 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House  J  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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NEW  CHURCH,  REGENT’S  PARK. 


The  architectural  splendour  which  has 
lately  developed  itself  in  and  about  the 
precincts  of  the  parish  of  $t.  Mary-le- 
Bonne,  exhibits  a  most  surprising  and 
curious  contrast  with  the  former  state  of 
this  part  of  London  ;  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  when  compared  with  accounts  ex¬ 
tracted  from  newspapers  of  an  early  date. 

Mary-le-Bonne  parish  is  estimated  to 
contain  more  than  ten  thousand  houses,  > 
and  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  the  plans  of  London,  in  1707,  it  was 
a  small  village  one  mile  distant  from  the 
metropolis,  separated  by  fields — the  scenes 
of  robbery  and  murder.  The  following 
is  from  a  newspaper  of  1716; — On 
Vol.  x.  D 


Wednesday  last,  four  gentlemen  were 
robbed  and  stripped  in  the  fields  between 
Mary- le- Bonne  and  London.”  The 
u  Weekly  Medley,”  of  17  1H,  says, 
“  Hound  about  the  New  Square  which 
is  building  near  Tyburn  road,  there  are 
so  many  other  edifices,  that  a  whole  mag¬ 
nificent  city  seems  to  be  risen  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  way  which  makes  one  wonder 
how  it  should  find  a  new  set  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  said  it  is  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Hanover  Scruare  !  On  the  other 
side  is  to  be  built  another  square,  called 
Oxford  Square.”  From  the  same  article 
I  have  also  extracted  the  dates  of  many 
of  the  different  erections,  which  may  provo 
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of  benefit  to  your  architectural  readers,  as 
tending  to  show  the  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  made  in  the  private  buildings  of 
London,  and  showing  also  the  style  of 
building  adopted  at  later  periods.  Indeed, 

I  would  wish  that  some  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents — F.  R.  F.,  or  P.  T.  W .,  for 
instance,  would  favour  us  with  a  list  of 
dates  answering  this  purpose.  Rathbone- 
place  and  John-street  (from  Captain 
Rathbone)  began  1729.  Oxford  market 
opened  1732.  Newman-street  and  Ber- 
ners-street,  named  from  the  builders, 
between  1723  and  1775.  Portland-place 
and  street,  1770.  Portman-square,  1764. 
Portman-place,  1770.  Stratford  -  place, 
five  years  later,  on  the  site  of  Conduit 
Mead,  built  by  Robert  Stratford,  Esq. 
This  had  been  the  place  whereon  stood 
the  banquetting  house  for  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  when  they  visited  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nine  conduits  which  then  supplied 
the  city  with  water.  Cumberland-place, 
1769.  Manchcster-square  the  year  after. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  an  architec¬ 
tural  description  of  the  superb  build¬ 
ings  recently  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 
Regency  Park,  I  shall  confine  myself  at 
present  to  that  object  that  first  arrests 
the  attention  at  the  entrance,  which  is 
the  church ;  it  has  been  erected  under 
the  commissioners  for  building  new 
churches.  The  architect  is  J.  Soane, 
Esq.  There  is  a  pleasing  originality  in 
this  gentleman’s  productions  ;  the  result 
of  extensive  research  among  the  architec¬ 
tural  beauties  of  the  ancients,  together 
with  a  peculiar  happy  mode  of  distributing 
his  lights  and  shadows  ;  producing  in  the 
greatest  degree  picturesque  effect :  these 
are  peculiarities  essentially  his  own,  and 
forming  in  no  part  a  copy  of  the  works  of 
any  other  architect  in  the  present  day. 
The  church  in  question  by  no  means 
detracts  from  his  merit  in  these  particu¬ 
lars.  The  principal  front  consists  of  a 
portico  of  four  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
approached  by  a  small  flight  of  steps  ;  on 
each  side  is  a  long  window,  divided  into 
two  heights  by  a  stone  transum  (panel¬ 
led).  Under  the  lower  window  is  a  raised 
panel  also  ;  and  in  the  flank  of  the  build¬ 
ing  the  plinth  is  furnished  with  open¬ 
ings;  each  of  the  windows  is  filled  with 
ornamental  iron-work,  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilating  the  vaults  or  catacombs.  The 
flank  of  the  church  has  a  central  projec¬ 
tion,  occupied  by  ant®,  and  six  insulated 
Ionic  columns  ;  the  windows  in  the  inter¬ 
columns  are  in  the  same  style  as  those  in 
front ;  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade.  The  tower  is  in  two  heights  ; 
yhe  lower  part  has  eight  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  Example  taken  from 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli ;  these  co¬ 


lumns,  with  their  stylobatar  and  entabla¬ 
ture,  project,  and  give  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  relief  in  the  perspective  view  of  the 
building.  The  upper  part  consists  of  a 
circular  peristyle  of  six  columns  ;  the 
example  apparently  taken  from  the  por¬ 
tico  of  the  octagon  tower  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes,  or  tower  of  the  winds,  from 
the  summit  of  which  rises  a  conical  dome, 
surmounted  by  the  Vane.  The  more  mi¬ 
nute  detail  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
drawing.  The  prevailing  ornament  is 
the  Grecian  fret. 

Mr.  Soane,  during  his  long  practice  in 
the  profession,  has  erected  very  few 
churches,  and  it  appears  that  he  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  rectify  failings  that  seem 
insurmountable  in  the  present  style  of 
architecture, — that  of  preventing  the  tower 
from  having  the  appearance  of  rising  out 
of  the  roof,  by  designing  his  porticos 
without  pediments ;  if  this  is  the  case,  he 
certainly  is  indebted  to  a  great  share  of 
praise,  as  a  pediment  will  always  conceal 
(particularly  at  a  near  view)  the  major 
part  of  a  tower.  But  again,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  another  difficulty,  and  it  makes 
the  remedy  as  bad  as  the  disease, — that 
of  taking  away  the  principal  characteristic 
of  a  portico,  (namely,  the  pediment),  and 
destroying  at  once  the  august  appearance 
which  it  gives  to  the  building  ;  we  find 
in  all  the  churches  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  the  campanile  to  form  a  distinct 
projection  from  the  ground  upwards  ; 
thus  assimilating  nearer  to  the  ancient 
form  of  building  them  entirely  apart  from 
the  main  body  of  the  church.  I  should 
conceive,  that  if  this  idea  was  followed 
by  introducing  the  beautiful  detail  of 
Grecian  architecture,  according  to  Wren’s 
models  it  would  raise  our  church  architec¬ 
ture  to  a  very  superior  pitch  of  excellence. 

In  my  next  I  shall  notice  the  interior, 
and  also  the  elevation  towards  the  altar. 
Furnivals'>  Inn ,  C.  Davy. 

July  1,  1827- 


THE  SEASON. 

The  heat  is  greatest  in  this  month  on 
account  of  its  previous  duration.  The 
reason  why  it  is  less  so  in  August  is,  that 
the  days  are  then  much  shorter,  and  the 
influence  of  the  sun  has  been  gradually 
/  diminishing.  The  farmer  is  still  occu¬ 
pied  in  getting  the  productions  of  the 
earth  into  his  garners  ;  but  those  who  can 
avoid  labour  enjoy  as  much  rest  and  shade 
as  possible.  There  is  a  sense  of  heat  and 
quiet  all  over  nature.  The  birds  are 
silent.  The  little  brooks  are  dried  up. 
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The  earth  is  chapped  with  parching. 
The  shadows  of  the  trees  are  particularly 
grateful,  heavy,  and  still.  The  oaks, 
which  are  freshest  because  latest  in  leaf, 
form  noble  clumpy  canopies  ;  looking,  as 
you  lie  under  them,  of  a  strong  and  emu¬ 
lous  green  against  the  blue  sky.  The 
traveller  delights  to  cut  across  the  coun¬ 
try  through  the  fields  and  the  leafy  lanes, 
where,  nevertheless,  the  flints  sparkle 
with  heat.  The  cattle  get  into  the  shade 
or  stand  in  the  water.  The  active  and 
air-cutting-swallows,  now  beginning  to 
assemble  for  migration,  seek  their  prey 
about  the  shady  places ;  where  the  in¬ 
sects,  though  of  differently  compounded 
natures,  “  flesh  less  and  bloodless,”  seem 
to  get  for  coolness,  as  they  do  at  other 
times  for  warmth.  The  sound  of  insects 
is  also  the  only  audible  thing  now,  in¬ 
creasing  rather  than  lessening  the  sense  of 
quiet  by  its  gentle  contrast.  The  bee 
now  and  then  sweeps  across  the  ear  with 
his  gravest  tone.  The  gnats 

“  Their  murmuring  small  trumpets  sounden 
•  wide Spenser. 

and  here  and  there  the  little  musician  of 
the  grass  touches  forth  his  tricksy  note. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead ; 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  w  ill  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead  : 
That  is  the  grasshopper’s.^ 

The  strong  rains,  which  sometimes 
come  down  in  summer-time,  are  a  noble 
interruption  to  the  drought  and  indolence 
of  hot  weather.  They  seem  as  if  they 
had  been  collecting  a  supply  of  moisture 
equal  to  the  want  of  it,  and  come  drench¬ 
ing  the  earth  with  a  mighty  draught  of 
freshness.  The  rushing  and  tree-bowing 
winds  that  precede  them,  the  dignity  with 
which  they  rise  in  the  west,  the  gathering 
darkness  of  their  approach,  the  silence 
before  their  descent,  the  washing  ampli¬ 
tude  of  their  out-pouring,  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  appear  to  leave  off, 
taking  up,  as  it  were,  their  watery  feet  to 
sail  onward,  and  then  the  sunny  smile 
again  of  nature,  accompanied  by  the 
“sparkling  noise”  of  the  birds,  and  those 
dripping  diamonds  the  rain -drops ; — there 
is  a  grandeur  and  a  beauty  in  all  this, 
which  lend  a  glorious  effect  to  each  other ; 
for  though  the  sunshine  appears  more 
beautiful  than  grand,  there  is  a  power, 
not  even  to  be  looked  upon,  in  the  orb 
from  which  it  flows ;  and  though  the 
storm  is  more  grand  than  beautiful,  there 
is  always  beauty  where  there  is  so  much 
beneficence.—  The  Months. 

*  Poems,  by  John  K?ats,  p.  93. 
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BATHING. 

It  is  now  the  weather  for  bathing,  a  re¬ 
freshment  too  little  taken  in  this  country, 
either  summer  or  winter.  We  say  in 
winter,  because  with  very  little  care  in 
placing  it  near  a  cistern,  and  having  a 
leathern  pipe  for.it,  a  bath  may  be  easily 
filled  once  or  twice  a  week  with  warm 
water  ;  and  it  is  a  vulgar  error  that  the 
warm  bath  relaxes.  An  excess,  either 
warm  or  cold,  will  relax,  and  so  will  any 
other  excess  ;  but  the  sole  effect  of  the 
warm  bath  moderately  taken  is,  that  it 
throws  off  the  bad  humours  of  the  body 
by  opening  and  clearing  the  pores.  As 
to  summer  bathing,  a  father  may  soon 
teach  his  children  to  swim,  and  thus  per¬ 
haps  may  be  the  means  of  saving  their 
lives  some  day  or  other,  as  well  as  health. 
Ladies  also,  though  they  cannot  bathe  in 
the  open  air,  as  they  do  in  some  of  the 
West  Indian  islands  and  other  countries, 
by  means  of  natural  basins  among  the 
rocks,  might  oftener  make  a  substitute 
for  it  at  home  in  tepid  baths.  The  most 
beautiful  aspects  under  which  Venus  has 
been  painted  or  sculptured  have  been 
connected  with  bathing  ;  and  indeed  there 
is  perhaps  no  one  thing  that  so  equally 
contributes  to  the  three  graces  of  health, 
beauty,  and  good  temper  ;  to  health,  in 
putting  the  body  into  its  best  state ;  to 
beauty,  in  clearing  and  tinting  the  skin  ; 
and  to  good  temper,  in  rescuing  the  spi¬ 
rits  from  the  irritability  occasioned  by 
those  foimidable  personages,  “  the  nerves,” 
which  nothing  else  allays  in  so  quick  and 
entire  a  manner.  See  a  lovely  passage 
on  the  subject  of  bathing  in  Six  Philip 
Sydney’s  “  Arcadia,”  where  “  Philoclea, 
blushing,  and  withal  smiling,  makeing 
shamefastnesse  pleasant,  and  pleasure 
shamefast,  tenderly  moved  her  feet,  un¬ 
wonted  to  feel  the  naked  ground,  until 
the  touch  of  the  cold  water  made  a  pretty 
kind  of  shrugging  come  over  her  body, 
like  the  twinkling  of  the  fairest  among 
the  fixed  stars.” — Ibid. 

INSECTS. 

Insects  now  take  the  place  of  the  fea¬ 
thered  trite,  and,  being  for  the  most  part 
hatched  in  the  spring,  they  are  now  in 
full  vigour.  It  is  a  very  amusing  sight 
in  some  of  our  rural  rambles,  in  a  bright 
evening  after  a  drizzling  summer  shower, 
to  see  the  air  filled  throughout  all  its 
space  with  sportive  organized  creatures, 
the  leaf,  the  branch,  the  baik  of  the  tree, 
every  mossy  bank,  the  bare  eaith,  the 
pool,  the  ditch,  all  teeming  with  animal 
life :  and  the  mind  that  is  ever  framed 
for  contemplation,  must  awaken  now  in 
viewing  such  a  profusion  .and  variety  of 
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existence.  One  of  those  poor  little  beings, 
the  fragile  gnat ,  becomes  our  object  of 
attention,  whether  we  regard  its  form  or 
peculiar  designation  in  the  insect  world ; 
we  must  admire  the  first,  and  innocently, 
perhaps,  conjecture  the  latter.  We  know 
that  Infinite  Wisdom,  which  formed,  de¬ 
clared  it  “  to  be  very  good that  it  has 
its  destination  and  settled  course  of  action, 
admitting  of  no  deviation  or  substitution : 
beyond  this,  perhaps,  we  can  rarely  pro¬ 
ceed,  or,  if  we  sometimes  advance  a  few 
steps  more,  we  are  then  lost  in  the  mys¬ 
tery  with  which  the  incomprehensible 
Architect  has  thought  proper  to  surround 
it.  So  little  is  human  nature  permitted 
to  see,  (nor  perhaps  is  it  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  much  more  than  permitted,) 
that  it  is  blind  beyond  thought  as  to 
secondary  causes  ;  and  admiration,  that 
pure  fountain  of  intellectual  pleasure,  is 
almost  the  only  power  permitted  to  us. 
We  see  a  wonderfully  fabricated  creature, 
decorated  with  a  vest  of  glorious  art  and 
splendour,  occupying  almost  its  whole  life 
in  seeking  for  the  most  fitting  station  for 
its  own  necessities,  exerting  wiles  and 
stratagems,  and  constructing  a  peculiar 
material  to  preserve  its  offspring  against 
natural  or  occasional  injury,  with  a  fore¬ 
thought  equivalent  to  reason — in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  perhaps,  with  all  its  splendour  and 
instinct,  it  becomes  the  prey  of  some  wan¬ 
dering  bird !  and  human  wisdom  and 
conjecture  are  humbled  to  the  dust.  We 
can  “  see  but  in  part,”  an:l  the  wisest  of 
us  is  only,  perhaps,  something  less  igno¬ 
rant  than  another.  This  sense  of  a 
perfection  so  infinitely  above  us,  is  the 
natural  intimation  of  a  Supreme  Being; 
and  as  science  improves,  and  inquiry  is 
augmented,  our  imperfections  and  igno¬ 
rance  will  become  more  manifest,  and  all 
our  aspirations  after  knowledge  only  in¬ 
crease  in  us  the  conviction  of  knowing 
nothing.  Every  deep  investigator  of  na¬ 
ture  can  hardly  be  possessed  of  any  other 
than  a  humble  mind. 


THE  PEACOCK. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Of  this  bird,  there  ate  several  species, 
distinguished  by  their  different  colours. 
The  male  of  the  common  kind  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  gaudy  of  all  the  bird-kind  ;  the 
length  and  beauty  of  whose  tail,  and  the 
various  forms  in  which  the  creature  carries 
it,  are  sufficiently  known  and  admired 
among  us.  India  is,  however,  his  native 
country ;  and  there  he  enjoys  himself 
with  a  sprightliness  and  gaiety  unknown 
to  him  in  Europe.  The  translators  of 
Hindoo  poetry  concur  in  their  description 


of  his  manners ;  and  is  frequently  alluded 
to  by  the  Hindoo  poets. 

u  Dark  with  her  varying  clouds,  and  peacocks 
gay.” 

It  is  affirmed,  among  the  delightful  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  obseivable  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  rainy  season,  (immedi¬ 
ately  following  that  of  the  withering  hot 
winds,)  the  joy  displayed  by  the  peacocks 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing.  These  birds 
assemble  in  groups  upon  some  retired 
spot  of  veidant  grass  ;  jump  about  in  the* 
most  animated  manner,  and  make  the  air 
re-echo  with  their  cheerful  notes. 

“  Or  can  the  peacock’s  animated  hail.” 

The  wild  peacock  is  also  exceedingly 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  Hindoostan, 
and  is  especially  found  in  marshy  places. 
The  habits  of  this  bird  are  in  a  great 
measure  aquatic  ;  and  the  setting  in  of 
the  rains  is  the  season  in  which  they  pair; 
the  peacock  is,  therefore,  always  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  description  of  cloudy  or 
rainy  weather.  Thus,  in  a  little  poem, 
descriptive  of  the  rainy  season,  &c.,  the 
author  says,  addressing  his  mistress, — 

u  Oh,  thou,  v>  hose  teeth  enamelled  vie 
With  smiling  Cuiula's  pearly  ray, 

Hear  how  ihe  peacock’s  amorous  cry 
Salutes  the  dark  and  cloudy  day.” 

And  again,  where  he  is  describing  the 
same  season  : — 

“  When  smiling  forests,  whence  the  tuneful  cries 
Of  clustering  pea-fowls  shrill  and  frequent  rise. 
Teach  tender  feelings  to  each  human  breast. 

And  please  alike  the  happy  or  distressed.” 

The  peacock  flies  to  the  highest  station 
he  can  reach,  to  enjoy  himself;  and  rises 
to  the  topmost  boughs  of  trees,  though 
the  female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground. 

F.  R.  Y. 

A  WARNING  TO  FRUIT  EATERS. 

( For  Ike  Mirror.) 

The  mischiefs  arising  from  the  bad  cus¬ 
tom  of  many  people  swallowing  the  stones 
of  plums  and  other  fruit  are  very  great. 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions ,  No. 
282,  there  is  an  account  of  a  woman  who 
suffered  violent  pains  in  her  bowels  for 
thirty  years,  returning  once  in  a  month, 
or  less,  owing  to  a  plum-stone  which  had 
lodged  ;  which,  afier  various  operations, 
was  extracted.  There  is  likewise  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  man,  who  dying  of  an  incur¬ 
able  colic,  which  had  tormented  him 
many  years,  and  baffled  the  effects  of 
medicine,  was  opened  after  his  death,  and 
in  his  bowels  was  found  the  cause  of  his 
distemper,  which  was  a  ball,  composed  of 
tough  and  hard  matter,  resembling  a 
stone,  being  six  inches  in  circumference, 
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when  measured,  and  weighing  an  ounce 
and  a  half;  in  the  centre  of  this  there 
was  found  the  stone  of  a  common  plum. 
These  instances  sufficiently  prove  the 
folly  of  that  common  opinion,  that  the 
stones  of  fruits  are  wholesome.  Cherry¬ 
stones,  swallowed  in  great  quantities, 
have  occasioned  the  death  of  many  people'; 
and  there  have  been  instances  even  of  the 
seeds  of  strawberries,  and  kernels  of  nuts, 
collected  into  a  lump  in  the  howels,  and 
causing  violent  disorders,  which  could 
never  be  cured  till  they  were  carried  off. 

P.  T.  W. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE, 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  a  AHAB  * 

I' For  the.  Mirror.) 

In  the  low  dingle  sinss  the  nightingale. 

And  echo  answers  ;  all  beside  is  s' ill. 

The  breeze  is  gone  to  fill  some  distant  sail, 

And  on  the  sand  to  sleep  has  sunk  the  rill. 

The  blackbird  and  the  thrush  have  sought  the 
vale. 

And  the  lark  soars  no  inore  above  the  hill, 

For  the  broad  sun  is  up  all  hotly  pale, 

And  in  my  reins  I  feel  his  parching  thrill. 

Hark !  how  each  note,  so  beautifully  clear, ; 

So  soft,  so  sweetly  mellow,  rings  around, 
Then  faintly  dies  away  upon  the  ear, 

That  fondly  vibrates  to  the  fading  sound. 

Poor  bird,  thou  sing  st,  the  thorn  within  thy 
heart, 

And  I  from  sorrows,  that  will  not  depart. 

S.  P.  J. 


SPIRIT  OK  THE 

public  ^Journals. 


A  NIGHT  ATTACK. 

Charlton  and  I  were  in  the  act  of 
smoking  our  cigars,  the  men  having  laid 
themselves  down  about  the  blaze,  when 
word  was  passed  from  sentry  to  sentry, 
and  intelligence  communicated  to  us,  that 
all  was  not  right  towards  the  river.  We 
started  instantly  to  our  feet.  The  fire 
was  hastily  smothered  up,  and  the  men 
snatching  their  arms,  stood  in  line,  ready 
to  act  as  circumstances  might  require. 
So  dense,  however,  was  the  darkness,  and 
so  dazzling  the  effect  of  the  glare  from  the 
bivouac,  that  it  was  not  possible,  stand¬ 
ing  where  we  stood,  to  form  any  reason¬ 
able  guess  as  to  the  cause  of  this  alarm. 
That  an  alarm  had  been  excited,  was 
indeed  perceptible  enough.  Instead  of 
the  deep  silence  which  five  minutes  ago  had 
prevailed  in  the  bivouac,  a  strange  hub¬ 
bub  of  shouts,  and  questions,  and  as  many 
cries,  rose  up  the  night  air;  nor  did  many 
minutes  elapse,  ere  first  one  musket,  then 


three  or  four,  then  a  whole  platoon,  were 
discharged.  The  reader  will  easily  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  latter  circumstance  startled 
us  prodigiously,  ignorant  as  we  were  of 
the  cause  which  produced  it ;  but  it  re¬ 
quired  no  very  painful  exertion  of  patience 
to  set  us  right  on  this  head  ;  flash,  flash, 
flash,  came  from  the  river ;  the  roar  of 
cannon  followed,  and  the  light  of  her  own 
broadside  displayed  to  us  an  enemy’s 
vessel  at  anchor  near  the  opposite  bank, 
and  pouring  a  perfect  shower  of  grape 
and  round  shot  into  the  camp. 

For  one  instant,  and  only  for  an  instant, 
a  scene  of  alarm  and  consternation  over¬ 
came  us ;  and  we  almost  instinctively 
addressed  to  each  other  the  question, 
“  What  can  all  this  mean  ?”  But  the 
meaning  was  too  palpable  not  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  at  once.  “  The  thing  cannot  end 
here,”  said  we — “  a  night  attack  is  com¬ 
mencing  ;”  and  we  made  no  delay  in 
preparing  to  meet  it.  Whilst  Charlton 
remained  with  the  picquet,  in  readiness  to 
act  as  the  events  might  demand,  I  came 
forward  to  the  sentries,  for  the  purpose  of 
cautioning  them  against  paying  attention 
to  what  might  pass  in  their  rear,  and 
keeping  them  steadily  engaged  in  watch¬ 
ing  their  front.  The  men  were  fully  alive 
to  the  peril  of  their  situation.  They 
strained  with  their  hearing  and  eyesight 
to  the  utmost  limits ;  but  neither  sound 
nor  sight  of  an  advancing  column  could 
be  perceived.  At  last,  however,  an  alarm 
was  given.  One  of  the  rifles  challenged 
— it  was  the  sentinel  on  the  high  road  ; 
the  sentinel  who  communicated  with  him 
challenged  also ;  and  the  cry  was  taken 
up  from  man  to  man,  till  our  own  most 
remote  sentry  caught  it.  I  flew  to  his 
station  ;  and  sure  enough  the  tramp  of 
many  feet  v/as  most  distinctly  audible. 
Having  taken  the  precaution  to  carry  an 
oiderly  forward  with  me,  I  caused  him  to 
hurry  back  to  Charlton  with  intelligence 
of  what  was  coming,  and  my  earnest  re¬ 
commendation  that  he  would  lose  no  time 
in  occupying  the  ditch.  1  had  hardly 
done  so,  when  the  noise  of  a  column  de¬ 
ploying  was  distinctly  heard.  The  tramp 
of  horses,  too,  came  mingled  with  the 
tread  of  men  ;  in  a  word,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  a  large  force,  both  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  was  before  us. 

There  was  a  pause  at  this  period  of 
several  moments,  as  if  the  enemy’s  line, 
having  effected  its  formation,  had  halted 
till  some  other  arrangement  should  be 
completed ;  but  it  was  quickly  broke. 
On  they  came,  as  far  as  we  could  judge 
from  the  sound,  in  steady  array,  till  at 
length  their  line  could  be  indistinctly 
seen  rising  through  the  gloom.  The  sen¬ 
tinels  with  one  consent  gave  their  fire. 
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They  gave  it  regularly  and  effectively, 
beginning  with  the  rifles  on  their  left,  and 
going  off  towards  the  85th  on  their  right, 
and  then,  in  obedience  to  their  orders,  fell 
back.  But  they  retired  not  unmolested. 
This  straggling  discharge  on  our  part 
seemed  to  be  the  signal  to  the  Americans 
to  begin  the  battle,  and  they  poured  in 
such  a  volley,  as  must  have  proved,  had 
any  determinate  object  been  opposed  to 
it,  absolutely  murderous.  But  our  scat¬ 
tered  videttes  almost  wholly  escaped  it ; 
whilst  over  the  main  body  of  the  picquet, 
sheltered  as  it  was  by  the  ditch,  and  con¬ 
siderably  removed  from  its  line,  it  passed 
entirely  harmless. 

Having  fired  this  volley,  the  enemy 
loaded  again,  and  advanced.  We  saw 
them  coming,  and  having  waited  till  we 
judged  that  they  were  within  excellent 
range,  we  opened  our  fire.  It  was  re¬ 
turned  in  tenfold  force,  and  now  went  on, 
for  a  full  half  hour,  as  heavy  and  close  a 
discharge  of  musketry  as  troops  have 
perhaps  ever  faced.  Confident  in  their 
numbers,  and  led  on,  as  it  would  appear, 
by  brave  officers,  the  Americans  dashed 
forward  till  scarcely  ten  yards  divided  us ; 
but  our  position  was  an  admirable  one, 
our  men  were  steady  and  cool,  and  they 
penetrated  no  farther.  On  the  contrary, 
we  drove  them  back,  more  than  once, 
with  a  loss  which  their  own  inordinate 
multitude  tended  only  to  render  the  more 
severe. 

The  action  might  have  continued  in 
this  state  about  two  hours,  v/hen,  to  our 
horror  and  dismay,  the  approaching  fire 
upon  our  right  flank  and  rear  gave  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  picquet  of  the  85th,  which 
had  been  in  communication  with  us,  was 
forced.  Unwilling  to  abandon  our  ground, 
which  we  had  hitherto  held  with  such 
success,  we  clung  for  awhile  to  the  idea 
that  the  reverse  in  that  quarter  might  be 
only  temporary,  and  that  the  arrival  of 
fresh  troops  might  yet  enable  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  tne  battle  in  a  position  so  eminently 
favourable  to  us.  But  we  were  speedily 
taught  that  our  hopes  were  without  founda¬ 
tion.  The  American  war-cry  was  behind 
us.  We  rose  from  our  lairs,  and  endea¬ 
voured,  as  we  best  could,  to  retire  upon 
the  right,  but  the  effort  was  fruitless. 
There  too  the  enemy  had  established 
themselves,  and  we  were  surrounded. 
u  Let  us  cut  our  way  through,”  cried  we 
to  the  men.  The  brave  fellows  answered 
only  with  a  shout ;  and  collecting  into  a 
small  compact  line,  prepared  to  use  their 
bayonets.  In  a  moment  we  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  centre  of  an  American  division  ; 
but  the  numbers  opposed  to  us  were  over¬ 
whelming  ;  our  close  order  was  lost ;  and 
the  contest  became  that  of  man  to  man. 


I  have  no  language  adequate  to  describe 
what  followed.  For  myself,  I  did  what 
I  could,  cutting  and  thrusting  at  the  mul¬ 
titudes  about  me,  till  at  last  I  found  my¬ 
self  fairly  hemmed  in  by  a  crowd,  and 
my  sword-arm  mastered.  One  American 
had  grasped  me  round  the  waist,  another, 
seizing  me  by  the  wrist,  attempted  to  dis¬ 
arm  me,  whilst  a  third  was  prevented 
from  plunging  his  bayonet  into  my  body, 
only  from  the  fear  of  stabbing  one  or  other 
of  his  countrymen.  I  struggled  hard, 
but  they  fairly  bore  me  to  the  ground. 
The  reader  will  well  believe,  that  at  this 
juncture  I  expected  nothing  else  than  in¬ 
stant  death  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  I 
fell,  a  blow  upon  the  head  with  the  butt- 
end  of  a  musket  dashed  out  the  brains  of 
the  man  who  kept  his  hold  upon  my 
sword-arm,  and  it  was  freed.  I  saw  a 
bayonet  pointed  to  my  breast,  and  I  in¬ 
tuitively  made  a  thrust  at  the  man  who 
wielded  it.  The  thrust  took  effect,  and 
he  dropped  dead  beside  me.  Delivered 
now  from  two  of  my  enemies,  I  recovered 
my  feet,  and  found  that  the  hand  -which 
dealt  the  blow  to  which  my  preservation 
was  owing,  was  that  of  Charlton.  There 
were  about  ten  men  about  him.  The 
enemy  in  our  front  were  broken,  and  we 
dashed  through.  But  we  were  again 
hemmed  in,  and  agam  it  was  fought  hand 
to  hand,  with  that  degree  of  determina¬ 
tion,  which  the  assurance  that  life  and 
death  were  on  the  issue,  could  alone  pro¬ 
duce.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  we 
should  have  fallen  to  a  man,  had  not  the 
arrival  of  fresh  troops  at  this  critical  junc¬ 
ture  turned  the  tide  of  affairs.  As  it  was, 
little  more  than  a  third  part  of  our  picquet 
survived,  the  remainder  being  either 
killed  or  taken  ;  and  both  Charlton  and 
myself,  though  not  dangerously,  were 
wounded.  Charlton  had  received  a  heavy 
blow  upon  the  shoulder,  which  almost 
disabled  him  ;  whilst  my  neck  bled  freely 
from  a  thrust,  which  the  intervention  of  a 
stout  leathern  stock  alone  hindered  from 
being  fatal.  But  the  reinforcement  gave 
us  all,  in  spite  of  wounds  and  weariness, 
fresh  courage,  and  we  renewed  the  battle 
with  alacrity. 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle  in  which 
we  had  been  engaged,  we  had  been  borne 
considerably  out  of  the  line  of  our  first 
position,  and  now  found  that  the  main- 
road  and  the  picquet  of  the  rifles,  were 
close  in  our  rear.  We  were  still  giving 
way — for  the  troops  opposed  to  rrs  could 
not  amount  to  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
men,  whilst  the  whole  force  on  our  part 
came  not  up  to  one  hundred — when  Cap¬ 
tain  Harris,  major  of  brigade  to  Colonel 
Thornton,  came  up  with  an  additional 
company  to  our  support.  Making  way 
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for  them  to  fall  in  between  us  and  the 
rifles,  we  took  ground  once  more  to  the 
right,  and  driving  back  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  which  occupied  it,  soon  recovered 
the  position  from  which  we  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled.  But  we  did  so  with  the  loss  of 
many  brave  men,  and,  among  others,  of 
Captain  Harris.  He  was  shot  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant  that  a  musket-ball  struck  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  forced  it  into  his  side. 
Once  more  established  in  our  ditch,  we 
paused,  and  from  that  moment  till  the 
battle  ceased  to  rage  we  never  changed 
our  attitude. 

It  might  be  about  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning, — the  American  force  in  our  front 
having  fallen  back,  and  we  having  been 
left  for  a  full  half  hour  to  breathe,  w'hen 
suddenly  the  head  of  a  small  column 
showed  itself  in  full  advance  towards  us. 
We  were  at  this  time  amply  supported  by 
other  troops,  as  well  in  communication  as 
in  reserve  ;  and  willing  to  annihilate  the 
corps  now  approaching,  we  forbade  the 
men  to  lire  till  it  should  be  mingled  with 
us.  We  did  even  more  than  this.  Open¬ 
ing  a  passage  for  them  through  our  centre, 
we  permitted  some  hundred  and  twenty 
men  to  march  across  our  ditch,  and  then 
wheeling  up,  with  a  loud  shout,  we  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  them.  Never  have  I 
witnessed  a  panic  more  perfect  or  more 
sudden  than  that  which  seized  them. 
They  no  sooner  beheld  the  snare  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  than  with  one 
voice  they  cried  aloud  for  quarter ;  and 
they  were  to  a  man  made  prisoners  on  the 
spot.  The  reader  will  smile  when  he  is 
informed  that  the  little  corps  thus  cap¬ 
tured  consisted  entirely  of  members  of 
the  legal  profession.  The  barristers,  at¬ 
torneys,  and  notaries  of  New  Orleans 
having  formed  themselves  into  a  volun¬ 
teer  corps,  accompanied  General  Jackson 
in  his  operations  this  night ;  and  they 
were  all,  without  a  solitary  exception, 
made  prisoners.  It  is  probably  needless 
to  add,  that  the  circumstance  was  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  trifling  degree  of  mirth  amongst 
us ;  and  to  do  them  justice,  the  poor 
lawyers,  as  soon  as  they  recovered  from 
their  first  alarm,  joined  heartily  in  our 
laughter. 

This  was  the  last  operation  in  which 
we  were  engaged  to-night.  The  enemy, 
repulsed  on  all  sides,  retreated  with  the 
utmost  disorder,  and  the  whole  of  the  ad¬ 
vance,  collecting  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle, 
drew  up,  for  the  first  time  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  affair,  in  a  continuous 
line.  We  took  our  ground  in  front  of 
the  bivouac,  having  our  right  supported 
by  the  river,  and  our  left  cbvered  by  the 
chateau  and  village  of  huts.  Among 


these  latter  the  cannon  were  planted  ; 
whilst  the  other  divisions,  as  they  came 
rapidly  up,  took  post  beyond  them.  In 
this  position  we  remained,  eagerly  desi¬ 
ring  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  till  dawn 
began  to  appear,  when,  to  avoid  the  fire 
of  the  vessel,  the  advance  once  more  look 
shelter  behind  the  bank.  The  first  bri¬ 
gade,  on  the  contrary,  and  such  portion  of 
the  second  as  had  arrived,  encamped  upon 
the  plain,  so  as  to  rest  their  right  upon 
the  wood  ;  and  a  chain  of  picquets  being 
planted  along  the  entire  pathway,  the  day 
was  passed  in  a  state  of  inaction. 

I  hardly  recollect  to  have  spent  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  hours  with  less  comfort  to 
myself  than  these.  In  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  last  night’s  engagement,  my 
servant,  to  whose  care  I  had  intrusted  my 
cloak  and  haversack,  disappeared ;  he 
returned  not  during  the  whole  morning ; 
and  as  no  provisions  were  issued  out  to 
us,  nor  any  opportunity  given  to  light 
fires,  I  was  compelled  to  endure,  all  that 
time,  the  extremes  of  hunger,  weariness, 
and  cold.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  too, 
the  day  chanced  to  be  remarkably  severe. 
There  was  no  rain,  it  is  true,  but  the  sky 
was  covered  with  gray  clouds  ;  the  sun 
never  once  pierced  them,  and  a  frost,  or 
rather  a  vile  blight,  hung  upon  the  at¬ 
mosphere  from  morning  till  night.  Nor 
were  the  objects  which  occupied  our  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing  quite  such  as  we 
should  have  desired  to  occupy  them  In 
other  parts  of  the  field,  the  troops,  not 
shut  up  as  we  were  by  the  enemy’s  guns, 
employed  themselves  in  burying  the  dead, 
and  otherwise  effacing  the  traces  of  war¬ 
fare.  The  site  of  our  encampment  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  strewed  with  carcases  to  the 
last;  and  so  watchful  were  the  crew  of 
the  schooner,  that  every  effort  to  convey 
them  out  of  sight  brought  a  heavy  fire 
upon  the  party  engaged  in  it.  I  must 
say,  that  the  enemy’s  behaviour  on  the 
present  occasion  was  not  such  as  did  them 
honour.  The  house  which  General  Kean 
had  originally  occupied  as  head-quarters, 
being  converted  into  an  hospital,  was 
filled  at  this  time  with  wounded,  both 
from  the  British  and  American  armies. 
To  mark  its  uses,  a  yellow  flag,  the  usual 
signal  in  such  cases,  was  hoisted  on  the 
the  roof — yet  did  the  Americans  continue 
to  fire  at  it,  as  often  as  a  group  of  six  or 
eight  persons  happened  to  show  them¬ 
selves  at  the  door.  Nay,  so  utterly 
regardless  were  they  of  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  that  even  the  parties  who 
were  in  the  act  of  conveying  the  wounded 
from  place  to  place,  escaped  not  without 
molestation.  More  than  one  such  party 
was  dispersed  .by  grape-shot,  and  more 
than  one  poor  maimed  soldier  was  in  ■con- 
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sequence  hurled  out  of  the  blanket  in 
which  he  was  borne. 

The  reader  will  not  doubt  me  when  I 
say,  that  seldom  has  the  departure  of 
day-light  been  more  anxiously  looked 
for  by  me,  than  we  looked  for  it  now.  It 
is  true,  that  the  arrival  of  a  little  rum 
towards  evening  served  in  some  slight  de¬ 
gree  to  elevate  our  spirits  ;  but  we  could 
not  help  feeling,  not  vexation  only,  but 
positive  indignation,  at  the  state  of  mi¬ 
serable  inaction  to  which  we  were  con¬ 
demned. 

There  was  not  a  man  amongst  us  who 
would  have  hesitated  one  moment,  had 
the  choice  been  submitted  to  him,  whether 
he  would  advance  or  lie  still.  True,  we 
might  have  suffered  a  little,  because  the 
guns  of  the  schooner  entirely  commanded 
us  ;  and  in  rushing  out  from  our  place  of 
concealment  some  casualties  would  have 
occurred  ;  but  so  irksome  was  our  situa¬ 
tion,  that  we  would  have  readily  run  all 
risks  to  change  it.  It  suited  not  the 
plans  of  our  general,  however,  to  indulge 
these  wishes.  To  the  bank  we  were  en¬ 
joined  to  cling ;  and  we  did  cling  to  it, 
from  the  coming  in  of  the  first  gray  twi¬ 
light  of  the  morning,  till  the  last  twilight 
of  evening  had  departed. 

As  soon  as  it  was  well  dark,  the  corps 
to  which  Chariton  and  myself  were  at¬ 
tached  received  orders  to  file  off  to  the 
right.  We  obeyed,  and  passing  along 
the  front  of  the  hospital,  we  skirted  to 
the  rear  of  the  village,  and  established 
Ourselves  in  the  field  beyond.  It  was  a 
positive  blessing  this  restoration  to  some¬ 
thing  like  personal  freedom.  The  men 
set  busily  to  work,  lighting  fires  and 
cooking  provisions  — the  officers  strolled 
about,  with  no  other  apparent  design  than 
to  give  employment  to  their  limbs,  which 
had  become  stiff  with  so  protracted  a  state 
of  inaction.  For  ourselves  we  visited  the 
wounded,  said  a  few  kind  words  to  such 
as  we  recognised,  and  pitied,  as  they  de¬ 
served  to  be  pitied,  the  rest.  Then  re¬ 
tiring  to  our  fire,  we  addressed  ourselves 
with  hearty  good  will  to  a  frugal  supper, 

and  gladly  composed  ourselves  to  sleep _ _ 

A  Subaltern  in  America. — Blackwood's 
Magazine . 


SONNET.— N OCHE  SERENA. 

How  tranquil  is  the  night !  The  torrent’s  roar 
Dies  off  far  distant;  through  the  lattice  streams 
The  pure,  white,  silvery  moonshine,  mantling 
o’er 

The  couch  ami  curtains  with  its  fairy  gleams. 
Sweet  is  the  prospect ;  sweeter  are  the  dreams 
From  which  my  loathful  eyelid  now  unclosed : — 
Methought  beside  a  forest  we  reposed, 

AJarhJug  the  summer  sun’s  far  western  beams, 


A  dear-loved  friend  and  I.  The  nightingale 
To  silence  and  to  us  her  pensive  tale 
San?;  iorth;  the  very  tone  of  vanish’d  years 
Came  o’er  me,  feelings  warm,  and  visions  bright; 
Alas  !  how  quick  such  vision  disappears, 

To  leave  the  spectral  moon  and  silent  night ! 

Delta  of  Blackwoid's  Magazine. 


<En$  anft  J^ctenus. 


THE  BEECH  TREE — A  NON-CONDUC¬ 
TOR  OF  LIGHTNING. 

Dr.  Beeton,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mit- 
chill  of  New  York,  dated  19th  of  July, 
1824,  states,  that  the  beech  tree  (that  is, 
the  broad  leaved  or  American  yariety  of 
Fagus  sylvatica ,)  is  never  known  to  be 
assailed  by  atmospheiic  electricity.  So 
notorious,  he  says,  is  this  fact,  that  in 
Tenessee,  it  is  considered  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  if 
protection  be  sought  under  the  branches 
of  a  beech  tree.  Whenever  the  sky  puts 
on  a  threatening  aspect,  and  the  thunder 
begins  to  roll,  the  Indians  leave  their 
pursuit,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
shelter  of  the  nearest  beech  tree,  till  the 
storm  pass  over ;  observation  having 
taught  these  sagacious  children  of  nature, 
that,  while  other  trees  are  often  shivered 
to  splinters,  the  electric  fluid  is  not  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  beech.  Should  faither  ob¬ 
servation  establish  the  fact  of  the  non¬ 
conducting  quality  of  the  American 
beech,  great  advantage  may  evidently  be 
derived  from  planting  hedge  rows  of  such 
trees  around  the  extensive  barn  yards  in 
which  cattle  are  kept,  and  also  in  dis¬ 
posing  groups  and  single  trees  in  orna¬ 
mental  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  owners. — 
Neiv  Monthly  Magazine. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

A  valuable  discovery  was  made  the 
other  day  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It 
had  become  necessary  to  make  repairs 
near  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
when,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  pave¬ 
ment,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  piece  of 
carved  work,  which  had  originally  formed 
part  of  the  shrine  of  Edward’s  tomb,  was 
discovered.  This  fine  relic,  the  work  of 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  appears 
to  have  been  studded  with  precious 
stones ;  and  the  presumption  is,  that 
during  the  late  civil  wars  it  was  taken 
down  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  and 
after  the  gems  were  taken  out,  buried 
under  the  ground  (very  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth)  to  avoid  detection. — Ibid. 
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Previous  to  introducing  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  a  much  respected  correspondent, 
who  has  well  described,  by  drawing  and 
observation,  a  Royal  Archer  of  Scotland, 
we  shall  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  above  engraving,  which 
relates  to  an  amusement  which  we  are 
happy  to  find  is  patronized  in  many  coun¬ 
ties  in  England  by  respectable  classes  of 
society  at  this  day.  No  instrument  of 
warfare  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  the  skill  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bowmen  is  celebrated.  It  seems, 
that  in  ancient  times  the  English  had  the 
advantage  over  enemies  chiefly  by  their 
archers  and  light-armed  troops. 

The  archers  were  armed  with  a  long¬ 
bow,  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  a  sword,  and  a 
small  shield. 

The  cross-bowmen ,  as  their  name  im¬ 
plies,  were  armed  with  the  cross-bow, 
and  arrows  called  quarrels. 

Even  after  the  invention  of  guns,  the 
English  archers  are  spoken  of  as  excelling 
those  of  all  other  nations  ;  and  an  ancient 
writer  affirms  that  an  English  arrow,  with 
a  little  wax  upon  its  point,  would  pass 
through  any  ordinary  corselet  or  cuirass. 
It  is  uncertain  how  far  the  archers  with 
the  long-bow  could  send  an  arrow ;  but 
the  cross-bowmen  could  shoot  their  quar¬ 
rels  to  the  distance  of  forty  rods,  or  the 


ral  and  extended  notice  of  the  history  of 
archery,  however,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
a  recent  volume,*  and  here  we  have  the 
correspondence  alluded  to  a  few  lines  above. 
♦  Mxhkor,  Vol.  viii.,  p.  324. 

31  3£opal  &rcf)ev  of  Scotland. 
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( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Good-morrowe,  good  fellow, — 

Methinks,  by  ting  bowe  tliou  beares  in  thy  hand 
A  good  archere  thou  shouldst  bee  ” 

Old  Ballad , 

I  feel  happy  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
present  a  drawing,  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  of  the  picturesque  costume  worn 
by  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  or 
King’s  Body  Guard  of  Scotland.  This 
is  described  in  Stark’s  “  Picture  of  Edin¬ 
burgh”  thus  : — u  Their  uniform  is  42nd 
tartan,  with  green  velvet  collar  and  cuffs, 
and  a  Highland  bonnet,  with  feathers  ; 
on  the  front  of  the  bonnet  is  the  cross  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  a  gold  arrow  on  the  col¬ 
lar  of  the  jacket.”  There  is  a  something 
in  the  very  idea  of  an  archer,  and  in  the 
name  of  Robin  Hood,  particularly  charm¬ 
ing  to  most  bosoms,  coming  as  they  do  to 
ns  fraught  with  all  delicious  associations  ; 
the  wild,  free  forest  life,  the  sweet  pas¬ 
time,  the  adventures  of  bold  outlaws  amid 
the  heaven  o*  sylvan  scenery,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  renown  of  British  bowmen  which 
mingles  with  the  records  of  our  chivalry 
in  history  and  romance  ;  while  the  revival 
of  archery  in  England  of  late  years,  as 
an  elegant  amusement,  sufficiently  proves 
that  the  high  feeling  which  seems  mys¬ 
teriously  to  blend  a  present  age  with  one 
long  since  gone  by,  is  not  totally  extinct. 
Shall  I  venture  to  assert,  that  for  this  we 
are  indebted  to  the  charmed  light  cast 
around  a  noble  and  ancient  pastime  by 
the  antiquary,  poet,  and  romance-writer 
of  modern  times  ?  But  to  return,  the 
Scottish  archers  were  first  formed  into  a 
company  and  obtained  a  charter,  granting 
them  great  privileges,  under  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  for  which  they  were  to  pay 
to  the  crown,  annually,  a  pair  of  barbed 
arrows.  One  of  these  allowances  was, 
that  they  might  meet  and  go  forth  under 
their  officer's  conduct ,  in  military  form , 
in  manner  of  weapon-showing,  as  often 
as  they  should  think  convenient.  u  But 
they  have  made  no  public  parade  since 
1743,”*  owing,  probably,  to  the  state  of 
parties  in  Edinburgh,  for  their  attachment 
to  the  Stuart  family  was  well  understood, 
and  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
British  government  after  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  they  were  watched,  u  and  spies  ap¬ 
pointed  to  frequent  their  company.”  The 
company  possess  a  house  built  by  them¬ 
selves,  termed  Archers’  Hall.  All  their 
business  is  transacted  by  a  president  and 
six  counsellors,  who  are  nominated  by 
the  members  at  large,  and  have  authority 
to  admit  or  reject  candidates  ad  libitum. 
The  number  of  this  association  is  now 

*  Their  part  in  the  procession  formed  to 
welcome  our  monarch  to  his  Scottish  metropolis, 
should  be  excepted. 


very  great,  having  been  of  late  years  much 
increased  ;  they  have  standards,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  emblems  and  mottoes,  and  shoot 
for  several  prizes  annually ;  amongst 
these  are  a  silver  bowl  and  arrows,  which, 
by  a  singular  regulation,  44  are  retained 
by  the  successful  candidate  only  one  year, 
when  he  appends  a  medal  to  them  ;  and 
as  these  prizes  are  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  standing,  the  number  of  medals 
now  attached  to  them  are  very  curious.” 

To  this  notice  may  I  be  permitted  to 
subjoin  a  few  stanzas  ?  Old  Izaak  Wal¬ 
ton  hath  put  songs  and  sylvan  poesy  in 
plenty  into  the  mouths  of  his  anglers  and 
rural  dramatis  persona,  and  shall  I  be 
blamed  for  following,  in  all  humility,  his 
illustrious  example?  Perchance  —  but 
hold  !  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  of  summer 
mornings ;  the  sun  sheds  a  pure,  a  silvery 
light  on  the  young,  fresh,  new-waked 
foliage  and  herbage ;  a  faint  mist  veils 
the  blue  distance  of  the  landscape ;  but 
the  pearly  shroud  conceals  not  yonder 
troop  of  young  blithe  men,  who,  arranged 
in  green,  after  the  olden  fashion,  each 
bearing  the  implements  of  archery,  and 
tripping  lightly  over  the  heath,  are  carol¬ 
ling  in  the  joy  of  their  free  spirits,  while 
the  fresh  breeze  brings  to  my  ear  most 
distinctly  the  words  of 

THE  ARCHER  S  SONG. 

Away  !— away ! — yon  golden  sun 
Hath  chas’d  nights’  shadows  damp  and  dun  ; 
Forth  from  his  turfy  couch,  the  lark 
Hath  sprung  to  meet  glad  day  :  and  hark  ! 

A  mingling  and  delicious  song 

Breathes  from  the  blithe-voiced  plumy  throng; 

While,  to  the  green-wood  hasten  we 

Whose  craft  is,  gentle  archery  ! 

Now  swift  we  bound  o’er  dewy  grass  ! 

Rousing  the  red  fox  as  we  pass, 

And  startling  linnet,  merle,  and  thrush, 

As  recklessly  the  houghs  we  brush. 

The  hunter's  horn  sings  thro’  the  brakes. 

And  its  soft  lay  apt  echo  takes  ; 

But  soon  her  sw  eet  enamoured  tone 
Shall  tell  what  song  is  all  our  own  ! 

On  ! — on  1 — glad  brothers  of  the  bow  ! 

The  dun  deer’s  couching  place  ye  know. 

And  gallant  bucks  this  day  shall  rue 
Our  feather’d  shafts,— so  swift,— so  true; 

Yet,  sorer  than  the  sylvan  train, 

Our  foes,  upon  the  battle-plain. 

Will  mourn  at  the  unerring  hands 
Of  Albion’s  matchless  archer  bands  ! 

Now  hie  we  on,  to  silent  shades, 

To  glist’ning  streams,  and  sunlit  glades, 

Where  all  that  woodland  life  can  give. 

Renders  it  bliss  indeed,  to  live. 

Gome,  ye  who  love  the  shadowy  wood, 

Wbate’er  your  days,  whate’er  your  mood. 

And  join  us,  freakish  knights  that  be 
Of  grey-goose  wing,  and  good  yew  tree! 

Say — are  ye  mirthful? — then  we’ll  sing 
Of  wayward  feasts  and  frolicking 
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Tell  je«ts  and  gibes, — nor  lack  we  store 
Of  knightly  tales,  and  monkish  lore; 

High  freaks  of  dames  and  cavaliers, 

Of  warlocks,  spectres,  elfs,  and  seers, 

Till  with  glad  heart,  and  blithesome  brow, 

Ye  bless  your  brothers  of  the  bow  ! 

Is  sadness  courted? — ye  shall  lie 
When  summer’s  sultry  noons  are  high, 

By  darkling  forest’s  shadow’d  stream  » 

To  muse  ; — or,  sweeter  still,  to  dream 
Day-dreams  of  love;  while  round  ye  rise 
Distant,  delicious  harmonies; 

Until  ye  languishing  declare 
An  archer’s  life,  indeed  is  fair! 

M.  L.  B. 


arbe  ®obeitst. 

No.  CV. 

THE  GHIBELLINES. 

A  Fragment  of  a  Tuscan  Talc . 

BY  MISS  EMMA  ROBERTS. 

“  His  name’s  Gonzago — The  story  is  extant, 
and  written  in  very  choice  Italian.” 

Ten-  thousand  lights  burned  throughout 
the  Alberoni  palace,  and  all  the  nobility 
of  Florence  flocked  to  the  bridal  of  its 
wealthy  lord.  It  was  a  fair  sight  to  see 
the  stately  mirrors  which  spread  their 
shining  surfaces  between  pillars  of  po¬ 
lished  marble  reflecting  the  gay  assem¬ 
blage,  that,  radiant  with  jewels,  pro¬ 
menaded  the  saloon,  or  wreathed  the 
dance  to  the  witching  music  of  the  most 
skilful  minstrels  in  all  Tuscany.  Every 
lattice  was  open,  and  the  eye,  far  as  it 
could  reach,  wandered  through  illumi¬ 
nated  gardens,  tenanted  by  gay  groups, 
where  the  flush  of  the  roses,  the  silver 
stars  of  the  jasmine,  the  crimson,  purple, 
orange,  and  blue  of  the  variegated  par¬ 
terre  were  revealed  as  if  the  brightest 
blaze  of  day  flashed  upon  their  silken 
leaves.  Amid  all  this  pomp  of  beauty 
and  splendour  the  bride  moved  along, 
surpassing  all  that  was  fair  and  resplen¬ 
dent  around  her  by  the  exceeding  loneli¬ 
ness  of  a  face  and  form  to  which  every 
eye  and  every  heart  paid  involuntary 
homage.  At  her  side  appeared  the  ex¬ 
ulting  bridegroom,  to  whom,  however, 
more  it  should  seem  through  diffidence 
than  aversion,  her  eyes  were  never  raised ; 
for  though  Count  Alberoni  had  advanced 
beyond  the  middle  age  of  life,  yet  he 
still  retained  the  majestic  port  and  com¬ 
manding  lineaments  for  which  he  had 
been  distinguished  in  early  youth  ;  his 
riches  rendered  him  all  potent  in  Florence, 
and  none  dared  dispute  with  him  the  pos¬ 
session  of  its  fairest  flower.  Intoxicated 
with  the  pleasures  offered  at  the  banquet 
and  the  ball,  whatever  of  envy  or  of  jea¬ 


lousy  might  have  been  hidden  in  the  bo* 
soms  of  the  guests  while  contemplating 
the  treasure  which  the  triumphant  Albe¬ 
roni  had  snatched  from  contending  suitors,, 
it  was  concealed,  and  the  most  cheerful 
hilarity  prevailed.  Yet,  amid  the  gene¬ 
ral  expression  of  happiness,  there  were 
two  persons  who,  attracting  notice  by  the 
meanness  of  their  attire,  and  the  melan¬ 
choly  gloom  upon  their  countenances, 
seemed  to  be  out  of  place  in  so  stately 
and  so  joyous  an  assembly.  They  were 
brother  and  sister,  the  descendants  of 
Ghibellines  who  had  died  in  exile,  and 
distant  relations  of  the  Count,  who  though 
not  choosing  to  regard  them  as  his  heirs, 
had,  when  the  abolition  of  a  severe  law 
enabled  the  proscribed  faction  to  return  to 
Florence,  accorded  them  shelter  and  pro¬ 
tection.  Meanly  clad  in  vestments  of 
coaise  serge,  there  were  yet  no  cavaliers 
who  fluttered  in  silk  and  velvet  who  could 
compare  in  personal  beauty  with  Fran¬ 
cesco  Gonzago  ;  and  the  bride  alone,  of 
all  the  beauties  who  shone  in  gold  and 
silver,  appeared  superior  in  feminine 
charms  to  the  lovely  Beatrice,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  her  cumbrous  robe  of  grey 
stuff  obscured  the  delicate  proportions  of 
her  sylph-like  form.  Buoyant  in  spirit, 
and  animated  by  the  scene  before  her,  oc¬ 
casionally  a  gleam  of  sunshine  would 
irradiate  her  brow  as  she  gazed  upon  the 
sparkling  throng  who  formed  the  brilliant 
pageant  which  so  much  delighted  her ; 
but  as  she  turned  to  express  her  feelings 
to  her  brother,  his  pale  pensive  features 
and  the  recollection  of  the  intense  anguish 
which  wrung  his  heart,  subdued  her 
gaiety,  the  smile  passed  away  from  her 
lip,  the  rose  deserted  her  cheek,  and  she 
stood  by  his  side  sad  and  sorrowful  as 
some  monumental  statue.  Many  persons 
grieved  at  the  depressed  fortunes  of  the 
once  powerful  Gonzagos,  but  there  were 
others  who  sneered  at  their  present  degra¬ 
dation,  enjoying  the  cruel  mockery  with 
which  Alberoni  had  forced  the  man  who 
had  cherished  hopes  of  succeeding  as 
heir-at-law  to  his  immense  estates,  to 
witness  the  downfall  of  those  flattering 
expectations.  Fe-w  and  slight  were  the 
salutations  which  passed  between  the  de¬ 
jected  pair  and  the  more  illustrious  guests; 
but  as  the  bride  made  the  circuit  of  the 
apartments,  she  paused  when  approach¬ 
ing  her  husband’s  neglected  relatives,  and 
raising  eyes  swimming  with  drops  of 
sympathy,  greeted  them  with  unaffected 
tenderness.  Francesco  was  unprepared 
for  the  gentle  kindness  of  her  address  ; 
his  stern  heart  melted,  his  proud  glance 
suddenly  changed  to  one  of  gracious  cour¬ 
tesy  ;  he  gazed  upon  her  as  upon  some 
angelic  being  sent  down  from  heaven  to 
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soothe  and  gladden  his  perturbed  soul ; 
and  henceforward  he  saw  nothing  in  the 
glare,  and  the  crowd,  and  the  splendour 
around  him,  save  the  sweet  face  and  the 
delicate  form  of  the  Countess  Alberoni ; 
his  charmed  eyes  followed  her  from  place 
to  place,  and  so  entirely  was  he  engrossed 
by  one  object,  that  he  did  not  perceive 
that  the  attention  of  Beatrice  was  almost 
wholly  occupied  by  a  young  and  sprightly 
cavalier,  who  pursued  her  like  a  shadow, 
pouring  tender  tales  in  a  not  unwilling 
ear.  Group  by  group  the  guests  retired 
from  the  festive  scene,  and  the  brother 
and  sister,  scarcely  able  to  define  the  new 
feelings  which  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of 
each,  quitted  the  magnificent  palace  to 
seek  their  forlorn  abode.  A  pavilion, 
nearly  in  ruins,  was  the  sole  shelter  which 
the  proud  lord  of  Alberoni  afforded  to  the 
only  surviving  branches  of  his  family, 
when  returning  to  their  native  city  they 
found  their  patrimonial  estates  confisca¬ 
ted,  and  themselves  dependent  upon  the 
niggard  bounty  of  a  cold  and  selfish  re¬ 
lative.  Slowly  recovering  from  a  severe 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  wars 
of  Lombardy,  and  disgusted  with  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  the  prince  he  served,  the  ill- 
starred  Francesco  was  at  first  rejoiced  to 
obtain  any  refuge  from  the  storms  of  a 
tempestuous  world ;  and  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  his  young  and  affectionate  sister 
to  reconcile  him  to  a  bitter  lot  were  not 
wholly  unavailing.  Summer  had  spread 
her  richest  treasures  upon  the  lap  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  fairy  hands  of  Beatrice 
transformed  the  bare  walls  of  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  edifice  which  they  inhabited  into 
bowers  of  luxuriant  foliage ;  the  most 
delicious  fruit  also,  the  spontaneous  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  garden,  cooled  at  some  crys¬ 
tal  fount  and  heaped  with  flowers,  tempted 
her  brother’s  languid  appetite;  and, 
waking  the  soft  notes  of  her  lute,  she 
soothed  his  desponding  spirit  with  music’s 
gentlest  sound.  Fondly  trusting  that 
Francesco  might  be  won  to  prize  the  sim¬ 
ple  enjoyments  of  which  fortune  could 
not  despoil  him,  and  to  find  his  dearest 
happiness  in  an  approving  conscience, 
the  light  hearted  girl  indulged  in  delusive 
hopes  of  future  felicity.  But  these  ex¬ 
pectations  were  soon  damped  ;  as  Fran¬ 
cesco’s  health  returned  he  became  restless 
and  melancholy ;  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
arriving  at  distinction  by  his  talents,  or 
by  his  sword ;  peace  reigned  throughout 
the  Tuscan  states,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  government  of  all  who  bore  the  mark 
of  Ghibelline  extraction,  forbade  the 
chance  of  successful  exertion  and  honour¬ 
able  reward  ;  his  days  were  spent  in 
moody  abstraction,  his  nights  in  feverish 
dreams  ;  his  misfortunes,  his  accomplish¬ 


ments  and  his  virtues  failed  to  excite  af¬ 
fection  in  the  breast  of  his  kinsman,  who, 
jealous  of  the  youth  and  personal  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  man  apparently  destined  to 
be  his  heir,  grew  uneasy  at  the  thought 
of  benefitting  a  person  he  had  learned  tc 
hate  ;  and  suddenly  resolving  to  cut  off 
at  once  the  presumptuous  expectations 
which  the  luckless  exile  might  have  che¬ 
rished,  exerted  the  influence  procured  by 
his  wealth  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
most  peerless  beauty  which  the  city 
boasted.  A  new  source  of  anguish  added 
to  the  misery  already  sustained  by  the 
wretched  Gonzago  ;  his  arm  was  paralyzed 
by  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  attempt 
to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  to  which 
fate  had  condemned  him  ;  he  brooded 
over  the  dismal  futurity  which  opened 
before  him  ;  and,  as  a  solace  to  these 
gloomy  meditations,  suffered  his  imagi¬ 
nation  to  dwell  upon  the  charms  and 
graces  of  the  lovely  Giacinta,  hi3  kins¬ 
man’s  gentle  bride.  He  saw  her  some¬ 
times  flitting  through  the  myrtle  groves 
which  skirted  the  neighbouring  palace ; 
and  when  night  favoured  his  concealment, 
he  would  approach  the  marble  porticos  to 
catch  the  sound  of  her  voice  as,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  lute,  she  wasted  its  melody 
upon  the  silent  stars.  Beatrice,  in  the 
mean  time,  experienced  only  in  the  pale 
brow  and  haggard  form  of  her  brother  an 
alloy  to  her  happiness.  Alessandro,  the 
young  heir  of  the  Orsini  family,  had 
abandoned  the  gay  revels  of  Florence  to 
share  the  solitude  of  the  despised  Ghi- 
bellines ;  and  although  there  seemed  to 
be  little  chance  of  ultimate  triumph  over 
the  obstacles  which  opposed  themselves 
to  an  alliance  between  the  prosperous 
scion  of  a  noble  house  and  the  unportioned 
orphan  of  a  banished  man,  yet  hope  pre¬ 
ponderated  over  fear,  and,  blessed  by  her 
enchanting  smiles,  the  lover  indulged  in 

delightful  anticipations. 

#  *  »  *  « 

Again  was  the  Alberoni  palace  illu¬ 
mined  by  innumerable  tapers ;  again 
were  the  glittering  saloons  filled  with  all 
the  noble  population  of  Florence.  A 
second  nuptial  feast,  more  splendid  and 
joyous  than  the  first,  was  celebrated ; 
again  Giacinta,  lovelier  than  ever,  shone 
as  the  bride,  and  by  her  side  a  cavalier 
appeared,  whose  summer  of  life  was 
better  adapted  to  match  with  her  tender 
years  than  the  mature  age  of  her  late 
husband  had  been. 

The  Count  Alberoni  Gonzago  was 
dead;  and  Francesco  succeeding  to  his 
wealth,  had  obtained  the  hand  of  his 
widow.  Beatrice,  also  a  bride,  followed 
in  the  train  of  the  Countess,  but  followed 
more  like  a  mourner  at  some  funeral  so- 
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lemnity  than  as  the  newly  wedded  con¬ 
sort  of  the  husband  of  her  choice.  Fran¬ 
cesco  all  smiles  and  triumph,  as  he  stood 
with  the  fairest  hand  in  Florence  hang¬ 
ing  on  his  arm,  proudly  greeting  the 
guests  who  crowded  to  pay  him  homage, 
turned  frequently,  and  cast  looks  of 
piercing  examination  and  reproach  upon 
his  pale  and  trembling  sister,  and,  as  if 
fasc  inated  by  his  glance,  she  would  rally 
her  failing  spirits  and  smile  languidly 
upon  the  bridegroom,  who  bent  over  her 
enamoured ;  and  then,  as  if  beguiled 
from  some  painful  contemplation  by  the 
sweet  accents  of  the  man  she  loved,  she 
became  calm,  and  her  quivering  features 
resumed  their  wonted  placidity.  But 
these  moments  of  tranquillity  were  of 
short  duration  ;  she  started  at  every 
shadow  ;  the  flash  of  one  of  the  jewels 
which  broidered  her  satin  robe  would 
cause  a  fit  of  trembling;  and  at  length, 
when  seated  at  the  banquet  opposite  her 
brother  and  his  bride,  a  richly  clad  do¬ 
mestic  offered  wine  in  a  golden  goblet ; 
for  a  moment  she  held  it  to  her  lips,  and 
then  dashed  it  away,  exclaiming — u  It  is 
poison  !  Hide  me, — save  me.  I  see  it 
every  where ;  in  those  green  leaves  from 
whence  it  was  distilled. — ( )h  !  F rancesco, 
Francesco,  let  us  be  poor  and  happy  !” 
The  guests  shrunk  aghast  from  the 
speaker,  who,  falling  from  her  seat,  ex¬ 
pired  in  convulsions. 

The  power  conferred  by  Gonzago’s  im¬ 
mense  riches  silenced  the  whispered  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  assembly.  No  man  rose  to 
higher  eminence  in  the  state  than  the 
idolized  husband  of  the  beautiful  Gia- 
cinta  ;  but  a  dark  cloud  hung  upon  his 
house,  his  children  were  all  cut  off  in 
their  infancy,  and,  after  a  few  brief  years 
of  outward  felicity,  struck  from  his  horse 
by  the  fragment  of  a  building  which  fell 
upon  him  as  he  rode  in  pomp  through 
the  city,  he  received  a  mortal  wound, 
surviving  the  accident  only  long  enough 
to  unburthen  his  soul  to  his  confessor. 

II is  dying  words  were  addressed  to 
Alessandio,  from  whom  since  the  hour  of 
his  nuptiah  he  had  been  estranged ; 
pressing  his  band,  be  exclaimed — She 
was  innocent !  she  heard  not  of  the  mur¬ 
der  until  it  had  been  accomplished.” — 
London  Weekly  Review. 

®tjc  selector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS . 

KAi’TS  AKI)  RHINE  SCENERY. 
Between  Andernach  and  Bonn  I  saw 
two  or  three  of  those  enormous  rafts 


which  are  formed  of  the  accumulated  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Swiss  and  German  forests. 
One  was  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  looked  like  a  floating  island. 
These  Krakens  of  the  Rhine  are  com¬ 
posed  of  oak  and  fir  floated  in  smaller 
rafts  down  the  tributary  streams,  and, 
their  size  constantly  increasing  till  they 
arrive  hereabouts,  they  make  platforms 
of  from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
in  breadth.  When  in  motion,  a  dozen 
boats  and  more  precede  them,  carrying 
anchors  and  cables  to  guide  and  arrest 
their  course.  The  navigation  of  a  raft 
ciown  the  Rhine  to  Dort,  in  Holland, 
which  is  the  place  of  their  destination,*  is 
a  work  of  great  difficulty.  The  skill  of 
the  German  and  Dutch  pilots  who  navi¬ 
gate  them,  in  spite  of  the  abrupt  turnings, 
the  eddies,  the  currents,  rocks  and  shoals 
that  oppose  their  progress,  must  indeed 
be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  can  be 
possessed  but  by  few.  It  requires  be¬ 
sides  a  vast  deal  of  manual  labour.  The 
whole  complement  of  rowers  and  work¬ 
men,  together  with  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  on  board  one  of  the  first-rates , 
amounts  to  the  astonishing  number  of 
nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  ;  a  little  vil¬ 
lage,  containing  from  forty  to  sixty  wooden 
houses,  is  erected  upon  each,  which  also 
is  furnished  with  stalls  for  cattle,  a  maga¬ 
zine  for  provisions,  &c.  The  dwelling 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  master  of 
the  raft  and  the  principal  super-cargoes 
was  conspicuous  for  its  size  and  commo¬ 
diousness.  It  is  curious  to  observe  these 
rafts,  on  their  passage,  with  their  compa¬ 
nies  of  rowers  stationed  at  each  end, 
making  the  shores  ring  again  to  the  sound 
of  their  immense  oars. 

The  succession  of  grand  natural  pic¬ 
tures,  which  I  had  been  gazing  upon  since 
my  departure  from  Mentz  and  the  district 
of  the  Rheingau,  are  undoubtedly  similar, 
but  not  the  same  ;  there  is  alternately  the 
long  noble  reach,  the  sudden  bend,  the 
lake-like  expanse,  the  shores  on  both  sides 
lined  with  towns  whose  antique  fortifica¬ 
tions  rise  in  distant  view,  and  villages 
whose  tapering  spires  of  blue  slate  peer 
above  the  embosoming  foliage ;  the  moun¬ 
tains  clothed  with  vines  and  forests,  their 
sides  bristled  and  their  summits  crowned 
with  the  relics  of  feudal  residences,*!*  or 

*  About  twelvecfthe.se  rafts  an  anally  arrive 
at  Dort,  in  July  or  August ;  when  the  German 
timber-merchants,  having  converted  tneir  flouts 
into  good  Dutch  ducats,  return  to  iheii  own 
couutry.  V\  hen  the  water  is  low,  these  machines 
are  sometimes  mouths  upon  the  journey. — 
Campbell's  Guide. 

f  There  ate  the  ruins  of  fouitren  castles  on 
the  left  bank,  and  of  fifteen  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  from  Mcutz  to  ilonn,  a  distance  of 
thirty-six  leagues. 
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of  cloistered  fanes  :  but  the  varieties  in 
the  shape  and  character  of  all  these  are 
inexhaustible ;  it  is  this  circumstance 
that  enhances  the  pleasure  of  contem¬ 
plating  scenery,  in  which  there  is,  as  Lord 
Byron  says, 

“  A  blending  of  all  beauties,  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  corn-field,  mountain, 
vine, 

And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stern  farewells, 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls  where  ruin  greenly 
dwells.’’ 

The  oppositions  of  light  and  shade  ; 
the  rich  culture  of  the  hills  contrasted 
with  the  rugged  rocks  that  often  rise  from 
out  of  the  midst  of  fertility  ;  the  bright 
verdure  of  the  islands  which  the  Rhine 
is  continually  forming  ;  the  purple  hues 
and  misty  azure  of  the  distant  mountains 
— these  and  a  thousand  other  indescribable 
charms  constitute  sources  of  visual  de¬ 
light  which  can  be  imparted  only  by  a 
view  of  the  objects  themselves.  And  is 
excitement  awakened  in  contemplating 
the  borders  of  this  graceful  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  river  ?  Yes.  When  we  revert  to 
the  awful  convulsions  of  the  physical 
world,  and  the  important  revolutions  of 
human  society,  of  which  the  regions  it 
flows  through  have  been  successively  the 
theatre — when  we  meditate  on  the  vast 
changes,  the  fearful  struggles,  the  tragic 
incidents  and  mournful  catastrophes, 
which  they  have  witnessed  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  ages  to  the  very  times  in  which  we 
have  ourselves  lived  and  marked  the  issue 
of  events — 44  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes” 
that  have  passed  before  its  green  tumul¬ 
tuous  current,  or  within  ken  of  its 
mountain  watch-towers — the  shouts  of 
nations  that  have  resounded,  and  the  fates 
of  empires  that  have  been  decided,  on  its 
shores — when  we  think  of  the  slaughtered 
myriads  whose  bones  have  bleached  on 
the  neighbouring  plains,  filled  up  the 
trenches  of  its  rock-built  strong-holds,  or 
found  their  place  of  sepulture  beneath  its 
wave — when,  at  each  survey  we  take  of 
the  wide  and  diversified  scene,  the  forms 
of  centuries  seem  to  be  embodied  with  the 
objects  around  us,  and  the  record  of  the 
past  becomes  vividly  associated  with  the 
impression  of  present  realities — it  is  then 
that  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  compare  the 
greatness  of  nature  with  the  littleness  of 
man  ;  it  is  then  that  we  are  forcibly  struck 
with  the  power  and  goodness  of  the 
Author  of  both  ;  and  that  the  deepest 
humility  unites  itself  in  a  grateful  mind, 
with  the  highest  admiration,  at  the  sight 
of  44  these  His  lowest  works.” 

But  do  you  pretend,  it  may  be  asked, 
in  the  course  of  a  three  days’  journey, 
however  lengthened  by  celerity  of  con¬ 
veyance,  or  favoured  by  .advantages  of 


season  or  weather-^do  you  pretend  to 
have  experienced  that  very  eminent  de¬ 
gree  of  gratification  which  the  country  is 
capable  of  communicating  ?  Certainly 
not.  I  speak  of  these  scenes  but  as  of 
things,  which  before  my  own  hasty  and 
unsatisfied  glances  came  like  shadows— 
so  departed.  Instead  of  two  or  three 
days,  a  whole  month  should  be  spent  be¬ 
tween  Mentz,  Coblentz,  and  Bonn,  in 
order  fully  to  know  and  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  and  grandeurs  with 
which  that  space  abounds. — Stevenson's 
Tour  in  France,  fyc* 

THE  BARBER. 

Nick  Razorblade  a  barber  was, 

A  strapping  lad  was  he  ; 

And  be  could  shave  with  such  a  grace, 
it  wras  a  joy  to  see  ! 

And  tho’  employ’d  within  his  house. 

He  kept  like  rat  in  hole  ; 

All  those  that  pass’d  the  barber’s  door. 

Could  always  see  his  pole  ! 

His  dress  was  rather  plain  than  rich, 

Nor  fitted  over  well  ; 

Yet,  tho’  no  macaroni,  Nick, 

He  often  cut  a  swell ! 

And  Nick  was  brave,  and  he  could  fight, 

As  many  times  he  proved ; 

A  lamb  became  a  lion  fierce, 

Whenever  he  was  moved  ! 

Like  many  of  lus  betters,  who 
To  field  with  pistols  rush. 

When  Nicky  lather'd  any  one. 

He  w  as  obliged  to  brush  ! 

Some  say  Nick  was  a  brainless  block, 

While  those  who’ve  seen  him  waving 

His  bright  sharp  razor,  o’er  scap’d  chins, 
Declare  he  was  a  shaving ! 

His  next  door  neighbour,  Nelly  Jones, 

A  maid  of  thirty-eight, 

’Xwas  said  regarded  Nick  with  smiles. 

But  folks  will  always  prate. 

’Tis  known  in  summer  time  that  she, 

(A  maid  and  only  daughter) 

To  show  her  love  for  Razorblade, 

Kept  Nicky  in  hot  water ! 

For  politics  Nick  always  said, 

He  never  cared  a  fig  ; 

Quoth  he  “  If  1  a  Tory  were, 

'•  I  likewise  wear  a  wig  l” 

No  poacher  he,  yet  hairs  he  wired. 

With  skill  that  made  maids  prouder; 

And  though  he  never  used  a  gun. 

He  knew  the  use  of  powder  l 

He  never  took  offence  at  words, 

/  However  broad  or  blunt ; 

But  when  maids  brought  a  front  to  dress, 

Of  course  he  took  tifront.  / 

Beneath  bis  razor  folks  have  slept, 

So  easy  were  they  mown ; 

Yet  (oh  !  most  passing  strange  it  wTas  !) 

His  razor  was  his  own  t 
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Nick  doubtless  had  a  leinier  heart. 

But  not  lor  Nelly  Jones  ; 

'  He  made  !>I iss  Popps  '‘bone  of  his  bone,” 
But  never  made  old  bones  ! 

He  died  and  left  an  only  son, 

A  barber  too  by  trade  ; 

But  when  they  ope’d  his  will,  they  found 
A  cruel  will  he’d  made. 

And  doubtless  he  was  raving  mad, 

(To  slauder  I’iu  unwilling) 

For  tho’  a  barber,  Nicky  cut 
His  heir  off  with  a  shilling  I 

Absurdities  :  in  Prose  and  Verse. 


BONAPARTE  ATTEMPTS  SUICIDE. 

While  we  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  mass 
of  misfortunes  with  which  Bonaparte  was 
overwhelmed  at  this  crisis,  it  seems  as  if 
Fortune  had  been  determined  to  show 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  reverse  the 
lot  of  humanity,  even  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  been  so  long  her  favourite,  but 
that  she  retained  the  power  of  depressing 
the  obscure  soldier,  whom  she  had  raised 
to  be  almost  king  of  Europe,  in  a  degree 
as  humiliating  as  his  exaltation  had  been 
splendid.  All  that  three  years  before 
seemed  inalienable  from  his  person,  was 
now  reversed.  The  victor  was  defeated, 
the  monarch  was  dethroned,  the  ransomer 
of  prisoners  was  in  captivity,  the  general 
was  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  the  master 
abandoned  by  his  domestics,  the  brother 
parted  from  his  brethren,  the  husband  se¬ 
vered  from  the  wife,  and  the  father  torn 
from  his  only  child.  To  console  him  for 
the  fairest  and  largest  empire  that  ambi¬ 
tion  ever  lorded  it  over,  he  had,  with  the 
mock  name  of  emperor,  a  petty  isle,  to 
which  he  was  to  retire,  accompanied  by 
the  pity  of  such  friends  as  dared  express 
their  feelings,  the  unrepressed  execrations 
of  many  of  his  former  subjects,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  regard  his  present  humiliation  as 
an  amends  for  what  he  had  made  them 
suffer  during  his  power,  and  the  ill-con- 
cealed  triumph  of  the  enemies  into  whose 
hands  he  had  been  delivered. 

A  Roman  would  have  seen,  in  these  ac¬ 
cumulated  disasters,  a  hint  to  direct  his 
sword’s  point  against  his  breast;  a  man 
of  better  faith  would  have  turned  his  eye 
back  on  his  own  conduct,  and  having 
read,  in  his  misuse  of  prosperity,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  source  of  those  calamities,  would 
have  remained  patient  and  contrite  under 
the  consequences  of  his  ambitior.  Napo¬ 
leon  belonged  to  the  Roman  school  of 
philosophy  ;  and  it  is  confidently  report¬ 
ed,  especially  by  Baron  Fain,  his  secre¬ 
tary,  though  it  has  not  been  universally 
believed,  that  he  designed,  at  this  extre¬ 
mity,  to  escape  from  life  by  an  act  of 
suicide. 


The  emperor,  according  to  this  ac¬ 
count,  had  carried  with  him,  ever  since 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  a  packet  con¬ 
taining  a  preparation  of  opium,  made  up 
in  the  same  manner  with  that  used  by 
Condorcet  for  self-destruction.  His  valet- 
de-chambre,  in  the  night  betwixt  the 
12th  and  13th  of  April,  heard  him  arise 
and  pour  something  into  a  glass  of  water, 
drink,  and  return  to  bed.  In  a  short 
time  afterwards,  the  man’s  attention  was 
called  by  sobs  and  stifled  groans — an 
alarm  took  place  in  the  chateau — some  of 
the  principal  persons  were  roused,  and 
repaired  to  Napoleon’s  chamber.  Yvan, 
the  surgeon,  who  had  procured  him  the 
poison,  was  also  summoned;  but  hearing 
the  emperor  complain  that  the  operation 
of  the  poison  was  not  quick  enough,  he 
was  seized  with  a  panic-terror,  and  fled 
from  the  palace  at  full  gallop.  Napo¬ 
leon  took  the  remedies  recommended,  and 
a  long  fit  of  stupor  ensued,  with  profuse 
perspiration.  He  awakened  much  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  surprised  at  finding  himself 
still  alive  ;  he  said  aloud,  after  a  few  mo¬ 
ments’  reflection,  u  Fate  will  not  have  it 
so,”  and  afterwards  appeared  reconciled 
to  undergo  his  destiny,  without  similar 
attempts  at  personal  violence.  There  is, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  a  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  cause  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  illness ;  some  imputing  it  to  indi¬ 
gestion.  The  fact  of  his  having  been 
very  much  indisposed  is,  however,  indis¬ 
putable.  A  general  of  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  transacted  business  with  Napo¬ 
leon  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April. 
He  seemed  pale  and  dejected,  as  irom 
recent  and  exhausting  illness.  His  only 
dress  was  a  night-gown  and  slippers,  and 
he  drank  from  time  to  time  a  quantity  of 
tisan,  or  some  such  liquid,  which  was 
placed  beside  him,  saying  he  had  suffered 
severely  during  the  night,  but  that  his 
complaint  had  left  him. 

After  this  crisis,  and  having  ratified 
the  treaty  which  his  mareschals  had 
made  for  him,  Napoleon  appeared  more 
at  his  ease  than  he  had  been  for  some 
time  before,  and  conversed  frankly  with 
his  attendants  upon  the  affairs  of  France. 

NAPOLEON  TAKES  LEAVE  OF  THE 
IMPERIAL  GUARD. 

Napoleon  having  now  resigned  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  his  fate,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  prepared,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
to  depart  for  his  place  of  retreat.  But 
first,  he  had  the  painful  task  of  bidding 
farewell  to  the  body  in  the  univer.se  most 
attached  to  him,  and  to  which  he  was 
probably  most  attached, — his  celebrated 
Imperial  Guard.  Such  of  them  as  could 
be  collected  were- drawn  out  before  him 
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in  review.  Some  natural  tears  dropped 
from  his  eyes,  and  his  features  had  the 
marks  of  strong  emotion  while  reviewing 
for  the  last  time,  as  he  must  then  have 
thought  likely,  the  companions  of  so 
many  victories.  He  advanced  to  them  on 
horseback,  dismounted,  and  took  his  so¬ 
lemn  leave.  “  All  Europe,”  he  said, 
44  had  armed  against  him  ;  France  her¬ 
self  had  deserted  him,  and  chosen  an¬ 
other  dynasty.  He  might,”  he  said, 
41  have  maintained  with  his  soldiers  a 
civil  war  of  years,  but  it  would  have 
rendered  France  unhappy.  Be  faithful,” 
he  continued,  (and  the  words  were  re¬ 
markable,)  44  to  the  new  sovereign  whom 
France  has  chosen.  Do  not  lament  my 
fate ;  I  will  always  be  happy  while  I 
know  you  are  so.  1  could  have  died — 
nothing  was  easier — but  1  will  always 
follow  the  road  of  honour.  I  will  record 
with  my  pen  the  deeds  we  have  done  to¬ 
gether.  [  cannot  embrace  you  all,  but  1 
embrace  your  general,” — (he  pressed  the 
general  to  his  bosom.)—44  Bring  hither 
the  eagle,” — (he  embraced  the  standard, 
and  concluded) — “  Beloved  eagle,  may 
the  kisses  I  bestow  on  you  long  resound 
in  the  hearts  of  the  brave  ! — Adieu,  my 
children, — Adieu,  my  brave  companions, 
— Surround  me  once  more  — Adieu.” 
Drowned  in  grief,  the  veteran  soldiers 
heard  the  farewell  of  their  dethroned 
leader ;  sighs  and  murmurs  broke  from 
their  ranks,  but  the  emotion  burst  out  in 
no  threats  or  remonstrances.  They  ap¬ 
peared  resigned  to  the  loss  of  their  gene¬ 
ral,  and  to  yield,  like  him,  to  necessity. 
— Scott's  Napoleon. 


THE  ARK  OF  NOAH. 

The  Rabbins  make  the  giant  Gog  or 
Magog  contemporary  with  Noah,  and 
convinced  by  his  preaching.  So  that  he 
was  disposed  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
Ark.  But  here  lay  the  distress  ;  it  by  no 
means  suited  his  dimensions.  Therefore, 
as  he  could  not  enter  in,  he  contented 
himself  to  ride  upon  it  astride.  And 
though  you  must  suppose  that,  in  that 
stormy  weather,  he  was  more  than  half 
boots  over,  he  kept  his  seat,  and  dis¬ 
mounted  safely,  when  the  Ark  landed  on 
Mount  Ararat.  Image  now  to  yourself 
this  illustrious  Cavalier  mounted  on  his 
hackney;  and  see  if  it  does  not  bring 
before  you  the  Church,  bestrid  by  some 
lumpish  minister  of  state,  who  turns  and 
winds  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that  Gog  believed  the  preacher 
of  righteousness  and  religion.-—  Warhur- 
ton's  Letters. 


Et)t  ©attjevtr, 

“I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stutf .’’-—/Potton 


A  preacher  had  held  forth  diffusely 
and  ingeniously  upon  the  doctrine  that 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  had  made  all 
things  beautiful.  A  little  crooked  lawyer 
met  him  at  the  church-door,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  u  Well,  doctor,  what  do  you 
think  of  my  figure  ?  does  it  correspond 
with  your  tenets  of  this  morning  ?” — 
u  My  friend,”  replied  the  preacher,  with 
much  gravity,  44  you  are  handsome  for  a 
hunch-backed  man.” 


Kosciusko  once  wished  to  send  some 
bottles  of  good  wine  to  a  clergyman  of 
Solothurn  ;  and  as  he  hesitated  to  send 
them  by  his  servant,  lest  he  should  smug¬ 
gle  a  part,  he  gave  the  commission  to  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Zeltner,  and 
desired  him  to  take  the  horse  which  he 
himself  usually  rode.  On  his  return, 
young  Zeltner  said  that  he  would  never 
ride  his  horse  again  unless  he  gave  him 
his  purse  at  the  same  time.  Kosciusko 
asking  what  he  meant,  he  answered,  44  As 
soon  as  a  poor  man  on  the  road  takes  off 
his  hat  and  asks  for  charity,  the  horse 
immediately  stands  still,  and  won’t  stir 
till  something  is  given  to  the  petitioner  ; 
and,  as  I  had  no  money  about  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  believe  to  give  some¬ 
thing,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  horse.” 


Persons  in  warm  countries  certainly 
possess  powers  of  imagination  superior  to 
persons  in  colder  climates.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  a  small  room  will  ap¬ 
pear  very  poetic  to  an  English  reader  : 
44  I  am  now,”  says  a  Turkish  spy,  writing 
to  his  employers,  44  in  an  apartment  so 
little,  that  the  least  suspicion  cannot 
enter  it.” 


An  author,  as  tco  often  happens,  was 
very  irritable  in  his  disposition,  and  very 
unfortunate  in  his  productions.  His  tra¬ 
gedy  and  comedy  had  both  been  rejected 
by  the  managers  of  both  theatres.  4‘  I 
cannot  account  for  this,”  said  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  bard  to  his  friend  ;  44  for  no  one 
can  say  that  my  tragedy  was  a  sad  per- 
tormance,  or  that  my  comedy  was  a 
thing  to  laugh  at. 
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&st)ft,rHJt=la=2Souc!)  (Castle. 


Ashbv-de-La-Zouch  is  a  small  mar¬ 
ket  town  in  Leicestershire,  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  fertile  vale,  on  the  skirts  of 
the  adjoining  county  of  Derbyshire,  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  river  called  the 
Gilwiskaw,  over  which  is  a  handsome 
stone  bridge.  The  original  name  of  this 
town  was  simply  Ashby,  but  it  acquired 
the  addition  of  De-la-Zouch,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  other  Ashbys,  from  the 
Zouches,  who  were  formerly  lords  of  this 
manor,  which  after  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  that  family,  in  the  first  j  ear 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  came  to  Sir 
Hugh  Burnel,  knight  of  the  garter,  by 
his  marriage  with  Joice,  the  heiress  of 
the  Zouches.  From  him  it  devolved  to 
James  Butler,  earl  of  Ormond  and  Wilt¬ 
shire  ;  who  being  attainted  on  account  of 
his  adherence  to  the  party  of  Henry  VI. 
it  escheated  to  the  crown,  and  was,  in  the 
first  year  of  Edward  IV.  granted  by  that 
king  to  Sir  William  Hastings,  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  his  great  services  ;  he  was 
also  created  a  baron,  chamberlain  of  the 
household,  captain  of  Calais,  and  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  had  license  to  make  a 
park  and  cranellate,  or  fortify  several  of 
his  houses,  amongst  which  was  one  at 
Vol.  x.  E 


this  place,  which  was  of  great  extent, 
strength,  and  importance,  and  where  he 
and  his  descendants  resided  for  about 
two  hundred  years.  It  was  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  on  a  rising 
ground,  and  was  chiefly  composed  of 
brick  and  stone  ;  the  rooms  were  spacious 
and  magnificent,  attached  to  which  was 
a  costly  private  chapel.  The  building 
had  two  lofty  towers  of  immense  size, 
one  of  them  containing  a  large  hall, 
great  chambers,  bedchambers,  kitchen, 
cellars,  and  all  other  offices.  The  other 
was  called  the  kitchen  tower.  Parts  of 
the  wall  of  the  hall,  chapel,  and  kitchen, 
are  still  remaining,  which  display  a  grand 
and  interesting  mass  of  ruins  ;  the  mu¬ 
tilated  walls  being  richly  decorated  with 
doorways,  chimney-pieces,  windows,  coats 
of  arms,  and  other  devices.  In  this 
castle,  the  unfortunate  and  persecuted 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  who  has  given  ce¬ 
lebrity  to  so  many  castles  and  old  man¬ 
sions,  by  her  melancholy  imprisonment 
beneath  their  lofty  turrets,  was  for  some 
time  confined,  while  in  the  custody  of  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon.  In  the  year  1603, 
Anne,  consort  of  James  I.  and  her  son, 
prince  Henry,  were  entertained  by  the 
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earl  of  Huntingdon  at  this  castle,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  much  hospi¬ 
tality.  It  was  afterwards  honoured  by  a 
visit  from  that  monarch,  who  remained 
here  for  several  days,  during  which  time 
dinner  was  always  served  up  by  thirty  poor 
knights,  with  gold  chains  and  velvet 
gowns.  In  the  civil  wars  between  king 
Charles  and  his  parliament,  this  castle 
was  deeply  involved,  being  garrisoned  for 
the  king  ;  it  was  besieged  by  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  forces,  and  although  it  was  never 
actually  conquered,  (from  whence  the  gar¬ 
rison  obtained  the  name  of  Maiden,)  it 
was  evacuated  and  dismantled  by  capitu¬ 
lation  in  the  year  1648. 

For  the  spirited  engraving  of  the  ruins 
of  this  famous  castle,  we  acknowledge 
ourselves  indebted  to  our  obliging  friend 
S.  I.  B .  who  supplied  us  with  an  origi¬ 
nal  drawing. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  LACQN.” 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  following  additional  particu¬ 
lars  respecting  the  celebrated  author  of 
u  Lacon,”  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
your  readers,  as  a  sequel  to  the  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  that  eccentric  individual 
inserted  at  p.  431,  in  your  recently  com¬ 
pleted  volume. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many, 
that  about  the  period  of  the  murder  of 
Weare,  by  Thurtel,  Mr.  Colton  suddenly 
disappeared  from  among  his  friends,  and 
no  trace  of  him,  notwithstanding  the  most 
vigilant  inquiry,  could  be  discovered.  As 
Weare’s  murder  produced  an  unprece¬ 
dented  sensation  in  the  public  mind,  it 
gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  reports  against 
the  perpetrators  of  that  horrible  crime, 
imputing  to  them  other  atrocities  of  a 
similar  kind.  It  is  needless  now  to  say 
that  most  of  these  suspicions  were  wholly 
without  foundation. 

It  was  at  length  ascertained,  that  Mr. 
C.,  finding  himself  embarrassed  with  his 
creditors,  had  taken  his  departure  for 
America,  where  he  remained  about  two 
years,  travelling  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  he  would  favour  the  public 
with  the  result  of  his  observations  during 
his  residence  in  that  country  ;  as  probably 
no  person  living  is  qualified  to  execute 
such  a  task  with  more  shrewdness,  judg¬ 
ment,  or  ability. 

He  is  now  residing  at  Paris,  where  he 
has  been  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
where  I  had  frequently  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  during  the  last  winter,  and 
of  enjoying  the  raciness  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  abounds  in  wit,  anecdote, 
and  an  universality  of  knowledge.  It  is 


too  well  known  that  he  is  not  unaddicted 
to  the  allurements  of  the  gaming  table, 
and  it  is  understood  among  his  immediate 
friends,  that  he  has  been — what  few  are — 
a  successful  adventurer,  having  repaired 
in  the  saloons  of  Paris,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  loss  he  sustained  by  the  forfeiture  of 
his  church  livings.  His  singular  coolness, 
calculation,  and  self-mastery,  give  him 
an  advantage  in  this  respect  over,  perhaps, 
every  other  votary  of  the  gaming  table. 

Mr.  Colton  has  an  excellent  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  has  expended  consider¬ 
able  sums  in  forming  a  picture  gallery. 
Every  nook  of  his  apartment  is  literally 
covered  with  the  treasures  of  art,  includ¬ 
ing  many  of  the  chefs  d' oeuvres  of  the 
great  masters,  and  many  valuable  paint¬ 
ings  are  placed  on  the  floor  for  want  of 
room  to  suspend  them  against  the  wains¬ 
cot.  I  may  here  observe,  that  his  present 
domicile  does  not  exactly  correspond  with 
that  described  as  his  former  “  castle  ”  in 
London,  inasmuch  as  it  is  part  of  a  royal 
residence,  it  being  on  the  second  floor,  on 
one  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  overlooking  the  large  area  of  that 
building,  and  opposite  to  the  jet  d'eau  in 
the  centre.  But  his  habits  and  mode  of 
dress  appear  to  be  unchanged.  He  has 
only  one  room  ;  he  keeps  no  servant, 
(unless  a  boy  to  take  care  of  his  horse 
and  cabriolet) :  he  lights  his  own  fire, 
and,  I  believe,  performs  all  his  other 
domestic  offices  himself.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  whimsicalities,  he  is  gene¬ 
rous,  hospitable  and  friendly.  He  still, 
when  a  friend  “  drops  in,”  produces  a 
bottle  or  two  of  the  finest  wines  and  a 
case  of  the  best  cigars,  of  which  he  is  a 
determined  smoker. 

I  will  only  add,  that  he  continues  to 
employ  himself  in  literary  composition. 
Among  other  pieces  not  published  in 
England,  he  has  written  an  ode  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Byron,  a  copy  of  which  he 
presented  me,  but  which  1  unfortunately 
lent — and  lost.  A  small  edition  was 
printed  at  Paris  for  private  circulation. 
He  has  also  written  an  unpublished  poem 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  in  the  shades,  to  Mr.  Canning  on 
earth,  the  caustic  severity  of  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  heard  it 
read,  is  equal  to  that  of  any  satire  in  the 
English  language.  I  remember  only  the 
two  first  lines — 

*  Dear  George,  from  these  Shades,  where  no 
wine ’s  to  be  had, 

But  whei’e  rivers  of  flame  run  like  rivers  run 
mad.’' 

And  the  following,  in  allusion  to  the  in¬ 
strument  with  which  Lord  C.  severed  the 
carotid  artery,  and  which  was  the  means 
of  producing  such  a  change  in  the  destinv 
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of  the  present  prime  minister,  who  was 
then  on  the  eve  of  going  out  to  India  as 
governor-general, — 

*  Have  you  pensioned  the  Jew  boy  that  sold  me 
the  knife  ?" 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  man 
should  be  an  exile  from  his  native  country. 
— But  I  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  his  absence  from  Eng¬ 
land  will  not  be  perpetual.  '  *  *  * 


THE  DEAD  TRUMPETER. 

TO  ILLUSTRATE  A  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  PICTURE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

’Tis  evening  !  the  red  rayless  sun 
Glares  fiercely  on  the  battle  plain  ; — 

Morn  saw  the  deadly  fray  begun, 

Morn  heard  thy  bugle  wake  a  strain, 

Poor  soldier  !  and  its  warning  breath 
Call’d  thee,  and  myriads  to  death  ! 

Thou  wert  thy  mother's  darling,  thou, 

Light  to  thy  father’s  failing  eyes  ; 

Thou  wert  thy  sisters’  dearest !  now 
What  art  thou  ?  something  to  despise 
Yet  tremble  at;  to  hide,  and  be 
Forgot,  but  by  their  misery  ! 

Thou  wert  the  beautiful !  the  brave  ! 

Thou  wert  all  joy,  and  love,  and  light; 

But  oh  !  thy  grace  w  as  for  the  grave, 

Thy  dawning  day,  for  mornless  night ! 

And  thou,  so  loving,  so  carest 
Hast  sunk— unpitied — unblest ! 

Yes,  warrior !  and  the  life-stream  flows 
Yet  from  thee,  in  thy  foe-man’s  land, 
Welling  before  the  gate  of  those 
Who  should  stretch  forth  a  kindly  hand 
To  save  th’  uuhonour’d,  friendless  dead 
From  rushing  legion’s  scouring  tread. 

Friendless  poor  soldier  ? — nay  thy  steed 
Stands  gazing  on  thee,  with  au  eye 
Too  piteous  :  be  felt  thee  bleed, — 

He  saw  thee,  dropping  from  him ,—die  ! 
And  in  thine  helpless,  lorn  estate, 

He  cannot  leave  thee,  desolate. 

Nor  thy  poor  dog,  whose  anxious  gaze, 

On  helm  and  bugle’s  lowly  place, 

Speaks  his  deep  sorrow  and  amaze  ! 

He,  watching  yet,  thine  icy  face 
Licks  thy  pale  forehead  w  ith  a  moan 
To  tell  thee — Thou  art  not  alone ! 

M.  L.  B. 


Artgtns  auU  Snfoeuuons. 

No.  XXVIII. 


THE  SPHYNX. 

The  Sphynx  is  supposed  to  have  been 
engendered  by  Typhon,  and  sent  by  Juno 
to  be  revenged  on  the  Thebans.  It  is 
represented  with  the  head  and  breasts  ot 
a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  claws 
of  a  lion,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  like  a 
dog  or  lion.  Its  office  they  say,  was  to 


propose  dark  enigmatical  questiohs  to  all 
passers  by  ;  and,  if  they  did  not  give  the 
explication  of  them, — to  devour  them. 
It  made  horrible  ravages,  as  the  story 
goes,  on  a  mountain  near  Thebes.  Apollo 
told  Creon  that  she  could  not  be  van¬ 
quished,  till  some  one  had  expounded 
her  riddle.  The  riddle  was — “  What 
creature  is  that ,  which  has  four  legs  in 
the  morning ,  two  at  noon ,  and  three  at 
night CEdipus  expounded  it,  telling 
her  it  was  a  man, — who  when  a  child, 
creepeth  on  all  fours  ;  in  his  middle  ager 
walketh  on  two  legs,  and  in  his  old  age, 
two  and  a  staff.  This  put  the  Sphynx 
into  a  great  rage,  who,  finding  her  riddle 
solved,  threw  herself  down  and  broke  her 
neck.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Sphynx 
was  the  symbol  of  religion,  by  reason  of 
the  obscurity  of  its  mysteries.  And,  on 
the  same  account,  the  Romans  placed  a 
Sphynx  in  the  pronaos,  or  porch,  of  their 
temples.  Sphynxes  were  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  to  show  the  beginning  of  the 
water’s  rising  in  the  Nile  ;  with  this  view, 
as  it  had  the  head  of  a  woman  and  body 
of  a  lion,  it  signified  that  the  Nile  began 
to  swell  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  when  the  sun  passes  through  the 
signs  of  Leo  and  Virgo ;  accordingly  it 
was  a  hieroglyphic,  which  taught  the 
people  the  period  of  the  most  important 
event  in  the  year,  as  the  swelling  and 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  gave  fertility  to 
Egypt.  Accordingly  they  were  multi¬ 
plied  without  end,  so  that  they  were  to  be 
seen  before  all  their  remarkable  monu¬ 
ments.  P.  T.  W. 


Zije  jyfeetcl>8aoft. 

No.  XLII. 


WHITSUN-EVE. 

By  Miss  Mitford. 

The  pride  of  my  heart  and  the  delight 
of  my  eyes  is  my  garden.  Our  house, 
which  is  in  dimensions  very  much  like  a 
bird-cage,  and  might,  with  almost  equal 
convenience,  be  laid  on  a  shelf,  or  hung 
up  in  a  tree,  would  be  utterly  unbearable 
in  warm  weather,  were  it  not  that  we 
have  a  retreat  out  of  doors, — and  a  very 
pleasant  retreat  it  is.  To  make  my 
readers  fully  comprehend  it,  I  must  de¬ 
scribe  our  whole  territories. 

Fancy  a  small  plot  of  ground,  with  a 
pretty  low  irregular  cottage  at  one  end  ; 
a  large  granary,  divided  from  the  dwel¬ 
ling  by  a  little  court  running  along  one 
side ;  and  a  long  thatched  shed  open 
towards  the  garden,  and  supported  by 
wooden  pillais  on  the  other.  The  bottom 
is  bounded,  half  by  an  old  wall,  and  half 
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by  an  old  paling,  over  which  we  see  a 
pretty  distance  of  woody  hills.  The 
house,  granary,  wall,  and  paling,  are 
covered  with  vines,  cherry-trees,  roses, 
honey-suckles,  and  jessamines,  with  great 
clusters  of  tall  hollyhocks  running  up 
between  them  ;  a  large  elder  overhanging 
the  little  gate,  and  a  magnificent  bay-tree, 
such  a  tree  as  shall  scarcely  be  matched 
in  these  parts,  breaking  with  its  beautiful 
conical  form  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
buildings.  This  is  my  garden  ;  and  the 
long  pillared  shed,  the  sort  of  rustic 
arcade  which  runs  along  one  side,  parted 
from  the  flower-beds  by  a  row  of  rich 
geraniums,  is  our  out-of-door  drawing¬ 
room. 

I  know  nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  sit 
there  on  a  summer  afternoon,  with  the 
western  sun  flickering  through  the  great 
elder-tree,  and  lighting  up  our  gay  par¬ 
terres,  where  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs 
are  set  as  thick  as  grass  in  a  field,  a  wil¬ 
derness  of  blossom,  interwoven,  inter¬ 
twined,  wreathy,  garlandy,  profuse  beyond 
all  profusion,  where  we  may  guess  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  mould,  but  never 
see  it.  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant  as  to 
sit  in  the  shade  of  that  dark  bower,  with 
the  eye  resting  on  that  bright  piece  of 
colour,  lighted  so  gloriously  by  the  even¬ 
ing  sun,  now  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
little  birds  as  they  fly  rapidly  in  and  out 
of  their  nests — for  there  are  always  two 
or  three  birds’  nests  in  the  thick  tapestry 
of  cherry-trees,  honey-suckles,  and  China 
roses,  which  cover  our  walls— now  tracing 
the  gay  gambols  of  the  common  butter¬ 
flies  as  they  spbrt  around  the  dahlias  ; 
now  watching  that  rarer  moth,  which  the 
country  people,  fertile  in  pretty  names, 
call  the  bee-bird  ;*  that  bird-like  insect, 
which  flutters  in  the  hottest  days  over  the 
sweetest  flowers,  inserting  its  long  pro¬ 
boscis  into  the  small  tube  of  the  jessa¬ 
mine,  and  hovering  over  the  scarlet  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  geranium,  whose  bright  co¬ 
lour  seems  reflected  on  its  own  feathery 
breast ;  that  insect  which  seems  so  tho¬ 
roughly  a  creature  of  the  air,  never  at 
rest ;  always,  even  when  feeding,  self- 
poised,  and  self-supported,  and  whose 
wings  in  their  ceaseless  motion,  have  a 
sound  so  deep,  so  full,  so  lulling,  so 
musical.  Nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  sit 
amid  that  mixture  of  the  flower  and  the 
leaf,  watching  the  bee-bird  !  Nothing  so 
pretty  to  look  at  as  my  garden  !  It  is  quite 
a  picture;  only  unluckily  it  resembles  a 
picture  in  more  qualities  than  one, — it 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  look  at.  One 
might  as  well  think  of  walking  in  a  bit 
of  framed  canvass.  There  are  walks  to 
be  sure — tiny  paths  of  smooth  gravel,  by 
*  Sphinx  ligustri,  privet  hawk-raoth. 


courtesy  called  such — but  they  are  so 
overhung  by  roses  and  lilies,  and  such 
gay  encroachers — so  over-run  by  convol- 
volus,  and  heart’s-ease,  and  mignonette, 
and  other  sweet  stragglers,  that,  except 
to  edge  through  them  occasionally,  for 
the  purpose  of  planting,  or  weeding,  or 
watering,  there  might  as  well  be  no  paths 
at  all.  Nobody  thinks  of  walking  in  my 
garden.  Even  May  glides  along  with  a 
delicate  and  trackless  step,  like  a  swan 
through  the  water  ;  and  we,  its  two-footed 
denizens,  are  fain  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
really  a  saloon,  and  go  out  for  a  walk 
towards  sun-set,  just  as  if  we  had  not 
been  sitting  in  the  open  air  all  day. 

What  a  contrast  from  the  quiet  garden 
to  the  lively  street !  Saturday  night  is 
always  a  time  of  stir  and  bustle  in  our 
village,  and  this  is  Whitsun  Eve,  the 
pleasantest  Saturday  of  all  the  year,  when 
London  journeymen  and  servant  lads  and 
lasses  ^natch  a  short  holiday  to  visit  their 
families.  A  short  and  precious  holiday, 
the  happiest  and  liveliest  of  any  ;  for  even 
the  gambols  and  merrymakings  of  Christ¬ 
mas  offer  but  a  poor  enjoyment,  compared 
with  the  rural  diversions,  the  Mayings, 
revels,  and  cricket- matches  of  Whitsun¬ 
tide. 

We  ourselves  are  to  have  a  cricket- 
match  on  Monday,  not  played  by  the 
men,  who,  since  their  misadventure  with 
the  Beech-hillers,  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
rather  chap-fallen,  but  by  the  boys,  who, 
zealous  for  the  honours  of  their  parish, 
and  headed  by  their  bold  leader,  Ben 
Kirby,  marched  in  a  body  to  our  antago¬ 
nist’s  ground  the  Sunday  after  our  melan¬ 
choly  defeat,  challenged  the  boys  of  that 
proud  hamlet,  and  beat  them  out  and  out 
on  the  spot.  Never  was  a  more  signal 
victory.  Our  boys  enjoyed  this  triumph 
with  so  little  moderation,  that  it  had 
like  to  have  produced  a  very  tragical 
catastrophe.  The  captain  of  the  Beech - 
hill  youngsters,  a  capital  bowler,  by  name 
Amos  Stokes,  enraged  past  all  bearing 
by  the  crowing  of  his  adversaries,  flung 
the  ball  at  Ben  Kirby  with  so  true  an 
aim,  that  if  that  sagacious  leader  had  not 
warily  ducked  his  head  when  he  saw  it 
coming,  there  would  probably  have  been 
a  coroner’s  inquest  on  the  case,  and  Amos 
Stokes  would  have  been  tried  for  man¬ 
slaughter.  He  let  fly  with  such  ven¬ 
geance,  that  the  cricket-ball  was  found 
embedded  in  a  bank  of  clay  five  hundred 
yards  off,  as  if  it  had  been  a  cannon  shot. 
Tom  Coper  and  Farmer  Thackum,  the 
umpires,  both  say  that  they  never  saw  so 
tremendous  a  ball.  If  Amos  Stokes  live 
to  be  A  man  (I  mean  to  say  if  he  be  not 
hanged  first),  he’ll  be  a  pretty  player. 
He  is  coming  here  on  Monday  with  his 
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party  to  play  the  return  match,  the  um¬ 
pires  having  respectively  engaged  Farmer 
Thackum  that  Amos  shall  keep  the  peace, 
Tom  Coper  that  Ben  shall  give  no  unne¬ 
cessary  or  wanton  provocation — a  nicely- 
worded  and  lawyer-like  clause,  and  one 
that  proves  that  Tom  Coper  hath  his 
doubts  of  the  young]  gentleman’s  discre¬ 
tion  ;  and,  of  a  truth,  so  have  I.  I  would 
not  be  Ben  Kirby’s  surety,  cautiously  as 
the  security  is  worded,  —no  !  not  for  a 
white  double  dahlia,  the  present  object  of 
my  ambition. 

This  village  of  our’s  is  swarming  to¬ 
night  like  a  hive  of  bees,  and  all  the 
church  bells  round  are  pouring  out  their 
merriest  peals,  as  if  to  call  them  together. 
I  must  try  to  give  some  notion  of  the 
various  figures. 

First,  there  is  a  groupe  suited  to  Te¬ 
niers,  a  cluster  of  out-of-door  customers 
of  the  Rose,  old  benchers  of  the  inn,  who 
sit  round  a  table  smoking  and  drinking 
in  high  solemnity  to  the  sound  of  Timo¬ 
thy’s  fiddle.  Next,  a  mass  of  eager  boys, 
the  combatants  of  Monday,  who  are  sur¬ 
rounding  the  shoemaker’s  shop,  where  an 
invisible  hole  in  their  ball  is  mending  by 
Master  Keep  himself,  under  the  joint 
superintendence  of  Ben  Kirby  and  Tom 
Coper,  Ben  showing  much  verbal  respect 
and  outward  deference  for  his  umpire’s 
judgment  and  experience,  but  managing 
to  get  the  ball  done  his  own  way  after 
all ;  whilst  outside  the  shop,  the  rest  of 
the  eleven,  the  less-trusted  commons,  are 
shouting  and  bawling  round  Joel  Brent, 
who  is  twisting  the  waxed  twine  round 
the  handles  of  bats — the  poor  bats,  which 
please  nobody,  which  the  taller  youths 
are  despising  as  too  little  and  too  light, 
and  the  smaller  are  abusing  as  too  heavy 
and  two  large.  Happy  critics  !  winning 
their  match  can  hardly  be  a  greater  de¬ 
light — even  if  to  win  it  they  be  doomed  ! 
Farther  down  the  street  is  the  pretty 
black-eyed  girl,  Sally  Wheeler,  come  home 
for  a  day’s  holiday  from  B.,  escorted  by 
a  tall  footman  in  a  dashing  livery,  whom 
she  is  trying  to  curtesy  off  before  her  deaf 
grandmother  sees  him.  I  wonder  whe¬ 
ther  she  will  succeed  ! 

Ascending  the  hill  are  two  couples  of 
different  description,  Daniel  Tubb  and 
Sally  North,  walking  boldly  along  like 
licensed  lovers ;  they  have  been  asked 
twice  in  church,  and  are  to  be  married  on 
Tuesday ;  and  closely  following  that  happy 
pair,  near  each  other,  but  not  together, 
come  Jem  Tanner  and  Susan  Green,  the 
poor  culprits  of  the  wheat-hoeing.  Ah  1 
the  little  clerk  hath  not  relented  !  The 
course  of  true  love  doth  not  yet  run 
smooth  in  that  quarter.  Jem  dodges 
along,  whistling  u  Cherry  Ripe,”  pretend¬ 


ing  to  walk  by  himself,  and  to  be  think¬ 
ing  of  nobody ;  but  every  now  and  then 
he  pauses  in  his  negligent  saunter,  and 
turns  round  outright  to  steal  a  glance  at 
Susan,  who,  on  her  part,  is  making  be¬ 
lieve  to  walk  with  poor  Olive  Hathaway, 
the  lame  mantua-maker,  and  even  affect¬ 
ing  to  talk  and  to  listen  to  that  gentle 
humble  creature  as  she  points  to  the  wild 
flowers  on  the  common,  and  the  lambs 
and  children  disporting  amongst  the  gorse, 
but  whose  thoughts  and  eyes  are  evidently 
fixed  on  Jem  Tanner,  as  she  meets  his 
backward  glance  with  a  blushing  smile, 
and  half  springs  forward  to  meet  him  ; 
whilst  Olive  has  broken  off  the  conversa¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  she  perceived  the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  her  companion,  and  began 
humming,  perhaps  unconsciously,  two  or 
three  lines  of  Burns,  whose  u  Whistle 
and  I’ll  come  to  thee,  my  love,”  and 
u  Gi’e  me  a  glance  of  thy  bonny  black 
ee,”  were  never  better  exemplified  than 
in  the  couple  before  her.  Really  it  is 
curious  to  watch  them,  and  to  see  how 
gradually  the  attraction  of  this  tantalizing 
vicinity  becomes  irresistible,  and  the  rustic 
lover  rushes  to  his  pretty  mistress  like 
the  needle  to  the  magnet.  On  they  go, 
trusting  to  the  deepening  twilight,  to  the 
little  clerk’s  absence,  to  the  good  humour 
of  the  happy  lads  and  lasses,  who  are 
passing  and  re-passing  on  all  sides — or 
rather,  perhaps,  in  a  happy  oblivion  of 
the  cross  uncle,  the  kind  villagers,  the 
squinting  lover,  and  the  whole  world. 
On  they  trip,  linked  arm-in-arm,  he  try¬ 
ing  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  glowing 
face  under  her  bonnet,  and  she  hanging 
down  her  head  and  avoiding  his  gaze 
with  a  mixture  of  modesty  and  coquetry, 
which  well  becomes  the  rural  beauty.  On 
they  go,  with  a  reality  and  intensity  of 
affection,  which  must  overcome  all  obsta¬ 
cles  ;  and  poor  Olive  follows  with  an 
evident  sympathy  in  their  happiness, 
which  makes  her  almost  as  enviable  as 
they  ;  and  we  pursue  our  walk  amidst 
the  moonshine  and  the  nightingales,  with 
Jacob  Frost’s  cart  looming  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  merry  sounds  of  Whit¬ 
suntide,  the  shout,  the  laugh,  and  the 
song  echoing  all  around  us,  like  u  noisea 
of  the  air.” — Monthly  Magazine. 
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THE  LETTER-WRITER. 

Fortune  surely  shifted  me  from  my 
birth,  or  first  looked  on  me  in  a  mood 
as  splenetic  as  that  of  nature,  when  she 
produced  that  most  sombre  and  unpleas- 
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ing  of  trees,  the  olive ;  to  pursue  the 
simile ;  I  may  have  conduced  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  others,  nay,  even  to  their  conve¬ 
nience  and  luxury,  but  it  never  availed 
aught  to  my  own  appearance  or  circum¬ 
stances  ;  I  went  on,  like  that  unhappy- 
looking  tree,  decaying  in  the  trunk  and 
blighting  in  the  branches,  and  yielding 
up  the  produce  of  a  liberal  education 
and  an  active  nature  to  the  public,  but 
reaping  for  my  own  portion  only  misfor¬ 
tune  and  disappointment ;  I  had  sprung 
up  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world,  and  I 
was  left  to  grow  or  wither  as  I  might ; 
every  one  was  ready  to  profit  by  me  when 
a  fruitful  season  rendered  me  available  to 
them,  but  none  cared  to  toil  to  give  me 
space  for  growth,  or  to  enrich  the  perish¬ 
ing  earth  at  my  unlucky  root ! 

I  was  educated  for  the  church,  but  my 
father  died  while  I  was  at  college,  and  I 
lost  the  curacy,  which  was  in  the  gift  of 
my  uncle,  through  the  pretty  face  of  a 
cily  merchant’s  daughter,  who  wrote  a 
sonnet  to  my  worthy  relative  on  his  reco¬ 
very  from  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  obtained 
the  curacy  for  her  brother  in  exchange  for 
her  effusion.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I 
offered  myself  as  tutor  to  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  to  study  the  classics  until 
he  was  of  age,  and  then  to  turn  fox- 
hunter  to  supply  the  place  of  his  deceased 
father  ;  but  I  was  considered  by  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  be  too  good-looking  to  be  domes¬ 
ticated  in  the  house  of  a  rich  widow  under 
fifty,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  vacant  seat  in  the  family  coach  filled 
by  an  old,  sandy-haired  M.  A.,  with  bow 
legs  and  a  squint — handsome  or  ugly,  it 
availed  not;  a  face  had  twice  ruined  my 
prospects ;  I  was  at  my  wit’s  end  !  I 
could  not  turn  fine  gentleman,  for  I  had 
not  brass  enough  to  make  my  veracity  a 
pander  to  my  voracity  ;  I  could  not  turn 
tradesman,  for  I  had  not  gold  enough  even 
to  purchase  a  yard  measure,  or  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  tapes.  My  heart  bounded  at 
the  idea  of  the  army  ;  but  I  thought  of 
it  like  a  novice — of  wounds  and  gallant 
deeds  ;  of  fame  and  laurels  ;  I  was  obliged 
to  look  closer — my  relations  were  neither 
noblemen  nor  bankers,  and  I  found  that 
even  the  Colonial  corps  were  becoming 
aristocratical  and  profuse  ;  the  navy — I 
walked  from  London  to  Chatham  on  spe¬ 
culation  ;  saw  the  second  son  of  an  earl 
covered  with  tar,  out  at  elbows  and  at 
heels,  and  I  returned  to  town,  fully  satis¬ 
fied  that  here  I  certainly  had  no  chance. 
I  offered  myself  as  clerk  to  a  wealthy 
brewer,  and,  at  length,  I  was  accepted — 
this  was  an  opening  !  I  registered  malt, 
hops,  ale,  and  small-beer,  till  I  began  to 
feel  as  though  the  world  was  one  vast 
brewhouse ;  and  calculated,  added,  and 


subtracted  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
until  all  other  lore  appeared  44  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable.”  I  was  in  this  count¬ 
ing-house  four  years,  and  was,  finally, 
discharged  by  my  prudent  principal  as  an 
unthrifty  servant,  for  having,  during  a 
day  of  unusual  business,  cut  up  two  en¬ 
tire  quills,  and  overturned  the  inkstand 
on  a  new  ledger !  Again  44  the  world 
was  all  before  me  where  to  choose  ” — but 
enough  of  this  ;  suffice  it  that  my  choice 
availed  me  nothing,  and  after  years  of 
struggling  and  striving,  I  found  myself, 
as  free  as  air,  in  a  small  market  town  in 
England,  with  five  shillings  in  my  pocket, 
and  sundry  grey  hairs  on  my  head.  From 
mere  dearth  of  occupation,  I  took  my 
station  at  the  window  of  a  small  sta¬ 
tioner’s  shop,  and  commenced  a  survey 
of  the  volumes  and  pamphlets  which 
were  attractively  opened  at  the  title-pages 
to  display  their  highly  coloured  frontis¬ 
pieces.  The  first  which  I  noticed  was, 
44  The  Young  Gentleman’s  Multiplica¬ 
tion  Table,  cr  Two  and  Two  make  Four” 
— I  sighed  as  I  remembered  how  little 
this  promising  study  bad  availed  me! 
Then  came  44  Little  Tom  Tucker,  he 
sang  for  his  Supper  ”  — I  would  have 
danced  for  one.  44  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts,”  with  a  well  dressed  gentle¬ 
man  in  mourning,  looking  at  the  moon. 
44  How  to  Grow  Rich,  or  a  Penny  Sawed 
is  a  Penny  Got ;”  I  would  have  bought 
the  book,  and  learned  the  secret,  though 
I  had  but  five  shillings  left  in  the  world, 
had  not  the  second  part  of  the  title  inti¬ 
mated  to  me  that  I  ought  to  keep  my 
money.  44  The  Castle  of  St.  Altobrand,” 
where  a  gentleman  in  pea-green  might  be 
seen  communing  with  a  lady  in  sky-blue. 
44  Raising  the  Wind” — I  turned  away 
with  a  shudder  ;  I  had  played  a  part  in 
this  drama  for  years,  and  I  well  knew  it 
was  no  farce.  44  The  Polite  Letter- 

Writer,  or” - 1  did  not  stop  to  read 

more ;  an  idea^  flashed  through  my  mind, 
and  in  two  minutes  more  I  was  beside  the 
counter  of  the  stationer ;  we  soon  became 
acquainted ;  I  left  two  and  sixpence  in 
his  shop,  and  quitted  it  with  renewed 
hope  ;  the  promise  of  a  recommendation, 
two  quires  of  letter  paper,  twelve  good 
quills,  and  some  ink  in  a  small  phial.  I 
rejoiced  at  having  made  a  friend,  even  of 
the  stationer,  for  my  pride  and  my  pro¬ 
perty  had  long  been  travelling  compa¬ 
nions,  and  were  seldom  at  home.  On  the 
following  day,  a  placard  was  pasted  to  a 
window  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  neat 
house,  in  the  best  street,  announcing  that 
44  within,  letters  were  written  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  for  all  persons,  with  precision  and 
secrecy  I  shall  never  forget  the  tremor 
with  which  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  a 
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customer  !  I  had  sunk  half  of  my  slen¬ 
der  capital,  and  encumbered  myself  with 
a  lodging  ;  I  did  not  dare  to  think,  so 
I  sat  down  and  began,  resolutely,  to 
sharpen  my  penknife  on  the  sole  of  my 
fearfully  dilapidated  shoe  ;  then,  I  spread 
my  paper  before  me  ;  divided  the  quires  ; 
looked  carefully  through  a  sheet  of  it  at 
the  light ;  laid  it  down  again  ;  began  to 
grow  melancholy ;  shook  off  reflection  as 
I  would  have  done  a  serpent,  and  again 
betook  myself  most  zealously  to  the  shar¬ 
pening  of  my  penknife.  A  single,  well 
articulated  stroke  on  the  door  of  my 
apartment,  roused  me  at  once  to  action, 
and  l  shouted,  44  come  in,”  with  nervous 
eagerness  ;  it  opened,  and  gave  egress  to 
a  staid  matron,  of  high  stature,  and 
sharp  countenance  ;  I  would  have  pledged 
my  existence  on  her  shrewishness  from 
the  first  moment  I  beheld  her.  When  I 
had  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  reseated 
myself,  this  prelude  to  my  prosperity 
commenced  business  at  once. 

44  You’re  a  letter-writer,  Mr.  What- 
d’ye-call-’em.” 

I  bowed  assent. 

44  Silent — ” 

44  As  the  grave,  madam.” 

This  sufficed  ;  the  lady  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff — told  me  that  she  had  been  re¬ 
commended  to  employ  me  by  Mr  Quire- 
andquill ;  and  I  prepared  for  action.  She 
had  a  daughter  young,  beautiful,  and 
innocent  —  but  gay,  affectionate,  and 
thoughtless  ;  she  had  given  her  heart  in 
keeping  to  one  who,  though  rich  in  love, 
lacked  all  other  possessions  ;  and,  finally, 
she  had  bestowed  her  hand  where  affec¬ 
tion  prompted.  But  the  chilled  heart 
feels  not  like  that  which  is  warm  with 
youth — its  pulses  beat  not  to  the  same 
measure — its  impulses  impel  not  to  the 
same  arts  ;  the  mother  felt  as  a  guardian 
and  a  parent — the  daughter  as  a  woman 
and  a  fond  one ;  the  one  had  been  im¬ 
prudent — the  other  was  inexorable  ;  my 
first  task  was  to  be  the  unwrenching  of 
the  holy  bonds  which  united  a  child  and 
her  parent,  —  the  announcement  of  an 
abandonment  utter  and  irrevocable  ;  I 
wrote  the  letter,  and  if  1  softened  down 
a  few  harsh  expressions,  and  omitted 
some  sentences  of  heart-breaking  severity, 
surely  it  was  no  breach  of  faith,  or  if, 
indeed,  it  were,  it  was  one  for  which, 
even  at  this  time,  I  do  not  blush. 

The  old  lady  saw  her  letter  staled  and 
addressed,  and  departed ;  and  I  hastily 
partook  of  a  scanty  breakfast,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  my  first  epistolatory  speculation. 
I  need  not  have  been  so  precipitate  in 
dispatching  my  repast,  for  some  dreary 
hours  intervened  ere  the  arrival  of  another 
visiter.  One,  however,  came  at  length  ; 


a  tremulous,  almost  inaudible,  stroke 
upon  the  door,  and  a  nervous  clasp  of 
the  latch,  again  spoke  hope  to  my  sink¬ 
ing  spirits ;  and,  with  a  swift  step,  1 
rose  and  gave  admittance  to  a  young  and 
timid  girl,  blushing,  and  trembling,  and 
wondering,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  extent 
of  her  own  daring.  This  business  was 
not  so  readily  despatched  as  that  of  the 
angry  matron.  There  were  a  thousand 
promises  of  secrecy  to  be  given  ;  a  thou¬ 
sand  tremors  to  be  overcome. 

44  1  am  a  poor  girl,  Sir,”  she  said  at 
length,  44  but  I  am  an  honest  one ; 
therefore,  before  I  take  up  your  time,  I 
must  know  whether  I  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it.” 

44  That,”  said  I,  and  even  amid  my 
poverty  I  could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of 
amusement,  44  that  depends  wholly  on 
the  subject  of  your  epistle  ;  business  re¬ 
quires  few  words,  and  less  ingenuity, 
and  is  fairly  paid  for  by  a  couple  of 
shillings ;  but  a  love  letter  is  cheap  at 
three  and  sixpence,  for  it  requires  an 
infinity  of  each.” 

44  Then  I  may  as  well  wish  you  good 
day  at  once,  Sir,  for  I  have  but  half-a- 
crown  in  the  world  that  I  can  call  my 
own,  and  I  cannot  run  into  debt,  even  to 
write  to  Charles.”  There  was  a  tear  in 
her  eye  as  she  rose  to  go,  and  it  was  a 
beautiful  blue  eye,  better  fitted  to  smiles 
than  tears  ;  this  was  enough,  and,  even 
poor  as  I  was,  I  would  not  have  missed 
the  opportunity  of  writing  this  letter, 
though  I  had  been  a  loser  by  the  task. 
Happy  Charles  !  I  wrote  from  her  dic¬ 
tation,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  the 
heart  prompts  to  eloquence,  even  among 
the  uneducated  and  obscure.  In  all  ho¬ 
nesty,  though  I  had  but  jested  with  my 
pretty  employer,  this  genuine  love-letter 
was  well  worth  the  three  and  sixpence — 
it  was  written,  and  crossed,  and  rewritten 
at  right  angles,  and  covered  on  the  folds 
and  under  the  wafer,  and,  finally,  un¬ 
sealed  to  insert  a  few  44  more  last  words.” 
It  was  a  very  history  of  the  heart ! — of 
a  heart  untainted  by  error- — unsophisti¬ 
cated  by  fashion  —  unfettered  by  the 
world’s  ways :  a  little  catalogue  of  wo¬ 
man’s  best,  and  tenderest,  and  holiest 
feelings,  warm  from  the  spirit’s  core, 
and  welling  out  like  the  pure  waters  of  a 
ground  spring.  How  the  eye  fell,  and 
the  voice  sunk,  as  she  recorded  some 
little  doubt,  some  fond  self-created  fear  ; 
how  the  tones  gladdened,  and  the  blue 
eyes  laughed  out  in  joy,  as  she  spoke  of 
hopes  and  prospects,  to  which  she  clung 
trustingly,  as  woman  ever  does  to  her 
first  affection.  What  would  I  not  have 
given  to  have  been  the  receiver  of  such  a 
letter  ? — WThat  to  have  been  the  idol  of 
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such  a  heart  ?  And,  as  she  eagerly  bent 
over  me  to  watch  the  progress  of  her 
epistle,  her  hand  resting  on  my  arm,  and 
her  warm  breath  playing  over  my  brow, 
while  at  intervals  a  fond  sigh  escaped  her, 
she  from  time  to  time  reminded  me  of  the 
promises  I  had  made  never  to  betray  her 
secret — beautiful  innocent  !  I  would  have 
died  first.  She  was  with  me  nearly  two 
hours,  and  left  me  with  a  flushed  cheek, 
her  letter  in  one  hand  and  her  half-crown 
in  the  other — had  I  robbed  her  of  it,  I 
should  have  merited  the  pillory. 

My  third  customer  was  a  stiff,  t&ll, 
bony  man,  of  about  fifty-five,  and  for 
this  worthy  I  wrote  an  advertisement  for 
a  wife.  He  was  thin,  and  shy,  and  ema¬ 
ciated — a  breathing  skeleton,  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  some  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
a-year  ;  a  martyr  to  the  rheumatism,  and 
a  radical.  He  required  but  little ;  a  mo¬ 
derate  fortune  ;  tolerable  person  ;  good 
education  ;  perfect  housewifery  ;  implicit 
obedience ;  and,  finally,  wound  up  the 
list  of  requisites  from  mere  lack  of 
breath,  and  modestly  intimated  that  youth 
would  not  be  considered  an  objection, 
provided  that  great  prudence  and  rigid 
economy  accompanied  it.  He  was  the 
veriest  antidote  to  matrimony  I  ever  be¬ 
held  ! 

My  calling  prospered.  I  wrote  letters 
of  condolence  and  of  congratulation ; 
made  out  bills,  and  composed  valentines; 
became  the  friend  of  every  pretty  girl  and 
fine  youth  in  the  parish ;  and  never 
breathed  one  of  their  mighty  secrets  in 
the  wrong  quarter.  In  the  midst  of  this 
success,  a  new  ambition  fired  me — I  had 
been  an  author  for  months ;  but  though 
I  had  found  my  finances  more  flourishing, 
the  bays  bloomed  not  upon  my  brow  ; 
and  I  was  just  about  to  turn  author  in 
good  earnest,  when  a  distant  relation 
died,  and  bequeathed  to  me  an  annuity 
of  four  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  and  I 
have  been  so  much  engaged  ever  since  in 
receiving  the  visits  of  some  hitherto  un¬ 
known  relatives  and  connexions,  that  I 
have  only  been  able  to  compose  the  title- 
page,  and  to  send  this  hint  to  destitute 
young  gentlemen  who  may  have  an  epis- 
tolatory  turn  ;  and  to  such  I  offer  the  as¬ 
surance,  that  there  is  pleasure  in  being 
the  depositary  q&j i  pretty  girl’s  secrets. 

“  There  are  worse  occupations  in  the 
world,  Yorick ,  than  feeling  a  woman’s 
pulse.” — The  Inspector. 


SUNRISE  AT  MOUNT  ETNA. 

Of  a  sunrise  at  Mount  Etna,  an  acute 
traveller  remarks,  no  imagination  can 
form  an  idea  of  this  glorious  and  magni¬ 
ficent  scene.  Neither  is  there  on  the  sur¬ 


face  of  this  globe  any  one  point  that 
unites  so  many  awful  and  sublime  ob¬ 
jects : —  the  immense  elevation  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  drawn  as  it  were  to 
a  single  apex,  without  any  neighbouring 
mountain  for  the  senses  and  imagination 
to  rest  upon,  and  recover  from  their  as¬ 
tonishment  in  their  way  down  to  the 
world — and  this  point,  or  pinnacle  raised 
on  the  brink  of  a  bottomless  gulf,  often 
discharging  rivers  of  fire,  and  throwing 
out  burning  rocks,  with  a  noise  that 
shakes  the  whole  island.  Add  to  this, 
the  unbounded  extent  of  the  prospect, 
comprehending  the  greatest  diversity,  and 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  nature ; 
with  the  rising  sun  advancing  in  the  east 
to  illuminate  the  wondrous  scene.  The 
whole  atmosphere  by  degrees  kindled  up, 
and  showed  dimly  and  faintly  the  bound¬ 
less  prospect  around.  Both  sea  and  land 
looked  dark  and  confused,  as  if  only 
emerging  from  their  original  chaos ;  and 
light  and  darkness  seemed  still  undivid¬ 
ed,  till  the  morning  by  degrees  advanc¬ 
ing,  completed  the  separation.  The  stars 
are  extinguished,  and  the  shades  disap¬ 
pear.  The  forests,  which  but  now  seemed 
black  and  bottomless  gulfs,  from  whence 
no  ray  was  reflected  to  show  their  form 
or  colours,  appear  a  new  creation  rising 
to  the  sight,  catching  life  and  beauty 
from  every  increasing  beam.  The  scene 
still  enlarges,  and  the  horizon  seems  to 
widen  and  expand  itself  on  all  sides ; 
till  the  sun  appears  in  the  east,  and  with 
his  plastic  ray  completes  the  mighty 
scene.  All  appears  enchantment ;  and 
it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  believe  we  are 
still  on  earth.  The  senses,  unaccustomed 
to  such  objects,  are  bewildered  and  con¬ 
founded  ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  some 
time  that  they  are  capable  of  separating 
and  judging  of  them.  The  body  of  the 
sun  is  seen  rising  from  the  ocean,  im¬ 
mense  tracks  both  of  sea  and  land  inter¬ 
vening  ;  various  islands  appear  under 
your  feet ;  and  you  look  down  on  the 
whole  of  Sicily  as  on  a  map,  and  can 
trace  every  river  through  all  its  windings, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  The  view 
is  absolutely  boundless  on  every  side  ; 
nor  is  there  any  one  object  within  the 
circle  ot  vision  to  interrupt  it ;  so  that 
the  sight  is  every  where  lost  in  the  im¬ 
mensity  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  imperfection  of  our 
organs,  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  even  of 
Greece,  would  be  discovered,  as  they  are 
certainly  above  the  horizon.  —  Time’s 
Telescope. 
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In  the  garden  attached  to  New  Place, 
flourished  a  mulberry-tree,  which  Shak- 
speare  had  planted  with  his  own  hands ; 
and  in  1742,  when  Garrick  and  Macklin 
visited  Stratford,  they  were  regaled  be¬ 
neath  its  venerable  branches  by  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton,  who,  instead  of  pulling  down 
New  Place  according  to  Malone’s  asser¬ 
tion,  repaired  it,  and  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  for  its  preservation.  The  Rev. 
Francis  Gastrell  purchased  the  building 
from  Sir  Hugh  Clopton’s  heir,  and  being 
disgusted  with  the  trouble  of  showing 
the  mulberry-tree  to  so  many  visiters,  he 
caused  this  interesting  and  beautiful  me¬ 
morial  of  Shakspeare  to  be  cut  down,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  his  neighbours, 
who  were  so  enraged  at  his  conduct,  that 
they  soon  rendered  the  place,  out  of  re¬ 
venge,  too  disagreeable  for  him  to  remain 
in  it.  He  therefore  was  obliged  to  quit 
it ;  and  the  tree,  being  purchased  by  a 
carpenter,  was  retailed  and  cut  out  in  va¬ 
rious  relics. 

•  The  catalogue  of  the  property  of  the 
late  David  Garrick,  Esq.  sold  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1825,  describes  the  cup  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 1,4  Lot  170.  The  original  cup 
carved  from  Shakspeare’s  mulberry-tree, 
which  was  presented  to  David  Garrick 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  at  the  time 
of  the  Jubilee  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
lined  with  silver  gilt,  with  a  cover,  sur¬ 


mounted  by  a  bunch  of  mulberry  leaves 
and  fruit,  also  of  silver  gilt.” 

This  relic  acquires  additional  value 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  never  having 
changed  possessors  from  the  time  it  was 
presented  to  Garrick  in  September,  17GD, 
to  1825,  a  period  of  nearly  three  score 
years,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  it  has  been  virtually  locked  up  from 
public  view.  The  tree  was  cut  down 
about  the  year  1756,  and  could  not  have 
been  less  than  140  years  old.  It  is  said 
the  mulberry  was  first  planted  in  England 
about  1609.  It  is  not  a  little  singular, 
that  at  the  time  Garrick  received  this 
relic  of  the  immortal  bard,  he  resided  in 
Southampton-street,  as  appears  by  his 
letter  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Stratford,  returning  thanks  for  having 
elected  him  a  burgess  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  ;  and  the  residence  of  its  second 
possessor,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  (who  bought 
it  for  127^.  Is.,)  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
sixty  years,  is  in  the  same  street. 

The  cup  itself  is  of  a  very  chaste  and 
handsome  form  ;  plain,  but  in  good  taste, 
and  the  wood  prettily  marked.  The  mul¬ 
berry  cup  has  also  been  recorded  in  the 
celebrated  ballad,  beginning,  44  Behold 
this  fair  goblet,”  &c.  sung  by  Garrick  at 
the  Jubilee,  holding  the  cup  in  his  hand. 

G.  W. 
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ALL  NATIONS. 

No.  X. 


THE  GREEKS. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  delightful  country  of  Greece,  once 
the  finest  in  the  world,  is  inhabited  by  a 
bold  and  intelligent  race  of  men,  whose 
noble  struggles  to  rescue  themselves  from 
an  odious  servitude  has  rendered  them  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  esteem  and  admiration.  For 
more  than  five  years  has  this  unfortunate 
land  been  the  scene  of  continual  warfare 
and  desolation  ;  and  though  the  attempts 
of  the  Turks  have  been  many  and  great, 
they  have  notwithstanding  entirely  failed 
in  their  design, — that  of  exterminating 
the  Greeks. 

The  Greeks  are  of  the  same  religion  as 
the  Russians,  and,  like  that  nation,  have 
monks  and  nuns.  Great  decorum  is  vi¬ 
sible  in  their  churches,  the  females  being 
excluded  from  the  sight  of  the  males  by 
means  of  lattices.  Their  bishops  lead  a 
life  of  great  simplicity,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  account  of  a  dinner 
given  by  the  bishop  of  Salona  to  Mr. 
Dodwell : — 44  There  was  nothing  to  eat 
except  rice  and  bad  cheese  ;  the  wine  was 
execrable,  and  so  impregnated  with  resin, 
that  it  almost  took  the  skin  from  our  lips. 
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Before  sitting  down  to  dinner,  as  well  as 
afterwards,  we  had  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  cheironiptron ,  or  washing  of 
the  hands.  We  dined  at  a  round  table  of 
copper  tinned,  supported  upon  one  leg, 
and  sat  on  cushions  placed  on  the  floor. 
The  bishop  insisted  upon  my  Greek  ser¬ 
vant  sitting  at  table  with  us  ;  and  on  my 
observing  that  it  was  contrary  to  our  cus¬ 
tom,  he  answered,  that  he  could  not  bear 
such  ridiculous  distinctions  in  his  house. 
It  was  with  difficulty  I  obtained  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  drinking  out  of  my  own  glass, 
instead  of  out  of  the  large  goblet,  which 
served  for  the  whole  party.  The  Greeks 
seldom  drink  till  they  have  dined.  After 
dinner,  strong  thick  coffee,  without  sugar, 
was  handed  round.” — The  strictest  fru- . 
gality  is  observable  in  all  the  meals  of 
these  people.  The  higher  orders  live 
principally  on  fish  and  rice,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  people  on  olives,  honey,  and  onions. 
The  food  of  the  Levantine  sailors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Douglas,  consists 
entirely  of  salted  olives,  called  by  the 
Greeks  columbades.  They  dres3  mutton 
in  a  singular  manner,  it  being  stewed  with 
honey.  In  a  very  rare  work,  published 
in  1686,  entitled,  “  The  Present  State  of 
the  Morea,”  is  the  following  account  of 
their  manner  of  thrashing  corn  :■ — “  They 
have  no  barns,  but  thrashing-floors,  which 
are  situated  on  high  grounds,  and  open  to 
the  winds.  Here  they  tread  it  out  with 
horses,  which  are  made  fast  to  a  post, 
round  which  the  corn  is  put ;  the  horses 
trampling  upon  it  make  great  despatch  : 
they  then  cleanse  it  with  the  wind,  and 
send  it  home.” 

The  houses  of  the  Greeks  are  generally 
built  of  brick,  made  of  clay  and  chopped 
straw ;  those  at  Napoli  di  Romania  are 
considered  among  the  best,  and  are  spa¬ 
cious  and  convenient.  The  stranger,  on 
entering,  is  struck  with  the  singular  ap¬ 
pearance  they  present,  the  lower  story 
being  set  apart  for  the  horses ,  while  not  a 
bell  is  visible  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
When  the  attendance  of  a  servant  is  re¬ 
quired,  it  is  signified  by  the  master  clap¬ 
ping  his  hands.  Most  of  the  houses  in 
the  villages  have  very  pretty  gardens, 
with  walks  round  them  covered  with  vines. 
The  Greeks  are  remarkable  for  their  love 
of  dancing,  particularly  the  Romaika , 
which  is  thus  described  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Douglas  : — “  I  never  shall  forget  the  first 
time  1  saw  this  dance  :  I  had  landed  on 
a  fine  Sunday  evening  in  the  island  of 
Scio,  after  three  months  spent  amidst 
Turkish  despotism,  and  1  found  most  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  town  stroll¬ 
ing  upon  the  shore,  and  the  rich  absent 
at  their  farms ;  but  in  riding  three  miles 
along  the  coast,  I  saw  above  thirty  par¬ 


ties  engaged  in  dancing  the  Romaika 
upon  the  sand  ;  in  some  of  these  groups, 
the  girl  who  led  them  chased  the  retreat¬ 
ing  wave,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  her  fol¬ 
lowers  hurried  their  steps ;  some  of  them 
were  generally  caught  by  the  returning  sea, 
and  all  would  court  the  laugh  rather  than 
break  the  indissoluble  chain.  Near  each 
party  was  seated  a  group  of  parents  and 
elder  friends,  who  rekindled  the  last  spark 
of  their  expiring  gaiety  and  vigour  in  the 
happiness  they  saw  around  them.” 

Though  the  Greeks  are  an  oppressed 
nation,  yet,  as  Sir  William  Gell  testifies, 
they  cannot  be  called  uncleanly  in  their 
habits.  The  bath  is  in  constant  use 
among  them,  and  a  Greek  peasant  would 
on  no  account  retire  to  rest  without  hav¬ 
ing  previously  washed  his  feet.  The 
females,  generally  speaking,  are  kept  very 
secluded  from  society,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  their  marriages  are  founded  on  mu¬ 
tual  love  or  attachment.  The  conduct  of 
the  married  women  in  Greece  is  deserving 
of  our  highest  praise,  both  for  their  great 
virtue  and  goodness  of  heart,  while  in¬ 
stances  of  divorce  are  exiremelv  rare. 

The  burial-places  of  the  Greeks  are 
situated  without  the  walls  of  their  towns, 
and  round  the  tombs  are  a  variety  of 
plants,  (principally  parsley,)  which  they 
take  great  care  to  keep  alive.  Numerous 
ceremonies  are  observed  at  their  funerals  ; 
but  the  most  interesting  scene  is  the  last. 
“  Before  the  body  is  covered  with  earth, 
the  relations  approach  in  turn,  and  lifting 
the  corpse  in  their  arms,  indulge  in  the 
full  pleasure  of  their  grief,  while  they  call 
in  vain  on  the  friend  they  have  lost,  or 
curse  the  fate  by  which  that  loss  has  been 
occasioned.”  The  Greeks,  when  occasion 
requires  it,  make  use  of  flowers  to  express 
their  thoughts.  Thus  for  instance,  if  a 
lover  wishes  to  convey  any  private  intel¬ 
ligence  to  his  mistress,  he  has  only  to 
make  a  selection  of  certain  flowers,  the 
signification  of  which  is  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  if  once  seen  by  the  object  of  his 
love.  The  manners  of  the  Greeks  in 
many  cases  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Turks.  Like  that  nation, 
they  smoke  with  long  pipes,  and  write 
with  the  left  hand.  The  inhabitants  of 
Napoli  di  Romania  have  still  further 
imitated  their  oppressors  by  wearing  the 
turban  trimmed  with  white,  together  with 
the  red  papouches ,  or  slippers.  The  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  Greek  soldiers  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  author  of  “  Letters  from 
^he  East — w  The  costume  of  these  sol¬ 
diers  was  light  and  graceful ;  a  thin 
vest,  sash,  and  a  loose  pantaloon,  which 
fell  just  below  the  knee.  The  head  was 
covered  with^a.  small  and  ugly  cap.  They 
had  most  of  them  pistols  and  muskets,  to 
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which  many  added  sabres  or  ataghans.” 
The  dress  of  the  females  is  very  elegant ; 
over  the  head  is  worn  a  veil,  called  ma- 
orama ,  and  between  the  eyelid  and  the 
pupil  is  inserted  a  black  powder,  named 
surme ,  which,  according  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Douglas,  gives  a  pleasing  expression  to 
the  countenance.  On  their  hair  (generally 
of  a  beautiful  auburn)  they  bestow  great 
pains,  adorning  it  with  a  variety  of  orna¬ 
ments,  and  suffering  it  to  hang  down  in 
long  tresses  or  ringlets,  which  present  a 
most  graceful  appearance.  In  stature  the 
men  are  tall  and  well  made ;  but  their 
countenances,  though  expressive,  have  ge¬ 
nerally  an  air  of  dejection,  which  no  change 
of  time  or  circumstances  have  power  to  re¬ 
move.  The  Greek  Women  are  Very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  mind. 

The  character  of  the  Greeks  consists  of 
a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  bad  quali¬ 
ties.  They  are  vain,  fickle,  treacherous, 
and  turbulent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  industrious,  bold,  polite,  moderate  in 
their  living,  with  a  lively  and  ingenious 
disposition.  If  it  be  asserted  that  they 
are  in  some  cases  too  much  given  to  wine, 
it  may  be  replied  to  in  the  words  of  Cicero, 
Necessitatis  crimen  est ,  non  voluntatis. 
When  we  consider  that  from  the  earliest 
age  they  are  accustomed  to  witness  among 
the  Turks  the  most  disgusting  scenes  of 
profligacy  and  villany,  that,  like  wander¬ 
ing  pilgrims,  they  have  no  fixed  abode, 
and  are  continually  subject  to  all  the 
miseries  attendant  on  war  and  poverty, 
can  it  be  wondered  if  in  their  character 
we  find  something  worthy  of  reprehension  ? 

W.  C— Y. 

® tie  Selector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


PERSONAL  CHARACTER  OF  BONA¬ 
PARTE. 

Si r  Wal t e r  Sco t  t  observes,  on  closing 
the  history  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  that 
the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  pause  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  that 
wonderf  ul  person,  on  whom  fortune  show¬ 
ered  so  many  favours  in  the  beginning  and 
through  the  middle  of  his  career,  to  over¬ 
whelm  its  close  with  such  deep  and  un¬ 
wonted  afflictions. 

The  external  appearance  of  Napolean 
was  not  imposing  at  the  first  glance,  his 
stature  being  only  five  feet  six  inches 
English.  His  person,  thin  in  youth,  and 
somewhat  corpulent  in  age,  was  rather 
delicate  than  robust  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  but  cast  in  the  mould  most  capable 
of  enduring  privation  and  fatigue.  He 


rode  ungracefully,  and  without  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  horse  which  distinguishes  a 
perfect  cavalier ;  so  that  he  showed  to 
disadvantage  when  riding  beside  such  a 
horseman  as  Murat.  But  he  was  fear¬ 
less,  sat  firm  in  his  seat,  rode  with  rapi¬ 
dity,  and  was  capable  of  enduring  the 
exercise  for  a  longer  time  than  most  men. 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  quality  of  his  food,  and  his 
power  of  enduring  abstinence.  A  morsel 
of  food,  and  a  flask  of  wine  hung  at  his 
saddle-bow,  used,  in  his  earlier  campaigns, 
to  support  him  for  days.  In  his  latter 
wars,  he  more  frequently  used  a  carriage; 
not,  as  has  been  surmised,  from  any  par¬ 
ticular  illness,  but  from  feeling  in  a  frame 
so  constantly  in  exercise  the  premature 
effects  of  age. 

The  countenance  of  Napoleon  is  fami¬ 
liar  to  almost  every  one  from  description, 
and  the  portraits  which  are  found  every¬ 
where.  The  dark-brown  hair  bore  little 
marks  of  the  attentions  of  the  toilet.  The 
shape  of  the  countenance  approached  more 
than  is  usual  in  the  human  race  to  a 
square.  His  eyes  were  grey,  and  full  of 
expression,  the  pupils  rather  large,  and 
the  eye-brows  not  very  strongly  marked. 
The  brow  and  upper  part  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  was  rather  of  a  stern  character. 
His  nose  and  mouth  were  beautifully 
formed.  The  upper  lip  was  very  short. 
The  teeth  were  indifferent,  but  were  little 
shown  in  speaking.*  His  smile  pos¬ 
sessed  uncommon  sweetness,  and  is  stated 
to  have  been  irresistible.  The  complexion 
was  a  clear  olive,  otherwise  in  general 
colourless.  The  prevailing  character  of 
his  countenance  was  grave,  even  to  me¬ 
lancholy,  but  without  any  signs  of  severity 
or  violence.  After  death,  the  placidity 
and  dignity  of  expression  which  continued 
to  occupy  the  features,  rendered  them 
eminently  beautiful,  and  the  admiration 
of  all  who  looked  on  them. 

Such  was  Napoleon’s  exterior.  His 
personal  and  private  character  was  deci¬ 
dedly  amiable,  excepting  in  one  parti¬ 
cular.  His  temper,  when  he  received,  or 
thought  he  received,  provocation,  espe¬ 
cially  if  of  a  personal  character,  was  warm 
and  vindictive.  He  was,  however,  placa¬ 
ble  in  the  case  even  of  his  enemies,  pro¬ 
viding  that  they  submitted  to  his  mercy; 
but  he  had  not  that  species  of  generosity 
which  respects  the  sincerity  of  a  manly 
and  fair  opponent.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  was  a  more  liberal  iewarder  of  the 
attachment  of  his  friends.  He  was  an 
excellent  husband,  a  kind  relation,  and, 
unless  when  state  policy  intervened,  a 
most  affectionate  brother.  General  Gour- 

*  When  at  St.  Helena,  he  was  much  troubled 
with  toothache  and  scurvy  in  the  gums. 
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gaud,  whose  communications  were  not  in 
every  case  to  Napoleon’s  advantage,  states 
him  to  have  been  the  best  of  masters,  la- 
bouring  to  assist  all  his  domestics  wher¬ 
ever  it  lay  in  his  power,  giving  them  the 
highest  credit  for  such  talents  as  they  ac¬ 
tually  possessed,  and  imputing,  in  some 
instances,  good  qualities  to  such  as  had 
them  not. 

There  was  gentleness,  and  even  soft¬ 
ness,  in  his  character.  He  was  affected 
when  he  rode  over  the  fields  of  battle, 
which  his  ambition  had  strewed  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying,  and  seemed  not  only 
desirous  to  relieve  the  victims, — issuing 
for  that  purpose  directions,  which  too 
often  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  obeyed, 
— but  showed  himself  subject  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  more  acute  and  imaginative 
species  of  sympathy  which  is  termed  sen¬ 
sibility.  He  mentions  a  circumstance 
which  indicates  a  deep  sense  of  feeling. 
As  he  passed  over  a  field  of  battle  in  Italy, 
with  some  of  his  generals,  he  saw  a  house¬ 
less  dog  lying  on  the  body  of  his  slain 
master.  The  creature  came  towards  them, 
then  returned  to  the  dead  body,  moaned 
over  it  pitifully,  and  seemed  to  ask  their 
assistance.  u  Whether  it  were  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  moment,”  continued  Napoleon, 
“  the  scene,  the  hour,  or  the  circumstance 
itself,  I  was  never  so  deeply  affected  by 
any  thing  which  I  have  seen  upon  a 
field  of  battle.  That  man,  I  thought, 
has  perhaps  had  a  house,  friends,  com¬ 
rades,  and  here  he  lies  deserted  by  every 
one  but  his  dog.  How  mysterious  are 
the  impressions  to  which  we  are  subject ! 
I  was  in  the  habit,  without  emotion,  of 
ordering  battles  which  must  decide  the 
fate  of  a  campaign,  and  could  look  with 
a  dry  eye  on  the  execution  of  manoeuvres 
which  must  be  attended  with  much  loss, 
and  here  I  was  moved— nay,  painfully 
affected — by  the  cries  and  the  grief  of  a 
dog.  It  is  certain  that  at  that  moment  I 
should  have  been  more  accessible  to  a 
suppliant  enemy,  and  could  better  under¬ 
stand  the  conduct  of  Achilles  in  restoring 
the  body  of  Hector  to  the  tears  of  Priam.”* 
The  anecdote  at  once  shows  that  Napo¬ 
leon  possessed  a  heart  amenable  to  humane 
feelings,  and  that  they  were  usually  in 
total  subjection  to  the  stern  precepts  of 
military  stoicism.  It  was  his  common 
and  expressive  phrase,  that  the  heart  of  a 
politician  should  be  in  his  head ;  but  his 
feelings  sometimes  surprised  him  in  a 
gentler  mood. 

A  calculator  by  nature  and  by  habit, 
Napoleon  was  fond  of  order,  and  a  friend 
to  that  moral  conduct  in  which  order  is 
best  exemplified.  The  libels  of  the  day 
have  made  some  scandalous  averments  to 
*  Las  Cases,  "Vol.  1.  partie2cle,  p.  5. 


the  contrary,  but  without  adequate  foun¬ 
dation.  Napoleon  respected  himself  too 
much,  and  understood  the  value  of  public 
opinion  too  well,  to  have  plunged  into 
general  or  vague  debauchery.  —  Scott's 
Life  of  Napoleon . 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  MOON  AT 
MEMPHIS. 

The  rising  of  the  moon,  slow  and  ma¬ 
jestic,  as  if  conscious  of  the  honours  that 
awaited  her  upon  earth,  was  welcomed 
with  a  loud  acclaim  from  every  eminence, 
where  multitudes  stood  watching  for  her 
first  light.  And  seldom  had  she  risen 
upon  a  scene  more  beautiful.  Memphis, 
— still  grand,  though  no  longer  the  un¬ 
rivalled  Memphis,  that  had  borne  away 
from  Thebes  the  crown  of  supremacy,  and 
worn  it  undisputed  through  so  many  cen¬ 
turies, — now,  softened  by  the  moonlight 
that  harmonised  with  her  decline,  shone 
forth  among  her  lakes,  her  pyramids,  and 
her  shrines,  like  a  dream  of  glory  that 
was  soon  to  pass  away.  Ruin,  even  now, 
was  but  too  visible  around  her.  The 
sands  of  the  Libyan  desert  gained  upon 
her  like  a  sea ;  and,  among  solitary  co¬ 
lumns  and  sphynxes,  already  half  sunk 
from  sight,  Time  seemed  to  stand  waiting, 
till  all  that  now  flourished  around,  should 
fall  beneath  his  desolating  hand,  like  the 
rest. 

On  the  waters  all  was  life  and  gaiety. 
As  far  as  eye  could  reach,  the  lights  of 
innumerable  boats  were  seen,  studding, 
like  rubies,  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
Vessels  of  all  kinds, — from  the  light 
coracle,  built  for  shooting  down  the  cata¬ 
racts,  to  the  large  yacht  that  glides  to  the 
sound  of  flutes,— all  were  afloat  for  this 
sacred  festival,  filled  with  crowds  of  the 
young  and  the  gay,  not  only  from  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Babylon,  but  from  cities  still 
farther  removed  from  the  scene. 

As  I  approached  the  island,  could  see, 
glittering  through  the  trees  on  the  bank, 
the  lamps  of  the  pilgrims  hastening  to 
the  ceremony.  Landing  in  the  direction 
which  those  lights  pointed  out,  I  soon 
joined  the  crowd  ;  and  passing  through  a 
long  alley  of  sphynxes,  whose  spangling 
marble  shone  out  from  the  dark  sycamores 
around  them,  in  a  short  time  reached  the 
grand  vestibule  of  the  temple,  where  I 
found  the  ceremonies  of  the  evening  al¬ 
ready  commenced. 

In  this  vast  hall,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  double  range  of  columns,  and  lay 
open  over-head  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  I 
saw  a  group  of  young  maidens,  moving 
in  a  sort  of  measured  step,  between  walk 
and  dance,  round  a  small  shrine,  upon 
which  stood  one  of  those  sacred  birds, 
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that,  ©n  account  of  the  variegated  colour 
of  their  wings,  are  dedicated  to  the  moon. 
The  vestibule  was  dimly  lighted, — there 
being  but  one  lamp  of  naphta  on  each  of 
the  great  pillars  that  encircled  it.  But, 
having  taken  my  station  beside  one  of 
those  pillar  s,  I  had  a  distinct  view  of 
the  young  dancers,  as  in  succession  they 
passed  me. 

Their  long,  graceful  drapery  was  as 
white  as  snow  ;  and  each  wore  loosely, 
beneath  the  rounded  bosom,  a  dark-blue 
zone,  or  bandelet,  studded,  like  the  skies 
at  midnight,  with  little  silver  stars. 
Through  their  dark  locks  was  wreathed 
the  white  lily  of  the  Nile,' — that  flower 
being  accounted  as  welcome  to  the  moon, 
as  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  bean-flower 
are  to  the  sun.  As  they  passed  under 
the  lamp,  a  gleam  of  light  flashed  from 
their  bosoms,  which,  I  could  perceive, 
was  the  reflection  of  a  small  mirror,  that, 
in  the  manner  of  the  women  of  the  East, 
each  wore  beneath  her  left  shoulder. 

There  was  no  music  to  regulate  their 
steps  ;  but  as  they  gracefully  went  round 
the  bixd  on  the  shrine,  some,  by  the  beat 
of  the  castanet,  some,  by  the  shrill  ring 
of  the  sistrum,- — which  they  held  uplifted 
in  the  attitude  of  their  own  divine  Isis, — 
harmoniously  timed  the  cadence  of  their 
feet ;  while  others,  at  every  step,  shook 
a  small  chain  of  silver,  whose  sound, 
mingling  with  those  of  the  castanets  and 
sistrums,  produced  a  wild,  but  not  an 
unpleasing  harmony. 

They  seemed  all  lovely  ;  but  there  was 
one — whose  face  the  light  had  not  yet 
reached,  so  downcast  she  held  it, — who 
attracted,  and  at  length  rivetted  all  my 
attention — The  Epicurean ,  by  Thomas 
Moore ,  Esq. 


MATERIALS  OF  ANCIENT  BOOKS. 
No  material  for  books  has,  perhaps,  a 
higher  claim  to  antiquity  than  the  skin 
of  the  calf  or  goat  tanned  soft,  and  usually 
dyed  led  or  yellow  :  the  skins  were  gene¬ 
rally  connected  in  lengths,  sometimes  of 
a  hundred  feet,  sufficient  to  contain  an 
entire  book,  which  then  formed  one  roll 
or  volume.  These  soft  skins  seem  to  have 
been  more  in  use  among  the  Jews  and 
other  Asiatics  than  among  the  people  of 
Europe.  The  copies  of  the  law  found  in 
the  synagogues  are  often  of  this  kind  : 
the  most  ancient  manuscripts  extant  are 
some  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  on  rolls  of 
leather. 

Parchment — Pergamena,  so  called  long 
after  the  time  of  its  first  use,  from  Perga- 
mus,  a  city  of  Mysia,  where  the  manu¬ 
facture  was  improved  and  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias  as  a  material  which  had  been 


from  time  immemorial  used  for  books  : 
it  has  proved  to  be  of  all  others,  except 
that  abovementioned,  the  most  durable. 
The  greater  part  of  all  manuscripts  that 
are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  sixth 
century  are  on  parchment ;  as  well  as, 
generally,  all  carefully  written  and  curi¬ 
ously  decorated  manuscripts  of  later  ages. 
The  palimpsests  are  usually  parchments  : 
“It  often  happened,”  says  Montfauqon, 

“  that  from  the  scarcity  of  parchment, 
the  copyists,  having  erased  the  writing  of 
ancient  books,  wrote  upon  them  anew  : 
these  rewritten  parchments  were  called 
palimpsests — scraped  a  second  time,  and 
often  the  ancient  work  was  one  of  far 
greater  value  than  that  to  which  it  gave 
place :  this  we  have  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  had  opportunity  to  observe  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  king’s  library,  and  in  those 
of  Italy.  In  some  of  these  rescripts  the 
first  writing  is  so  much  obliterated  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible  ;  while  in  others, 
though  not  without  much  labour,  it  may 
still  be  read.” 

The  practice,  still  followed  in  the  east, 
of  writing  upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  was 
common  in  the  remotest  ages.  The  leaves 
of  the  mallow  or  of  the  palm  were  most 
used  for  this  purpose  :  they  were  some¬ 
times  wrought  together  into  larger  sur¬ 
faces  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  fragile 
and  inconvenient  material  was  only  em¬ 
ployed  for  ordinary  purposes  of  business, 
letter-writing,  or  the  instruction  of  chile 
dren. 

The  inner  bark  of  the  linden  or  teil 
tree,  and  perhaps  of  some  others,  called 
by  the  Romans  liber ,  by  the  Greeks 
biblos ,*  was  so  generally  used  a3  a  mate¬ 
rial  for  writing  as  to  have  given  its  name 
to  a  book  in  both  languages.  Tables  of 
solid  wood  called  codices ,  whence  the  term 
codex  for  a  manuscript  on  any  material, 
has  passed  into  common  use,  were  also 
employed,  but  chiefly  for  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  on  which  account  a  system  of  laws 
came  to  be  called  a  code.  Leaves  or 
tablets  of  lead  or  ivory  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  in  com¬ 
mon  use  for  writing.  But  no  material  or 
preparation  seems  to  have  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  employed  on  ordinary  occasions 
as  tablets  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
coloured  wax,  which  was  readily  removed 
by  an  iron  needle,  called  a  style  ;  and 
from  which  the  writing  was  as  readily 
effaced  by  the  blunt  end  of  the  same  in¬ 
strument. 

But  during  many  ages  the  article  most 
in  use,  and  of  which  the  consumption 
was  so  great  as  to  form  a  principal  branch 

♦  The  word  biblos  or  byblos,  was  afterwards 
almost  appropriated  to  books  writteu  upon  the 
paper  of  Egypt. 
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of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  that  manufactured  from  the  papyrus 
of  Egypt.  Many  manuscripts  written 
upon  this  kind  of  paper  in  the  sixth,  and 
some  even  so  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
are  still  extant.  It  formed  the  material 
of  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  all 
books  from  very  early  times  till  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century,  when  it  gra¬ 
dually  gave  place  to  a  still  more  con¬ 
venient  manufacture. 

The  papyrus,  or  Egyptian  reed,  grew 
in  vast  quantities  in  the  stagnant  pools 
formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
The  plant  consists  of  a  single  stem,  rising 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  ten  cubits ; 
this  stem,  gradually  tapering  from  the 
root,  supports  a  spreading  tuft  at  its 
summit.  The  substance  of  the  stem  is 
fibrous,  and  the  pith  contains  a  sweet 
juice.  Every  part  of  this  plant  was  put 
to  some  use  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
harder  and  lower  part  they  formed  into 
cups  and  other  utensils  ;  the  upper  part 
into  staves,  or  the  ribs  of  boats  ;  the 
sweet  pith  was  a  common  article  of  food ; 
while  the  fibrous  part  of  the  stem  was 
manufactured  into  cloth,  sails  for  ships, 
ropes,  strings,  shoes,  baskets,  wicks  for 
lamps,  and,  especially,  into  paper.  For 
this  purpose  the  fibrous  coats  of  the  plant 
were  peeled  off,  the  whole  length  of  the 
stem.  One  layer  of  fibres  was  then  laid 
across  another  upon  a  block,  and  being 
moistened,  the  glutinous  juice  of  the  plant 
formed  a  cement,  sufficiently  strong  to 
give  coherence  to  the  fibres  ;  when  greater 
solidity  was  required,  a  size  made  from 
bread  or  glue  was  employed.  The  two 
films  being  thus  connected,  were  pressed, 
dried  in  the  sun,  beaten  with  a  broad 
mallet,  and  then  polished  with  a  shell. 
This  texture  was  cut  into  various  sizes, 
according  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended,  varying  from  thirteen  to  four 
fingers’  breadth,  and  of  proportionate 
length. 

By  progressive  improvements,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  artists, 
this  Egyptian  paper  was  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  In  later  ages 
it  was  manufactured  of  considerable  thick¬ 
ness,  perfect  whiteness,  and  an  entire 
continuity  and  smoothness  of  surface,  ft 
was,  however,  at  the  best,  so  friable  that 
when  durability  was  required  the  copyists 
inserted  a  page  of  parchment  between  every 
five  or  six  pages  of  the  papyrus.  Thus 
the  firmess  of  the  one  substance  defended 
the  brittleness  of  the  other;  and  great 
numbers  of  books  so  constituted  have  re¬ 
sisted  the  accidents  and  decays  of  twelve 
centuries. 

Three  hundred  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  the  commerce  in  this  article  had 


extended  over  most  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  ;  and  long  afterwards  it  continued 
to  be  a  principal  source  of  wealth  to  the 
Egyptians.  But  at  length  the  invention 
of  another  manufacture,  and  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  commerce  occasioned  by  the 
possession  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens,  ba¬ 
nished  the  paper  of  Egypt  from  common 
use.  Comparatively  few  manuscripts  on 
this  material  are  found  of  later  date  than 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century ;  though  it 
continued  to  be  occasionally  used  long 
afterwards. 

The  charta  bombycina  or  cotton  paper, 
often  improperly  called  silk,  paper,  was 
unquestionably  manufactured  in  the  east 
as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  possibly 
much  earlier ;  and  in  the  tenth  it  came 
into  general  use  throughout  Europe.  This 
invention,  not  long  afterwards,  became 
still  more  available  for  general  purposes 
by  the  substitution  of  old  linen  or  cotton 
rags  for  the  raw  material ;  by  which 
means  both  the  price  of  the  article  was 
reduced,  and  the  quality  improved.  The 
cotton  paper  manufactured  in  the  ancient 
mode  is  still  used  in  the  east,  and  is  a 
beautiful  fabric. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  successively  employed  for  books,  it 
will  be  obvious,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
changes  which  these  several  manufactures 
underwent  will  often  serve,  especially 
when  employed  in  subservience  to  other 
evidence,  to  ascertain  the  age  of  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  or  at  least  to  furnish  the  means 
of  detecting  fabricated  documents. 

The  preservation  of  books,  framed  as 
they  are  of  materials  so  destructible, 
through  a  period  of  twelve,  or  even  fifteen 
hundred  years,  is  a  fact  which  might 
seem  almost  incredible  ;  especially  as  the 
decay  of  apparently  more  durable  sub¬ 
stances  within  a  much  shorter  period,  is 
continually  presented  to  our  notice.  The 
massive  walls  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
middle  ages  are  often  seen  prostrate,  and 
fast  mingling  with  the  soil ;  while  manu¬ 
scripts  penned  within  them,  or  perhaps 
when  their  stones  were  yet  in  the  quarry, 
are  still  fair  and  perfect,  glittering  with 
their  gold  and  silver,  their  cerulean  and 
cinnabar. 

But  the  materials  of  books,  though  de¬ 
structible,  are  so  far  from  being  in  them¬ 
selves  perishable  that,  while  defended 
from  positive  injuries,  they  appear  to 
suffer  scarcely  at  all  from  any  intrinsic 
principle  of  decay,  or  to  be  liable  to  any 
perceptible  process  of  decomposition.  “  No 
one,”  says  Father  Mabillon,*  “  unless 
totally  unacquainted  with  what  relates  to 
antiquity,  can  call  in  question  the  great 
durability  of  parchments  ;  since  there  are 
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extant  innumerable  books,  written  on  that 
material,  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centu¬ 
ries  ;  and  some  of  a  still  more  remote 
antiquity,  by  which  all  doubt  on  that 
subject  might  be  removed.  It  may  suffice 
here  to  mention  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican 
Library,  which  appears  to  be  of  more 
ancient  date  than  the  fourth  century  ;  and 
another  in  the  King’s  Library  little  less 
ancient ;  also  the  Prudentius,  in  the  same 
library,  of  equal  age;  to  which  you  may 
add  several,  already  mentioned,  as  the 
Psalter  of  S.  Germanus,  the  book  of  the 
councils,  and  others,  which  are  all  of 
parchment.  Many  other  instances  I 
might  name  if  it  were  proper  to  dwell 
upon  a  matter  so  well  known  to  every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  antiquity. 

“  The  paper  of  Egypt,  being  more  frail 
and  brittle,  may  seem  to  be  open  to  greater 
doubt ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  books 
of  great  antiquity,  by  which  its  durability 
may  be  established.  To  go  no  further, 
there  is  in  the  Royal  Library  a  very  old 
codex  written  upon  the  philyra  (or  bark 
of  the  linden  tree)  containing  the  homilies 
of  Avitus,  I  mean  the  copy  from  which 
the  celebrated  Jac.  Sirmundus  prepared 
his  edition  ;  we  have  also  seen  two  other 
codices  of  the  same  material  in  the  Peta- 
vian  Library,  containing  some  sermons  of 
S.  Augustine,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  learned,  are  about  1100  years  old. 
Of  the  same  kind  is  that  rare  and  very 
ancient  codex  in  the  Ambrosian  Library, 
mutilated  indeed,  but  consisting  of  many 
leaves  of  Egyptian  paper,  which  contain 
some  portions  of  the  Jewish  history  of 
Josephus.  These  examples  are  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  durability  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  paper  in  ancient  books.”  The  au¬ 
thor  then  goes  on  to  mention  several 
instances  of  deeds  and  charts  written 
upon  the  paper  of  Egypt,  still  extant, 
though  executed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries. 

Books  have  owed  their  conservation, 
not  merely  to  the  durability  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  they  were  formed,  but  to 
the  peculiarity  of  their  being  at  once  pre¬ 
cious,  and  yet  not  (in  periods  of  general 
ignorance)  marketable  articles  ;  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  to  a  few,  and  absolutely 
worthless  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 
They  were  also  often  indebted  for  their 
preservation  in  periods  of  disorder  and 
violence  to  the  sacredness  of  the  roofs 
under  which  they  were  lodged. —  Taylor's 
History  of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient 
Books  to  Modern  Times. 


a  Persian’s  description  of  an 

ENGLISH  THEATRE. 

In  Europe  the  manner  in  which  plays 


are  acted,  and  balls  and  musical  parties 
conducted,  is  (entirely)  different  from  that 
of  Hindoostan.  The  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  (India)  send  for  the  singers  to  their 
own  houses,  where  they  view  the  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  squander  away  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  one  night’s  (amuse¬ 
ment.)  In  Europe  it  is  usual  for  a  few 
individuals  to  enter  into  partnership,  (or) 
as  it  is  called  in  English,  a  company. 
They  fit  up  a  house  in  which  dancing 
girls,  skilful  musicians,  singers,  and 
actors,  are  engaged  to  perform.  The 
audience  consists  of  from  three  to  four 
thousand  people.  The  lower  orders,  who 
sit  above  all,  give  one  shilling,  equal  in 
value  to  half  a  rupee  ;  the  middle  classes, 
who  sit  lowest  of  all,  a  rupee  and  a  half ; 
and  the  great  folks  and  noblemen,  who 
sit  (round)  the  middle  of  the  house,  give 
two  rupees  and  a  half.  Separate  rooms 
(boxes)  are  allotted  for  them.  The  place 
where  the  king  sits  is  in  front  of  the 
dancers.  His  majesty  sits  there  along 
with  one  or  two  of  the  princes,  and  these 
give  each  an  ashrufee.  Now  it  is  to  be 
understood,  that  a  poor  man  for  eight 
anas,  and  a  rich  individual  for  two  rupees 
and  a  half,  see  a  spectacle  which  is  fit  for 
royalty  itself,  and  which  the  people  of 
this  country  have  not  even  seen  in  their 
dreams.  In  one  night  the  dancers  and 
musicians  collect  five  or  six  thousand 
rupees,  which  cover  the  expenses,  and 
the  audience  is  sufficiently  amused. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  caste  to  accom¬ 
plish  great  undertakings  at  little  expense. 
In  Hindoostan,  luxurious  young  men, 
for  seeing  a  nautch  [dance,]  squander 
away,  in  one  night,  one  or  two  hundred 
rupees ;  and  lakhs  of  rupees  of  patri¬ 
mony,  which  they  may  succeed  to,  in  a 
short  time  take  wing.'1 

How  can  I  describe  the  dances,  the 
melodious  sound  of  violins  and  guitars, 
and  the  interesting  stories  which  I  heard, 
and  (all  the  things)  which  I  saw  ?  My 
pen  lacks  ability  to  write  even  a  short 
panegyric. 

From  amongst  all  the  spectacles,  that 
of  the  curtains  of  seven  colours  (the 
scenes)  is  exceedingly  wonderful,  for 
every  instant  a  new  painting  is  exhibited. 
Then  people,  disguised  like  angels  and 
fairies,  the  one  moment  come  upon  the 
stage  and  dance,  and  the  next  vanish 
from  the  sight.  There  is  also  a  man  with 
a  black  face,  who  is  a  kind  of  devil,  and 
called  harlequin  ;  at  one  time  he  appears, 
and  at  another  time  hides  himself,  and 
sometimes  attaches  himself  to  the  others, 
and  taking  the  hands  of  the  dancing 
girls,  he  dances  with  them ;  he  then 
scampers  off,  and  taking  a  leap,  he  jumps 
through  a  window.  At  seeing  this  sport 
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I  laughed  very  heartily.  In  a  word,  the 
(whole)  entertainment  is  excellent  and 
wonderful. 

Talking  is  not  permitted  in  the  theatre, 
although  the  crowd  is  great,  yet  there  is 
neither  noise  nor  clamour.  When  a 
pleasing  story  or  adventure  is  heard  or 
witnessed,  and  they  wish  to  express  their 
approbation,  instead  of  saying  shabash  ! 
[excellent]  or  wa !i !  wnh !  [bravo  ! 
bravo  !  ]  they  beat  the  floor  with  their 
feet,  or  they  clap  their  hands,  by  which 
they  signify  their  approval.” — Travels 
of  Mirza  Itesa  Modeen  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  France. 


aPtscellaitfes. 

LANDING  IN  INDIA. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  a 
young  Englishman  s  first  landing  in  Cal¬ 
cutta.  The  shore  is  thronged  with  the 
swarthy  natives,  eagerly  awaiting  his 
arrival.  Innumerable  palanquins  are 
brought  down  to  the  boat,  and  the  bear¬ 
ers,  like  the  Paddington  stagecoachmen, 
are  all  violently  struggling  to  procure  a 
passenger.  The  bewildered  stranger  is 
puzzled  whiclv  to  choose;  and  when  he 
has  made  up  his  mind,  he  finds  it  no 
easy  matter  to  jostle  through  the  count¬ 
less  rival  conveyances  which  completely 
surround  him.  He  is  also  sure  to  make 
some  laughable  mistake  in  entering  the 
palanquin.  It  requires  a  certain  tact  to 
steady  the  vehicle  as  you  throw  yourself 
into  it,  or  it  is  apt  to  turn  over,  like  a 
sailor’s  swinging  cot.  Another  ridiculous 
crtor  which  a  stranger  is  liable  to,  is  his 
endeavouring  to  seat  himself  on  the  little 
drawer  inside,  supposing  it  to  be  intended 
%  for  that  purpose.  But  he  soon  finds, 
after  having  doubled  himself  up,  like 
people  passing  on  a  coach  top  under  a  low 
gateway,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  to  remain  long  in  that  position,  un¬ 
less  the  human  back  were  as  pliable  as  a 
piece  of  whalebone.  After  all,  perhaps, 
the  bearers  are  compelled  to  rest  the  pa¬ 
lanquin  on  the  ground,  and  the  abashed 
stranger,  creeping  hastily  in,  is  glad  to 
escape  from  the  illsuppressed  smiles  of 
the  surrounding  multitude. 

London  Weekly  Review. 

INCUBATION  AND  AGE  OF  BIRDS. 

The  full  period  of  incubation  by  the 
hen  in  this  country,  is  wfell  known  to  be 
twenty-one  days.  In  warmer  climates  it 
is  said  to  be  a  day  or  two  less.  The  pe¬ 
riods  of  incubatibn  vary  much  in  different 
species  of  birds.  We  introduce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  which  has  been  compiled 
from  different  authors  by  Count  Morozzo, 


in  a  letter  from  him  to  Lacepede,  to  show 
the  periods  of  incubation  compared  with 
those  of  the  life  of  certain  birds. 


Names  of 
Birds. 

Periods 

of  Incu¬ 
bation. 

Duration 

of 

Life. 

Authority. 

Swan 

Days. 

42 

Years. 
About  200 

Vldrovande 

Parrot 

40 

About  100 

Wolmaer 

Goose 

30 

80  or  more 

Willoughby 

Eagle 

30  1 

Period  of 

Bustard 

30  l 

life  not 

Duck 

Turkey 

30  i 
30  J 

known. 

Aristot.&Pliny 

Peacock 

26  to  27 

25  to  28 

Pheasant 

20  to  25 

18  to  20 

A  Treatise  on 

Crow 

20 

100  or  more 

Pheasants 

Hesiod 

.Nightingale 

19  to  20 

17  to  18 

Hu  fib  n 

Hen 

18  to  19 

16  to  18 

BufFon 

Pigeon 

17  to  18 

16  to  17 

Several  obser- 

Linnet 

14 

13  to  14 

vations 

Willoughby 

Canary 

13  to  14 

13  to  14 

A  Treatise  on 

Goldfinch 

13  to  14 

18  to  20 

these  birds 
Buffon 

©be  tgatbtvtt. 

*  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.”—  Wotton. 


One  of  the  band  of  Covent-Garden,  who 
played  the  French  born,  was  telling  some 
anecdote  of  Garrick’s  generosity.  Mack- 
lin,  whe  heard  him  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  and  who  always  fired  at  the  praises 
of  Garrick,  called  out,  44  Sir,  I  believe 
you  are  a  trumpeter .” — 44  Well,  sir,” 
said  the  poor  man,  quite  confounded, 
44  and  if  I  am,  what  then  ?” — 44  Nothing 
more,  sir,  than,  being  a  trumpeter,  you 
are  a  dealer  in  puffs  by  profession.” 

.  4 

An  Irish  dignitary  of  the  church  (not  re¬ 
markable  for  veracity)  complaining  that  a 
tradesman  of  his  parish  had  called  him  a 
liar ,  Macklin  asked  him  what  reply  he 
made  him.  4t  I  told  him,”  says  he, 44  that 
a  lie  was  amongst  the  things  I  dared  not 
commit.” — 44  And  why,  doctor,”  replied 
Macklin,  44  did  you  give  the  rascal  so 
mean  an  opinion  of  your  courage  f  ’  ’ 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Yeovil  are  now 
living,  in  the  same  house,  and  at  the  same 
board,  a  man  and  his  wife,  two  sons,  three 
daughters,  two  grandsons,  one  grand¬ 
daughter,  one  grandfather,  two  fathers, 
two  mothers,  one  father-in-law,  one  son- 
in-law,  three  brothers,  three  sisters,  two 
brothers-in-law,  two  sisters-in-law,  two 
uncles,  two  aunts,  two  nephews,  three 
nieces,  three  first  cousins,  one  great  uncle, 
two  great  nephews,  and  one  great  niece  ; 
the  whole  consisting  of  seven  individuals 
only. 
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Strand,  (near  Somerset- House, J  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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The  palace  of  Croydon  is  a  building 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  for  several 
centuries  the  magnificent  abode  of  the 
haughty  dignitaries  of  Canterbury.  At 
the  period  of  the  Conquest,  Lanfranc  re¬ 
sided  here,  and  most  of  the  decrees  and 
audits  of  his  successors  were  issued  from, 
and  held  at,  this  palace.  It  was  here 
that  Archbishop  Parker  entertained  his 
queen,  Elizabeth  and  her  august  court, 
with  great  splendour  and  festivity  ;  as 
also  did  the  celebrated  Whitgift,  who 
refused  to  accept  of  the  high  office  of 
lord  chancellor.  Courtney  received  his 
pall  here  with  great  solemnity  and  pomp 
in  the  presence  of  the  chief  nobility  of 
the  realm ;  and  Chichley,  Stafford,  Laud, 
Juxon,  Wake,  and  Herring,  made  it  their 
frequent  residence,  and  were  liberal  con¬ 
tributors  to  its  architectural  beauties.  The 
remains  of  this  interesting  fabric  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hall,  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  brick,  occupying  a  considerable 
space  on  the  south-west  side  of  Croydon 
church,  and  are  in  'some  points  peculiarly 
striking  in  local  appearance  ;  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  unconnected  state,  with  the 
Vol.  x.  F 


intervening  screens  of  garden  walls,  &c. 
the  view  is  confined  and  partial. 

The  grand  hall  is  a  lofty  imposing 
structure,  and  at  a  casual  computation 
appears  to  contain  an  area  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  square  yaids ;  between  which  and 
the  cornice,  at  the  height  of  about  fifteen 
feet,  a  moulding  or  frieze  is  carried  over 
the  surface  of  each  wall,  from  whence, 
resting  their  bases  on  angels  bearing 
shields  variously  blazoned,  issue  in  the 
alternate  spaces  of  twelve  feet,  five  lig¬ 
neous  pillars,  supporting  immense  beams 
traversing  the  intervening  distances  of 
the  confronting  sides.  The  roof  is  formed 
of  large  solid  pieces  of  timber,  running 
diagonally  to  a  point ;  the  upper  com¬ 
partment  of  which  (springing  from  per¬ 
pendicular  posts),  is  ribbed  so  as  to  make 
it  have  the  appearance  of  a  polygonal 
ellipsis. 

On  the  right  of  the  southern  entrance 
an  escutcheon,  surmounted  by  a  canopy, 
is  fixed  at  a  considerable  height  from  the 
pavement,  and  must  have  had  formerly  a 
splendid  appearance,  as  faint  traces  even 
now  of  its  original  pomp  are  discernible 
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in  the  faint  glittering  of  the  gilding,  and 
the  exquisite  symmetry  of  its  execution. 
The  bearings  appeared  to  me  as — party 
per  pall, — dexter  division. — Sapphire  a 
cross  gules  ensigned  with  fieur  de  lis  be¬ 
tween  six  martlets  topaz.  —  Sinister  — 
quarterly  sapphire  and  ruby,  first  and 
third,  three  fieur  de  lis ;  topaz,  second 
and  fourth,  three  lions  passant  gardant  of 
the  same,  supported  by  two  angels,  and 
surmounted  by  a  coronet ;  the  whole 
resting  on  an  angel  bearing  a  scroll  with 
a  motto  in  old  English  text,  but  illegi¬ 
ble.* 

This  hall  is  now  occupied  by  a  car¬ 
penter,  and  is  almost  filled  with  old  fur¬ 
niture  and  timber  ;  other  parts  of  the 
building  are  appropriated  for  charity- 
schools,  and  the  trade  of  bleaching  is 
practised  in  its  precincts. 

Sagittarius. 
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ENGLISH  ACADEMIES  FOR  PAINTING 
ANTERIOR  TO  THE  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
IN  LONDON. 

The  first  attempt  to  form  an  academy 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  in 
this  country  was  made  in  Great  Queen - 
street,  in  the  year  1697.  The  laudable 
design  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  by  the  most  respectable 
artists  of  the  day,  who  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  French  Academy  founded  by 
Lewis  XIV.  Their  undertaking,  how¬ 
ever,  was  wholly  without  success ;  jea¬ 
lousies  arose  among  the  members,  and 
they  were  ultimately  compelled  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  project  as  fruitless.  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  a  few  years  afterwards,  com¬ 
menced  an  academy  in  a  room  he  had 
built  for  the  purpose  at  the  back  of  his 
own  residence,  near  Covent-garden  the¬ 
atre  ;  but  his  attempt,  likewise,  proved 
abortive.  Notwithstanding  these  failures, 
Mr.  Vanderbank,  a  Dutchman,  headed  a 
body  of  artists,  and  converted  an  old 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  into  an  aca¬ 
demy.  Besides  plaster  figures,  Mr.  Van¬ 
derbank  and  his  associates  procured  a 
living  female  figure  for  study,  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  tended  to  gain  a  few  subscri¬ 
bers  ;  but,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
for  want  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses,  all  the  effects  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  establishment  were  seized  for 
rent,  and  the  members,  in  disgust,  accord¬ 
ingly  separated. 

¥  l  should  feel  highly  obliged  if  any  ofyour  va¬ 
luable  correspondents  would  favour  me,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Mirkor,  with  the  name  of 
the  noble  to  whom  the  above  arms  appertained. 


On  the  demise  of  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
in  1734,  the  celebrated  William  Hogarth 
became  possessed  of  part  of  his  pro¬ 
perty.*  Although  'much  averse  to  the 
principles  on  which  academies  were  gene¬ 
rally  founded,  Mr.  Hogarth  considered 
that  one  conducted  wisely  would  probably 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  artists  in  general.  He, 
therefore,  proposed,  that  a  body  of  artists 
should  enter  into  a  subscription  for  the 
purchase  of  a  house  sufficiently  large  and 
capacious  to  admit  thirty  or  forty  persons 
to  draw  from  a  naked  figure.  This  pro¬ 
position  being  unanimously  agreed  to,  a 
place  was  forthwith  taken  in  St.  Martin’s- 
lane  ;  and  Hogarth,  to  forward  the  un¬ 
dertaking  as  far  as  he  could,  lent  them 
the  furniture,  &c.  formerly  belonging  to 
Sir  James  Thornhill’s  academy. 

The  failure  of  all  preceding  attempts 
to  form  an  academy  was  attributed  by 
Mr.  Hogarth  to  the  principal  members 
assuming  too  much  authority  over  their 
brother  artists ;  he,  therefore,  proposed, 
that  every  member  should  contribute  an 
equal  sum  of  money  to  the  establishment, 
and  should  have  an  equal  right  to  vote 
on  every  question  relative  to  the  society. 
He  considered  electing  presidents,  direc¬ 
tors,  and  professors,  to  be  a  ridiculous 
imitation  of  the  forms  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy,  and  liable  to  create  jealousies.*}* 
Under  Hogarth’s  guidance,  the  Aca¬ 
demy  continued  for  thirty  years,  with 
little  alteration,  to  the  high  satisfaction  of 
its  several  members,  and  the  public  in 
general. 

On  ascending  the  British  throne, 
George  III.  evinced  so  much  interest  for 
the  arts,  that  most  of  the  members  of  the 
academy  (though  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  their  leader,  who  possessed  a  most 
independent  spirit,)  solicited  the  royal 
patronage  to  a  plan  they  had  in  view  of 
establishing  an  academy  for  painting, 
sculpture ,  and  architecture.  The  success 
of  this  appeal  is  too  well  known  to  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  to  need  much  comment.  His 
majesty  was  pleased  to  appropriate  those 
very  splendid  apartments  in  Somerset- 
house  for  the  use  of  artists,  who  shortly 
formed  a  new  society,  over  which,  by  his 
majesty’s  special  command,  the  great  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  presided. 

G.  W.  N. 

*  The  remaining  part  was  left  to  Lady  Thorn- 
hill,  who  lived  several  years  with  her  son-in-law' 
after  the  death  of  Sir  James. 

f  Our  Royal  Academy  is  now  governed  pre¬ 
cisely  on  the  same  principles  as  is  the  French 
Academy.  What  would  Hogarth  have  said,  had 
he  lived  at  the  presentfday  ? 
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VOLCANOES. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

To  describe  the  awful  grandeur  and  terri¬ 
fic  phenomena  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  an 
adequate  manner,  is  perhaps  beyond  the 
power  of  language.  The  number  of  vol¬ 
canoes  now  known  is  about  four  hundred ; 
nearly  all  of  them  are  situated  a  email 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  many  appear 
to  have  been  burning  from  time  imme¬ 
morial. 

A  certain  mixture  of  sulphur,  steel- 
filings  and  water,  buried  a  short  depth 
from  the  ground,  will  exhibit  a  kind  of 
miniature  volcano  ;  and  hence  some  phi¬ 
losophers  have  concluded,  that  in  the 
bowels  of  burning  mountains  there  are 
various  sorts  of  bodies  which  probably 
ferment  by  moisture,  and  being  thus  ex¬ 
panded,  at  last  produce  eruptions  and 
explosions.  The  mouth  or  chimney  of  a 
burning  mountain  is,  in  many  instances, 
upwards  of  a  mile  across  !  from  which, 
in  an  eruption,  are  emitted  torrents  of 
smoke  and  flame,  rivers  of  lava,  (consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  bitumen  and  melted  metal,) 
and  clouds  of  cinders,  stones,  &c.  to  an 
immense  distance.  The  wonderful  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  materials  thrown  out  from 
the  orifice  almost  exceeds  belief ;  the  lava 
rushes  like  a  fiery  torrent  at  a  very  rapid 
pace, — ravages  the  labours  of  agriculture, 
overthrows  houses,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
utterly  destroys  the  hopes  of  hundreds  of 
families — the  toils  of  hundreds  of  years. 
Nothing  impedes  its  awful  course  ;  when 
interrupted  by  stone  walls,  or  even  rocks, 
it  collects  in  a  few  moments  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  its  immense  heat 
and  violent  pressure  quickly  batter  down 
the  obstacle,  which  is  literally  made  rotten 
by  the  fire,  and  the  whole  mass  seems  to 
melt  together  into  the  lava,  which  again 
continues  its  progress  until  exhausted  by 
the  distance  of  its  destructive  march. 

An  English  traveller,  who  was  at  Na¬ 
ples  during  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesu¬ 
vius,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1810, 
thus  describes  the  scene  : — 

u  Curious  to  witness  the  volcano  as 
near  as  possible,  I  set  out  for  Portici, 
where  I  arrived  at  eight  in  the  evening  ; 
from  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  the  road  is  long  and  difficult ;  having 
procured  a  guide  about  the  middle  of  the 
distance,  we  had  to  climb  a  mountain  of 
cinders,  every  step  nearly  knee-deep ;  this 
made  it  near  midnight  when  we  reached 
the  crater,  which  we  approached  as  near 
as  the  heat  would  permit.  The  fire  of 
the  mountain  served  us  for  a  beacon,  and 
we  set  light  to  our  sticks  in  the  lava, 
which  slowly  ran  through  the  hollows  of 
the  crater.  The  surface  of  the  inflamed 
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matter  nearly  resembles  metal  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  but  as  it  flows  it  carries  a  kind 
of  scum,  which  gradually  hardens  into 
scoria  and  rolls  like  fire-balls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mountain.  We  thought  our¬ 
selves  pretty  secure  in  this  spot,  and  had 
no  wish  to  retire  ;  but  shortly  a  most 
terrific  explosion  which  launched  to  an 
inconceivable  height  in  the  air,  immense 
fragments  of  burning  rocks,  &c.  reminded 
us  of  our  dangerous  situation.  We 
lost  not  a  moment  in  retreating,  and 
driven  on  by  fear  almost  with  miraculous 
speed,  cleared  in  about  five  minutes,  a 
space  we  had  taken  two  hours  to  climb  ; 
we  had  hardly  gained  this  spot  when  a 
second  explosion  more  terrible,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  than  the  former  was  heard.  The 
volcano  in  all  its  fury  vomited  forth  some 
thousands  of  cart-loads  of  stones  and  burn¬ 
ing  lava.  As  the  projection  was  nearly 
vertical,  the  greater  part  fell  back  again 
into  the  mouth  of  the  mountain  and 
this  was  again  vomited  forth  as  be¬ 
fore.  On  the  11th  and  12th,  the  fury 
somewhat  abated,  but  on  the  18th  a  fresh 
eruption  commenced,  and  burning  matter 
flowed  down  all  the  sides  of  the  volcano  ; 
— all  Vesuvius  itself  seemed  on  fire, — not 
a  vestige  of  property  for  miles  could  be 
discovered,  and  thousands  of  families 
were  ruined.” 

Jacobus. 


A  CHURCHYARD  SCENE. 

How  sweet  and  solemn,  all  alone. 

With  reverend  steps,  from  stone  to  stone, 

In  a  small  village  churchyard  lying, 

O’er  intervening  flowers  to  move  ! 

And  as  wre  read  the  names  unknown 
Of  young  and  old  to  judgment  gone, 

And  hear  in  the  calm  air  above 
Time  onwards  softly  flying, 

To  meditate,  in  Christian  love. 

Upon  the  dead  and  dying  ! 

Across  the  silence  seem  to  go 

With  dream-like  motion,  wavery,  slow. 

And  shrouded  in  their  folds  of  snow, 

The  friends  we  loved  long,  long  ago  ! 

Gliding  across  the  sad  retreat. 

How  beautiful  their  phantom  feet ! 

What  tenderness  is  in  their  eyes. 

Turned  where  the  poor  survivor  lies 
’Mid  monitory  sanctities  ! 

What  years  of  vanished  joy  are  fanned 
From  one  uplifting  of  that  hand 
In  its  white  stillness  !  when  the  shade 
Doth  glimmeringly  in  sunshine  fade 
From  our  embrace,  how  dim  appears 
This  world’s  life  through  a  inist  of  tears  ! 
Vain  hopes  !  blind  sorrows !  needless  fears  ! 

Such  is  the  scene  around  me  now : 

A  little  churchyard  on  the  brow 
Of  a  green  pastoral  hill ; 

Its  sylvan  village  sleeps  below. 

And  faintly  here  is  heard  the  flew 
Of  Wroodburn’s  summer  rill  $ 
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A  place  where  all  things  mournful  meet, 

And  yet  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet, 

The  stillest  of  the  still ! 

With  what  a  pensive  beauty  fall 
Across  the  mossy,  mouldering  wall 
That  rose-tree’s  clustered  arches  t  See 
The  robin-redbreast  warily, 

Bright  through  the  blossoms,  leaves  his  nest : 
Sweet  ingrate  !  through  the  winter  blest 
At  the  firesides  of  men— but  shy 
Through  all  the  sunny  summer-hours, 

He  hides  himself  among  the  flowers 
In  his  own  wild  festivity. 

What  lulling  sound,  and  shadow  cool 
Hangs  half  the  darkened  churchyard  o'er. 
From  thy  green  depths  so  beautiful 
Thou  gorgeous  sycamore  ! 

Oft  hath  the  holy  wine  and  bread 
Been  blest  beneath  thy  murmuring  tent, 
Where  many  a  bright  and  hoary  head 
Bowed  at  that  awful  sacrament. 

Now  all  beneath  the  turf  are  laid 

On  which  they  sat,  and  sang,  and  prayed. 

Above  that  consecrated  tree 

Ascends  the  tapering  spire,  that  seems 

To  lift  the  soul  up  silently 

To  heaven  with  all  its  dreams, 

While  in  the  belfry,  deep  and  low, 

From  his  heaved  bosom’s  purple  gleams 
The  dove’s  continuous  murmurs  flow, 

A  dirge-like  song,  half  bliss,  half  woe. 

The  voice  so  lonely  seems  ! 


^nectJoteis  anti  Recollections . 

Notings,  selections. 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Our  recollections  ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


SHEitlDAN. 

I  r  was  at  the  strongly  contested  election 
for  Westminster,  when  Sheridan  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Lord 
Cochrane,  that  the  latter,  in  allusion  to 
the  orator’s  desire  of  ameliorating  his 
situation  on  the  poll  by  endeavouring  to 
blend  his  cause  with  that  of  the  baronet, 
characteristically  observed,  44  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  sought  to 
have  his  little  skiff  taken  in  tow  by  the 
line  of  battle  ship  of  Sir  Francis.”  She¬ 
ridan,  in  whom  the  metaphor  had 
awakened  the  remembrance  of  the  re¬ 
markable  and  successful  influence  of  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
occasion  of  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  in 
calming  the  irritation  of  the  rebels  and 
reducing  them  to  obedience,  in  reply  to 
his  lordship,  bade  him  44  to  recollect  that 
it  was  that  little  skff  which  once  brought 
the  whole  navy  of  England  safely  into 
port.” 

The  election  drew  towards  its  termina¬ 
tion,  but  all  the  efforts  of  his  friends  had 
proved  unavailing  to  secure  Sheridan’s 


return,  although  his  minority  was  any 
thing  but  formidable.  The  interest  that 
attended  the  contest  had,  at  its  close,  be¬ 
come  intense ;  and  every  spot,  whence 
the  candidates  might  be  seen  or  heard, 
was  crowded  in  the  extreme.  A  sailor, 
anxious  to  acquire  a  view  of  the  scene  of 
action,  after  all  his  exertion  to  push  his 
way  through  the  crowd  had  proved  fruit¬ 
less,  resorted  to  the  nautical  expedient  of 
climbing  one  of  the  poles  which  support¬ 
ed  a  booth  directly  in  front  of  the  hust¬ 
ings,  from  the  very  top  of  which  Jack 
was  enabled  to  contemplate  all  that  oc¬ 
curred  below.  As  the  orator  commenced 
his  speech,  his  eye  fell  on  the  elevated 
mariner,  whom  he  had  no  sooner  observed 
than  he  rendered  his  situation  applicable 
to  his  own,  by  stating  that  44  had  he  but 
other  five  hundred  voters  as  upright  as 
the  perpendicular  gentleman  before  him, 
they  would  yet  place  him  where  he  was — 
at  the  head  of  the  pole .” 

Often  were  his  addresses  to  his  consti¬ 
tuents  interrupted  by  the  tumult  that 
arose  from  the  anxiety  of  the  public  to 
get  within  hearing  of  him.  A  person, 
mounted  on  horseback,  had  penetrated  to 
the  very  centre  of  the  crowd,  with  more 
regard  for  himself  than  consideration  to¬ 
wards  others,  as  the  animal  he  rode, 
affrighted  by  the  noise,  became  equally 
annoying  and  dangerous  to  those  by  whom 
he  was  sunounded.  The  outcry  was  ex¬ 
cessive,  and,  while  some  strove  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  clamour,  others  urged  Sheridan 
to  proceed.  44  Gentlemen,”  replied  he 
to  the  latter,  when  the  chorus  of  the 
horse  and  his  rider  is  finished,  I  shall 
commence.” 

His  good  humour  was  at  no  time  dis¬ 
turbed  during  the  election,  although  the 
observations  of  his  noble  Caledonian  op¬ 
ponent  manifested  no  amicable  disposition 
towards  the  orator.  As  it  terminated,  a 
mutual  friend  of  the  rival  candidates  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that,  with  the  contest,  all 
animosity  should  cease  ;  and  that  the  gal¬ 
lant  officer  should  drown  the  memory  of 
differences  in  a  friendly  bottle.  44  With 
all  my  heart,”  said  Sheridan,  44  and  will 
thank  his  lordship  to  make  it  a  Scotch 
pint .” 

His  treatment  of  Coleridge,  the  poet,  who 
had  submitted  a  tragedy  to  his  man¬ 
agerial  decision,  was  wholly  unmerited 
by  the  author,  the  success  of  whose  piece 
subsequently  so  well  justified  the  better 
/  claims  it  had  on  Sheridan’s  attention.  In 
the  cavern  scene,  where  the  silence  of  the 
place  is  presumed  to  be  only  broken  by 
the  slow  diopping  of  the  water  from  its 
vault,  Sheridan,  in  reading  it  to  his 
friends,  repeated  the  words  of  one  of  the 
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characters,  in  a  solemn  tone,  44  Drip  ! 
drip  !  drip  !”  adding,  44  Why,  here’3 
nothing  hut  dripping but  the  story  is 
told  by  Coleridge  himself,  in  the  preface 
to  his  tragedy,  with  that  good  humour 
and  frankness  becoming  one  sensible  of 
his  powers,  and  conscious  that  the  witty 
use  of  an  unfortunate  expression  (were  it 
such)  could  but  little  affect  the  real  and 
numerous  beauties  of  the  production. 

An  author,  whose  comedies,  when  re¬ 
turned  upon  his  hands,  were  generally  re¬ 
duced,  by  the  critical  amputation  of 
managers,  from  the  fair  proportion  of  five 
acts  to  two,  or  even  one,  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  suggestion  of  44  necessary  altera¬ 
tion^' ’  &c.  complained  in  wrath  and  bit¬ 
terness  to  Sheridan,  who,  it  is  said, 
attempted  to  console  him,  by  saying, 
44  Why,  my  good  fellow,  what  I  would 
advise  you  is,  to  present  a  comedy  of  a 
score  of  acts,  and  the  devil  will  be  in  it 
if  Jive  be  not  saved.” 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that,  at  the  first 
performance  of  The  Critic ,  Sheridan  had 
adopted,  as  the  representative  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  an  actor  whose  44  looks  pro¬ 
found”  accorded  with  his  44  ignorance 
but  who,  until  then,  had  only  aspired  to 
the  livery  of  the  theatre — the  placing  of 
chairs,  or  the  presentation  of  a  letter; 
yet  who,  in  this  humble  display  of  his¬ 
trionic  art,  generally  contrived  to  commit 
some  egregious  blunder.  He  was  remon¬ 
strated  with,  on  his  choice,  by  one  of  the 
performers,  who  demonstrated  the  exces¬ 
sive  dulness  of  apprehension  of  the  would- 
be  Minister  of  State  ;  and,  like  other 
and  recent  instances  in  that  capacity,  his 
singular  aptitude  to  error,  however  simple 
the  part  he  had  to  enact,  or  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  the  instructions  with  which  it  might 
be  accompanied.  As  Sheridan  had  plan¬ 
ned  the  character,  the  face  was  every 
thing,  and  the  lengthened,  dull,  and  in¬ 
expressive  visage  of  the  subject  was  too 
strictly  ministerial  to  be  lost;  and  the 
author  would,  as  he  said,  44  defy  him  to 
go  wrong.”  Still  his  friend  was  sceptical; 
nor  were  his  doubts  removed  by  Sheri¬ 
dan's  assuring  him  that  the  representative 
of  Lord  Burleigh  44  would  have  only  to 
look  wise,  shake  his  head,  and  hold  his 
tongue  ;”  and  he  so  far  persisted  as  to  lay 
a  bet  with  the  author  that  some  capital 
blunder  would  nevertheless  occur.  The 
wager  was  accepted,  and,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  confidence,  Sheridan  insisted  that 
the  actor  should  not  even  rehearse  the 
part,  and  yet  that  he  should  get  through 
with  it  satisfactorily  to  the  public  and 
himself  on  the  night  of  the  first  perfor¬ 
mance.  It  came.  The  arbiter  of  hopes 
an  d  fears  appeared  in  all  the  44  bearded 


majesty  ”  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ;  and, 
flattered  by  the  preference  of  the  great 
author,  had  carefully  conned  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instructions  : — 44  Mr. - ,  as 

Lord  Burleigh,  will  advance  from  the 
prompter’s  side  ; — proceed  to  the  front  of 

the  stage  ; — fall  back  to  where  Mr.  G - 

stands  as  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton, — shake 
his  head  and  exit.”  The  important  mo¬ 
ment  came.  With  44  stately  step  and 
slow,”  Lord  Burleigh  advanced  in  face  of 
the  audience.  1,4  Capital !”  exclaimed 
the  gratified  author  ; — with  equal  correct¬ 
ness  he  retreated  to  the  side  of  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher,  without  literally  falling  back , 
which  Sheridan  had  for  a  moment  doubt¬ 
ed  might  be  the  case.  44  Good  !  a  lucky 
escape  though,”  half  faltered  the  anxious 
poet.  44  Now  !  now  !”  he  continued, 
with  eager  delight  at  having  got  so  far  so 
well;  but,  what/was  his  horror,  when 
his  unlucky  pupil,  instead  of  shaking  his 
own  blundering  head,  in  striet  but  unfor¬ 
tunate  interpretation  of  his  orders,  took 
that  of  Sir  Christopher  within  his  hands, 
shook  it  long  and  manfully,  and  then 
walked  offl  with  a  look  of  exultation  at 
having  so  exactly  complied  with  his 
lesson — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

WONDERFUL  PECULIARITY  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  CHARACTER! 

The  French,  however  wretched  may  be 
their  condition,  are  attached  to  life, 
while  the  English  frequently  detest  life 
in  the  midst  of  affluence  and  splendour. 
English  criminals  are  not  dragged,  but 
run  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  they 
laugh,  sing,  cut  jokes,  insult  the  specta¬ 
tors  ;  and  if  no  hangman  happens  to  be 
present ,  frequently  hang  themselves. — 
Memoirs  of  Lewis  Holberg. 

STANZAS. 

BY  TEE  AUTHOR  OF  *  FIELD  FLOWERS,*  &C. 
(For  the  Mirror. y 

I  smiled,  for  not  a  cloud  was  seen  o’er  the  blue 
Leaven’s  expanse, 

As  summer’s  myriad  insect  tribe  led  on  the 
winged  dance ; 

The  gaudy  butterfly  was  there  ranging  from 
flower  to  flower. 

And  by  its  side  the  wild  bee  humm’d  amid  the 
woodbine  bower. 

I  sighed,  for  when  I  looked  again  the  sky  was 
overcast, 

The  summer  insect’s  winged  dance  was  o’er,  yet 
on  I  past , 

The  gaudy  butterfly  was  gone,  the  bee  away  nad 
fled, 

While  on  each  fairest,  brightest  flower  the  waste¬ 
ful  locust  fed. 

Yet  e’en  this  simple  scene  to  youth  a  moral 
shall  convey, 

Since  thus  full  oft  misfortune’s  clouds  obscure 
life’s  summer  ray ; 
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To-day  we  sini'e,  for  beauty  smiles  in  all  her 
spring-tide  bloom— 

To-morrow  sigh,  for  beauty’s  bower  has  now 
become  her  tomb  !  H.  B. 


Select  Btogvapijp. 

No.  LVI. 

GILBERT  BURNS. 

Gilbert  Burns  was  born  about  the 
year  1760.  He  was  eighteen  months 
younger  than  his  brother  Robert,  Scot¬ 
land’s  most  gifted  bard.  With  him  he 
was  early  inured  to  toil,  and  rendered  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  hardships  of  the  peasant’s 
lot ;  like  him,  too,  he  was  much  subject 
to  occasional  depression  of  spirits,  and 
from  whatever  cause,  he  bad  contracted  a 
similar  bend  or  stoop  in  the  shoulders ; 
his  frame,  like  that  of  Robert,  was  cast 
in  a  manly  and  symmetrical  mould.  The 
profile  of  his  countenance  resembled  that 
of  his  brother,  and  their  phrenological 
developments  are  said  to  have  been  not 
dissimilar;  the  principal  dispa’"* fy  lay  in 
the  form  and  expression  of  the  eye,  which 
in  Gilbert  was  fixed,  sagacious,  and 
steady — in  Robert,  almost  u  in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling.” 

Gibert  Burns  was  the  archetype  of  his 
father,  a  very  remarkable  man  ;  his  piety 
was  equally  warm  and  sincere ;  and,  in  all 
the  private  relations  of  life,  as  an  elder  of 
the  church,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  master, 
and  a  friend,  he  was  preeminent.  His 
writings  want  that  variety,  originality, 
and  ease,  which  shine  so  conspicuously 
even  in  the  prose  works  of  the  poet ;  but 
they  have  many  redeeming  points  about 
them.  His  taste  was  as  pure  as  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  masculine.  lie  has  been  heard 
to  say,  that  the  two  most  pleasurable 
moments  of  his  life  were — first,  when  he 
read  Mackenzie’s  story  of  La  Roche,  and 
secondly,  when  Robert  took  him  apart, 
at  the  breakfast  or  dinner  hour,  during 
harvest,  and  read  to  him,  while  seated  on 
a  barley  sheaf,  his  MS.  copy  of  the  far- 
famed  Cotter’s  u  Saturday  Night.” 

When  Robert  Burns  was  invited  by 
Dr.  Blacklock  to  visit  Edinburgh,  Gil¬ 
bert  was  struggling  in  the  unthrifty  farm 
of  Mosgiel,  and  toiling  late  and  early  to 
keep  a  house  over  the  heads  of  his  aged 
mother  and  unprotected  sisters.  The 
poet’s  success  was  the  first  thing  that 
stemmed  the  ebbing  tide  of  his  fortunes. 
On  settling  with  Mr.  Creech,  in  February, 
1788,  he  received,  as  the  profits  of  his 
second  publication,  about  500/. ;  and, 
with  that  generosity  which  formed  a  part 
of  his  nature,  he  immediately  presented 
Gilbert  with  nearly  half  of  his  whole 


wealth.  Thus  succoured,  Gilbert  married 
a  Miss  Breconridge,  and  removed  to  a 
better  farm  at  Dinning,  in  Dumfriesshire. 
While  there,  he  was  recommended  to 
Lady  B1 an  tyre,  whose  estates  in  East 
Lothian  he  subsequently  managed  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  died 
at  Grant’s  Braes,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Haddington,  on  one  of  the  Blantyre 
farms,  on  the  8th  of  April.  He  had  no 
fixed  complaint ;  but,  for  several  months 
preceding  his  dissolution,  a  gradual  decay 
of  nature  had  been  apparent.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  his  death  was  accelerated  by 
severe  domestic  afflictions  ;  as,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  he  lost  a  daughter,  who  had 
long  been  the  pride  of  his  family  hearth  ; 
and,  on  the  26th  of  February  following, 
his  youngest  son,  a  youth  of  great  pro¬ 
mise,  died  at  Edinburgh,  of  typhus  fever, 
on  the  eve  of  his  being  licensed  for  the 
ministry.  Mrs.  Burns,  who  brought  him 
a  family  of  six  sons  and  five  daughters, 
of  whom  five  sons  and  one  daughter  are 
living,  survivors. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  two 
hundred  pounds  which  Robert  Burns  lent 
to  his  brother,  in  the  year  1788,  was  not 
repaid  till  1820.  Gilbert  was  far  from 
affluent ;  in  early  life  he  had  to  struggle 
even  for  existence ;  and,  therefore,  to 
know  that  his  aged  mother  and  one  or 
two  sisters,  were  properly  supported,  was, 
in  the  poet’s  eyes,  a  full  acquittance  of 
all  claims.  The  children  of  Robert  viewed 
the  subject  in  the  same  light.  In  1819, 
Gilbert  Burns  was  invited  by  Messrs. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  to  revise  a  new  edition 
of  his  brother’s  works  ;  to  supply  what¬ 
ever  he  found  wanting,  and  correct  what¬ 
ever  he  thought  amiss.  He  accepted  the 
invitation  ;  and,  by  appending  much  va¬ 
luable  matter  to  the  late  Dr.  Currie’s 
biography,  he  at  once  vindicated  his 
brother’s  memory  from  many  aspersions 
which  had  been  cast  upon  it,  and  esta¬ 
blished  his  own  credit  as  an  author.  On 
receiving  payment  for  his  labour,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was,  to  balance  accounts,  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  with  the  widow 
and  family  of  his  deceased  brother.  The 
letter  which  accompanied  the  remittance 
of  the  money  was,  in  the  highest  degree, 
creditable  to  his  feelings. 

Monthly  Magazine . 

MANNERS  AND  1  CUSTOMS  OF 
ALL  NATIONS. 

No.  XI. 

/  _ 


SPORTS  OE  THE  BURMESE. 
Shortly  after  our  arrival  at  Prome  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  some 
boxing  and  wrestling  matches,  exercises 
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which  the  Burmahs  are  very  fond  of,  and 
which  they  pride  themselves  much  on 
excelling  in.  The  challenge  is  given  by 
stepping  to  the  front,  and  with  the  right 
hand  slapping  the  left  shoulder,  at  the 
same  time  taunting  the  opponent  in  order 
to  excite  him ;  the  struggle  does  not  last 
long,  and  when  ended,  no  animosity  re¬ 
mains  between  the  parties. 

Another  amusement  of  the  Burman 
youth  deserves  mentioning  on  account  of 
its  singularity.  This  is  a  game  at  ball, 
played  by  six  or  eight  young  men,  formed 
in  a  circle;  the  ball  is  hollow,  and  made 
of  wicker  work ;  and  the  art  of  the  game 
consists  in  striking  this  upwaids  with  the 
foot,  or  the  leg  below  the  knee.  As  may 
be  conceived,  no  little  skill  is  required  to 
keep  the  ball  constantly  in  motion ;  and 
I  have  often  been  much  entertained  in 
watching  the  efforts  made  by  the  players 
to  send  the  ball  high  in  the  air,  so  that 
it  should  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  ring, 
when  it  is  again  tossed  by  the  foot  of 
another.  The  natives  of  Hindostan  are 
not  acquainted  with  this  game,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  common  amongst  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  other  nations  east  of  the 
Ganges.  But  by  far  the  most  favourite 
amusements  of  the  Burmahs  are  acting 
and  dancing,  accompanied  by  music,  which 
to  my  ear  appeared  very  discordant,  al¬ 
though  occasionally  a  few  rather  pleasing 
notes  might  be  distinguished.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  instrument  used  in  the  Burman 
bands  of  music  is  the  kiezoop,  which  is 
formed  of  a  number  of  small  gongs,  gra¬ 
duated  in  size  and  tone  on  the  principle  of 
the  harmonica,  and  suspended  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  frame  about  four  feet  high  and  five 
feet  wide  ;  within  which  the  performer 
stands,  and  extracts  a  succession  of  soft 
tones,  by  striking  on  the  gongs  with  two 
small  sticks.  Another  circular  instru¬ 
ment  (the  boundah)  serves  as  a  bass ;  it 
contains  an  equal  number  of  different¬ 
sized  drums,  on  which  the  musician 
strikes  with  violence,  with  a  view  perhaps 
to  weaken  the  shrill,  discordant  notes  of  a 
very  rude  species  of  flageolet,  and  of  an 
equally  imperfect  kind  of  trumpet,  which 
are  usually  played  with  a  total  disregard 
of  time,  tune,  or  harmony.  Two  or  three 
other  instruments,  similar  in  principle  to 
the  violin,  complete  the  orchestra.  To 
Europeans,  there  wras  not  much  to  admire 
in  the  sounds  produced  by  these  instru¬ 
ments  ;  neither  did  our  music  appear  to 
have  many  charms  for  the  Burmahs,  whom 
I  have  seen  present  at  the  performance  of 
some  of  Rossini’s  most  beautiful  airs,  and 
of  different  martial  pieces,  by  one  of  our 
best  regimental  bands,  without  express¬ 
ing,  either  by  their  words  or  gestures,  the 
least  satisfaction  at  what  they  heard. 


In  condemning,  however,  the  Burman 
instrumental  music  generally,  I  would 
observe,  that  some  of  the  vocal  airs  have 
a  very  pleasing  effect  when  accompanied 
by  the  Patola.  This  is  an  instrument 
made  in  the  fantastic  shape  of  an  alliga¬ 
tor  ;  the  body  of  it  is  hollow,  with  open¬ 
ings  at  the  back,  and  three  strings  only 
are  used,  which  are  supported  by  a  bridge, 
as  in  a  violin. 

I  chanced  one  day  to  meet  with  a  young 
Burman  who  had  been  stone  blind  from 
his  birth,  but  who,  gifted  with  great  ta¬ 
lent  for  music,  used  to  console  himself 
for  his  misfortune  by  playing  on  this 
species  of  guitar,  and  accompanying  his 
voice.  When  I  expressed  a  wish  to  hear 
him  perform,  he  immediately  struck  out 
a  most  brilliant  prelude,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  a  song,  in  a  bold  tone,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  was  a  prophecy  that  had 
been  current  at  Rangoon  before  we  arrived. 
It  predicted  the  appearance  of  numerous 
strangers  at  that  place,  and  that  two- 
masted  ships  would  sail  up  the  Irrawaddy, 
when  all  trouble  and  sorrow  would  cease  ! 
Animated  by  his  subject,  his  voice  gra¬ 
dually  became  bolder  and  more  spirited, 
as  well  as  his  performance,  and  without 
any  hesitation  he  sung  with  much  facility 
two  or  three  stanzas  composed  extempore. 

Changing  suddenly  from  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  tone,  he  commenced  a  soft,  plaintive 
love-song,  and  then,  after  striking  the 
chords  for  some  time  in  a  wild  but  mas¬ 
terly  manner,  retired.  I  confess  I  felt 
much  interested  in  this  poor  fellow’s  per¬ 
formance,  he  seemed  so  deeply  to  feel 
every  note  he  uttered,  particularly  at  one 
time,  when  he  touched  upon  his  own  mis¬ 
fortune,  that  it  appeared  Providence,  in 
ordaining  he  should  never  see,  had  en¬ 
dowed  him  with  this  “soul-speaking” 
talent  in  some  measure  to  indemnify  him. 

The  Burmahs,  generally  speaking,  are 
fond  of  singing,  and,  in  some  instances,  I 
have  heard  many  very  good  songs.  The 
war-boat  song,  for  example,  is  remark¬ 
ably  striking.  The  recitative  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  songster,  and  then  the  swell  of  voices 
when  the  boatmen  join  in  chorus,  keeping 
time  with  their  oars,  seemed  very  beauti¬ 
ful  when  wafted  down  the  Irrawaddy  by 
the  breeze ;  and  the  approach  of  a  war- 
boat  might  always  be  known  by  the  sound 
of  the  well-known  air. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  a  trio  sung  in 
parts  by  three  young  girls,  with  a  correct¬ 
ness  of  ear  and  voice  which  would  do 
credit  to  others  than  the  self-taught  Bur¬ 
mahs.  Many  little  songs,  amongst  others 
that  commencing  “  Tekien,  Tekien,” 
were  composed  and  sung  by  the  Burman 
fair  in  compliment  to  their  new  and  wel¬ 
come  visiters,  the  white  strangers ;  but 
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these,  of  course,  are  long  since  oonsigned 
to  oblivion,  unless  they  recollect  with 
pleasure 

— “  Tlie  grateful  breath  of  song, 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours 

for  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Burmahs 
considered  themselves  quite  happy,  when 
enjoying  the  transient  glimpse  of  liberty, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  just  government 
which  were  offered  them  during  the  short 
stay  of  the  British  army  at  Prome. 

The  Burman  plays  do  not  appear  to  be 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  dra¬ 
matis  ‘personas.  In  most  there  is  a  prince, 
a  confidant,  a  buffoon  or  two,  and  a  due 
proportion  of  female  characters,  repre¬ 
sented  by  boys  dressed  in  female  attire. 
The  dresses  are  handsome ;  and  in  one 
which  I  attended,  the  dialogue  appeared 
to  be  lively  and  well  supported,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  the  roars  of  laughter 
which  resounded  from  the  Burman  part 
of  the  audience.  One  sentimental  scene, 
in  which  the  loving  prince  takes  leave  of 
his  mistress,  and  another  where,  after 
much  weeping  and  flirtation,  she  throws 
herself  into  his  arms,  were  sufficiently  in¬ 
telligible  to  us  ;  but  some,  in  which  the 
jokes  of  the  clown  formed  the  leading 
feature,  were  quite  lost  upon  those  who 
did  not  understand  the  language.  The 
place  chosen  for  the  representation  was  a 
spot  of  ground  outside  of  our  houses,  the 
heat  being  very  great ;  and  here' a  circle 
was  formed  of  carpets  and  chairs,  lighted 
by  torches  dipped  in  petroleum,  which 
threw  a  brilliant  flare  around,  though  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  most  unpleasant  odour. 

Dancing  succeeded,  and  one  or  two 
young  women  were  the  performers  ;  like 
the  Hindostanee  Nautch,  it  merely  con¬ 
sisted  in  throwing  the  body  and  arms  into 
numerous  graceful  and  rather  voluptuous 
postures  ;  at  the  same  time  advancing 
slowly,  with  a  short  steady  step,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  changing  it  for  a  more  lively 
figure. 

All  this  time  the  drums,  cymbals,  and 
clarionets  were  unceasing  in  their  dis¬ 
cordant  sounds,  and,  before  long,  fairly 
drove  me  from  the  field. 

Two  Years  in  Ava. 


iaobeltst. 

No.  CVI. 

ROSALIE  BERTON. 

W hile  passing  some  time  in  the  south 

of  France,  I  spent  a  few  days  at  S - ,  a 

town  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  situated 
in  that  province,  which,  from  its  fertility 
and  beauty,  is  usually  designated  the 
garden  of  France. 


S - ,  I  had  been  informed,  was  » 

place  famed  alike  for  its  vineyards  and  its 
pretty  girls,  a  coincidence  certainly  natu¬ 
ral,  since  it  fairly  may  be  supposed,  that 
the  sun  which  ripens  the  richest  fruit  in 
nature,  should  alike  mature  its  sweetest 
flowers,  and  perfect  the  beauties  and  the 
charms  of  that  sex,  which  is  literally 
“  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre.”  As 
the  friend,  by  whom  I  was  accompanied, 
was  well  known  in  the  place,  we  were 
soon  introduced  to  a  circle  of  respectable 
families ;  and  among  others,  to  that  of 
Berton,  consisting  of  the  father,  mother, 
and  daughter. 

Rosalie  Berton  was  the  belle  of  S - , 

or  to  borrow  the  far  prettier  French  phrase, 
she  was  u  la  perle  de  ville.”  And  a  sweet 
and  lovely  girl  she  was,  as  ever  the  eye  of 
affection  hailed  with  delight.  Her  charms 
had  something  of  a  peculiar  style  and 
character ;  for,  with  the  bright  black  eyes, 
and  fine  dark  hair  of  the  south,  were 
united  the  fair  complexion  and  delicately 
tinted  cheek  of  a  northern  beauty.  Her 
face  was  of  a  somewhat  more  pensive  turn 
than  usual,  and  her  meek,  mild  features, 
and  soft  dark  eyes,  bore  traces  of  tender 
feeling  and  of  gentle  thought ;  while  so 
expressive  was  her  countenance,  that  it 
responded,  at  will,  to  her  feelings,  and 
the  eye  and  the  cheek  which  were  one 
moment  impressed  with  melancholy, 
beamed  forth  the  next  with  all  the  warmth 
of  intelligence,  affection,  or  delight.  Her 
accomplishments  were  really  of  a  superior 
kind  ;  she  walked  with  more  than  the 
usual  elegance  of  her  country-women,  and 
danced  with  equal  animation  and  gTace. 
But  her  most  attractive  charm  consisted 
in  her  voice,  which,  though  not  particu¬ 
larly  powerful,  had  a  sweetness  and  a 
melody  which  were  perfectly  delightful ; 
so  that  never  methinks  have  I  heard  a 
softer  strain,  than  when  that  fair  girl  was 
wont  to  sing  to  her  guitar  the  simple 
ballads  and  sweet  romances  of  her  native 
land.  And  her  musical  talents  were  en¬ 
hanced  by  her  gentle,  complying  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  she 
obeyed  every  call  on  her  exertions.  From 
her  music-master,  who  was  a  native  of 
Italy,  she  also  learnt  Italian,  which  she 
spoke  with  more  fluency  and  correctness 
than  is  usual  among  the  French ;  she 
drew,  moreover,  with  considerable  taste. 
So  affectionate  and  so  amiable  was  she, 
that  she  deserved  all  the  encomiums  of 
her  friends  and  even  their  hyperbolical 
compliments  were  scarcely  extravagant 
when  applied  to  her.  She  was  literally 
u  douce  comme  un  ange ,  jolie  comme  les 
amours;”  and,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
merit  in  France,  she  was  u  lout  a  fait 
gentille She  possessed  also,  consider- 
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able  dramatic  skill  and  tact,  and  would, 
I  think,  have  proved  a  delightful  acqui¬ 
sition  to  the  stage,  from  the  skill  she 
displayed  in  those  little  playful  scenes, 
with  which  the  French  delight  to  embel¬ 
lish  life. 

We  were  favoured  with  a  specimen  of 
her  talents  in  this  way,  on  the  evening  of 
our  arrival.  It  was  the  fete  day  of  ma- 
damc,  the  mother  of  Louise,  and  we  were 
invited  to  be  present.  After  some  time 
passed  in  taking  refreshments,  varied  by 
dancing,  conversation,  &c.,  the  little  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  evening  commenced  ;  the 
door  opened,  and  a  small  but  gay  pro¬ 
cession  entered  the  room.  It  consisted  of 
several  young  persons,  all  friends  of  the 
family,  headed  by  Louise,  who  was  charm¬ 
ingly  dressed,  and  looked  altogether  most 
lovely.  She  bore  her  guitar  across  her 
bosom,  and  the  instrument  was  encircled 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers.  Each  individual 
carried  some  little  offering,  such  as  bottles 
of  wine  and  liqueurs,  conserves  and  sweet¬ 
meats,  flowers  and  fruit,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
these  were  placed  on  the  table,  the  whole 
group  forming  a  circle  round  Rosalie, 
who  advanced  to  her  mother,  and  sang  to 
the  guitar  the  well-known  verses  conse¬ 
crated  to  such  occasions. 

Madame  e’est  aujourdhui  votre  fete, 

C’est  aussi  celle  de  nos  coeurs  ; 

A  vous  chanter  cbacun  s’apprete  ! 

Kt  veut  vous  couronner  de  fleurs  ! 

The  lovely  girl  then  loosed  the  garland 
from  her  lyre,  placed  it  with  light  hand 
on  the  brow  of  her  mother,  and  sank  in  a 
graceful  bending  attitude  to  receive  her 
parent’s  blessing.  She  was  instantly 
raised,  fondly  embraced  by  both  her  ad¬ 
miring  parents,  and  with  a  repetition  of 
the  song,  the  whole  party  left  the  room. 
The  scene  is  long  past,  but  I  have  often 
recalled  it  since ;  and  in  many  an  hour  of 
fancy  and  of  thought,  have  again  beheld 
that  fair  girl  kneeling  to  her  mother, 
again  beheld  her  clasped  to  that  mother’s 
heart.  Nor  was  the  above  the  only  in¬ 
stance  of  her  skill,  every  day  presented 
some  fresh  instance  of  her  feeling  and  of 
ta#te. 

A  plaisanterie ,  which  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  was  arranged  as  follows  t — We 
were  sitting  one  evening  up  stairs,  when 
we  were  attracted  by  the  performance  of 
three  musicians,  who  were  singing  in  the 
cour.  The  party  consisted  of  two  young 
men,  and  a  female,  who  wore  a  veil ;  they 
accompanied  their  songs  by  playing  on 
the  guitar  ;  their  performance  was  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  superior  character  ;  the  music 
and  the  words  were  Italian,  and  the  voice 
of  the  female  performer  was  eminently 
sweet  and  touching.  After  listening  some 
time  with  great  delight — 
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“  Go,”  said  I  to  one  of  the  party, 
“  find  Rosalie,  and  tell  her  to  come  and 
listen  to  a  better  singer  than  herself,  who 
will  give  her  a  lecon  de  chant.” 

This  was  said  in  the  hearing  of  the 
foreign  songstress,  for  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  compliment,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  some  silver  was  thrown  upon 
the  ground.  But  what  was  our  surprise, 
when  the  lovely  girl  threw  aside  her  veil, 
exclaiming — 

“  He  !  bien  messieurs  et  dames  !  sous 
ne  connaissez  done  plus  votre  pauvre 
Rosalie  !” 

Such  was  one  of  many  pleasantries  by 
which  we  were  diverted  and  amused. 
Idle  fancies  these  indeed,  and  such  as 
sterner  judgments  may  deem  trifling  or 
absurd,  yet  not  uninteresting,  since  many 
of  them  evidently  afford  vestiges  of  classic 
times  and  manners,  transmitted  through 
the  course  of  ages  ;  nor  unuseful,  since 
they  tend  to  smooth  and  adorn  the  rugged 
way  of  life,  and  to  strew  its  flinty  path 
with  flowers. 

With  the  charms  and  accomplishments 
which  I  have  described,  (and  the  sketch 
can  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  those  which 
she  actually  possessed,)  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Rosalie  was  destitute  of  ad¬ 
mirers.  She  had,  indeed,  had  several, 
but  their  suits  were  all  unsuccessful.  She 
had  been  addressed  in  turn  by  the  medecin 
of  the  place — by  the  son  of  the  President 
of  the  Tribunal  du  Commerce — and  by  a 
nephew  to  a  Monsieur  de  V——,  the 
seigneur  who  resided  at  a  neighbouring 
chateau.  But  they  were  all,  more  or  less, 
improper  characters  ;  the  medecin  was  a 
gamester  ;  the  president’s  son  a  drunkard, 
a  character  utterly  despised  in  theseparts; 
while  the  nephew  to  the  seigneur,  was 
actually  a  mauvais  snjet !  What  the 
French  precisely  understand  by  a  mauvais 
sujet ,  I  never  could  exactly  make  out ; 
for,  when  impelled  by  curiosity  to  inquire, 
my  queries  were  always  met  by  such  a 
volley  of  vituperation,  as  left  one  altoge¬ 
ther  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  charge.  On  the  whole,  I 
presume,  we  are  to  consider  a  mauvais 
sujet  as  a  culprit,  compared  with  whose 
transgressions,  the  several  enormities  of 
gaming,  drinking,  and  the  like,  sink  into 
mere  peccadilloes. 

The  parents  of  Rosalie  (the  parents 
settle  all  these  matters  in  France),  on 
learning  the  character  of  their  intended 
sons-in-law,  dismissed  them  one  after  the 
other;  and  Rosalie  acquiesced  in  their 
determination  with  a  readiness  and  a  de¬ 
cision,  which  did  equal  honour  to  her 
affection  and  her  judgment. 

80  interesting  a  gifT,  however,  was  not 
likely  to  remain  long  without  a  suitable 
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admirer,  and  she  speedily  had  another 
affaire  da  cosur.  A  young  and  hand¬ 
some  militaire ,  a  sous-lieutenant  in  the 
royal  guard,  aspired  to  gain  her  hand, 
and  to  replace  the  vacancy  in  her  affec¬ 
tions. 

Henri  Vaucouleurs  was  a  fine,  tall, 
dark,  martial-looking  young  man  (the 
French  make  fine-looking  soldiers),  and, 
with  his  luxuriant  mustachios  and  the 
eager  glance  of  his  keen  black  eye,  seemed 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  modern  hero. 
Born  at  Mezieres,  in  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  he  was  cradled  in  the  very  lap 
of  war,  and  was  yet  a  mere  boy ;  when, 
in  the  summer  of  1813,  he  joined  the 
corps  called  the  garde  d’honneur.  He 
made  the  campaign  of  Germany,  and  was 
present  in  the  battles  of  Leipzig  and  of 
Hanau,  in  the  last  of  which  he  received  a 
ball  in  the  right  arm.  He  shortly,  how¬ 
ever,  resumed  his  post  with  the  army 
assembled  for  the  defence  of  France,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Laon  received  a  severe 
coup  de  sabre  on  his  forehead,  the  scar 
of  which  added  much  to  the  martial  aspect 
of  his  countenance.  At  the  peace  he 
joined  the  royal  guard,  in  which  corps  he 
still  continued.  He  was  really  a  very 
estimable  and  engaging  young  man  ;  and 
possessed  more  candour,  intelligence,  and 
good  sense,  than  I  think  I  ever  witnessed 
in  a  military  man  among  the  French. 
His  account  of  his  campaigns  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  modest,  unaffected,  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  his  whole  conversation  and 
manner  were  of  a  superior  character.  I 
remember,  he  spoke  with  great  forbear¬ 
ance  of  the  three  principal  nations  among 
the  allies,  the  Russians,  Prussians,  and 
Austrians ;  but  inveighed,  bitterly,  against 
several  of  the  auxiliaries,  who,  he  said, 
having  received  only  benefits  of  the  French 
emperor,  embraced  the  first  opportunity 
offered  by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  to  desert 
and  betray  him.  Of  Napoleon,  he  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  as  a  soldier ;  but  with 
detestation,  as  an  intoxicated  and  deluded 
tyrant,  a  rash  and  desperate  gamester, 
who  sent  forth  his  attached  and  devoted 
soldiers,  to  be  devoured  by  the  destroying 
elements,  without  provision,  or  scarcely 
a  thought  for  their  natural  and  indis¬ 
pensable  wants. 

Such  were  the  character  and  pretensions 
of  him  who  was  destined  to  gain  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  Rosalie.  At  first,  he  seemed  to 
have  but  little  chance  of  success.  Old 
people  commonly  entertain  a  prejudice 
against  the  character  and  profession  of 
military  men,  and  are  seldom  ambitious 
of  such  an  alliance  for  a  daughter.  The 
parents  of  Rosalie  were  prepossessed 
against  Henri  on  account  of  his  calling ; 
and,  though  Rosalie  herself  early  enter¬ 


tained  an  interest  in  his  favour,  yet  she 
was  too  good  and  too  sage  to  cherish  in 
herself,  or  to  encourage  in  her  lover,  an 
attachment  which  her  parents  might  dis¬ 
approve.  Henri  was,  however,  admitted 
as  a  visiter  at  the  house,  and  by  degrees 
his  amiable  manners  and  correct  deport¬ 
ment  won,  first  on  the  old  lady,  and  then 
on  the  father,  till  their  scruples  vanished, 
and,  indeed,  they  wondered  they  could 
ever  have  entertained  any  against  so  es¬ 
timable  a  young  man  and  an  officer.  He 
was  thus  speedily  received  as  the  lover  of 
Rosalie,  and  about  the  time  of  my  visit 
was  installed  in  all  the  privileges  of  a  bon 
ami.  He  was  equally  accomplished  with 
herself ;  spoke  German  fluently,  Italian 
passably  well,  and  was  an  excellent  per¬ 
former  on  the  flute  and  the  guitar ;  so 
that  he  was  a  fit  companion  for  his  charm¬ 
ing  intended,  and  was  able  to  assist  in 
those  refined  and  elegant  recreations,  in 
which  she  also  excelled. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 
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DOZING. 

*  Dozing  very  much  delights.” 

Our  corporeal  machinery  requires  an  oc¬ 
casional  relaxation,  as  much  as  the  steam 
engine  does  the  application  of  oil  to  its 
divers  springs;  and,  after  a  bona  fide 
slumber,  we  rise  with  a  freshness  equal  to 
that  of  flowers  in  the  best  regulated 
flower-pots.  But  dozing  must  not  be 
confounded  with  legitimate  sleep,  though 
frequently  tending  to  the  same  purpose  ; 
it  may  be  termed  an  embryo  slumber, 
that  entertaineth  the  body  with  the  most 
quiescent  gentleness,  acting  on  our  senses 
as  a  sort  of  mental  warm  bath ;  till, 
finally,  the  u  material  man  ”  himself 
luxuriates  in  tepidity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ungodly  than  to 
enter  the  church  with  an  express  purpose 
of  dozing  there.  Arm-chairs,  sofas,  and 
beds  are  the  legitimate  places  for  dozers. 
But  there  is  no  accounting  for  that  con¬ 
quering  spirit  of  all-besetting  drowsiness 
that  attacks  us  at  sundry  times  and 
places.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  lengthen  our 
limbs  into  an  awakening  stretch — that  we 
yawn  with  the  expressive  suavity  of 
yawning  no  more — that  we  dislocate  our 
knuckle  bones,  and  ruffle  the  symmetry 
of  our  visage,  with  a  manual  application  ; 
like  the  cleft  blaze  of  a  candle,  drowsiness 
returns  again.  Well,  then,  what  manner 
of  reader  is  he  that  hath  never  sinned  by 
drowsing  in  church  time  ?  Let  him  read 
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on ;  and  I’ll  realize  by  description  what 
lie  has  realized  by  endurance. 

It  is  after  the  embodying  of  a  good 
dinner  with  ourselves,  that  doziness  is 
most  tempting.  You  have  dined  at  four 
o’clock  to-day.  Well,  that’s  a  decent 
Sabbatical  hour.  After  due  potations 
of  wine,  coffee,  &c.  your  gratitude  is 
awakened ;  and,  like  a  good  Christian, 
you  arrange  your  beaver,  and  walk  off 
steadily  to  church.  Now,  remember,  I 
give  you  full  credit  for  your  wish  to  ex¬ 
hibit  your  external  holiness — that  you 
are  indeed  conscious  of  the  reverence  that 
should  accompany  all  your  engagements 
in  the  fane  of  the  Deity  ;  and  yet  I  prog¬ 
nosticate  that  if  the  Rev.  Nabob  Narcotic 
happen  to  preach  this  evening,  you  will, 
of  a  surety,  doze — infallibly  doze — in  the 
midst  of  his  sermon  ! 

’Tis  a  summer  month,  and  the  very 
church  windows  seem  labouring  with  a  fit 
perspiration.  Horribly  boring — isn’t  it  ? 
How  your,  hat  clings  to  your  moistened 
forehead,  and  the  warm  gloves  droop  from 
your  fingers,  like  roasting  chicken  !  Get 
as  much  room  as  possible ;  tenderly  pass 
little  miss  there,  and  her  unbreeched 
brother,  over  to  their  smiling  mamma. 
Now  you  have  the  balmy  corner  to  your¬ 
self  !  “  Psalms,”  first  lesson — second 

ditto — prayers — thanksgivings — all  reve¬ 
rently  attended  to ;  there  is  a  little 
dreaminess  settling  on  your  lids — your 
lips  begin  to  close  with  languor ;  but  you 
have  not  dozed.  Let’s  hear  the  sermon. 
You  are  seated  with  tolerable  erectness ; 
and,  judging  from  the  steady  determina¬ 
tion  of  your  eyebrows,  one  would  imagine 
that  your  eyes  would  be  open  for  the 
whole  of  the  discourse.  But,  alas  !  ’tis 
Mr.  Narcotic,  whose  spectacled  nose  is 
just  verging  above  the  crimson  horizon  of 
his  pulpit. — “  Awake,  thou  that  sleep- 
est !”  Why,  the  text  is  quite  opposed 
to  doziness  !  But  what  of  this,  if  the 
preacher  be  addicted  to  drawling,  the 
weather  unobligingly  sultry,  and  you 
yourself  have  gradually  been  dwindling 
from  an  uncongenial  state  of  wakefulness 
into  a  sleepy  calm  ?  ’Tis  too  much  for 
beldame  Nature,  believe  me  ! 

I  perceive  that  you  have  rubbed  the 
bridge  of  your  nose  several  times — that 
you  have  tried  to  swell  forth  your  eyes 
with  a  full  round  stare  at  the  parson  ;  .but 
your  stoicism  u  profiteth  nothing.”  The 
sermon  is  irreligiously  long;  and  you 
are  nodding — in  a  doze  !  Whether  there 
be  much  pleasure  in  a  church  doze,  I  am 
not  presuming  enough  to  determine.  For 
myself,  I  have  found  nothing  more  tan¬ 
talizing  than  the  endeavour  to  restrain 
from  an  occasioned  doze  during  church 
time.  After  a  certain  period,  I  have 


perceived  the  parson  diminishing,  like  a 
phantasmagoric  image  —  all  the  ladies’ 
black  bonnets  sinking  away,  like  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  clouds — and  (shame  on  the  confes¬ 
sion  ! )  1  have  performed  head  worship  to 
the  front  of  my  seat,  instead  of  keeping 
an  immovable  post-like  position,  before 
his  reverence.  However,  a  church  doze 
is  seldom  admired  by  the  wakeful.  Should 
an  embryo  snore  escape  from  one’s  nose 
(and  this  is  possible,)  some  old  grandam, 
or  an  upright  piece  of  masculine  sanctity, 
is  sure  to  rouse  you ;  the  former  will 
either  hem  you  into  awakening  shame,  or 
drop  her  prayer-book  on  the  floor ;  the 
latter  will  most  likely  thump  the  same 
with  the  imperative  tip  of  his  boot.  How 
horridly  stupid  one  seems  after  being 
aroused  !  The  woman  eyes  you  with  the 
most  piquant,  self-justifying  sneer  pos¬ 
sible  ;  while  all  her  little  immacu- 
lates,  if  she  have  any,  look  at  you 
like  so  many  hissing  young  turkey  cocks ; 
and  as  for  the  man — bless  his  holiness  ! 
— he’d  frown  you  down  to  Hades  at  once. 

“  My  heart  leaps  up  ”  when  I  behold 
a  stage  coach — that  snug,  panel  painted, 
comfortable  wheel-whirling  “  thing  of 
life.”  O  ye  days  of  juvenilian  sensibili¬ 
ties — ye  eye-feeding,  heart-rising  scenes 
of  remembered  felicity  !  —  how  glorious 
was  the  coach  at  the  school  door  !  The 
whip — Ajax  Mastigoferos  never  had  such 
a  powerful  one  as  the  modern  Jehu  1 
The  spokes  of  the  wheels — they  were 
handled  with  admiring  fingers  !  That 
Jupiter-like  throne,  the  coach-box — who 
would  not  have  risked  his  neck  to  have 
been  seated  on  it  ?  When  all  was 
“  right,”  how  eloquent  the  lip-music  of 
coachee  !  how  fine  the  introductory  frisks 
of  the  horses’  tails,  and  the  arching 
plunge  of  the  fore-foot  —  no  rainbow- 
curve  ever  was  so  beauteous  !  “  Oh, 

happy  days !  who  would  not  be  a  boy 
again  ?”  But  away  with  my  puerilities. 
I  intend  the  reader  to  take  a  doze  in  that 
comfortable  repository  for  the  person — the 
inside  of  a  coach. 

With  all  the  reckless  simplicity  of 
boyhood,  I  maintain  that  travelling  by 
coach  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  our 
sublunary  pleasures.  Man  is  a  wheel- 
able  animal  as  well  as  walking  one. 
Winter  is  the  time  for  a  nice  inside  jaunt. 
What  divine  evaporations  from  the  coach¬ 
man’s  muzzle  !  What  a  joyous  creak  in 
the  down-flying  steps ! — and,  oh  !  that 
comfortable  alertness  with  which  we  de¬ 
posit  ourselves  in  the  padded  corner,  and 
fold  our  coatflaps  over  our  knees,  glance 
at  the  frosty  steam  of  the  window ;  and 
then,  quite  a  la  Tityre ,  repose  our  re¬ 
cumbent  bodies  at  our  ease  !  Such  mo¬ 
ments  as  these  are  snatches  of  indefinable 
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bliss.  It  would  appear  probable,  that  a 
coach  was  a  very  inconvenient  place  for  a 
doze ;  the  attendant  bustle,  the  whip- 
smacks,  bickering  wheels,  and  untran¬ 
quillizing  jolts — 

"  Like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between,” — 

are  not  calculated  for  sleepiness.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  correlative  interrup¬ 
tions,  a  doze  in  the  coach  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  even  in  the  daytime.  Let 
us  examine  this  a  little  more  intellec¬ 
tually. 

Suppose  a  man  is  returning  to  his 
friends,  with  a  mind  composed,  and  “all 
his  business  settled.’5  (By-the-by,  how 
vastly  comprehensive  this  speech  is !) 
Suppose  he  has  entered  the  coach  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and,  by  rare  luck, 
finds  he  is,  for  the  present,  the  only  in¬ 
side  passenger.  Such  a  man,  I  say,  will 
be  likely  to  doze  before  twenty  miles  have 
run  under  the  coach-wheels  —  speaking 
Hibernice.  For  the  last  half-hour,  he 
will  be  thinking  of  himself — how  many 
commissions  he  has  performed  —  how 
many  he  has  left  undone — and  how  many 
he  intends  to  do.  The  next,  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  give  to  his  home  attractions — his 
anxious  wife,  sat  musingly  round  the  tea- 
table — his  favourite  son  George  (so  like 
his  father) — and  all  the  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  pretty  nothings  we  hear  of, 
after  a  brief  absence.  These  will  send 
his  heart  a  long  way  from  the  coach,  and 
therefore  keep  him  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  wakefulness.  But  this  train  of  delec¬ 
table  musing  is  by  no  means  exhaustless. 
The  roll  of  the  wheels  gradually  becomes 
naturalized  to  the  ear,  and  the  body 
moves  in  sympathy  with  the  coach  ;  the 
road  gets  very  monotonously  barren  ;  the 
lounge  in  the  corner  —how  suitable  then 
to  this  solitary  languor  !  Lulled  here, 
the  traveller  for  awhile  admires  the  lea¬ 
thern  trappings  of  the  coach,  hums  a 
tune  perhaps,  and  affects  a  dubious 
whistle.  Meantime  the  operations  of 
doziness  have  been  gently  applying  them¬ 
selves.  His  eye  is  sated  with  the  road 
and  the  coach  ;  his  hands  become  sta¬ 
tionary  on  his  lap;  his  feet  supinely 
rested  on  the  opposite  seat ;  his  head  in¬ 
stinctively  motions  to  the  corner — and  he 
dozes  !  A  doze  in  the  coach  is  the  flower 
of  dozes,  when  you  are  alone.  There, 
you  may  twist  your  person  into  any  shape 
you  please,  without  the  fear  of  discom¬ 
posing  a  silken  dress,  or  a  nursemaid’s 
petticoats.  No  boisterous  arguments  from 
snuff- taking  sexagenarians:  all  is  placid 
— Eden-like — just  as  a  dozer’s  sanctorum 
ought  to  be  !  The  only  thing  attendant 
on  the  doze  of  an  inside  passenger,  is  the 
great  chance  of  being  suddenly  aroused 


by  the  entrance  of  company.  O  tell  me, 
ye  of  the  fine  nerve,  what  is  more  vexing 
than  to  be  startled  from  your  nest  by  the 
creaking  slam  of  the  steps,  the  bleak 
winter  gales  galloping  along  your  face, 
and  a  whole  bundle  of  human  beings 
pushing  themselves  into  your  retreat ! 
There  is  no  rose  without  its  thorn,  as 
myriads  have  said  before  me 

- “  0  beate  Sexti, 

Vitee  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare 

LONGAM  !” 

Not  all  the  morose  sarcasms  of  John¬ 
son,  on  the  pleasures  of  rural  life,  have 
ever  weakened  my  capability  for  enjoying 
it  at  convenient  intervals.  His  antipathy 
to  the  country  resembled  his  contempt  for 
blank-verse — he  could  not  enjoy  it.  I 
have  now  moped  away  a  considerable 
number  of  months  in  this  city  of  all 
things — this—this  London.  “  Well  ?” 
Pray  restrain  yourself,  reader ;  I  am 
coming  to  the  point  in  due  season. 
During  my  metropolitan  existence — al¬ 
though  I  am  neither  a  tailor,  nor  any 
trade,  nor  anything  exactly — I  have  never 
beheld  a  downright  intellectual-looking 
blade  of  grass.  I  mean  much  by  an  in¬ 
tellectual  blade  of  grass.  The  Londoners 
—poor  conceited  creatures  ! — have  de¬ 
nominated  sundry  portions  of  their  Ba¬ 
bylon  u  fields.”  But — I  ask  it  in  all  the 
honest  pride  of  sheer  ignorance — is  there 
the  ghost  even  of  a  bit  of  grass  to  be 
seen  in  many  of  them  ?  I  cannot  easily 
forget  my  vexation,  when,  after  a  tedious 
walk  to  one  of  those  misnomered  “  fields,” 
I  found  nothing  but  a  weather-beaten, 
muggy,  smoky  assemblage  of  houses  of 
all  sizes,  circumscribed  by  appropriate 
filth  and  abundant  cabbage-stumps.  In¬ 
nocent  of  London  quackeries,  I  strolled 
forth  with  the  full  hope  of  laying  me 
down  on  a  velvet  carpet  of  grass — the 
birds  carolling  around  me— and,  per¬ 
chance,  a  flock  of  lambkins,  tunefully 
baying  to  their  mammas  !  !  u  Said  I  to 
myself,”  when  I  reached  these  fields, 
“  what  a  fool  I  am!”  I  had  contem¬ 
plated  a  doze  on  the  grass. 

But  leaving  all  thoughts  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  who  will  not  allow  that  there  is 
something  exceedingly  delightful  in  dozl 
ing  calmly  beneath  the  shade  of  an  o’er- 
arching  tree  ? 

- “  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi.” 

Of  course,  the  weather  should  be  fine, 
to  admit  of  this  luxurious  idleness.  Let 
the  blue-bosomed  clouds  be  sailing  along, 
like  Peter  Bell’s  boat ;  let  the  sunbeams 
be  gilding  the  face  of  nature,  and  tinging 
the  landscape  with  multiform  hues ;  let 
the  breezes  be  gentle,  the  spot  retired. 
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and  the  heart  at  ease.  Now,  go  and 
stretch  yourself  on  the  grassy  couch, 
while  the  branches  of  an  aged  tree  shadow 
forth  the  imaged  leaves  around  you.  What 
a  congenial  situation  for  philosophy — 
under  an  old  tree,  on  a  sunny  summer 
day  !  How  much  more  becoming  than 
the  immortal  tub  of  the  sour-minded 
Diogenes  ?  Who  will  be  able  to  refrain 
from  philosophizing.  I  repeat  it,  be¬ 
neath  such  an  old  tree  ?  ’Tis  at  such 
times  that  the  heart  spontaneously  un¬ 
bends  itself— that  the  fancy  tranquillizes 
its  thoughts— and  that  memory  awakens 
her 

- “  treasured  pictures  of  a  thousand  scenes.” 

Place  the  palms  of  your  hands  beneath 
your  pole,  and  survey  the  skies! — calm, 
beautifully  unconscious !  By-gone  times, 
and  by-gone  friends — the  thousand  com¬ 
mingling  scenes  of  varied  life — how  they 
all  recur  to  you  now  !  You  fancy  you 
could  lie  beneath  the  tree  for  eternity — so 
soothing  is  the  employment  of  doing  no¬ 
thing —  or  field  philosophy!  Yet,  to 
speak  correctly,  you  are  doing  a  great 
deal ;  your  imagination  is  flying  in  all 
directions — from  the  death  of  Caesar  to 
the  last  cup  of  Congou  that  you  took 
with  a  regretted  friend.  What  a  mystery 
your  existence  is !  The  world  turns 
round  as  gently  as  ever  ;  the  flowers  bud 
into  life  ;  and  the  winter  nips  them.  Man 
lives,  thinks,  and  dies.  All  very  won¬ 
drous  truisms.  Well,  after  a  half-hour — 
or  perchance  more — you  will  be  gradually 
relapsing  into  a  state  of  soporific  nothing- 
at-all-ness  (the  best  word  I  can  find  to 
express  my  meaning.)  May  there  be 
some  clear  little  stream  just  behind  you, 
laughing  along  its  idle  way  ; — some  chirp¬ 
ing  birds,  singing  their  roundelay — some 
buzzing  flies — you  will  then  be  lulled 
into  doziness.  However,  with  or  without 
the  purling  murmur  of  the  brook — the 
joyous  warbling  of  the  birds — the  busy 
bustling  flies — you  will  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
sist  the  dozing  temptations  that  will  steal 
over  you.  Your  eyes  will  close  gently  as 
flower-leaflets — your  thoughts  die  away 
in  a  heavenly  confusion — and  then  you 
doze  ! — neither  sleeping  nor  waking,  but 
absolved  in  delicious  dreaminess  !  O,  for 
such  a  doze ! — Monthly  Magazine. 


ariie  ^elector, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

THE  CHINESE  ALMANAC. 

Notwithstanding  the  aversion  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  profession  of  the  Roman 


Catholic  religion,  which  has  been  shown, 
first  by  persecuting,  and  then  by  expel¬ 
ling  the  Jesuits  ftom  the  empire,  the 
Chinese  government  is,  however,  obliged 
to  keep  at  least  some  missionaries  at 
Pekin  to  compile  the  almanac.  While 
astrology  has  led  in  other  nations  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  the  Chinese,  though 
they  have  studied  astrology  for  some 
thousand  years,  have  made  no  progress 
in  the  real  knowledge  of  the  stars.  Their 
ancient  boasted  observations,  and  the  in¬ 
struments  which  they  make  use  of,  were 
brought  by  the  learned  men,  whom  Kou- 
bilai',  the  grandson  of  Gingis  Khan,  had 
invited  from  Balk  and  Samarcand.  The 
government,  at  present,  considers  the 
publication  of  an  annual  calendar  of  the 
first  importance  and  utility.  It  must  do 
every  thing  in  its  power,  not  only  to 
point  out  to  its  numerous  subjects  the 
distribution  of  the  seasons,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  them, 
to  arrange  the  manner  of  gaining  their 
livelihood,  and  distributing  their  labour  ; 
but  on  account  of  the  general  supersti¬ 
tion,  it  must  mark  in  the  almanac,  the 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  the  best  days 
for  being  married,  for  undertaking  a 
journey,  for  making  their  dresses,  for 
buying,  or  building,  for  presenting  peti¬ 
tions  to  the  emperor,  and  for  many  other 
cases  of  ordinary  life.  By  thig  means, 
the  government  keeps  the  people  within 
the  limits  of  humble  obedience  ;  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  emperors  of  China 
established  the  academy  of  astronomy, 
but  we  must  not  expect  to  find  men  really 
acquainted  with  that  science.  When  this 
illustrious  body,  composed  of  Mantchoos, 
and  in  which  Europeans,  though  subor¬ 
dinate,  are  the  most  active,  condescended 
to  look  at  the  planetarium,  which  was 
among  the  presents  which  the  king  of 
England  sent  to  the  emperor  of  China 
by  lord  Macartney,  Mr.  Barrow  was  not 
able  to  make  the  president  of  this  learned 
society  understand  the  real  merit  of  that 
instrument.  Besides,  how  should  a  peo¬ 
ple  be  able  to  comprehend  astronomy,  to 
know  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  determine  the  orbits  of  the  planets, 
while  it  is  ignorant  of  the  element#  of 
mathematics,  and  makes  its  calculations 
by  the  help  of  vertical  arithmetical  tables, 
like  those  used  by  the  shop-keepers  in 
Russia,  and  who  are  ignorant  both  of 
analysis  and  geometry? — Tirnkoivski's 
Mission  to  China. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND 
ENGLISH. 

The  following  are  points  of  comparison 
which  may  be  remarked  in  the  characters 
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of  the  French  and  English.  The  French 
are  great  talkers,  the  English  great 
thinkers  ;  the  former  excel  in  vivacity, 
the  latter  in  solidity  of  intellect.  The 
French  dress  with  splendour,  the  English 
with  neatness ;  the  French  live  almost 
exclusively  on  bread,  the  English  on 
meat.  Both  are  passionate  ;  but  it  is  the 
blood  which  rouses  the  passion  of  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  bile  which  exaspe¬ 
rates  an  Englishman.  The  anger  of  a 
Frenchman  is  more  violent,  that  of  an 
Englishman  more  pertinacious.  A  French¬ 
man  spends  his  money  on  his  clothes,  an 
Englishman  on  his  belly.  A  Frenchman 
follows  the  stream,  an  Englishman  de¬ 
lights  in  struggling  against  it.  The 
friendships  of  the  French  are  quickly 
formed,  and  as  quickly  dissolved ;  those 
of  the  English  are  formed  slowly,  and  as 
slowly  relinquished.  The  French  respect 
their  superiors,  the  English  respect  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  former  are  better  citizens,  the 
latter  better  men.  The  mental  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  French  are  of  a  more  re¬ 
fined,  those’  of  the  English  of  a  loftier, 
character.  The  French  practise  virtue 
for  the  sake  of  reputation,  and  seek  the 
reward  of  meritorious  actions  in  popular 
applause  ;  the  English  practise  it  for  its 
own  sake,  and  seek  no  reward  hut  that 
which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of 
rectitude.  There  is  the  same  relative 
difference  in  their  vices  as  in  their  virtues. 
Both  commit  crimes ;  the  French  from 
the  love  of  gain,  the  desire  of  vengeance 
or  similar  motives ;  but  the  English  are 
often  criminal  for  the  mere  sake  of  com¬ 
mitting  crime.  The  French,  like  the 
people  of  other  countries,  often  commit 
crimes  in  the  hope  of  escaping  punish¬ 
ment,  but  the  English  frequently  commit 
crimes  because  they  know  they  cannot 
escape  unpunished  ;  so  that  the  very  se¬ 
verity  of  the  law,  which  deters  others 
from  crime,  often  operates  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  stimulus  on  the  English  for  the 
commission  of  offences.  66  I  would  com¬ 
mit  this  offence,”  exclaims  the  French¬ 
man,  “  if  the  law  permitted  it.”  “  I 
would  not  commit  this  offence,  if  it  were 
not  prohibited  by  law,”  is  frequently  the 
language  of  the  Englishman. — Memoirs 
of  Lewis  Holberg. 


LEAVES  AND  FLOWERS,  OR  THE 
LOVER’S  WREATH. 

With  tender  vine-leaves  wreathe  thy  brow. 
And  I  shall  fancy  that  I  see. 

In  the  bright  eye  that  laughs  below. 

The  dark  grape  on  its  parent  tree. 

’Tis  but  a  whim — but,  oh  !  entwine 
Thy  brow  with  this  green  wreath  of  mine. 


Weave  of  the  clover-leaves  a  wreath. 

Fresh  sparkling  with  a  summer-shower, 

And  i  shall,  in  my  fair  one’s  breath, 

Find  the  soft  fragrance  of  the  flower. 

’Tis  but  a  whim — but,  oh  !  do  thou 
Twine  the  dark  leaves  around  thy  brow. 

Oh,  let  sweet-leaved  geranium  be 
Entwined  amidst  thy  clustering  hair, 

Whilst  thy  red  lips  shall  paint  to  me. 

How  bright  its  scarlet  blossoms  are. 

’Tis  but  a  whim — but,  oh  !  do  thou 
Crown  with  my  wreath  thy  blushing  brow. 

Ob,  twine  young  rose-leaves  round  thy  head. 
And  I  shall  deem  the  flowers  are  there, — 
The  red  rose  on  thy  rich  cheek  spread, 

The  white  upon  thy  forehead  fair. 

’Tis  but  a  whim— but,  oh!  entwine 
My  wreath  round  that  dear  brow  of  thine. 
The  Draught  of  Immortality,  Hfc. 


arts  anb  Jjct'enccs. 

FLATTENING  OF  THE  EARTH. 

At  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  a 
memoir  was  read  by  Captain  Duperrey, 
on  the  experiments  made  with  the  inva¬ 
riable  pendulum,  during  the  voyage  of 
the  Coquille  round  the  world.  He  states 
that  various  experiments  confirmed  the 
fact  of  the  flattening  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  conjectured  by  several  travellers, 
who  had  remarked  that  the  number  of 
oscillations  which  the  pendulum  made  at 
certain  places,  differed  from  what  had 
been  observed  in  the  extent  of  the  same 
parallel.  The  principal  anomalies  ob¬ 
served  by  Captain  Duperrey  were  at  the 
Isle  of  France,  Mons,  Guam,  and  the 
Island  of  Ascension.  At  the  Isle  of 
France,  the  invariable  pendulum  (as  had 
been  remarked  by  M.  Freycinet)  made  in 
one  day,  upon  an  average,  thirteen  or 
fourteen  oscillations  more  than  it  ought, 
supposing  the  depression  to  be  1.305,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lunar  theory.  At  Ascen¬ 
sion,  the  accelleration,  as  noticed  by 
Captain  Sabine,  was  five  or  six  oscilla¬ 
tions,  even  supposing  the  depression  to 
be  1.228.  At  other  stations  the  difference 
was  almost  nothing ;  and  in  some,  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  was  retarded. 
Such  differences,  Captain  Duperry  re¬ 
marks,  between  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  those  given  by  theory,  cannot 
he  attributed  to  errors  of  observation. 
He  is  disposed  to  refer  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena,  writh  Captain  Sabine,  to  the 
want  of  homogeneousness  in  the  earth, 
considered  as  a  mass,  or  to  the  mere  va¬ 
riations  of  density  in  the  superficial  strata. 
What  tends  to  confirm  this  hypothesis, 
he  says,  is,  that,  all  observations  show 
that  an  acceleration  of  the  pendulum  ge¬ 
nerally  takes  place  on  volcanic  ground 
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and  a  retardation  on  such  as  is  sandy  and 
argillaceous.  A  very  important  question 
to  ascertain  is,  whether  the  flattening  is 
exactly  the  same  in  both  hemispheres. 
From  the  observations  of  Captains  Du- 
perrey  and  Freycinet.  it  appears  that  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  it  is  1.291,  and 
in  the  northern  1.288 ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  sensibly  the  same,  or  1.290  in  both. 

HABITS  OF  PLANTS. 

The  following  curious  observations  on 
the  habits  of  plants,  were  made  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Walker,  in  his  address  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  St.  Helena,  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  last The  functions  of  plants, 
as  well  as  of  .  animals,  depend  upon  the 
air  in  which  they  live.  I  have  observed 
that  those  of  St.  Helena,  which  have 
been  brought  from  another  hemisphere, 
are  very  irregular  in  their  annual  pro¬ 
gress  ;  many  of  them,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  foliage,  have  adopted  the 
law  of  nature  peculiar  to  the  country  into 
which  they  have  been  transplanted. 
Others,  more  obstinate,  remain  faithful 
to  their  own  habits,  and  continue  to  fol¬ 
low  the  stated  changes  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  They  all  appear  to 
maintain  a  struggle  either  before  they 
adopt  the  habits  which  belong  to  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  their  new  country,  or  decide  on 
retaining  their  relations  with  the  old.  In 
yielding  to  external  circumstances,  they 
appear  to  have  different  tempers.  This 
appearance  of  contention  is  often  ob¬ 
served  in  plants  of  the  same  species ; 
they  seem  to  hesitate  and  deliberate,  ere 
they  adopt  the  mode  of  performing  the 
functions  of  life.  At  length  when  the 
decision  is  made,  apparently  not  without 
pain  and  effort,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  dis¬ 
cover  an  adequate  cause.  An  oak,  for 
instance,  which  loses  its  leaves  in  a  St. 
Helena  winter  of  G8  degrees,  scarcely 
experiences  the  difference  of  temperature, 
which,  reasoning  by  analogy,  could  cause 
that  change.  It  would  have  continued 
to  maintain  inflexibility,  in  its  original 
climate,  its  old  habits,  though  exposed 
to  far  greater  irregularity  and  severity  of 
climate.  But  though  the  law  is  obeyed 
by  many  plants,  it  does  not  determine 
the  periodical  changes  of  the  whole,  nor 
do  they  all  submit  to  it  with  equal  readi¬ 
ness  and  regularity.  It  would  add,  I 
conceive,  to  the  natural  history  of  vege¬ 
tation,  and  improve  our  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  plants,  were  the  facts 
concerning  their  habits  and  changes, 
under  diffeient  temperatures,  carefully 
<•-01160  ted.” 


pttsuUaiues. 

HUMAN  CREDULITY. 

The  wonderful  miracles  wrought  by 
Bridget  Bostock,  of  Cheshire,  who  healed 
all  diseases  by  prayer,  faith,  and  an  em¬ 
brocation  of  fasting  spittle,  induced  mul¬ 
titudes  to  resort  to  her  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  kept  her  salival  glands 
in  full  employ.  Sir  John  Pryce,  with  a 
high  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  wrote  to  this 
woman  to  make  him  a  visit  at  Newton 
Hall,  in  order  to  restore  to  him  his  third, 
a  favourite,  wife.  His  letter  will  best  tell 
the  foundation  on  which  he  built  his 
strange  hope,  and  every  uncommon  re¬ 
quest. 

To  Mrs.  Bridget  Bostock. 

Madam, —  Having  received  information, 
by  repeated  advices,  both  public  and 
private,  that  you  have  of  late  performed 
many  wonderful  cures,  even  where  the 
best  physicians  have  failed  ;  and  that  the 
means  used  appear  to  be  very  inadequate 
to  the  effect  produced  ;  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  you  as  an  extraordinary  and  highly 
favoured  person.  And  why  may  not  the 
same  most  merciful  God,  who  enables 
you  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing 
to  the  deaf,  and  strength  to  the  same,  also 
enable  you  to  raise  the  dead  to  life  ? 
Now,  having  lately  lost  a  wife,  whom  I 
most  tenderly  loved,  my  children  a  most 
excellent  step-mother,  and  our  acquaint¬ 
ances  a  most  dear  and  valuable  friend, 
you  will  lay  us  all  under  the  highest  ob¬ 
ligations  ;  and  I  earnestly  entreat  you, 
for  God  Almighty’s  sake,  that  you  will 
put  up  your  petitions  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  on  our  behalf,  that  the  deceased 
may  be  restored  to  us,  and  the  late  dame 
Eleanor  Pryce  be  raised  from  the  dead. 
If  your  personal  attendance  appears  to 
you  to  be  necessary,  I  will  send  my  coach 
and  six,  with  proper  servants  to  wait  on 
you  hither,  whenever  you  please  to  ap¬ 
point.  Recompense  of  any  kind  that  you 
may  please  to  propose  would  be  made 
with  the  utmost  gratitude ;  but  I  wish 
the  bare  mention  of  it  is  not  offensive  to 
both  God  and  you. 

I  am,  madam, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  very  much 

afflicted,  humble  servant, 

John  Pryce. 

theological  wit. 

The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Toller,  an  emi¬ 
nent  dissenting  minister,  (joint  preacher 
with  the  celebrated  Dr.  James  Fordyce, 
at  Monkwell-street,)  resided  many  years 
in  the  Lower-street,  Islington.  One  day, 
when  he  got  into  the  stage  to  come  to 
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London,  he  met  with  two  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  a  loquacious  young 
Irishman,  who  was  very  obtrusive  with 
his  44  would-be  wit”  to  the  females.  The 
coachman  soon  stopped  to  take  up  ano¬ 
ther  passenger,  who,  Dutchman-like,  was 
44  slow  to  make  haste.”  A  young  dog, 
being  confined  in  the  neighbourhood,  be¬ 
wailed  its  loss  of  liberty,  by  making  an 
hideous  noise ;  which  all  the  party  agreed 
was  very  disagreeable.  The  Hibernian, 
desirous  to  display  his  wit,  and  to  quiz 
the  parson,  said,  44  The  animal  was  so 
unpleasantly  noisy,  it  must  be  a  presby- 
terian  dog.”  Mr.  Toller  calmly,  but  with 
much  apparent  confidence,  said,  44  I  am 
sure  it  is  an  Irish  dog.” — 44  How  do  you 
know  that  ?”  exclaimed  the  astonished 
young  man  with  eagerness. — 44  I  know 
it,  sir,”  (replied  the  divine,)  44  by  its  im¬ 
pudence  and  its  howl.”  This  seasonable 
retort  cured  the  garrulity  of  the  patient, 
and  gave  him  a  locked-jaw  till  the  stage 
arrived  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

RAMSDEN  THE  OPTICIAN. 

It  was  his  custom  to  retire  in  the  even¬ 
ing  to  what  he  considered  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  corner  in  the  house,  and  take  his 
seat  close  to  the  kitchen  fireside,  in  order 
to  draw  some  plan  for  the  forming  a  nfew 
instrument,  or  scheme  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  one  already  made.  There,  with 
his  drawing  implements  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  him,  a  cat  sitting  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  bread,  butter, 
and  a  small  mug  of  porter  placed  on  the 
other  side,  while  four  or  five  apprentices 
commonly  made  up  the  circle,  he  amused 
himself  with  either  whistling  the  favourite 
air,  or  sometimes  singing  the  old  ballad  of 

"  If  she  is  not  so  true  to  me, 

What  care  I  to  whom  she  be  ? 

What  care  I,  what  care  I,  to  whom  she  be  !” 

and  appeared,  in  this  domestic  group, 
contentedly  happy.  When  he  occasion¬ 
ally  sent  for  a  workman,  to  give  him  ne¬ 
cessary  directions  concerning  what  he 
wished  to  have  done,  he  first  showed  the 
recent  finished  plan,  then  explained  the 
different  parts  of  it,  and  generally  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying,  with  the  greatest  good 
humour,  44  Now  see,  man,  let  us  try  to 
find  fault  with  it and  thus,  by  putting 
two  heads  together,  to  scrutinize  his  own 
performance,  some  alteration  was  proba¬ 
bly  made  for  the  better.  But,  whatever 
expense  an  instrument  had  cost  in  form¬ 
ing,  if  it  did  not  fully  answer  the  intended 
design,  he  would  immediately  say,  after 
a  little  examination  of  the  work,  44  Bobs, 
man  !  this  won’t  do,  we  must  have  at  it 
again ;”  and  then  the  whole  of  that  was 
put  aside,  and  a  new  instrument  begun. 


By  means  of  such  perseverance,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  various  mathematical, 
philosophical,  and  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments  to  perfection.  The  large  theodo¬ 
lite  for  terrestrial  measurements,  and  the 
equal  altitude  instrument  for  astronomy, 
will  always  be  monuments  of  his  fertile, 
penetrating,  arduous,  superior  genius ! 
There  cannot  be  a  lover  (especially  of 
this  more  difficult  part)  of  philosophy,  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  must  ad¬ 
mire  the  abilities,  and  respect  the  memory, 
of  Jesse  Rarnsden.— -Practical  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Telescopes . 
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“  1  am  hut  a  Gatherer  ann  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff." —  Wolton. 

Mr.  Kelly,  in  his  44  Reminiscences,” 
relates,  that  in  17D2  he  was  walking  in 
the  Place  Vendome  with  two  Irish  gen¬ 
tlemen,  a  Colonel  Stark  Macarthy  and  a 
Captain  Fagan,  the  latter  possessing  *4  a 
vast  portion  of  the  ready  wit  of  his  coun¬ 
try.”  Coming  to  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Victory  holding  the  laurel  crown  over  the 
head  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  French  officer 
was  enumerating  the  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments  of  that  heroic  king,  and  particu¬ 
larly  desired  us  to  observe  the  attitude  of 
the  figure  of  Victory.  44  Pray,  sir,”  said 
Fagan,  44  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
the  question — Is  Victory  putting  the 
laurel  on  his  majesty’s  head,  or  taking  it 
off?”  The  question  puzzled  the  French¬ 
man,  and  made  us  laugh  heartily. 


Parr  carried  his  compassion  towards  the 
inferior  tribes  so  far,  that  two  or  three 
hares  found  a  secure  asylum  for  nearly 
two  years  in  his  garden  at  Hatton.  He 
said  that  they  were  his  clients,  for  they 
had  placed  themselves  under  his  protec¬ 
tion.  He  gave  strict  orders  that  they 
should  not  be  shot.  44  It  would  be  a 
gross  violation,”  he  said,  44  of  a  tacit 
covenant  of  hospitality.” 


A  pew  months  since,  a  noble  marquis 
bespoke  a  play  at  a  country  theatre,  the 
representation  of  which  Mr.  Canning, 
prime  minister,  honoured  with  his  pre¬ 
sence.  The  boxes  and  other  parts  of 
the  house  were  crammed,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  pit,  which  looked  beggarly  ; 
on  which  an  actor  observed  to  a  brother 
of  the  sock,  44  We’ve  no  pit  to-night.” — 
44  No  Pitt!”  rejoined  the  other,  44  and 
none  we  want  while  we  have  a  Canning  /’* 
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Hadley,  Mankin,  or  Monkton,  Hadley, 
was  formerly  a  hamlet  to  Edmonton.  It 
lies  north-west  of  Enfield,  and  comprises 
680  acres,  including  240  allotted  in  lieu 
of  the  common  enclosure  of  Enfield  Chase. 
Its  name  is  compounded  of  two  Saxon 
words — Head-leagh,  or  a  high  place; 
Mankin  is  probably  derived  from  the 
connexion  of  the  place  with  the  abbey 
of  Walden,  to  which  it  was  given  by 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex, 
under  the  name  of  the  Hermitage  of 
Hadley.  The  village  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  great  north  road,  eleven 
miles  from  London. 

The  manor  belonged  to  the  Mandevilles, 
the  founder  of  the  Hermitage,  and  was 
given  by  Geoffrey  to  the  monks  of 
Walden ;  in  the  ensuing  two  centuries 
the  manorial  property  underwent  various 
transmissions,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
Pinney  family,  in  the  year  1791,  by  the 
present  proprietor,  Peter  Moore,  Esq. 

The  house  of  the  late  David  Garrow, 
father  to  the  present  judge  of  that  name 
in  the  court  of  exchequer,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  connected  with  a  monastic 
establishment.  Chimney-pieces  remain 
Vol.  x.  G 


in  alto-relievo  :  on  one  is  sculptured  the 
story  of  Sampson  ;  the  other  represents 
many  passages  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
from  his  birth  in  the  stall  to  his  death  on 
the  cross. 

The  parish  church,  of  which  our  en¬ 
graving  gives  a  correct  view,  is  a  hand¬ 
some  structure,  built  at  different  periods. 
The  chancel  bears  marks  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  but  the  body  has  been  built  with 
bricks.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square 
tower,  composed  of  flint,  with  quoins  of 
freestone  ;  on  one  side  is  the  date  Anno 
Domini  Isflff,  cut  in  stone  —  one  side 
of  the  stone  bearing  date  in  the  sculp¬ 
tured  device  of  a  wing;  the  other  that  of  a 
rose.  The  figures  denote  the  year  ]  494 ;  the 
last,  like  the  second  numerical,  being  the 
half  eight ,  often  used  in  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions.  The  unique  vestige  of  the  middle 
ages,  namely,  a  firepan,  or  pitchpot,  on 
the  south-west  tower  of  the  church,  was 
blown  down  in  January,  1779,  and  care¬ 
fully  repaired,  though  now  not  required 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  alarm  at  the 
approach  of  a  foe,  by  lighting  pitch  within 
it.  The  church  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Edward  IV.  as  a 
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chapel  for  religious  service,  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Barnet 
in  1471. 

On  the  window  of  the  north  transcept 
are  some  remains  of  painted  glass,  among 
which  may  be  noticed  the  rebus  of  the 
Gooders,  a  family  of  considerable  con¬ 
sequence  at  Hadley  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  This  consists  of  a  par¬ 
tridge  with  an  ear  of  wheat  in  its  bill ; 
on  an  annexed  scroll  is  the  word  Gooder  ; 
on  the  capital  of  one  of  the  pillars  are 
two  partridges  with  ears  of  corn  in  the 
mouth,  an  evident  repetition  of  the  same 
punning  device,  and  it  is  probable  the 
Gooder’s  were  considerable  benefactors 
towards  building  the  church. 

The  almshouses  for  six  decayed  house¬ 
keepers  were  founded  by  Sir  Roger  Will- 
braham  in  1616,  but  so  slenderly  endowed 
that  they  do  npt  produce  more  than  9/.  6s. 
annually.  Major  Delafonte,  in  1762, 
increased  the  annuity,  which  expired  in 
^805;  but  Mr.  Cottrell  gained  by  sub¬ 
scription  2375/-  in  trust.  The  father  of 
the  late  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  statesman, 
Subscribed  the  sum  of  1000/.  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  almshouses.  The  charity- 
school  for  girls  was  established  in  1773? 
and  was  enlarged  and  converted  into  a 
school  of  industry  in  1800.  Twenty  girls 
in  the  establishment  receive  annually  the 
sum  of  1/.  towards  clothing  ;  thirty  girls 
besides  the  above  are  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  education,  on  paying  the  weekly 
sum  of  2d.  and  succeed  to  the  vacancies 
which  occur  in  the  class  more  largely  as¬ 
sisted.  This  charity  is  in  like  manner 
supported  by  contributions  on  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  boys’  school,  supported  in 
the  same  way,  which  in  1804  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  103/.  10s.,  has  about  se¬ 
venty  day-scholars ;  twenty  are  allowed 
1/.  towards  clothing,  and  instructed  with¬ 
out  any  charge ;  the  remainder  pay  2d. 
weekly. 

Sketch  33oo*. 

No.  XLIII. 

THE  BUTCHER. 

Wolsey,  they  tell  us,  was  a  butcher. 
An  alliterative  couplet  too  was  made  upon 
him  to  that  import : — 

«  By  butchers  born,  by  bishops  bred. 

How  high  his  honour  holds  his  haughty  head.* 

Notwithstanding  which,  however,  and 
other  similar  allusions,  there  have  arisen 
many  disputes  touching  the  veracity  of 
the  assertion ;  yet,  doubtless,  those  who 
first  promulgated  the  idea,  were  keen  ob¬ 
servers  of  men  and  manners ;  and,  pro¬ 
bably,  in  the  critical  examination  of  the 


Cardinal’s  character,  discovered  a  parti¬ 
cular  trait  which  indubitably  satisfied 
them  of  his  origin. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  is  certainly  something  pecu¬ 
liarly  characteristic  in  the  butcher. 

The  pursuit  of  his  calling  appears  to 
have  an  influence  upon  his  manners, 
speech,  and  dress.  Of  all  the  days  in  the 
week,  Saturday  is  the  choicest  for  seeing 
him  to  the  best  advantage.  His  hatless 
head,  shining  with  grease,  his  cheeks  as 
ruddy  as  his  mutton-chops,  his  sky-blue 
frock  and  dark-blue  apron,  his  dangling 
steel  and  sharp-set  knife,  which  ever  and 
anon  play  an  accompaniment  to  his  quick, 
short — u  Buy  !  buy  !”  are  all  in  good 
keeping  with  the  surrounding  objects. 
And  although  this  be  not  hilling  day  with 
him,  he  is  particularly  winning  and  gra¬ 
cious  with  the  serving-maids ;  who  (whirl¬ 
ing  the  large  street-door  key  about  their 
right  thumb,  and  swinging  their  market¬ 
ing  basket  in  their  left  hand)  view  the 
well-displayed  joints,  undecided  which  to 
select,  until  Mr.  Butcher  recommends  a 
leg  or  a  loin ;  and  then  he  so  very  po¬ 
litely  cuts  off  the  fat,  in  which  his  skilful 
hand  is  guided  by  the  high  or  low  price 
of  mutton  fat  in  the  market.  He  is  the 
very  antipode  of  a  fop,  yet  no  man  knows 
how  to  show  a  handsome  leg  off  to  better 
advantage,  or  is  prouder  of  his  calves. 

In  his  noviciate,  when  he  shoulders,  the 
shallow  tray,  and  whistles  cavalierly  on  his 
way  in  his  sausage-meat-complexioned- 
jacket,  there  is  something  marked  as  well 
in  his  character  as  his  habits ;  he  is  never 
moved  to  stay,  except  by  a  brother 
butcher,  or  a  fight  of  dogs  or  boys,  for 
such  scenes  fit  his  singular  fancy.  Then, 
in  the  discussion  of  his  bull-dog’s  beau¬ 
ties,  he  becomes  extraordinarily  eloquent. 
Hafiz,  the  Persian,  could  not  more 
warmly,  or  with  choicer  figure,  describe 
his  mistress’  charms,  than  he  does  Lion’s, 
or  Fowler’s,  or  whatever  the  brute’s 
Christian  name  may  be ;  and  yet  the 
surly,  cynical,  dogged  expression  of  the 
bepraised  beast,  would  almost  make  one 
imagine  he  understood  the  meaning  of 
his  master’s  words,  and  that  his  honest 
nature  despised  the  flattering  encomiums 
he  passes  upon  his  pink  belly  and  legs, 
his  broad  chest,  his  ring-tail,  and  his 
tulip  ears  ! — Absurdities ,  in  Prose  and 
Verse. 


CONFIDENCE  AND  CREDIT. 

( For  the  Mirror,) 

The  day  was  dark,  the  markets  dull. 

The  ’Change  was  thin,  Gazettes  were  full. 
And  half  the  town  was  breaking; 
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The  coutittr-sigu  of  Cash  was  “  Stop  !” 

Bankers  and  bankrupts  shut  up  shop, 

And  honest  hearts  were  aching. 

When  near  the  Bench  my  fancy  spied 
A  faded  form,  with  hasty  stride. 

Beneath  Grief  s  burden  stooping  : 

Her  name  was  Credit,  and  she  said 
Her  father,  Trade,  was  lately  dead, 

Her  mother.  Commerce,  drooping. 

The  smile  that  she  was  wont  to  wear 
Was  wither’d  by  the  hand  of  care. 

Her  eyes  had  lost  their  lustre  ; 

Her  character  was  gone,  she  said. 

For  she  had  basely  been  betray’d, 

And  nobody  would  trust  her. 

For  honest  Industry  had  tried 
To  gain  fair  Credit  for  his  bride, 

And  found  the  damsel  willing. 

But,  ah!  a  fortune-hunter  came, 

And  Speculation  was  his  name, 

A  rake  not  worth  a  shilling. 

The  villain  came,  on  mischief  bent, 

And  goon  gain’d  dad  and  mam's  consent — 

Ah  !  then  pevr  Credit  smarted  ,— 

He  filch’d  her  fortune  and  her  fame. 

He  fix’d  a  blot  upon  her  name. 

And  left  her  broken-hearted. 

While  thus  poor  Credit  seem’d  to  sigh. 

Her  cousiD,  Confidence,  came  by — 

(Methinks  he  must  be  clever) — 

For,  when  he  whisper’d  in  her  ear. 

She  check'd  the  sigh,  she  dried  the  tear. 

And  smiled  as  sweet  as  ever  I 

Jesse  Hammond. 

—  ■ 

CURIOUS  SCRAPS  RELATING 
TO  CELEBRATED  PERSONS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

When  the  famous  Cornelia,  daughter  of 
the  great  Scipio,  was  importuned  by  a 
lady  of  her  acquaintance  to  show  her 
toilette,  she  deferred  satisfying  her  curi¬ 
osity  till  her  children,  who  were  the  fa¬ 
mous  Gracchi,  came  from  school,  and 
then  said,  44  En !  Iubc  ornamenta  mea 
eunt.” — 44  These  are  my  ornaments.” 

Cyneas,  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  asked 
the  king  (before  their  expedition  into 
Italy)  what  he  proposed  to  do  when  he 
had  subdued  the  Romans  ?  He  answered, 
44  Pass  into  Sicily.”  44  What  then  ?” 
said  the  minister.  44  Conquer  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,”  replied  the  king.  44  And 
what  follows  that  ?”  says  the  minister. 
44  Be  sovereign  of  Greece,  and  then  enjoy 
ourselves,”  said  the  king.  44  And  why,” 
replied  the  sensible  minister,  44  can  we 
not  do  this  last  now  ?” 

The  emperors  Nerva,  Trajan,  Antoni- 
nous,  and  Aurelius  sold  their  palaces, 
their  gold  and  silver  plate,  their  valuable 
furniture,  and  other  superfluities,  heaped 
up  by  their  predecessors,  and  banished 
from  their  tables  all  expensive  delicacies. 
.02 


These  princes,  together  with  Vespasian, 
Pertinax,  Alexander,  Severus,  Claudius 
the  Second,  and  Tacitus,  who  were  raised 
to  the  empire  by  their  merit,  and  whom 
all  ages  have  admired  as  the  greatest  and 
the  best  of  princes,  were  always  fond  of 
the  greatest  plainness  in  their  apparel, 
furniture,  and  outward  appearance. 

Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  who 
lived  unknown  and  disgraced  in  Spain, 
was  scarcely  able  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  his  master  Charles  V. ;  and  when  the 
king  asked  who  was  the  fellow  that  was 
so  clamorous  to  speak  to  him,  he  cried 
out,  44 1  am  one  who  have  got  your  ma¬ 
jesty  more  provinces  than  your  father  left 
towns.” 

Camoens,  the  famous  Portuguese  poet, 
was  unfortunately  shipwrecked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Meco,  on  the  coast  of 
Camboja,  and  lost  his  whole  property  ; 
however,  he  saved  his  life  and  his  poems, 
which  he  bore  through  the  waves  in  one 
hand,  whilst  he  swam  ashore  with  the 
other.  It  is  said,  that  his  black  servant, 
a  native  of  Java,  who  had  been  his  com¬ 
panion  for  many  years,  begged  in  the 
Streets  of  Lisbon  for  the  support  of  his 
master,  who  died  in  1579*  His  death,  it 
is  supposed,  was  accelerated  by  the  an¬ 
guish  with  which  he  foresaw  the  ruin 
impending  over  his  country.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  uses  these  remarkable  ex¬ 
pressions  :  44  I  am  ending  the  course  of 
my  life  ;  the  world  will  witness  how  1^ 
have  loved  my  country.  I  have  returned 
not  only  to  die  in  her  bosom,  but  to  die 
with  her.” 

Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
was  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty  ;  and 
her  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  a 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  said  to  have 
lain  in  bed  for  want  of  coals  to  keep  her 
warm.  Pennant  relates  a  melancholy 
fact  of  fallen  majesty  in  the  person  of 
Mary  d’Este,  the  unhappy  queen  of 
James  II.,  who,  flying  with  her  infant 
prince  from  the  ruin  impending  over  their 
house,  after  crossing  the  Thames  from 
abdicated  Whitehall,  took  shelter  beneath 
the  ancient  walls  of  Lambeth  church  a 
whole  hour,  from  the  rain  of  the  incle¬ 
ment  night  of  December  6th,  1686.  Here 
she  waited  with  aggravated  misery  till  a 
common  coach,  procured  from  the  next 
inn,  arrived,  and  conveyed  her  to  Graves¬ 
end,  from  whence  she  sailed,  and  bid 
adieu  to  this  kingdom. 

Pascal,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  and 
best  men  that  ever  lived,  entertained  a 
notion  that  God  made  men  miserable  here 
in  order  to  their  being  happy  hereafter  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  notion,  he  im¬ 
posed  upon  himself  the-  most  painful 
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mortification.  He  even  ordered  a  wall  to 
be  built  before  a  window  in  his  study, 
which  afforded  him  too  agreeable  a  pros¬ 
pect.  He  had  also  a  girdle  full  of  sharp 
points  next  his  skin  ;  and  while  he  was 
eating  or  drinking  any  thing  that  was 
grateful  to  his  palate,  he  was  constantly 
pricking  himself,  that  he  might  not  be 
sensible  of  any  pleasure.  The  virtuous 
Eenelon  submitted  without  reserve  to  the 
arbitrary  sentence  of  the  pope,  when  he 
condemned  a  book  which  he  had  pub¬ 
lished,  and  even  preached  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  his  own  book,  forbidding  his 
friends  to  defend  it.  44  What  gross  and 
humiliating  superstitions  (says  their  bio¬ 
grapher)  have  been  manifested  by  men, 
in  other  respects  of  sound  and  clear  un¬ 
derstandings,  and  of  upright,  honest 
hearts.” 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Ann’s,  Soho, 
says  Pennant,  is  a  marble,  erected  near 
the  grave  of  that  remarkable  personage, 
Theodore  Antony  NewhofF,  king  of  Cor¬ 
sica,  who  died  in  this  parish  in  1756, 
immediately  after  leaving  the  king’s- 
bench  prison,  by  the  benefit  of  the  act  of 
insolvency.  The  marble  was  erected,  and 
the  epitaph  written,  by  the  honourable 
Horace  Walpole : — 

**  The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 

Heroes  and  beggars,  galley-slaves  and  kings  ; 

But  Theodore  this  moral  learn 'd  ere  dead — 

Fate  pour’d  its  lesson  on  his  living  head, 

Bestow’d  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread.” 

He  registered  his  kingdom  of  Corsica  for 
the  use  of  his  creditors.  His  biographer 
says,  44  He  was  a  man  whose  claim  to 
royalty  was  as  indisputable  as  the  most 
ancient  titles  to  any  monarchy  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  be ;  that  is,  the  choice  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  the  voluntary  election  of  an  injured 
people,  who  had  the  common  right  of 
mankind  to  freedom,  and  the  uncommon 
resolution  of  determining  to  be  free.” 

P.  T.  W. 


44  THE  LILY  BELLS  ARE  WET 
WITH  DEW.” 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  trans¬ 
mitting  to  you  a  piece  of  a  Latin  ode, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  original 
of  the  song — -44  The  lily  bells  are  wet 
with  dew,”  in  Miss  Mitford’s  44  Drama¬ 
tic  Scenes,”  which  appeared  in  your  mis¬ 
cellany  of  June  23,  1827* 

It  is  copied  from  an  old  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1697,  by  Charles  Elford, 
entitled  44  Gemmae  Poetarum.” 

If  you  think  it  worthy  insertion,  I 
should  feel  obliged  by  its  appearance. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  T.  S. 


Lilia  rorescunt,  jubara  osculo  blaude  rosarum 
Florera  tauguut — 6,  dives  odore, 

O,  splendens  tinctu  floretum — est  *  * 

Surge  Feronia...  et  sertum  texe 
Caesariem  nunc  implectare  tuum  coracinum 
Ne  aestu  medio  sol  flores  abripiat. 

In  coelo  tenuis  nubes  est,  lenta  susurra 
Cum  aura  veniuut — aut  imbrem  vatioinans 
Aut  nivem :  orire,  Feronia,  crinem  stringere 
caut6 

Sertum  age,  ne  veniat  tempestas  miuitaus. 

I  have  translated  it  thus,  which  you 
may  perceive  is  strictly  literal : — 

The  iilies  are  wet  with  the  dew— the  sunbeams 
with  a  kiss  gently  touch  the  flower  of  the  roses. 

- 0  the  garden  is  rich  of  scent — is  bright  of 

hue. - Arise  Feronia  ana  weave  the  garland 

even  now  to  braid  thy  ravenlike  bair,  lest  at 

mid-day  the  sun  should  spoil  the  flowers. - Id. 

the  sky  there  is  a  little  cloud,  gentle  whisper¬ 
ings  come  with  the  gale— they  tell  of  rain  or 

snow. - Arise  Feronia  and  carefully  weave  the 

garland  to  bind  up  thy  hair,  lest  the  threatening 
storm  should  come. 


Astronomical  Occurrences 
FOR  AUGUST ,  1827. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

It  has  been  computed,  that  all  the  celes¬ 
tial  orbs  perceived  by  the  unassisted  eye 
(which  on  a  clear  night  never  exceed 
1,000,)  do  not  form  the  80,000  part  of 
those  which  may  be  descried  by  the  help 
of  a  telescope,  through  which  they  appear 
prodigiously  increased  in  number;  se¬ 
venty  stars  have  been  counted  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  pleiades ,  and  no  fewer 
than  2,000  in  that  of  Orion. 

The  galaxy ,  or  via  lactea,  (milky 
way,)  is  a  remarkable  appearance  in  the 
heavens,  being  a  broad  ray  of  whitish 
colour  surrounding  the  whole  celestial 
concave,  whose  light  proceeds  from  vast 
clusters  of  stars,  discoverable  only  by  the 
telescope.  Mr.  Brydone,  in  his  journey 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Etna,  found  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  make  a  most  glorious  appear¬ 
ance,  44  like  a  pure  flame  that  shot  across 
the  heavens.” 

Dr.  Herschel  made  many  observations 
on  this  portion  of  the  heavens,  using  a 
Newtonian  reflector  of  twenty  feet  focal 
length,  and  an  aperture  of  eighteen  inches. 
With  this  powerful  telescope  he  com¬ 
pletely  resolved  the  whitish  appearance 
into  stars,  which  the  telescopes  he  had 
formerly  used  had  not  light  enough  to 
do.  In  the  most  vacant  place  to  be  met 
with  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  found 
sixty-three  stars  ;  other  six  fields,  or  ap¬ 
parent  spaces  in  the  heavens,  which  he 
could  see  at  once  through  his  telescope, 
averaged  seventy -nine  stars  in  each  field  : 
thus  he  found  that  by  allowing  15  min. 
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of  a  deg.  for  the  diameter  of  his  field  of 
view,  a  belt  of  15  deg.  long,  and  2  deg. 
broad,  which  he  had  often  seen  pass  before 
his  telescope  in  an  hour’s  time  could  not 
contain  less  than  50,000  stars,  large 
enough  to  be  distinctly  numbered,  besides 
which  he  suspected  twice  as  many  more, 
which  could  be  seen  only  now  and  then 
by  faint  glimpses,  for  want  of  sufficient 
light.  In  the  most  crowded  part  of  that 
region  he  informs  us,  he  has  had  fields  rf 
view  which  contained  no  less  than  588 
stars,  and  these  were  continued  for  many 
minutes,  so  that  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  time  there  passed  no  less  than 
II (>,000  stars.  He  also  intimates  the 
probability  of  the  sun  being  placed  in  this 
great  stratum,  though  perhaps  not  in  the 
very  centre  of  its  thickness. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  galaxy  it 
seems  to  encompass  the  whole  heavens,  as 
it  certainly  must  if  the  sun  be  within  the 
same.  From  succeeding  observations 
made  by  Dr.  Herschel,  he  gathers  that  the 
milky  way  is  a  most  extensive  stratum 
of  stars  of  various  sizes,  and  our  sun  evi¬ 
dently  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  belong¬ 
ing  to  it.  In  viewing  and  gauging  this 
shining  zone  in  almost  every  direction,  he 
found  the  number  of  stars  composing  it, 
by  the  account  of  those  gauges  constantly 
increase  and  decrease  in  proportion  to  its 
apparent  brightness  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  nebulae ,  or  small  whitish  specks, 
discoverable  by  telescopes  in  various  parts 
of  the  heavens  are  owing  to  the  same 
cause.  Former  astronomers  could  only 
reckon  103,  but  Herschel  counts  upwards 
of  1,250.  He  has  also  discovered  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  them,  which  he  calls  planetary 
nebulae,  on  account  of  their  brightness, 
and  shining  with  a  well  defined  disk. 

The  sun  enters  Virgo  on  the  23rd  at 
11  h.  42  m.  evening. 

Mercury  comes  to  his  inferior  conjunc¬ 
tion  on  the  13th  at  IJh.  morning,  be¬ 
comes  stationary  on  the  22nd,  and  is  at 
his  greatest  elongation  on  the  31st,  when 
he  passes  his  ascending  node ;  he  may  be 
seen  early  on  that  morning  rising  at  3j  h. 

Venus  is  in  conjunction  with  Mars  on 
the  2 1  st  at  3  h.  afternoon  ;  she  rises  on 
the  1st  at  2  h.  38  m.,  and  on  the  31st  at 
4  h.  10  m.  morning. 

Jupiter  still  continues  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  western  part  of  the  heavens, 
setting  on  the  1st  at  Oh.  43m.,  and  on 
the  31st  at  8  h.  None  of  the  eclipses  of 
his  satellites  are  visible  during  the  month 
in  consequence  of  hi3  being  so  near  the 
sun. 

Herschel' comes  to  the  south  on  the  1st 
at  1 1  h.  6  m.,  and  on  the  31st  at  9h. 
48  m.  evening. 

Spica  virginis  (the  virgin’s  spike),  in 


the  constellation  Virgo  culminates  on  the 
1st  at  4  h.  32  m.  afternoon,  being  situated 
10  deg.  13  m.  south  of  the  equator,  at  a 
meridional  elevation  of  28  deg.  26  m. 
Arcturas  in  Bootes  south  at  5  h.  23  m. 
with  20  deg.  north  delineation,  and  at  an 
altitude  of  58  deg.  46  m.  Antares  in  the 
heart  of  Scorpio  at  7  h.  34  m.,  declination 
26  deg.  south,  elevation  12  deg.  38  m. 
Altair  in  the  Eagle  at  10  h.  57  m.,  de¬ 
clination  8  deg.  24  m.  north,  altitude 
47  deg.  3  m.  Fomalhaut  in  the  most 
southern  fish  of  the  constellation  Pisces 
at  2  h.  6  m.  morning,  having  a  southern 
declination  of  30  deg.  34  m.,  being  ele¬ 
vated  only  8  deg.  5  m.  above  the  horizon. 

The  above  stars  come  to  the  meridian 
4  min.  earlier  every  evening ;  they  are  all 
of  the  first  magnitude  (with  the  exception 
of  Altair ,  which  is  of  the  second,)  and 
may  be  easily  distinguished  any  hour  of 
the  day  with  a  magnifying  power  of 
thirty  times  ;  stars  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude  require  a  power  of  100,  but  when 
the  sun  is  not  more  than  two  hours  above 
the  horizon,  they  may  be  seen  with  a 
power  of  sixty. 

Pasche. 
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ROSALIE  BERTON. 

(  Concluded  from  page  7 4.) 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  I  visited 
S - ,  and  the  union  of  Henri  and  Ro¬ 

salie,  though  not  positively  fixed,  was 
regarded  as  an  event  by  no  means  distant. 
Every  one  was  interested  for  the  young 
and  handsome  couple,  and  wished  for 
their  espousal.  Rosalie’s  friends  longed 
for  the  day  when  she  was  to  wed  the 
young  and  handsome  Henri ;  and  Henri’s 
comrades  were  perpetually  urging  him  to 
cement  his  union  with  the  lovely  Rosalie. 

We  left  the  place  with  every  kind  wish 
for  the  young  and  betrothed  pair.  I  have 

not  since  revisited  S - ,  but  by  letters 

from  my  friend,  I  have  been  informed, 
that  this  commencement  of  their  loves 
had  a  sad  and  melancholy  sequel. 

.After  our  departure,  it  seems,  the  lovers 
continued  equally  attached  ;  arrangements 
were  making  for  their  union,  and  it  waa 
intended  that  Henri  should  leave  the 
army  previous  to  their  marriage.  But 
just  at  this  juncture,  and  as  he  wa3  about 
to  leave  his  corps,  rumours  ot  war  were 
circulated,  the  enterprise  against  Spain 
was  projected,  and  the  royal  guard  was 
one  of  the  first  corps  ordered  for  service. 
Henri,  with  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  a 
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soldier,  felt  all  his  former  ardour  revive ; 
and  longed  to  mingle  in  the  ranks  of 
glory,  ere  he  left  them  for  ever.  He, 
doubtless,  felt  severely  the  separation  from 
Rosalie ;  yet  his  feelings  were  described 
to  me  as  being  of  a  joyous  character,  and 
as  if  evincing  that  he  felt  happy  that  the 
opportunity  of  joining  his  brethren  in 
arms,  and  of  signalizing  himself  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  had  presented  itself, 
previous  to  his  marriage  and  his  quitting 
the  service. 

The  enterprise  against  Spain,  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  French  army  commonly  did, 
to  be  a  mere  excursion  of  pleasure,  which, 
while  it  led  them  into  a  country  which 
many  of  them  had  never  visited  before, 
would  also  afford  them  the  occasion  of 
gathering  laurels  which  might  serve  to 
redeem  somewhat  of  their  lost  glory.  Hs 
therefore  looked  forward  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  on  the  whole,  with  feelings  of  ardour 
and  delight,  and  even  longed  for  its  ap¬ 
proach.  Not  so  Rosalie !  She  looked 
on  war  and  bloodshed  with  the  natural 
apprehensions  of  her  sex  ;  and  saw  in  the 
projected  expedition,  and  its  prospects  of 
glory,  only  danger  and  death  to  her  lover ! 
Her  spirits  received  a  severe  shock  when 
the  intelligence  was  first  communicated — 
she  gradually  lost  her  cheerfulness  and 
spirits ;  the  song,  the  dance,  had  no 
longer  charm  or  interest  for  her,  and  she 
could  only  contemplate  the  approaching 
separation  with  sorrow  and  dismay  ! 

Henri  perceived  her  depression,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  combat  and  remove  her  fears 
by  arguments  fond,  but  unavailing.  It 
was  only,  he  would  urge,  a  jaunt  of  plea¬ 
sure  ;  it  would  admit  his  speedy  return, 
when  he  would  come  to  lay  his  services  at 
her  feet,  and  claim  the  hand  which  was 
already  promised  to  his  hopes ;  and  surely, 
then,  Rosalie  could  not  regret  his  obey¬ 
ing  the  call  of  duty  and  of  honour ;  or 
like  her  lover  the  worse,  when  crowned 
with  victory  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
To  these  and  similar  assurances,  Rosalie 
could  only  reply  with  the  mute  eloquence 
of  tears  ;  and  nothing  could  divest  her  of 
the  apprehension  with  which  she  ever  re¬ 
garded  an  enterprise  which  she  seemed  to 
consider  from  the  first  as  fatal. 

The  time  however  drew  on,  the  dreaded 
period  arrived,  the  Royal  Guard  left  its 

quarters,  and  departed  from  S - .  Henri 

took  a  fond  and  passionate  adieu  of  his 
betrothed ;  and  Rosalie,  having  sum¬ 
moned  all  her  fortitude  to  her  aid,  went 
through  the  parting  scene  with  more  firm¬ 
ness  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
her,  though  her  feelings,  afterwards,  were 
described  as  of  the  most  agonizing  kind. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  the  ar¬ 
dent  feelings  of  man,  and  the  tender  and 


gentle  sympathies  of  woman,  that  while  his 
sorrow  is  alleviated  by  a  thousand  miti¬ 
gating  circumstances  of  ardour  and  ex¬ 
citement,  which  relieve  his  attention,  and 
soothe,  though  they  do  not  annihilate  his 
grief ;  she  can  only  brood  over  her  feel¬ 
ings,  and  suffer  in  silence  and  in  sorrow. 
Henri  marched  out  with  his  regiment  in 
all  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and  with  all 
the  “  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of 
war,”  while  Rosalie  could  only  retire  to 
her  chamber  and  weep. 

Time  passed  on  ;  letters  were  received 
from  Henri,  which  spoke  in  ardent  terms 
of  his  journey,  and  of  the  new  and  sin¬ 
gular  scenes  unfolded  to  his  view.  He 
adverted  also  to  his  return,  mentioned  the 
war  as  a  mere  pastime,  and  as  an  agree¬ 
able  jaunt,  the  termination  of  which  he 
only  desired,  because  it  would  once  more 
restore  him  to  his  Rosalie.  It  was  re¬ 
marked,  however,  that  she  never  recovered 
her  cheerfulness  ;  to  all  her  lover’s  assur¬ 
ances  she  could  only  reply  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  distrust,  and  with  feelings  of  sor¬ 
row  ;  and  when  she  wrote,  it  was  to  express 
her  fears  of  the  campaign,  and  her  wish 
that  it  were  over,  and  that  they  were  again 
united  in  safety. 

And  constantly  did  the  good  and  pious 
girl  offer  up  her  prayers  for  her  lover,  as 
she  repaired  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  at  S — — ,  to  perform  her  daily 
devotions. 

The  season  advanced :  the  French 
marched  through  Spain,  and  reached  Ca¬ 
diz.  At  this  last  hope  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tionalists,  a  strong  resistance  was  expected, 
and  Henri  had  written  from  Seville,  that 
his  next  letter  would  announce  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  campaign.  Alas  !  he  never 
wrote  again  !  Time  flew  on  ;"Ithe  jour¬ 
nals  announced  the  fall  of  the  Trocadero ; 
the  surrender  of  Cadiz,  and  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand ;  yet  there  came  no  news 
from  Henri !  Then  did  the  gentle  girl 
sink  into  all  the  despondency  of  disap¬ 
pointment  ;  and  as  day  after  day  passed 
and  brought  no  tidings  of  her  lover,  her 
beauty  and  her  health  suffered  alike,  she 
languished  and  pined  till  she  scarce  re¬ 
tained  the  semblance  of  her  former  self. 

At  last  came  a  letter ;  it  was  from 
Spain,  but  it  was  written  in  a  stranger’s 
hand,  and  its  sable  appendages  bespoke 
the  fatal  nature  of  ifs  contents.  It  was 
from  a  brother  officer  of  Henri,  stating 
that  his  regiment  had  been  foremost  in 
the  attack,  and  that  the  Trocadero,  the 
;  last  resource  of  the  Constitutionalists,  had 
been  carried  with  the  loss  of  but  few 
killed ;  but,  alas  !  among  that  few,  was 
Henri  !  He  was  shot  through  the  body 
while  leading  his  men  to  the  assault.  He 
fell  instantly  dead,  and  the  writer  ex- 
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pressed  his  desire  that  the  sad  intelligence 
should  be  conveyed  as  gently  as  possible 
to  Rosalie. 

Unhappily,  by  one  of  those  chances 
which  often  occur,  as  if  to  aggravate  mis¬ 
fortune,  it  was  Rosalie  who  received  the 
fatal  letter  from  the  postman’s  hands  ! 
She  tore  it  open ;  read  its  dreadful  con¬ 
tents  ;  and  with  a  wild  and  frenzied  shriek, 
fell  senseless  to  the  ground  !  She  was 
borne  to  her  bed,  where  every  care  and 
attention  was  bestowed ;  but  her  illness 
rapidly  assumed  a  threatening  and  a  dan¬ 
gerous  character.  A  fever  seized  her 
frame  ;  she  became  at  once  delirious ;  nor 
did  reason  again  resume  her  throne  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  months  of  suffering 
and  agony,  that  she  recovered,  if  that 
could  be  called  recovery,  which  gave  back 
a  deformed  and  hapless  lunatic,  bereft  of 
intellect  and  of  beauty,  in  place  of  the 
once  gay  and  fascinating  Rosalie.  The 
dread  aberration  of  intellect  was  attributed 
by  her  medical  attendants  to  the  fatal  and 
sudden  shock  which  she  had  sustained, 
and  to  its  effect  on  a  mind  weakened  by 
previous  anxiety  and  sorrow  ;  while  they 
feared  her  malady  was  of  a  nature,  which 
admitted  no  hope  of  the  return  of  reason. 

Her  mind,  it  was  stated,  remained  an 
entire  blank.  Imbecile,  vacant,  drivel¬ 
ling — she  appeared  almost  unconscious  of 
former  existenece  ;  and  of  those  subjects 
which  formerly  engrossed  her  attention, 
and  excited  her  feelings,  there  were 
scarcely  any  on  which  she  now  evinced 
any  emotion.  Even  the  name  of  her 
lover  was  almost  powerless  on  her  soul, 
and  if  repeated  in  her  hearing,  seemed 
scarcely  to  call  forth  her  notice. 

One  only  gift  remained,  in  all  its  nafive 
pathos,  tenderness,  and  beauty — her  voice, 
so  sweet  before  her  illness,  seemed,  amid 
the  wreck  of  youth,  and  joy,  and  love, 
and  all  that  was  charming  and  endeared, 
to  have  only  become  sweeter  still !  She 
was  incapable  or  unwilling  to  learn  any 
new  airs,  but  she  would  occasionally  re¬ 
collect  snatches  of  former  songs  or  duets, 
which  she  and  Henri  had  sung  together, 
and  she  would  pour  the  simple  melodies 
in  strains  of  more  than  mortal  sweetness ! 

This,  alas !  was  the  only  relic  of  former 
talent  or  taste  that  she  retained  ;  in  all 
other  respects,  her  mind  and  body,  instead 
of  evincing  symptoms  of  recovery,  seemed 
to  sink  in  utter  hopelessness  and  despair ; 
and  an  early  tomb  seems  to  be  the  best 
and  kindest  boon  which  heaven,  in  its 
mercy,  can  bestow,  on  the  once  fair  and 
fascinating  Rosalie  ! 

Tales  of  all  Nations. 


sanecbotcs  anu  Recollections. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Our  recollections ; 

With  gravities  for  grftver  folk. 


TAVERNS  AND  CLUB-HOUSES. 

Almost  every  tavern  of  note  about  town 
hath  or  had  its  club.  The  Mermaid 
Tavern  is  immortalized  as  the  house 
resorted  to  by  Shakspeare,  Jonson, 
Fletcher,  and  Beaumont ;  the  Devil — 
which,  Pennant  informs  us,  stood  on  the 
site  of  Ohild’s-place,  Temple  Bar — was 
the  scene  of  many  a  merry  meeting  of  the 
choice  spirits  in  old  days ;  at  Will’s 
Coffee-house,  in  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature,  societies  were  held  to 
which  Steele,  and  Pope,  and  Addison  be¬ 
longed  ;  Doctor  Johnson,  Hawkesworth, 
the  elder  Salter,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
were  members  of  a  club  formerly  held  at 
the  King’s-head,  in  Ivy-lane ;  the  noto¬ 
rious  Dick  England,  Dennis  O’Kelly, 
and  Hull,  with  their  associates,  had, 
many  years  ago,  a  sporting-club  at  Mun- 
day’s  Coffee-house ;  the  Three  Jolly 
Pigeons,  in  Butcher-hall-lane,  was  for¬ 
merly  the  gathering  place  of  a  set  of  old 
school  bibliopoles,  who  styled  themselves 
the  Free  and  Easy  Counsellors  under  the 
Cauliflower ;  stay-maker  Hugh  Kelly, 
Goldsmith,  Ossian  Macpherson,  Garrick, 
Cumberland,  and  the  Woodfalls,  with 
several  noted  men  of  that  day,  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  club  at  the  St.  James’s  Coffee¬ 
house  ;  the  Kit-Cat,  which  took  its  name 
from  one  Christopher  Cat,  a  pastry-cook, 
was  held  at  a  tavern  in  King-street,  West¬ 
minster  ;  Button’s — but  truly  the  task  of 
enumerating  the  several  clubs,  of  which 
we  find  notices  u  in  the  books,”  as  the 
lawyers  have  it,  would  be  endless. — 
Every  Night  Book . 

CONVERSATION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  wo¬ 
men  very  much  cherishes  the  natural 
weakness  of  being  taken  with  outside  ap¬ 
pearance.  Talk  of  a  new-married  couple, 
and  you  immediately  hear  whether  they 
keep  their  coach-and-six,  or  eat  in  plate. 
Mention  the  name  of  an  absent  lady,  and 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  learn  something 
of  her  gown  and  petticoat.  A  ball  is  a 
great  help  to  discourse,  and  a  birthday 
furnishes  conversation  for  a  twelvemonth 
after.  A  furbelow  of  precious  stones,  a 
hat  buttoned  with  a  diamond,  a  brocade 
waistcoat  or  petticoat,  are  standing  topics. 
— Addison. 

BILDERDYK. 

William  Bilderdyk,  admired  as  the 
first  poet  that  modern  Holland  has  pro- 
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duced,  and  not  less  distinguished  by  the 
brilliant  qualities  of  his  mind,  did  not,  in 
his  youth,  seem  to  show  any  happy  dis¬ 
position  for  study.  His  father,  who 
formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his 
talents,  was  much  distressed,  and  fre¬ 
quently  reproached  him  in  severe  terms 
for  his  inattention  and  idleness,  to  which 
young  Bilderdyk  did  not  appear  to  pay 
much  attention.  In  1770,  the  father, 
with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  came  to 
stimulate  him,  by  showing  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  prize  offered  by  the  Society  of 
Leyden,  and  decreed  to  the  author  of  a 
piece  of  poetry,  signed  with  these  words, 
“  An  Author  18  years  old,”  who  was  in¬ 
vited  to  make  himself  known.  “  You 
ought  to  blush,  idler,”  said  old  Bilderdyk 
to  his  son.  ‘‘  Here  is  a  boy  only  of  your 
age,  and  though  so  young,  is  the  pride 
and  happiness  of  his  parents  ;  and  you 

_ “  It  is  myself,”  answered  young 

William,  throwing  himself  into  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  arms. 

SIR  ANTHONY  CARLISLE, 

Who  has  often  filled  the  anatomical 
chair  at  the  Royal  Academy,  is  no  less 
abstruse  and  instructive  than  pleasant 
and  amusing.  His  illustrative  anecdotes 
are  always  excellent,  and  his  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  them  quite  dramatic.  We  have  found 
him  even  more  agreeable  as  a  private 
talker  than  as  a  lecturer ;  he  is  rich  in 
the  old  lore  of  England  —he  will  hunt  a 
phrase  through  several  reigns — propose 
derivations  for  words  which  are  equally 
ingenious  and  learned — follow  a  proverb 
for  generations  back,  and  discuss  on  the 
origin  of  language  as  though  he  had  never 
studied  aught  beside :  he  knows  more 
than  any  other  person  we  ever  met  with  of 
the  biography  of  talented  individuals-— in 
the  philosophyr-of  common  life  he  is  quite 
an  adept — a  capital  chronologist — a  man 
of  fine  mind  and  most  excellent  memory : 
his  experience  has,  of  course,  been  very 
great,  and  he  has  taken  good  advantage 
of  it.  We  remember  he  once  amused  us 
for  half  a  day  by  adducing  instances  of 
men  who,  although  possessed  of  mean 
talents,  had  enabled  themselves  to  effect 
wonders,  by  simply  hoarding  in  their 
minds,  and  subsequently  acting  upon,  an 
immense  number  of  facts :  from  this  sub¬ 
ject  we  naturally  enough  fell  into  a  dis¬ 
course  on  the  importance,  in  many  cases 
and  situations,  of  attending  to  trifles.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  he  mentioned  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  occurred  to  an  eminent  sur¬ 
geon  within  his  own  memory  ;  it  was  as 
follows  :  A  gentleman,  residing  about  a 
post-stage  from  town,  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  which  eventually  rendered  amputa¬ 
tion  of  a  limb  indispensable.  The  surgeon 


alluded  to  was  requested  to  perform  the 
operation,  and  went  from  town  with  two 
pupils  to  the  g.mtleman’s  house,  on  the 
day  appointed,  for  that  purpose.  The 
usual  preliminaries  being  arranged,  he 
proceeded  to  operate ;  the  tourniquet  was 
applied,  the  flesh  divided,  and  the  bone 
laid  bare,  when,  to  his  astonishment  and 
horror,  he  discovered  that  his  instrument- 
case  was  without  the  saw !  Here  was  a 
situation  !  Luckily  his  presence  of  mind 
did  not  forsake  him.  Without  apprising 
his  patient  of  the  terrible  fact,  he  put  one 
of  his  pupils  into  his  carriage,  and  told 
the  coachman  to  gallop  to  town.  It  was 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  saw  was 
obtained,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
patient  lay  suffering.  The  agony  of  the 
operator,  though  great,  was  scarcely  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  his  neglect  in 
not  seeing  that  all  his  instruments  were 
in  the  case  before  he  started. 

Basil  Montagu,  the  water  drinking 
barrister,  who  was  present  during  the 
narration  of  this  anecdote,  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  discussion,  mentioned  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  propriety  of  noticing  those 
minor  circumstances  in  life,  which  are 
usually  suffered  to  pass  unheeded  by 
people  in  general.  A  man  of  talent  was 
introduced  into  a  company  of  strangers  ; 
he  scarcely  spoke  after  his  first  salutation 
until  he  wished  the  party  good  night. 
Almost  every  one  dubbed  him  a  fool ;  the 
lady  hostess,  who,  be  it  remarked,  had 
not  been  previously  informed  of  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  her  new  guest,  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  “  I  am  sure,”  said  she,  “  that 
you  are  all  wrong ;  for,  though  he  said 
nothing,  I  remarked  that  he  always 
laughed  in  the  right  place”  —  Every 
Night  Book. 


A  FACT. 

Pat  went  to  his  mistress :  “  My  lady,  your  mare 

In  harness,  goes  well  as  a  dray-horse,  I  swear  : 

I  tried,  as  you’re  thinking  to  sell  her,  or  let  her. 

For  coming  on  thus,  she’ll  go  off  all  the  better.” 

“  ’Twas  very  well  thought  of”  the  lady  re- 
.  plied, 

“  You’ve  acted  a  sensible  part. 

But  Patrick,  pray  tell  me  the  day  that  you 
tried, 

Of  whom  did  you  borrow  the  cart  ?* 

“  The  cart  ?  why,  she  walk'd  well  in  harness, 
l  saw, 

But  I  thought  not,  by  no  manes,  to  try  if 
she’d  drav)  ; 

For  says  I,  by  Saint  Patrick,  who,  her  cornea 
to  view. 

To  tell  him,  she  has  been  ‘  in  harness  ’  will 
do  !” 

M.  L.  B. 
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AUGUST. 


All  around 

The  yellow  sheaves,  catching  the  burning  beam, 
Glow,  golden  lustre. 


This  is  the  month  of  harvest.  The  crops 
usually  begin  with  rye  and  oats,  proceed 
with  wheat,  and  finish  with  pease  and 
beans.  Harvest-home  is  still  the  greatest 
rural  holiday  in  England,  because  it  con¬ 
cludes  at  once  the  most  laborious  and 
most  lucrative  of  the  farmer's  employ¬ 
ments,  and  unites  repose  and  profit. 
Thank  heaven,  there  are,  and  must  be, 
seasons  of  some  repose  in  agricultural 
employments,  or  the  countryman  would 
work  with  as  unceasing  a  madness,  and 
contrive  to  be  almost  as  diseased  and  un¬ 
healthy  as  the  citizen.  But  here  again, 
and  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned, 
our  holiday-making  is  not  what  it  was. 
Our  ancestors  used  to  burst  into  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  joy  at  the  end  of  harvest,  and 
even  mingled  their  previous  labour  with 
considerable  merry-making,  in  which  they 
imitated  the  equality  of  the  earlier  ages. 
They  crowned  the  wheat-sheaves  with 
flowers,  they  sung,  they  shouted,  they 
danced,  they  invited  each  other,  or  met 
to  feast  as  at  Christmas,  in  the  halls  of 
rich  houses ;  and,  what  was  a  very  ami¬ 
able  custom,  and  wise  beyond  the  com¬ 
moner  wisdom  that  may  seem  to  lie  on 
the  top  of  it,  every  one  that  had  been 
concerned,  man,  woman,  and  child,  re¬ 
ceived  a  little  present,  ribbons,  laces,  or 
sweetmeats. 

The  number  of  flowers  is  now  sensibly 


Mrs.  Robinson. 

diminished.  Those  that  flower  newly  are 
nigella,  zinnias,  polyanthuses,  love-apples, 
mignonette,  capsicums,  Michaelmas  dai¬ 
sies,  auriculus,  asters  or  stars,  and  China- 
asters.  The  additional  trees  and  shrubs 
in  flower  are  the  tamarisk,  altheas,  Vene¬ 
tian  sumach,  pomegranates,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  passion-flower,  the  trumpet  flower, 
and  the  virgin’s  bower  or  clematis, 
which  is  such  a  quick  and  handsome 
climber.  But  the  quantity  of  fruit  is 
considerably  multiplied,  especially  that 
of  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  and  grapes. 
And  if  the  little  delicate  white  flowers 
have  at  last  withdrawn  from  the  hot  sun, 
the  wastes,  marshes,  and  woods  are  dressed 
in  the  luxuriant  attire  of  ferns  and  heaths, 
with  all  their  varieties  of  green,  purple, 
and  gold.  A  piece  of  waste  land,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  ground  is  broken  up  into 
little  inequalities,  as  Hampstead -heath, 
for  instance,  is  now  a  most  bright  as  well 
as  picturesque  object;  all  the  ground, 
which  is  in  light,  giving  the  sun,  as  it 
were,  gold  for  gold.  Mignonette,  intended 
to  flower  in  winter,  should  now  be  planted 
in  pots,  and  have  the  benefit  of  a  warm 
situation.  Seedlings  in  pots  should  have 
the  morning  sunshine,  and  annuals  in 
pots  be  frequently  watered. 

In  the  middle  of  this  month,  the  young 
goldfinch  broods  appear,  lapwings  con¬ 
gregate,  thistle-down  floats,  and  birds  re- 


so 
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sume  their  spring  songs  : — a  little  after¬ 
wards  flies  abound  in  windows,  linnets 
congregate,  and  bulls  make  their  shrill 
autumnal  bellowing;  and  towards  the 
end  the  beech  tree  turns  yellow, — the  first 
symptom  of  approaching  autumn.* 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

ilubltc  journals. 

LEOPARD-HUNTING. 

The  leopard  of  Southern  Africa  is  known 
among  the  Cape  colonists  by  the  name  of 
tiger ;  but  is,  in  fact,  the  real  leopard,  the 
Felis  jubata  of  naturalists,  well  known 
for  the  beauty  of  its  shape  and  spotted 
skin,  and  the  treachery  and  fierceness  of 
its  disposition.  The  animal  called  leopard 
( luipaard )  by  the  Cape  Dutch  boors,  is 
a  species  of  the  panther,  and  is  inferior 
to  the  real  leopard  in  size  and  beauty. 
Both  of  them  are  dreaded  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  on  account  of  the  ravages 
which  they  occasionally  commit  among 
the  flocks,  and  on  the  young  cattle  and 
horses  in  the  breeding  season. 

The  South  African  panther  is  a  cow¬ 
ardly  animal,  and,  like  the  hyena,  flies 
from  the  face  of  man.  The  leopard  also, 
though  his  low,  half-smothered  growl  is 
frequently  heard  by  night,  as  he  prowls 
like  an  evil  spirit  around  the  cottage  or 
the  kraal,  will  seldom  or  never  attack 
mankind,  (children  excepted,)  unless  pre¬ 
viously  assailed  or  exasperated.  When 
hunted,  as  he  usually  is  with  dogs,  he  in¬ 
stinctively  betakes  himself  to  a  tree,  when 
he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  shot  of  the 
huntsman.  The  leopard,  however,  though 
far  inferior  in  strength  and  intrepidity  to 
the  lion,  is  yet  an  exceedingly  active  and 
furious  animal ;  and  when  driven  to  ex¬ 
tremity,  proves  himself  occasionally  an 
antagonist  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The 
colonists  relate  many  instances  of  ardu¬ 
ous  and  even  fatal  encounters  with  the 
hunted  leopard.  The  following  is  one 
of  these  adventures,  which  occurred  in  a 
frontier  district  in  1822,  as  described  by 
one  of  the  two  individuals  so  perilously 
engaged  in  it. 

Two  boors  returning  from  hunting  the 
Hartebeest,  ( antelope  bubalis ,)  fell  in 
with  a  leopard  in  a  mountain  ravine,  and 
immediately  gave  chase  to  him.  The 
animal  at  first  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
clambering  up  a  precipice;  but  being 
hotly  pressed,  and  slightly  wounded  by  a 
musket-ball,  he  turned  upon  his  pursuers 
with  that  frantic  ferocity  which  on  such 
emergencies  he  frequently  displays,  and 
springing  upon  the  man  who  had  fired  at 
him,  tore  him  from  his  horse  to  the  ground, 
*  The  Months. 


biting  him  at  the  same  time  very  severely 
in  the  shoulder,  and  tearing  his  face  and 
arms  with  his  talons.  The  other  hunter, 
seeing  the  danger  of  his  comrade,  (he  was, 
if  I  mistake  not,  his  brother,)  sprung 
from  his  horse,  and  attempted  to  shoot 
the  leopard  through  the  head  ;  but,  whe¬ 
ther  owing  to  trepidation,  or  the  fear  of 
wounding  his  friend,  or  the  sudden  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  animal,  he  unfortunately 
missed. 

The  leopard,  abandoning  his  prostrate 
enemy,  darted  with  redoubled  fury  upon 
this  second  antagonist ;  and  so  fierce  and 
sudden  was  his  onset,  that  before  the  boor 
could  stab  him  with  his  hunting-knife,  he 
had  struck  him  in  the  eyes  with  his 
claws,  and  torn  the  scalp  over  his  fore¬ 
head.  In  this  frightful  condition  the 
hunter  grappled  with  the  raging  beast, 
and  struggling  for  life,  they  rolled  toge¬ 
ther  down  a  steep  declivity.  All  this 
passed  so  rapidly,  that  the  other  boor  had 
scarcely  time  to  recover  from  the  confusion 
in  which  his  feline  foe  had  left  him,  to 
seize  his  gun,  and  rush  forward  to  aid  his 
comrade,  when  he  beheld  them  rolling 
together  down  the  steep  bank  in  mortal 
conflict.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  at 
the  bottom  with  them,  but  too  late  to 
save  the  life  of  his  friend.  The  leopard 
had  torn  open  the  jugular  vein,  and  so 
dreadfully  mangled  the  throat  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  that  his  death  was  in¬ 
evitable  ;  and  his  comrade  had  only  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  completing  the 
destruction  of  the  savage  beast,  already 
exhausted  with  several  deep  wounds  in 
the  breast  from  the  desperate  knife  of  the 
expiring  huntsman. 

London  Weekly  Review. 


GLOAMING. 

BY  DELTA. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  grey  twilight, 

Which  minds  unmusical  can  never  know, 

A  holy  quietude,  that  yields  to  woe 
A  pulseless  pleasure,  fraught  with  pure  delight : 
The  aspect  of  the  mountains  huge,  that  brave 
And  bear  upon  their  breasts  the  rolling  storms  ; 
And  the  soft  twinkling  of  the  stars,  that  pave 
Heaven’s  highway  with  their  bright  and  burning 
forms ; 

The  rustle  of  the  dark  boughs  overhead  : 

The  murmurs  of  the  torrent  far  away ; 

The  last  notes  of  the  blackbird,  and  the  bay 
Of  sullen  watch-dog,  from  the  far  farm-stead — 
All  waken  thoughts  of  Being’s  early  day. 

Loves  quench’d,  hopes  past,  friends  lo^t,  and 
pleasures  fled. 

z  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


ON  READING  NEW  BOOKS. 
There  is  a  fashion  in  reading  as  well  as 
in  dress,  which  lasts  only  for  a  season. 
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One  would  imagine  that  books  were,  like 
women,  the  worse  for  being  old  ;*  that 
they  have  a  pleasure  in  being  read  for 
the  first  time ;  that  they  open  their  leaves 
more  cordially  ;  that  the  spirit  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  wears  out  with  the  spirit  of  novelty ; 
and  that,  after  a  certain  age,  it  is  high 
time  to  put  them  on  the  shelf.  This 
conceit  seems  to  be  followed  up  in  prac¬ 
tice.  What  is  it  to  me  that  another — 
that  hundreds  or  thousands  have  in  all 
ages  read  a  work  ?  Is  it  on  this  account 
the  less  likely  to  give  me  pleasure,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  delighted  so  many  others  ? 
Or  can  I  taste  this  pleasure  by  proxy  ? 
Or  am  I  in  any  degree  the  wiser  for  their 
knowledge  ?  Yet  this  might  appear  to 
be  the  inference.  Their  having  read  the 
work  may  be  said  to  act  upon  us  by  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  the  knowledge  which  so  many 
other  persons  have  of  its  contents  deadens 
our  curiosity  and  interest  altogether.  We 
set  aside  the  subject  as  one  on  which 
others  have  made  up  their  minds  for  us, 
(as  if  we  really  could  have  ideas  in  their 
heads,)  and  are  quite  on  the  alert  for  the 
next  new  work,  teeming  hot  from  the 
press,  which  we  shall  be  the  first  to  read, 
to  criticise,  and  pass  an  opinion  on.  Oh, 
delightful !  To  cut  open  the  leaves,  to 
inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  scarcely-dry 
paper,  to  examine  the  type,  to  see  who  is 
the  printer,  (which  is  some  clue  to  the 
value  that  is  set  upon  the  work,)  to 
launch  out  into  regions  of  thought  and 
invention  never  trod  till  now,  and  to  ex¬ 
plore  characters  that  never  met  a  human 
eye  before — this  is  a  luxury  worth  sacri- 
ficing  a  dinner  party,  or  a  few  hours  of  a 
spare  morning  to.  Who,  indeed,  when 
the  work  is  critical  and  full  of  expecta¬ 
tion,  would  venture  to  dine  out,  or  to  face 
a  coterie  of  blue  stockings  in  the  evening, 
without  having  gone  through  this  ordeal, 
or  at  least  without  hastily  turning  over  a 
few  of  the  first  pages  while  dressing,  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  beginning  does 
not  promise  much,  or  to  tell  the  name  of 
the  heroine  ? 

A  new  work  is  something  in  our  power ; 
we  mount  the  bench,  and  sit  in  judgment 
on  it ;  we  can  damn  or  recommend  it  to 
mothers  at  ’pleasure,  can  decry  or  extol  it 
to  the  skies,  and  can  give  an  answer  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  read  it,  and  ex¬ 
pect  an  account  of  it ;  and  thus  show  our 
shrewdness  and  the  independence  of  our 
taste  before  the  world  have  had  time  to 
form  an  opinion.  If  we  cannot  write 
ourselves,  we  become,  by  busying  our¬ 
selves  about  it,  a  kind  of  accessaries 

*  *  Laws  are  not  like  women,  the  worse  for 
beinc:  old.” — The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Charles  the  Second  s 
time. 


after  the  fact.  Though  not  the  parent  of 
the  bantling  that  u  has  just  come  into 
this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made 
up,”  without  the  aid  of  criticism  and 
puffing,  yet  we  are  the  gossips  and  foster¬ 
nurses  on  the  occasion,  with  all  the  mys¬ 
terious  significance  and  self-importance  of 
the  tribe.  If  we  wait,  we  must  take  our 
report  from  others  ;  if  we  make  haste,  we 
may  dictate  ours  to  them.  It  is  not  a 
race,  then,  for  priority  of  information, 
but  for  precedence  in  tattling  and  dogma¬ 
tising.  The  work  last  out  is  the  first  that 
people  talk  and  inquire  about.  It  is  the 
subject  on  the  tapis — the  cause  that  is 
pending.  It  is  the  last  candidate  for 
success,  (other  claims  have  been  disposed 
of,)  and  appeals  for  this  success  to  us, 
and  us  alone.  Our  predecessors  can  have 
nothing  to  say  to  this  question,  however 
they  may  have  anticipated  us  on  others ; 
future  ages,  in  all  probability,  will  not 
trouble  their  heads  about  it ;  we  are  the 
panel.  How  hard,  then,  not  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  our  immediate  privilege  to  give 
sentence  of  life  or  death — to  seem  in 
ignorance  of  what  every  one  else  is  full 
of— to  be  behind-hand  with  the  polite, 
the  knowing,  and  fashionable  part  of 
mankind — to  be  *at  a  loss  and  dumb¬ 
founded,  when  all  around  us  are  in  their 
glcry,  and  figuring  away,  on  no  other 
ground  than  that  of  having  read  a  work 
that  we  have  not !  Books  that  are  to  be 
written  hereafter  cannot  be  criticised  by 
us  ;  those  that  were  written  formerly  have 
been  criticised  long  ago  ;  but  a  new  book 
is  the  property,  the  prey  of  ephemeral 
criticism,  which  it  darts  triumphantly 
upon ;  there  is  a  raw  thin  air  of  ignorance 
and  uncertainty  about  it,  not  filled  up  by 
any  recorded  opinion;  and  curiosity,  im¬ 
pertinence,  and  vanity  rush  eagerly  into 
the  vacuum.  A  new  book  is  the  fair  field 
for  petulance  and  coxcombry  to  gather  lau¬ 
rels  in — the  butt  set  up  for  roving  opinion 
to  aim  at.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that 
the  circulating  libraries  are  besieged  by 
literary  dowagers  and  their  grand-daugh¬ 
ters,  when  ^  new  novel  is  announced  ? 
That  mail-coach  copies  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  are  or  were  coveted  ?  That  the 
manuscript  of  the  Waverley  romances  is 
sent  abroad  in  time  for  the  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  or  even  Italian  translation  to  appear 
on  the  same  day  as  the  original  work,  so 
that  the  longing  continental  public  may 
not  be  kept  waiting  an  instant  longer  than 
their  fellow-readers  in  the  English  metro¬ 
polis,  which  would  be  as  tantalizing  and 
insupportable  as  a  little  girl  being  kept 
without  her  new  frock,  when  her  sister’s 
is  just  come  home,  and  is  the  talk  and 
admiration  of  every  one  in  the  house  ? 
To  be  sure,  there  is  something  in  the 
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taste  of  the  times ;  a  modern  work  is  ex¬ 
pressly  adapted  to  modern  readers.  It 
appeals  to  our  direct  experience,  and  to 
well-known  subjects  ;  it  is  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  the  world  around  us,  and  is  drawn 
from  the  same  sources  as  our  daily 
thoughts.  There  is,  therefore,  so  far,  a 
natural  or  habitual  sympathy  between  us 
and  the  literature  of  the  day,  though  this 
is  a  different  consideration  from  the  mere 
circumstance  of  novelty.  An  author  now 
alive  has  a  right  to  calculate  upon  the 
living  public ;  he  cannot  count  upon  the 
dead,  nor  look  forward  with  much  confi¬ 
dence  to  those  that  are  unborn.  Neither, 
however,  is  it  true  that  we  are  eager  to 
read  all  new  books  alike ;  we  turn  from 
them  with  a  certain  feeling  of  distaste  and 
distrust,  unless  they  are  recommended  to 
us  by  some  peculiar  feature  or  obvious 
distinction.  Only  young  ladies  from  the 
boarding-school,  or  milliners’  girls,  read 
all  the  new  novels  that  come  out.  It 
must  be  spoken  of  or  against ;  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  name  must  be  well  known  or  a  great 
secret ;  it  must  be  a  topic  of  discourse 
and  a  mark  for  criticism — that  is,  it  must 
be  likely  to  bring  us  into  notice  in  some 
way — or  we  take  no  notice  of  it.  There 
is  a  mutual  and  tacit  understanding  on 
this  head.  We  can  no  more  read  all  the 
new  books  that  appear,  than  we  can  read 
all  the  old  ones  that  have  disappeared 
from  time  to  time. — Monthly  Magazine . 


AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

1  NEW  WORKS. 

THE  PALACE  OF  ALI  PASHA. 

The  secretary  carried  us  through  several 
chambers,  decorated  with  much  cost  and 
barbarous  splendour.  The  wainscot  of 
one  of  the  principal  saloons  is  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  ebony,  coral,  and  ivory; 
but  the  workmanship  seems  harsh  and 
ungraceful.  The  ceiling  is  plastered  with 
massive  gilding,  the  effect  of  which  is 
rather  cumbrous  than  ornamental ;  “  not 
graced  with  elegancy,  but  daubed  with 
cost.”  Pillars,  of  a  composition  to  re¬ 
semble  the  richest  marble,  support  the 
compartments,  and  the  cornice  is  coloured 
with  some  imperfect  efforts  at  arabesque 
painting.  There  is,  however,  one  article 
extremely  elegant  and  well-finished — a 
low  sofa,  carried  round  three-fourths  of 
the  room,  covered  with  daik  velvet,  taste¬ 
fully  embroidered,  and  hung  with  gold 
fringe.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  is  certainly  grand  and  imposing, 
though  occasionally  deformed  by  much 


bad  taste.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention, 
that  our  conductor  desired  us  to  notice 
two  very  handsome  carpets,  which  he 
gave  us  to  understand  were  of  British 
manufacture.  In  the  apartment  where 
Ali  sleeps,  the  walls  are  hung  with  sa¬ 
bres  and  fire-arms  of  different  descrip¬ 
tions  ;  all,  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
precious  stones.  One  of  the  scimitars  is 
profusely  adorned  with  diamonds  and 
rubies,  and  a  particular  musket  has  a 
cartouche-box,  studded  with  brilliants  of 
surpassing  splendour,  the  central  stone 
being  nearly  the  size  of  a  die.  A  fowling- 
piece,  sent  to  the  pasha  by  Bonaparte,  is 
also  enriched  with  gems,  though  this  last 
article  is  considered  to  derive  its  chief 
value  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  once  the  property  of  the  imperial 
warrior,  by  whom  it  was  presented.  The 
chamber  opens  into  a  long  and  spacious 
gallery  ;  at  one  extremity  we  observed  a 
singularly  awkward  piece  of  furniture, 
resembling  a  large  old-fashioned  arm¬ 
chair.  So  useless  an  article  in  a  Turkish 
palace  induced  me  to  inquire  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  applied  ;  and  1  was  in¬ 
formed  that,  on  certain  festivals,  the 
pasha  gives  an  entertainment  for  the  di¬ 
version  of  the  children  of  the  principal 
families  in  the  capital,  who  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  assemble  in  the  gallery.  Ali  him¬ 
self  always  attends,  to  encourage  and 
assist  their  gaiety  ;  and,  while  reclining 
on  this  cumbrous  seat,  distributes  to  them, 
as  they  are  successively  presented  to  him, 
baskets  of  sweetmeats,  and  such  other 
tokens  of  regard  as  are  suited  to  their  re¬ 
spective  ages  and  condition. — Narrative 
of  an  Excursion  from  Corfu  to  Smyrna . 


POLICE  OFFICES  AND  POLICE *  1 
REPORTS. 

The  police  reports  are  frequently  the 
most  amusing  part  of  the  daily  press : 
they  let  the  reader  into  many  of  the  se¬ 
crets  of  low,  and,  now  and  then,  of  high 
life  ;  they  are  redolent  of  the  phraseology 
of  the  vulgar  ;  they  often  tickle  our  fan¬ 
cies  by  their  humour,  and  sometimes 
touch  our  sympathies  by  their  pathos. 
As  anecdotes  of  real  life  ;  daily  catalogues 
of  droll  and  dismal  occurrences  among 
our  fellow-citizens  ;  pictures  of  what  is 
passing  in  the  streets  while  we,  who  are 
sober  sort  of  folks,  are  dreaming  in  our 
beds ;  sketches  of  manners,  and  records 
of  the  habits,  feelings,  and  minor  as  well 
as  major  delinquencies  of  those  who  breathe 
the  same  air  with  us  ;  they  could  not  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  us  all,  were  we  not 
aware  that,  like  the  novels  which  are  said 
to  be  “  founded  on  fact,”  their  most  rich 
and  racy  parts  are  frequently  fiction. 
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Let  not  the  non-gnostic  portion  of  our 
readers  imagine,  that  if  they  haunt  the 
justice-seat  of  Birnie  and  his  judicial  co¬ 
mates,  that  they  will  ever  witness  such 
pleasant,  sparkling,  humorous  examina¬ 
tions  as  those  reported  in  the  columns  of 
the  papers  which  matinally  grace  ttieir 
breakfast-tables.  The  tyro  upon  town 
will  stare  at  this.  Why,  will  he  say, 
cannot  I,  if  I  frequent  the  same  place,  see 
and  hear  what  those  who  are  employed 
for  the  press  see  and  hear  there  ?  He 
can  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  our  police  re¬ 
porters  are  by  far  too  clever  to  set  down 
the  words  of  other  people,  without  throw¬ 
ing  in  something  of  their  own.  Their 
plan  is  to  drop  the  duller  parts  of  a  story 
or  a  speech,  and  to  embellish  its  livelier 
portion — to  select  the  tit-bits,  and  sauce 
and  spice  them  up  sufficiently  high  to 
please  the  palates  of  the  news- reading 
public.  The  offices  afford  them  an  ex¬ 
cellent  variety  of  characters,  which,  like 
skilful  dramatists,  they  work  up  until 
they  become  really  humorous  :  many  of 
the  cases  afford  them  capital  plots,  into 
which  they  cleverly  dovetail  pleasant 
little  episodes,  and  adhere  no  closer  to  the 
deposed  facts  than  many  of  our  by-gone 
playwrights  have  done  to  the  sacred  page 
of  history.  We  allude  only  to  the  cases  of 
humour  which  occur  at  the  police-offices: 
those  reports  which  can  be  interesting  only 
in  proportion  as  they  are  correct,  are,  in 
general,  accurately  given  ;  but  the  matri¬ 
monial  squabbles,  the  Irish  far^ettas,  and 
the  frays  between  the  Dogberrys  of  the 
night  and  late  walkers — albeit  they  may, 
peradventure,  contain  the  leading  facts 
disclosed  —  aTe  highly  wrought  up  by 
the  fanciful  powers  of  those  who  amuse 
the  public  and  feed  themselves  at  a  per- 
line-age  for  the  daily  press.  Many 
cases  which,  on  hearing,  are  dull  and 
oftentimes  disgusting,  under  the  magic 
pens  of  the  police-office  scribes  become 
lively  and  entertaining ;  they  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  raw  material — the  metal 
in  its  ore — which  they  purify  and  polish, 
until  it  bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to 
what  it  was  before  it  underwent  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacturing  for  the  paper- 
market  under  their  skilful  hands.  There 
are  many  who  delight  to  visit  the  police- 
offices  for  the  sake  of  seeing  those  beings 
who  appear  there,  of  whom  others  only 
Tead  :  some  of  our  readers  may,  parhaps, 
be  bitten  with  a  similar  fancy  ;  but,  we 
wairant,  that  they  will  find  the  actual 
doings  at  Bow-street  very  different  to  what 
they  had  imagined  ;  as  Charles  Mathews’ 
Sir  Harry  Skelton  says,  “  There’s  nothing 
at  all  in  it;  people  talk  a  great  deal  about 
it — but  there's  nothing  in  it,  after  all — 
nothing.” 


It  is  not  often  that  we  look  in  at  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  sitting  of  the  magistrates  ; 
we  are  content  to  have  the  police  reports 
served  up  to  us  with  our  potted  beef  and 
buttered  toast  at  breakfast ;  we  enjoy 
them,  although  we  feel  convinced  that 
many  of  them  bear  no  more  resemblance 
to  the  affairs  they  are  founded  on,  than 
mock-turtle  to  calf  s-head  ;  still,  like  the 
soup,  they  are  by  far  the  most  pleasant 
and  palatable  of  the  two.. 

Every  'Sight  Book. 


THE  CURRAL. 

The  view  in  front  was  obstructed  by  a 
high  ridge,  of  which  we  had  nearly  gained 
the  highest  point,  when  we  left  our  horses, 
and  running  up  a  few  yards  of  steep  turf 
found  ourselves  all  at  once  on  the  brink 
of  the  Curral.  It  is  a  huge  valley,  or 
rather  crater,  of  immense  depth,  enclosed 
on  all  sides  by  a  range  of  magnificent 
mountain  precipices,  the  sides  and  summit 
of  which  are  broken  in  every  variety  of 
buttress  or  pinnacle — now  black  and 
craggy  and  beetling — at  other  times  spread 
with  the  richest  green  turf,  and  scattered 
with  a  profusion  of  the  evergreen  forest- 
trees,  indigenous  to  the  island  ;  while  far 
below,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors, 
smiles  a  fairy  region  of  cultivation  and 
fruitfulness,  with  a  church  and  village, 
the  white  cabins  of  which  seem  half 
smothered  in  the  luxuriance  of  their  own 
vines  and  orchards. 

We  gazed  long  and  eagerly  at  the  pros¬ 
pect.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  accurate 
notion  of  its  peculiar  character  ;  and  even 
painting  would  but  ill  assist,  for  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  is  the  great  and 
sudden  depth  which  you  look  down,  the 
effect  of  which  we  know  the  pencil  cannot 
at  all  convey.  The  side  on  which  we 
stand,  however,  though  steep,  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  precipitous  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
gradation  of  crag  and  projection,  by  which 
it  descends  to  the  bottom,  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  the  view.  Close  on  our 
right  a  lofty  peak  presents  its  rocky  face 
to  the  valley,  to  which  it  bears  down  in  a 
magnificent  mass,  shouldering  its  way,  as 
it  seemed,  half  across  it.  The  opposite 
sides  appear  more  bare,  precipitous,  and 
lofty  ;  and  this  last  character  is  height¬ 
ened  by  some  white  clouds  that  rest  upon 
and  conceal  their  summits. 

Rejoining  the  road,  we  for  awhile  lost 
sight  of  the  valley.  When  we  again 
came  in  view  of  it,  it  was  rapidly  filling 
with  clouds,  but  at  first  their  interposition 
was  hardly  a  disadvantage ;  they  gave  a 
vague  indefinite  grandeur  to  the  cliffs  and 
mountains,  which  seemed  to  rise  one 
knew  not  from  what  depth,  and  lose  their 
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summits  in  regions  beyond  our  ken.  The 
breaks,  too,  that  occurred  in  thi3  shroud¬ 
ing  of  the  scene,  showed  fragments  of  it 
with  strange  effect; — till  at  length  the 
whole  hollow  filled,  and  presented  a  uni¬ 
form  sea  of  vapour. 

Rambles  in  Madeira. 


A  PORTUGUESE  BALL. 

The  ladies  are  carried  in  palanquins, 
and  each  received  at  the  street  entrance  by 
the  master  of  the  house — or  if  there  be 
more  than  one  lady,  by  some  gentlemen 
deputed  for  that  purpose — who  takes  her 
hand,  and  so  ushers  her  up  stairs.  There 
is  much  of  this  elaborate  gallantry  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  manner  of  the  Portuguese 
towards  the  sex.  Thus,  a  man  never 
passes  a  lady  in  the  street,  or  in  her  bal¬ 
cony,  without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  this 
whether  he  be  acquainted  with  her  or  not. 
We  understand  they  used  to  offer  a  simi¬ 
lar  mark  of  respect  to  the  English  ladies, 
but  desisted  on  finding  that  our  gentlemen 
did  not  reciprocate  in  the  same  homage 
towards  the  fair  Portuguezas.  I  don’t 
think  that  this  difference  in  the  manners 
of  the  two  people  does  us  credit.  Not 
that  all  that  kind  of  homage  means  much. 
In  this,  as  in  a  more  serious  concern,  our 
southern  neighbours  may  seem  to  have 
the  advantage  in  the  practices  of  external 
devotion ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
infer  from  thence,  that  there  is  with  us 
less  of  that  service  of  the  heart,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  one  thing  needful.  The 
party  was  large,  probably  two  hundred* 
including  most  of  the  native  rank  and 
fashion  of  the  island.  We  found  the 
ladies  all  seated  together  in  one  room,  and 
the  effect  of  this  concentration  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  dazzling.  Some  people  deny  that 
there  is  any  standard  of  female  beauty ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  habits  and  associations,  as  well  as 
complexional  and  sentimental  consider¬ 
ations,  interfere  more  with  our  perceptions 
in  respect  to  this  than  any  other  object  of 
taste.  It  is  not  immediately  that  we  en¬ 
ter  into  the  merits  of  a  style  of  beauty 
very  different  from  that  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to.  Perhaps  it  is  owing 
to  this  circumstance  that  I  was  not  struck 
by  so  many  instances  of  individual  at¬ 
tractiveness  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  so  crowded  a  galaxy.  The  traits  that 
first  strike  a  stranger  in  a  Portuguese 
belle,  are  the  tendency  to  embonpoint  in 
the  figure,  and  to  darkness — I  had  almost 
said  swarthiness,  in  complexion.  This 
last  character,  however,  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  obvious  by  candle-light ;  and  it  is 
always  relieved  by  the  most  raven  hair, 
and  eyes  such  as  one  seldom  secs  else¬ 


where,  so  large  and  black ;  if  their  fire 
were  softened  by  a  longer  lash,  and  their, 
expression  less  fixed,  there  would  be  no 
resisting  them.  1  fancy,  too,  that  their 
effect  would  be  rather  greater  in  a  tete-a- 
tete  than  in  a  circle  like  this,  where, 
looking  round,  one  sees  on  all  sides  the 
same  eyes — and  which  all  (it  is  every¬ 
where  the  reproach  of  black  eyes)  say  al¬ 
ways  the  same  thing.  Their  dress  was 
perfectly  in  the  English  fashion  ;  and,  in 
general,  there  was  something  not  un- 
English  in  their  mise  and  tournure . 
The  superiority  of  French  women  in  these 
matters  is  incontestable.  Perhaps  we 
may  account  for  it  something  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  Dr.  Johnson  explained 
the  excellence  of  our  neighbours  in  cook¬ 
ery,  when  he  suspected  that  the  inferiority 
of  their  meats  rendered  indispensable 
some  extraordinary  skill  in  dressing  it. 
The  general  arrangement  and  progress  of 
the  evening  was  very  English  too.  They 
dance  remarkably  well,  the  men  as  well 
as  the  women.  Indeed,  it  is,  I  believe, 
the  great  end  and  occupation  of  the  earlier 
part  of  their  existence.  We  came  away 
at  two  o’clock  ;  few  of  the  English  staid 
later ;  but  among  the  Portuguese,  the 
more  ardent  spirits  kept  up  the  dance  till 
long  after  day-break,  when  it  is  customary 
to  serve  up  caldo ,  a  sort  of  chicken-broth, 
for  their  refreshment. — Ibid . 


iWteteltantcs, 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

What  is  a  Lawyer  ?- — A  lawyer  is  a  man 
with  a  pale  face  and  sunken  eyes ;  he 
passes  much  time  in  two  small  rooms  in 
one  of  the  inns  of  court ;  he  is  surrounded 
with  sheets  of  foolscap  folio  paper,  tied  up 
with  a  red  string ;  he  has  more  books 
than  one  could  read  in  a  year,  or  compre¬ 
hend  in  seven ;  he  walks  slowly,  speaks 
hesitatingly,  and  receives  fees  from  those 
who  visit  him,  for  giving  16  hypothetical 
answers”  to  u  specious  questions.” 

What  is  a  Doctor  ? — A  doctor,  videlicit 
an  M.D.,  is  a  sedate-looking  personage  ; 
he  listens  calmly  to  the  story  of  your  ail¬ 
ments  ;  if  your  eye  and  skin  be  yellow, 
he  shrewdly  remarks  that  you  have  the 
jaundice  ;  he  feels  your  pulse,  writes  two 
or  three  unintelligible  lines  of  Latin,  for 
which  you  pay  him  a  guinea  ;  he  keeps 
a  chariot,  and  one  man-servant.  The 
standard  board  behind,  intended  for  a 
footman,  is  fearfully  beset  with  spikes,  to 
prevent  little  boys  from  riding  at  the 
doctor’s  expense.  He  ingeniously  lets 
himself  in  and  out  of  his  vehicle,  by  means 
of  a  strap  attached  to  the  steps,  so  con¬ 
trived,  that  when  in,  he  can  dexterously 
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cause  the  steps  to  follow.  His  servant  is 
a  coachman  abroad,  and  a  footman,  valet, 
and  butler  at  home. 

What  is  an  Author  f — He  is  a  man 
who  weaves  words  into  sentences  ;  he  dis¬ 
sects  the  works  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  and  ingeniously  dovetails 
the  pieces  together  again,  so  that  their 
real  owners  can  scarcely  recognise  them. 
He  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  a  pot  of  paste.  He  frequents  the 
Chapter  Coffee-house  by  day,  and  the 
Cider-Cellar  by  night.  He  ruralises  at 
Hampstead  or  Holloway,  and  perhaps 
once  a  year  steams  it  to  Margate.  He 
talks  largely,  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  a 
knot  of  acquaintances,  who  look  up  to 
him  as  an  oracle.  He  is  always  going  to 
set  about  some  work  of  great  importance ; 
he  writes  a  page,  becomes  out  of  humour 
with  the  subject,  and  begins  another, 
which  shares  the  same  fate.  His  coat  is 
something  the  worse  for  wear  ;  his  wife 
is  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  is 
blind  to  his  transcendant  abilities  ;  and 
he  has  too  much  to  do  in  cultivating  his 
own  genius,  to  descend  to  the  minutiae  of 
his  children’s  education. 

SUPERSTITION. 

In  a  little  manual  of  piety,  composed,  in 
1712,  for  the  young  ladies  who  were  then 
pensioners  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tin,  at  Bruges,  we  have  been  surprised 
into  frequent  smiles  by  the  scrupulous 
watchfulness  with  which  the  ghostly  wri¬ 
ter  followed  the  lady-pensioners  (though 
with  pious  fancy  only)  to* the  very  sacred 
of  sacreds  !  He  was  not  contented  with 
directing  them  concerning  the  prayers 
which  he  believed  proper  to  be  used  when 
they  assumed,  or  laid  aside,  their  respec¬ 
tive  garments,  but  even  directed  them 
what  to  do  before  they  attempted  lo  close 
an  eye  on  the  softness  of  their  pillows ! 
Prayers  are  specified  by  this  zealous  pas¬ 
tor  for  the  following  curious  occasions  : — 

In  putting  on  your  petticoat. 

In  putting  on  your  night-gown. 

In  dressing  your  head. 

In  putting  on  your  manteau. 

In  regard  to  the  ceremony  of  laying  aside 
these  memorials  of  the  weakness  of  Eve, 
our  general  mother,  there  is  a  prayer  to 
be  offered  44  whilst  you  undress  yourself ;” 
and  the  ladies  are  strictly  enjoined,  before 
they  44  get  into  bed,  to  take  holy  water.” 
The  writer  concludes  this  part  of  his  in¬ 
structions  by  saying,  44  when)you  are  in 
bed,  write  the  name  of  Jesus  on  your 
forehead  with  your  thumb  !” 

CROMWELL. 

After  the  battle  of  Marston,  Cromwell, 
returning  from  the  pursuit  of  a  party  of 


the  royalists,  purposed  to  stop  at  Ripley ; 
and,  having  an  officer  in  his  troop,  a  re-> 
lation  of  Sir  William  Ingilby’s,  that  gen¬ 
tleman  was  sent  to  announce  his  arrival. 
The  officer  was  informed,  by  the  porter 
at  the  gate,  that  Sir  William  was  absent, 
but  that  he  might  send  any  message  he 
pleased  to  his  lady*  Having  sent  in  his 
name,  and  obtained  an  audience,  he  was 
answered  by  the  lady,  that  no  such  per¬ 
son  should  be  admitted  there  ;  adding, 
she  had  force  sufficient  to  defend  herself 
and  that  house  against  all  rebels.  The 
officer,  on  his  part,  represented  the  ex¬ 
treme  folly  of  making  any  resistance, 
and  that  the  safest  way  would  be  to  admit 
the  general  peaceably.  After  much  per¬ 
suasion,  the  lady  took  the  advice  of  her 
kinsman,  and  received  Cromwell  at  the 
gate  of  the  lodge,  with  a  pair  of  pistols  stuck 
in  her  apron-strings,  and  having  told  him 
she  expected  that  neither  he  nor  his  sol¬ 
diers  would  behave  improperly,  led  the 
way  to  the  hall,  where,  sitting  each  on  a 
sofa,  these  two  extraordinary  personages, 
equally  jealous  of  each  other's  intentions, 
passed  the  whole  night.  At  his  depar¬ 
ture  in  the  morning  the  lady  observed, 
44  It  was  well  he  had  behaved  in  so  peace¬ 
able  a  manner ;  for  that,  had  it  been  other¬ 
wise,  he  would  not  have  left  that  house 
with  his  life.” 

HOWARD. 

Of  this  celebrated  man  no  portrait  was 
ever  painted,  for  he  would  never  sit  te 
any  artist.  After  his  return  from  one  of 
his  journies  to  the  continent,  he  wai 
showing  to  a  friend  the  various  things  he 
had  brought  with  him,  and  among  other® 
a  new  dress  made  in  Saxony  :  44  it  was  a 
sort  of  great  coat,  yet  graceful  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  ornamented  with  sober 
magnificence.  His  visiter  exclaimed, 

4  This  is  the  robe  in  which  you  should 
be  painted  by  Romney ;  I  will  implore 
the  favour  on  my  knees  if  you  will  let 
me  array  you  in  this  very  picturesque 
habiliment,  and  convey  you  instantly  in 
a  coach  to  Cavendish-square.’ — 4  O  fie  !* 
replied  Howard,  in  the  mildest  tone  of 
his  gentle  voice,  4  O  fie  !  I  did  not  kneel 
to  the  emperor.’ — 4  And  I  assure  you,’ 
said  the  petitioner  in  answer  to  the  tender 
reproof,  4  1  would  never  kneel  to  you,  if 
you  were  not  above  an  emperor  in  my 
estimation !’  The  philanthropist  was 
touched  by  the  cordial  eulogy,  but  conti¬ 
nued  firm  in  his  resolution  of  not  grant¬ 
ing  his  portrait  to  all  the  repeated  requests 
of  importunate  affection.” — Hay  ley's  Life 
of  Romney . 

EDWARD  DRINKER. 

Edward  Drinker  was  born  in  a  cot¬ 
tage  in  1G80,  on  the  spot  where  the  city 
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of  Philadelphia  now  stands,  which  was 
inhabited  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  by  In¬ 
dians,  a  few  Swedes,  and  Hollanders.  He 
often  talked  of  picking  blackberries,  and 
catching  wild  rabbits,  where  this  popu¬ 
lous  city  is  now  seated.  He  remembered 
William  Penn  arriving  there  the  second 
time,  and  used  to  point  out  the  spot 
where  the  cabin  stood  in  which  Mr.  Penn 
and  his  friends  were  accommodated  on 
their  arrival. 

'  The  life  of  this  aged  citizen  is  marked 
with  circumstances  which  never  befel  any 
other  man  ;  for  he  saw  greater  events 
than  any  man,  at  least,  since  the  Patri¬ 
archs.  He  saw  the  same  spot  of  earth, 
in  the  course  of  his  own  life,  covered  with 
woods  and  bushes,  the  receptacles  of  wild 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  afterwards  be¬ 
come  the  seat  of  a  great  city,  not  only  the 
first  in  wealth  and  arts  in  America,  but 
equalled  by  few  in  Europe  ;  he  saw  great 
and  regular  streets,  where  he  had  often 
pursued  hares  and  wild  rabbits  ;  he  saw 
fine  churches  rise  upon  morasses,  where 
he  used  to  hear  nothing  but  the  croaking 
of  frogs ;  great  wharfs  and  warehouses, 
where  he  had  so  often  seen  the  Indian 
savages  draw  their  fish  from  the  river, 
and  that  river  afterwards  full  of  great 
ships  from  all  the  world,  which  in  his 
youth  had  nothing  bigger  than  a  canoe ; 
and  on  the  same  spot,  where  he  had  so 
often  gathered  huckleberries,  he  saw  their 
magnificent  city  hall  erected,  and  that 
hall  filled  with  legislators,  astonishing  the 
world  with  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  He 
also  saw  the  first  treaty  ratified  between 
the  united  powers  of  America,  and  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  Europe,  with  all 
the  formality  of  parchment  and  seal ;  and 
on  the  same  spot  where  he  once  saw 
William  Penn  ratify  his  first  and  last 
treaty  with  the  Indians ;  and  to  conclude, 
he  saw  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
British  empire  in  Pensylvania.  He  had 
been  the  subject  of  many  crowned  heads; 
but  when  he  heard  of  the  many  oppres¬ 
sive  and  unconstitutional  acts  passed  in 
Britain,  he  bought  them  all,  and  gave 
them  to  his  great  grandson  to  make  kites 
of ;  and  embracing  the  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  his  country  in  his  withered 
arms,  and  triumphing  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  in  the  salvation  of  his  country. 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  November, 
17112,  aged  103  years. 

A  SURE  SIGN, 

When  the  wind  follows  the  sun  and 
settles  about  north-west,  north,  or  east, 
we  have  fine  weather  ;  when,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  wind  opposes  the  sun’s  course, 
and  returns  by  west,  south-west,  south, 
and  south-east,  and  settles  in  the  east, 
foul  weather  prevails. 


Etn  ©attterer. 

“I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stu if.”— 


A  man  of  learning  was  complaining  to 
Voltaire,  that  few  foreigners  relished  the 
beauties  of'  Shakspeare.  “  Sir,”  replied 
the  wit,  “  bad  translations  torment  and 
vex  them,  and  prevent  them  understand¬ 
ing  your  great  dramatist.  A  blind  man, 
sir,  cannot  perceive  the  beauty  of  a  rose, 
who  only  pricks  his  fingers  with  the 
thorns.” 

The  reign  of  Edward  I.  was  marked  with 
a  singular  occurrence,  which  serves  to 
illustrate  the  general  character  of  this 
monarch.  In  the  year  1285,  Edward 
took  away  the  charter  of  London,  and 
turned  out  the  mayor,  in  consequence  of 
his  suffering  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the 
bakers,  and  invested  one  of  his  own  ap¬ 
pointing  with  the  civic  authority.  The 
city,  however,  by  making  various  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  king,  and  rendering  him  other 
signal  services,  found  means  to  iiave  their 
charter  restored. 


Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  Rules  for  Travellers. 
— “  Remember  that  yon  are  never  to 
conceive  that  you  have  added  enough  to 
your  journal ;  never  at  liberty  to  go  to. 
sleep,  because  you  are  fatigued,  until  you 
have  filled  up  all  the  blanks  in  it ;  never 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  with¬ 
out  also  visiting  its  top ;  never  to  omit 
visiting  mines,  where  there  are  any ;  never, 
to  listen  to  stories  of  banditti ;  nor  in  any 
instance  to  be  frightened  by  bugbears.” 


A  traveller  lately  returned  from 
Florida  says,  it  is  the  most  fertile  country 
he  ever  found,  the  lands  producing  forty 
bushels  of  frogs  to,  the  acre,  and  alligators 
enough  to  fence  them. — American  paper. 


A  rich  banker  of  Paris  happened  to  be 
present  some  time  ago  at  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Hamlet ,  in  which  Talma,  as  usual, 
by  the  fidelity  and  force  of  his  delineation, 
drew  tears  from  the  whole  of  his  numer¬ 
ous  audience.  Being  questioned  by  a 
person  sitting  near  him,  who  was  asto¬ 
nished  to  perceive  that  he  alone  remained 
unaffected  during  the  most  pathetic  scene, 
the  banker  coolly  replied,  “  1  do  not  cry, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  none  of  this  is 
true  ;  and  secondly,  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  what  business  is  it  of  mine  ?” — La 
Furet. 
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The  subject  of  the  above  engraving 
claims  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian 
researcher,  not  as  the  lofty  sculptured 
mansion  of  our  monastic  progenitors,  or 
the  towering  castle  of  the  feudatory  baron, 
for  never  has  the  voice  of  boisterous  revelry, 
or  the  tones  of  the  solemn  organ,  echoed 
along  its  vaulted  roof ;  a  humbler  but 
not  less  interesting  trait  marks  its  history. 
It  was  here  that  the  zealous  pilgrim,  strong 
in  bigot  faith,  rested  his  weary  limbs, 
when  the  inspiring  name  of  Beckct  led 
him  from  the  rustic  simplicity  of  his 
native  home,  to  view  the  spot  where 
Becket  fell,  and  to  murmur  his  pious 
supplication  at  the  shrine  of  the  murdered 
saint;  how  often  has  his  toil-worn  frame 
been  sheltered  beneath  that  hospitable 
roof;  imagination  can  even  portray  him 
entering  the  area  of  yon  pointed  arch, 
leaning  on  his  slender  staff- — perhaps  some 
wanderer  from  a  foreign  land. 

The  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr 
of  Eastbridge,  is  situated  on  the  King’s- 
bridge,  in  the  hundred  of  Westgate, 
Canterbury,  and  was  built  by  Becket, 
but  for  what  purpose  is  unknown.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  assassination  of  its  foun¬ 
der,  the  resort  of  individuals  being  con- 
Vol.  ix.  II 


slant  to  his  shrine,  the  building  was 
used  for  the  lodgment  of  the  pil¬ 
grims.  For  many  years  no  especial 
statutes  were  enacted,  nor  any  definite 
rules  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  pil¬ 
grims,  till  the  see  devolved  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Stratford,  who,  in  loth  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  drew  up  certain  ordinances,  as 
also  a  code  of  regulations  expressly  to 
be  acted  on  ;  he  appointed  a  master  in 
priest’s  orders,  under  whose  guidance  a 
secular  chaplain  officiated ;  it  was  also 
observed  that  every  pilgrim  in  health 
should  have  but  one  night’s  lodging  to 
the  cost  of  fourpence  ;  that  applicants 
weak  and  infirm  were  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  sounder  constitutions,  and  that 
women  “upwards  of  forty”  should  at¬ 
tend  to  the  bedding,  and  administer  me¬ 
dicines  to  the  sick. 

This  institution  survived  the  general 
suppression  of  monasteries  and  buildings 
of  its  cast,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VI  i  I.  and  the  sixth  Edward  ;  and  after 
alternately  grading  from  the  possession 
of  private  families  to  that  of  brothers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  establishment,  it  was  at 
last  finally  appropriated  to  the  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation,  tvhose  parents 
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are  exempt  from  giving  any  gratuity  to 
the  preceptor  of  their  children. 

Its  present  appearance  is  ancient,  but 
not  possessing  any  of  those  magic  fea¬ 
tures  which  render  the  mansions  of  our 
majores  so  grand  and  magnificently 
solemn  ;  a  hall  and  chapel  of  imposing 
neatness  and  simplicity  are  still  in  good 
good  condition,  but  several  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  dilapidated  in  part,  and  during 
^  wet  season  admit  the  aqueous  fluid 
through  the  chinks  and  fissures  of  their 
venerable  walls. 

Sagittarius. 


®f)t  flettum-. 

MINOR  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Pain  in  the  head  may  arise  from  very 
different  causes,  and  is  variously  seated. 
It  has  had  a  number  of  different  appella¬ 
tions  bestowed  upon  it,  according  to  its 
particular  character.  I  need  not  observe 
that  headach  is  a  general  attendant  of  all 
inflammatory  states  of  the  brain,  whether 
in  the  form  of  phrenitis ,  hydrocephalus 
acutus,  or  idiopathic  fever ;  though  with 
some  exceptions  in  regard  to  all  of  them, 
as  I  before  showed  you.  It  is  often  also 
said  to  be  a  symptom  of  other  diseases,  of 
parts  remotely  situated  ;  as  of  the  sto¬ 
machy i  more  especially  ;  whence  the  term 
sick  headachy  the  stomach  being  supposed 
to  be  the  part  first  or  principally  affected, 
and  the  headach  symptomatic  of  this.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  in  a  majority 
of  instances  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
affection  of  the  head  being  the  cause  of 
the  disorder  of  the  stomach.  It  is  no 
proof  to  the  contrary,  that  vomiting  often 
relieves  the  headach,  for  vomiting  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  relieving  a  great  number  of  other 
diseases,  as  well  as  those  of  the  brain, 
upon  the  principle  of  counter -irritation. 
The  stomach  may  be  disordered  by  nau¬ 
seating  medicines,  up  to  the  degree  of  full 
vomiting,  without  any  headach  taking 
place  ;  but  the  brain  hardly  ever  suffers, 
either  from  injury  or  disease,  without  the 
stomach  having  its  functions  impaired,  or 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  disturbed  :  thus 
a  blow  on  the  head  immediately  produces 
vomiting ;  and,  at  the  outset  of  various 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain,  as 
fever  and  hydrocephalus ,  nausea  and  vo¬ 
miting  are  almost  never-failing  symp- 
toms.  It  is  not  denied,  that  headach  may 
be  produced  through  the  medium  of  the 
stomach  ;  but  seldom,  unless  there  is  pre- , 
viously  disease  in  the  head,  or  at  least  a 
strong  predisposition  to  it.  In  persons 
habitually  subject  to  headach,  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  brain  become  so  irritable,  that 


the  slightest  cause  of  disturbance,  either 
mental  or  bodily ,  will  suffice  to  bring  on 
a  paroxysm. 

The  occasional  or  exciting  causes  of 
headachy  then,  are  principally  these : — 
1.  Emotions  of  mind ,  as  fear,  terror,  and 
agitation  of  spirits ;  yet  these  will  some¬ 
times  take  off  headach  when  present  at 
the  time.  2.  Whatever  either  increases 
or  disorders  the  general  circulation,  and 
especially  all  causes  that  increase  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  though  improperly  expressed, 
which  occasion  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head.  Of  the  former  kind  are  vio¬ 
lent  exercise,  and  external  heat  applied  to 
the  surface  generally,  as  by  a  heated  at¬ 
mosphere  or  the  hot  bath  ;  of  the  latter, 
the  direct  application  of  heat  to  the  head  ; 
falls  or  blows,  occasioning  a  shock  to  the 
brain  ;  stooping  ;  intense  thinking  ;  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks,  and  other  narcotic  sub¬ 
stances.  These  last,  however,  as  well  as 
mental  emotionSy  often  relieve  a  paroxysm 
of  headach,  though  they  favour  its  return 
afterwards.  3.  A  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach,  of  which  a  vomiting  of  bile  may 
be  one  symptom,  is  also  to  be  ranked 
among  the  occasional  causes  of  headach. 

These  occasional  causes  do  not  in  gene¬ 
ral  produce  their  effect,  unless  where  a 
predisposition  to  the  disease  exists.  This 
predisposition  is  often  hereditary,  or  it 
may  be  acquired  by  long-protracted  study 
and  habits  of  intoxication. — Dr.  Clutter - 
buck's  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

Thebe  is  no  cure  for  this  disease  when 
once  the  symptoms  show  themselves.  A 
variety  of  remedies  have  from  time  to 
time  been  advertised  by  quacks.  The 
u  Ormskirk  Medicine,”  at  one  time,  was 
much  in  vogue  ;  it  had  its  day,  but  it  did 
not  cure  the  disease,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know, 
did  it  mitigate  any  of  its  symptoms.  With 
regard  to  the  affection  of  the  mind  itself 
in  this  disease,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  patients  are  deprived  of  reason  ;  some 
have  merely,  by  the  dint  of  resolution, 
conquered  the  dread  of  water,  though  they 
never  could  conquer  the  convulsive  mo¬ 
tions  which  the  contact  of  liquids  occa¬ 
sioned  ;  while  this  resolution  has  been  of 
no  avail,  for  the  convulsions  and  other 
symptoms  increasing,  have  almost  always 
destroyed  the  unhappy  sufferers. — Aber- 
netliy's  Lectures. 

EFFECTS  OF  KINDNESS  ON  THE 
SICK. 

Under  all  circumstances,  man  is  a  poor 
and  pitiable  being,  when  stricken  down 
by  disease.  Sickened  and  subdued,  hi* 
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very  lineaments  have  a  voice  which  calls 
for  commiseration  and  assistance.  Celsus 
says,  that  knowing  two  physicians  equally 
intelligent,  he  should  prefer  the  one  who 
was  his  friend,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  he  would  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  his 
welfare.  Kindness  composes,  and  harsh¬ 
ness  disturbs  the  mind,  and  each  pro¬ 
duces  correspondent  effects  upon  the  body. 
A  tone,  a  look,  may  save  or  destroy  life 
in  extremely  delicate  cases.  Whatever 
may  be  the  prognosis  given  to  friends,  in 
all  febrile  cases,  the  most  confident  and 
consoling  language  about  the  ultimate  re¬ 
covery  should  be  used  to  the  sick,  as  pro¬ 
phecies  not  unfrequently  contribute  to 
bring  about  the  event  foretold,  by  making 
people  feel,  or  think,  or  act,  differently 
from  what  they  otherwise  would  have 
done.  Again,  in  chronic  cases,  as  time  is 
required  for  their  cure,  by  explaining  to 
the  patient  this  fact,  we  maintain  his  con¬ 
fidence,  we  keep  his  mind  easy,  and  thus 
gain  a  fair  oppoitunity  for  the  operation 
of  regimen  or  remedies  ;  in  short,  the  ju¬ 
dicious  physician,  like  the  Roman  gene¬ 
ral,  Fabius,  conquers  through  delay,  by 
cutting  off  the  supplies,  and  wearing  out 
the  strength  of  the  enemy.  In  large  cities, 
where  the  mind  is  so  much  overwrought 
in  the  various  schemes  of  private  ambition, 
or  of  public  business,  anxiety  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  the  grand  opposing  circumstance 
to  recovery  ;  so  that  while  the  causes 
which  produced  it  are  allowed  to  operate, 
mere  medical  prescription  is  of  no  avail. 
The  effects  of  this  anxiety  are  visible  in 
the  pallid  face  and  wasted  body.  But  if 
the  patient  be  possessed  of  philosophy 
enough  to  forego  his  harassing  pursuits ; 
if  he  have  not,  from  the  contact  and  cares 
of  the  world,  lost  his  relish  for  the  simple 
and  sublime  scenes  of  nature,  a  removal 
into  the  country  is  of  the  utmost  efficacy. 
The  deformity  and  conflict  of  the  moral 
world  are  exchanged  for  the  beauty  and 
calm  of  the  physical  world;  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  poetry  of  earth  and 
heaven,  the  mind  regains  its  peace,  and 
the  health,  as  if  by  magic,  is  peifectly 
restored _ Dr.  Armstrong’ s  Lectures. 

DIET. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  food  is  not  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  respiratory  organs.  Dis¬ 
eased  lungs  are  exasperated  by  a  certain 
diet,  and  pacified  by  one  of  an  opposite 
kind.  The  celebrated  diver,  Mr.  Spald¬ 
ing,  observed,  that  whenever  he  used  a 
diet  of  animal  food,  or  drank  spirituous 
liquors,  he  consumed  in  a  much  shorter 
period  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air 
in  his  diving-bell ;  and  he  therefore,  on 
•uch  occasions,  confined  himself  to  vege- 
H  2 


table  diet.  He  also  found  the  same  effect 
to  arise  from  the  use  of  fermented  liquors, 
and  he  accordingly  restricted  himself  to 
the  potation  of  simple  water.  The  truth 
of  these  results  is  confirmed  by  the  habits 
of  the  Indian  pearl-divers,  who  always 
abstain  from  every  alimentary  stimulus 
previous  to  their  descent  into  the  ocean. — 
Dr.  Paris  on  Diet. 


© l)t  ^Months- 


The  season  has  now  advanced  to  full 
maturity.  The  corn  is  yielding  to  the 
sickle,  the  husbandmen, 

*  By  whose  tough  labours,  and  rough  hands,” 

our  barns  are  stored  with  grain,  are  at 
their  toils,  and  when  nature  is  despoiled 
of  her  riches  and  beauty,  will,  with  glad 
and  joyous  heart,  celebrate  the  annual 
festival  of 

THE  HARVEST  HOME. 

BY  CORNELIUS  WEBBE. 

Hark  !  the  ripe  and  hoary  rye 
Waving  white  and  billowy. 

Gives  a  husky  rustle,  as 
Fitful  breezes  fluttering  pass. 

See  the  brown  and  bending  wheat, 

By  its  posture  seems  to  meet 
The  harvest’s  sickle,  as  it  gleams 
Like  the  crescent  moon  in  streams, 

Brown  with  shade  and  night  that  run 
Under  shores  and  forests  dun. 

Lusty  Labour,  with  tired  stoop. 

Levels  low,  at  every  swoop, 

Armfuls  of  ripe-coloured  corn, 

Yellow  as  the  hair  of  morn  ; 

And  his  helpers  track  him  close, 

Laying  it  in  even  rows, 

On  the  furrow’s  stubbly  ridge  ; 

Nearer  to  the  poppied  hedge. 

Some  who  tend  on  him  that  reaps 
Fastest,  pile  it  into  heaps ; 

And  the  little  gleaners  follow 
Them  again,  with  whoop  and  halloo 
When  they  find  a  hand  of  ears 
More  thau  falls  to  their  compeers. 

Ripening  in  the  dog-star’s  ray. 

Some,  too  early  mown,  doth  lay; 

Some  in  graceful  shocks  doth  stand 
Nodding  farewell  to  the  land 
That  did  give  it  life  and  birth; 

Some  is  borne,  with  shout  and  mirth, 
Drooping  o’er  the  groaning  wain, 

Through  the  deep  embowered  lane  ; 

And  the  happy  cottaged  poor, 

Hail  it,  as  it  glooms  their  door. 

With  a  glad,  unselfish  cry, 

Though  they’ll  buy  it  bitterly 
And  the  old  are  in  the  sun, 

Seeing  that  the  work  is  done 
As  it  was  when  age  was  young ; 

And  the  hai  vest  song  is  sung ; 

And  the  quaint  and  jocund  tale 
Takes  the  stint-key  from  the  ale. 
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A  ud  as  free  and  fast  it  runs 
As  a  June  rill  from  the  sun's 
Dry  and  ever-drinking  mouth  : — 

Mirth  doth  alway  feel  a  drowth. 

Butt  and  barrel  ceaseless  flow 
Fast  as  cans  can  come  and  go  ; 

One  with  emptied  measures  comes 
Drumming  them  with  tuneful  thumbs; 
One  reels  field-ward,  not  quite  sober. 
With  two  cans  of  ripe  October, 

Some  of  last  year’s  brewing,  kept 
Till  the  corn  of  this  is  reaped. 

I'iow  ’tis  eve,  and  done  all  labour. 
Arid  to  merry  pipe  and  tabor, 

Or  to  some  cracked  viol  strummed 
With  vile  skill,  or  table  drummed 
To  the  tune  of  some  brisk  measure, 
Wont  »ostir  the  pulse  to  pleasure, 

Men  and  maidens  timely  beat 
The  ringing  ground  wi  h  frolic  feet 
And  the  laugh  and  jest  go  round 
Till  all  mirth  in  noise  is  drowned. 

Literary  Souvenir. 


ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  AT 
CROYDON  PALACE. 

( To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sib, — In  No.  260  of  the  Mirror,  Sa¬ 
gittarius  wishes  to  know  the  name  of 
the  person  whose  armorial  bearings  are 
emblazoned  at  Croydon  palace. 

From  the  blazon  he  has  given,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  find  out;  but  1  should 
think  they  are  meant  for  those  of  king 
Richard  II.  Impaled  on  the  dexter  side 
with  those  of  his  patron  saint,  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Bearings  that  may  be 
seen  in  divers  places  at  Westminster  Hall, 
rebuilt  by  that  monarch.* 

I  have  subjoined  the  proper  blazon  of 
the  arms,  which  is  azure ,  a  cross  patonce 
between  five  martlets  or,  impaling  France 
and  England  quarterly,  1st.  and  4  h. 
azure  three  fleurs  de  lis.  2nd.  or,  2nd  and 
3rd  Gules,  3  lions  passant  guardant  in 
pale,  or. 

The  supporting  of  the  arms  with  angels, 
&c.  was  a  favourite  device  of  Richard, 
as  may  be  seen  in  divers  antiquarian  and 
topographical  works. 

It  is  probable  the  hall  of  Croydon 
palace  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
Richard,  which  will  account  for  liis  arms 
being  placed  there. 

I  am,  &c.  C.  df. 

*  Vide  Mi  it ic or,  p.  98,  Vol.  iii. 

iieatl)  of  Canning. 

The  lamentable  and  sudden  death  of  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Canning  has  produced 
a  general  sensation  throughout  this  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  year 
our  nation  depiored  the  loss  of  a  prince 
endeaied  to  the  people  by  his  honest 
Fprth — but  a  short  interval  has.elapsed — 


and  again  the  country  is  plunged  in 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  zea¬ 
lous  supporters — one  of  its  chiefest  orna¬ 
ments — one  of  its  staunchest  friends — • 
and  one  of  its  most  eloquent  and  talented 
statesmen  !  The  life  of  the  late  George 
Canning  furnishes  much  matter  for  medi¬ 
tation  and  thought.  From  it  much  may 
be  learnt.  He  was  a  genius,  in  the  most 
unlimited  sense  of  the  word ;  and  his 
intellectual  endowments  were  command¬ 
ing  and  imperative.  Of  humble  origin 
he  had  to  contend  with  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties,  consequent  to  his  station  in  life, 
-^-and  although  his  talents,  which  were  of 
the  first  order,  befitted  him  for  the  first 
rank  in  society,  that  rank  he  did  not  at¬ 
tain  until  the  scene  of  this  world  was 
about  to  be  closed  for  ever  from  him. 
.It  may  be  said  of  this  eminent  man,  that 
he  owed  nothing  to  patronage — his  talents 
directed  him  to  his  elevated  station,  and 
to  his  intellectual  superiority  homage  was 
made, — not  to  the  man. 

But,  in  other  respects,  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Canning  is  a  national  bereavement.  He 
was  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  age. 
His  very  name  was  distinguished — for  he 
has  added  to  the  literature  of  his  country 
— by  his  writings  and  his  eloquence  be 
has  stimulated  the  march  of  mind  ;  he 
has  seconded  the  exertions  of  liberal 
friends  to  the  improvements  of  the  un¬ 
educated,  and  he  has  patronized  the  useful 
as  well  as  the  fine  arts,  philosophy  and 
science,  of  his  country.  To  expatiate  at 
greater  length  would  be  superfluous,  as 
we  have  in  another  place  recorded  our 
humble  tribute  to  his  general  character. -j* 
We  have  now,  therefore,  merely  to  put 
together  the  melancholy  facts  connected 
with  his  death,  and  which  will  convey  to 
another  generation  a  just  sense  of  the 
value,  in  our  time,  attached  to  a  noble 
and  exalted  genius.  The  just  and  elegant 
laconism  of  Byron,  by  substituting  the 
past  for  the  present  tense,  may  now  be 
adopted  as  a  faithful  and  brief  summary 
of  what  was  George  Canning. 

Canning  was  a  genius,  almost  an 
universal  one  -an  orator,  a  wit,  a  poet, 
and  a  statesman.” 


The  king,  with  his  usual  quickness, 
was  the  first  to  perceive  the  dangerous 
state  of  .Mr.  Canning.  Wre  undei  stand, 
that  almost  immediately  after  he  had 
quitted  him,  on  Monday,  his  majesty 
observed  to  sir  William  Knighton, 
that  Mi.  Canning  appeared  very  unwell, 
/  and  that  he  was  in  great  alarm  for  him. 
On  Tuesday,  sir  William  repaired  to 
town,  at  the  express  command  of  his 

f  Biographical  Memoir  of  Mr.  Canning,  with 
a  Portrait,  Mirror,  Vol.  ir. 
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majesty,  to  see  Mr.  Canning.  At  the 
interview  with  him,  at  the  Treasury,  Sir 
William  made  particular  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  his  health.  Mr.  Canning 
was  then  troubled  with  a  cough,  and  he 
observed  to  Sir  William  that  he  almost 
felt  as  if  he  were  an  old  man  ;  that  he 
was  much  weakened  ;  but  had  no  idea  of 
there  being  anything  dangerous  in  his 
condition,  and  that  he  trusted  that  rest 
and  retirement  would  set  him  to  rights. 
Sir  William  sent  Dr.  Maton  to  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  and  on  parting  with  him,  he  ob¬ 
served  that,  as  he  should  not  leave  town 
until  Wednesday  morning,  he  would 
call  on  him,  at  Chiswick,  on  his 
way  home  to  Windsor.  Sir  William 
found  Mr.  Canning  in  bed,  at  Chiswick. 
He  asked  him  if  he  felt  any  pain  in  his 
side  ?  Mr.  Canning  answeied  he  had  felt 
a  pain  in  his  side  for  some  days,  and  on 
endeavouring  to  lie  on  his  side,  the  pain 
was  so  acute  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so. 
Sir  William  then  inquired  if  he  felt  any 
pain  in  his  shoulder  ?  He  said  he  had 
been  for  some  time  affected  by  rheumatic 
pains  in  the  shoulder.  Sir  William  told 
him  that  the  pain  did  not  arise  from 
rheumatism,  but  from  a  diseased  liver, 
and  he  immediately  sent  for  the  three 
physicians,  who  iemained  with  him,  and 
wTere  to  the  last  unremitting  in  their  at¬ 
tentions. 

The  disease  continued  to  make  rapid 
progress,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  first  me¬ 
dical  skill  could  do  to  baffle  it,  watching 
every  turn  it  took,  and  applying,  on  the 
instant,  every  remedy  likely  to  subdue 
its  virulence,  and  mitigate  his  sufferings. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  August  5, 
bulletins  were  issued,  stating  that  Mr. 
Canning  was  in  most  imminent  danger. 
The  most  painful  interest  was  excited  in 
the  public  mind  by  subsequent  announce¬ 
ments  of  his  alarming  state,  and  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  the  following  melan¬ 
choly  intelligence  reached  town  : — 

Chiswick ,  Wednesday ,  Augusts,  1827, 
(a.  m.) 

Mr.  Canning  expired  this  morning, 
without  pain,  at  ten  minutes  before  four 
o’clock. 


^HtsceUam'cs. 


BLACK  BEAItD. 

There  are  few  persons  who  "reside  on 
the  Atlantic  ocean  and  rivers  of  North 
America  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Black  Beard,  whom  traditionary 
history  represents  as  a  pirate,  who  ac¬ 
quired  immense  wealth  in  his  predatory 
voyages,  and  was  accustomed  to  bury  his 


treasures  in  the  banks  of  creeks  and 
rivers.  For  a  period  as  low  down  as  the 
American  revolution,  it  was  common  for 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  to  dig  along 
these  banks  in  search  ot  hidden  treasures  ; 
and  impostors  found  an  ample  basis  in 
these  current  rumours  for  schemes  of  de¬ 
lusion.  Black  Beard,  though  tradition 
says  a  great  deal  more  of  him  than  is 
true,  was  yet  a  real  person,  who  acquired 
no  small  fame  by  his  maritime  exploits 
during  the  first  part  of  the  eighteeth  cen¬ 
tury.  Among  many  authentic  and  re¬ 
corded  particulars  concerning  him,  the 
following  account  of  his  death  may  gratify 
curiosity  : — 

From  the  nature  of  Black  Beard’s  po¬ 
sition  in  a  sloop  of  little  draught  of  water, 
on  a  coast  abounding  with  creeks,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  the  number  and  intricacy  of 
its  shoals,  with  which  he  had  made  him¬ 
self  intimately  acquainted,  it  was  deemed 
impossible  to  approach  him  in  vessels  of 
any  force.  Two  hired  sloops  were  there¬ 
fore  manned  from  the  Pearl  and  Lime 
frigates,  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  put  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Maynard, 
with  instructions  to  hunt  down  and  de¬ 
stroy  this  pirate  wherever  he  should  be 
found.  On  the  17th  of  November,  in  the 
year  1718,  this  force  sailed  front  James 
River,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  21st 
came  to  an  inlet  in  North  Carolina,  where 
Black  Beard  was  discovered  at  a  distance, 
lying  in  wait  for  his  prey.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  an  enemy,  preparing  to  at¬ 
tack  him,  occasioned  some  surprise  ;  but 
his  sloop  mounting  several  guns,  and 
being  manned  with  twenty-five  of  his  des¬ 
perate  followers,  he  determined  to  make 
a  resolute  defence  ;  and,  having  prepared 
his  vessel  over  night  for  action,  sat  down 
to  his  bottle,  stimulating  his  spirits  to 
that  pitch  of  frenzy  by  which  only  he 
could  rescue  himself  in  a  contest  for  his 
life.  The  navigation  of  the  inlet  was  so 
difficult,  that  Maynard’s  sloops  were  re¬ 
peatedly  grounded  in  their  approach,  and 
the  pirate,  with  his  expeiience  of  the 
soundings,  possessed  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  in  manoeuvring,  which  enabled  him 
for  some  time  to  maintain  a  running  fight. 
His  vessel,  however,  in  her  turn,  having 
at  length  grounded,  and  the  close  engage¬ 
ment  becoming  now  inevitable,  he  re¬ 
served  her  guns  to  pour  in  a  destructive 
fire  on  the  sloops  as  they  advanced  to 
board  him.  This  he  so  successfully  ex¬ 
ecuted,  that  twenty-nine  men  of  May¬ 
nard’s  small  number  were  either  killed  or 
wounded  by  the  first  broadside,  and  one 
of  the  sloops  for  a  time  disabled.  But 
notwithstanding  this  severe  loss,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  persevered  in  his  resolution  to 
grapple  with  his  enemy,  or  perish  in  the 
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attempt.  Observing  that  his  own  sloop, 
which  was  still  fit  for  action,  drew  more 
water  than  the  pirate’s,  he  ordered  all  her 
ballast  to  be  thrown  out,  and,  directing 
his  men  to  conceal  themselves  between 
decks,  took  the  helm  in  person,  and  steered 
directly  aboard  of  his  antagonist,  who 
continued  inextricably  fixed  on  the  shoal. 
This  desperate  wretch,  previously  aware 
of  his  danger,  and  determined  never  to 
expiate  his  crimes  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
had  posted  one  of  his  banditti,  with  a 
lighted  match,  over  his  powder-magazine, 
to  blow  up  his  vessel  in  the  last  extremity. 
Luckily  in  this  design  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  by  his  own  ardour  and  want  of 
circumspection ;  for,  as  Maynard  ap¬ 
proached,  having  begun  the  encounter  at 
close  quarters  by  throwing  upon  his  anta¬ 
gonist  a  number  of  hand-grenadoes  of  his 
own  composition,  which  produced  only  a 
thick  smoke,  and  conceiving  that,  from 
their  destructive  agency,  the  sloop’s  deck 
had  been  completely  cleared,  he  leaped 
over  her  bows,  followed  by  twelve  of  his 
men,  and  advanced  upon  the  lieutenant, 
who  was  the  only  person  then  in  view  ; 
but  the  men  instantly  springing  up  to  the 
relief  of  their  commander,  who  was  now 
furiously  beset,  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  his  life,  a  violent  contest  ensued. 
Black  Beard,  after  seeing  the  greater  part 
of  his  men  destroyed  at  his  side,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  himself  repeated  wounds,  at  length, 
stepping  back  to  cock  a  pistol,  fainted 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  expired  on  the 
spot.  Maynard  completed  his  victory, 
by  securing  the  remainder  of  these  despe¬ 
rate  wretches,  who  were  compelled  to  sue 
for  mercy,  and  a  short  respite  from  a  less 
honourable  death  at  the  hands  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner. 

ISLANDS  PRODUCED  BY  INSECTS. 

The  whole  group  of  the  Thousand  Is¬ 
lands ,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  all 
those  whose  surfaces  are  flat,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  labours  of  that  order  of 
marine  worms  which  Linnceus  has  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  name  of  Zoophyta. 
These  little  animals,  in  a  most  surprising 
manner,  construct  their  calcareous  habi¬ 
tations,  under  an  infinite  variety  of  forms, 
yet  with  that  order  and  regularity,  each 
after  its  own  manner,  which  to  the  minute 
inquirer,  is  so  discernable  in  every  part  of 
the  creation.  But,  although  the  eye  may 
be  convinced  of  the  fact,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  human  mind  to  conceive  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  insects  so  small  being  endued' 
with  the  power,  much  less  of  being  fur¬ 
nished  in  their  own  bodies  with  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  constructing  the  immense  fabrics 
which,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Eastern 


and  Pacific  Oceans  lying  between  the 
tropics,  are  met  with  in  the  shape  of  de. 
tacked  rocks,  or  reefs  of  great  extent,  just 
even  with  the  surface,  or  islands  already 
clothed  with  plants,  whose  bases  are  fixed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  several  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  where  light  and  heat,  so 
very  essential  to  animal  life,  if  not  ex¬ 
cluded,  are  sparingly  received  and  feebly 
felt.  Thousands  of  such  rocks,  and  reefs, 
and  islands,  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
eastern  ocean,  within,  and  even  beyond, 
the  limits  of  the  tropics.  The  eastern 
coast  of  New  Holland  is  almost  wholly 
girt  with  reefs  and  islands  of  coral  rock, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss.  Captain  Kent,  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo,  speaking  of  a  coral  reef  of  many 
miles  in  extent,  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  New  Caledonia,  observes,  that  “  it  is 
level  with  the  water’s  edge,  and  towards 
the  sea,  as  steep  to  as  a  wall  of  a  house  ; 
that  he  sounded  frequently  within  twice 
the  ship’s  length  of  it  with  a  line  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  or  nine  hundred 
feet,  without  being  able  to  reach  the  bot¬ 
tom.”  How  wonderful,  how  inconceiv¬ 
able,  that  such  stupendous  fabrics  should 
rise  into  existence  from  the  silent  but 
incessant,  and  almost  imperceptible,  la¬ 
bours  of  such  insignificant  worms  ! 

To  buy  books,  as  some  do  who  make  no 
use  of  them,  only  because  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  an  eminent  printer,  is  much  as 
if  a  man  should  buy  clothes  that  did  not 
fit  him,  only  because  they  were  made  by 
some  famous  tailor. — Pope. 


TO  MY  BROTHER,  ON  HIS  LEAVING 
ENGLAND. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  AHAB.” 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Wherever  your  fortune  may  lead  you  to  roam, 

Forget  not,  young  exile,  the  land  of  your  home  ; 

Let  it  ever  be  present  to  memory’s  eye, 

’Tis  the  place  where  the  bones  of  your  fore¬ 
father’s  lie. 

Let  the  thought  of  it  ever  your  comforter  be, 

For  no  spot  on  this  earth  like  your  home  can 
you  see. 

The  fields  where  you  rove  may  be  more  fresh 
and  fair, 

More  splendid  the  sun,  and  more  fragrant  the 
air, 

More  lovely  the  flowers,  more  refreshing  the 
breeze. 

More  tranquil  the  waters,  more  fruitful  the 
trees. 

But  home  after  all  things — that  dear  little  spot, 

Tho’  it  be  but  a  desert  can  ne’er  be  forgot. 

In  the  thoughts  of  the  day,  and  the  dreams  of 
the  night, 

On  your  eyes  like  the  kiss  of  your  mother  ’twill 
light, 
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iRen  thfi  mist  will  disperse  which  long  absence 
has  spread. 

And  the  paths  you  have  trodden  again  you  shall 
tread. 

Then  farewell,  young  exile,  wherever  you  roam, 
Ob !  dear  as  your  honour,  your  life,  be  your 
home.  J.  H.  S. 


1Aetrosptrttbe®ltanmg3. 


ORDERS  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  SERVANTS 
IN  1566. 

Orders  for  Household  Servantes  ;  first 
deuised  by  John  Haryngton ,  in  the 
yeare  1566,  and  renewed  by  John 
Haryngton ,  sonne  of  the  saide  John , 
in  the  yeare  1592  :  The  saide  John , 
the  sonne ,  being  then  high  shrieve  of 
the  county  of  Somerset. 

Imprimis,  That  no  servant  bee  absent 
from  praier,  at  morning  or  euening,  with¬ 
out  a  lawfull  excuse,  to  be  alleged  within 
one  day  after,  vppon  paine  to  forfeit  for 
euery  tyme  2d. 

II.  Item,  That  none  swear  any  othe, 
vppon  paine  for  euery  othe  1  d. 

III.  Item,  That  no  man  leaue  any 
doore  open  that  he  findeth  shut,  without 
theare  bee  cause,  vppon  paine  for  euery 
time  1(/. 

IV.  Item,  That  none  of  the  men  be  in 
bed,  from  our  Lady-day  to  3Iichaelmas, 
after  6  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  ;  nor  out 
of  his  bed  after  10  of  the  clock  at  night ; 
nor,  from  31ichaemas  till  our  Lady-day, 
in  bed  after  7  in  the  morning,  nor  out 
after  9  at  night,  without  reasonable  cause, 
on  paine  of  2d. 

V.  That  no  man’s  bed  bee  vnmade, 
nor  fire  or  candle-box  vnclean,  after  8  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning,  on  paine  of  Id. 

VI.  Item,  That  no  one  commit  any 
nuisance  within  either  of  the  courts, 
vppon  paine  of  Id. 

VII.  Item,  That  no  man  teach  any  of 
the  children  any  vnhonest  speeche,  or 
evil  word,  or  othe,  on  paine  of  4 d. 

VIII.  Item,  That  no  man  waite  at  the 
table  without  a  trencher  in  his  hand,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  vppon  some  good  cause,  on 
paine  of  Id. 

IX.  Item,  That  no  man  appointed  to 
waite  at  my  table  be  absent  that  meale, 
without  reasonable  cause,  on  paine  of  Id. 

X.  Item,  If  any  man  breake  a  glasse, 
hee  shall  aunswer  the  price  thereof  out 
of  his  wages  ;  and,  if  it  bee  not  known 
who  breake  it,  the  buttler  shall  pay  for 
it  on  paine  of  12 d. 

XI.  Item,  The  table  must  bee  couered 
balfe  an  houer  before  11  at  dinner,  and  6 
at  su  pper,  or  before,  on  paine  of  2d. 

XI I.  Item,  That  meate  bee  readie  at 


11,  or  before,  at  dinner  ;  and  6,  or  before, 
at  supper,  on  paine  of  6d. 

XIII.  Item,  That  none  be  absent, 
without  leaue  or  good  cause,  the  whole 
day,  or  any  part  of  it,  on  paine  of  4 d. 

XIV.  Item,  That  no  man  strike  his 
fellow,  on  paine  of  loss  of  seruice  ;  nor 
reuile  or  threaten,  or  prouoke  another  to 
strike,  on  paine  of  12 d. 

XV.  Item,  That  no  man  come  to  the 
kitchen  without  reasonable  cause,  on  paine 
of  Id.  and  the  cook  likewyse  to  forfeit  1  d. 

XVI.  Item,  That  none  toy  with  the 
maids,  on  paine  of  4 d. 

XVII.  That  no  man  weare  foule  shirt 
on  Sunday,  nor  broken  hose  or  shooes,  or 
dublett  without  buttons,  on  paine  of  1  d. 

XVI II.  Item,  That,  when  any  strain- 
ger  goeth  hence,  the  chamber  be  drest  vp 
againe  within  4  howrs  after,  on  paine  of 
Id. 

XIX.  Item,  That  the  hall  bee  made 
cleane  euery  day,  by  eight  in  the  winter, 
and  seauen  in  the  sommer,  on  paine  of 
him  that  should  do  it  to  forfeit  1  d. 

XX.  That  the  cowrt-gate  bee  shutt 
each  meale,  and  not  opened  during  dinner 
and  supper,  without  just  cause,  on  paine 
the  porter  to  forfet  for  euery  time,  1  d. 

XXI.  Item,  That  all  stayrs  in  the 
house,  and  other  rooms  that  neede  shall 
require,  bee  made  cleane  on  Fryday  after 
dinner,  on  paine  of  forfeyture  of  euery  on 
whome  it  shall  belong  vnto,  ‘Sd. 

All  which  sommes  shall  be  duly  paide 
each  quarter-day  out  of  their  wages,  and 
bestowed  on  the  poore,  or  other  godly  vse. 


€ije  JiobeU'st. 

No.  CVII. 


THE  WOOD  KING. 

By  Miss  Emma  Roberts. 

Already  the  pile  of  heaped-up  fagots 
reached  above  the  low  roof  of  his  hut ; 
but  Carl  Scheffler  still  continued  lopping 
off'  branches,  and  binding  flesh  bundles 
together,  almost  unconscious  that  the  sun 
had  set,  and  that  the  labours  of  the  day 
being  over,  the  neighbouring  peasants 
were  hastening  to  the  skittle-ground  to 
pass  away  an  hour  in  sport.  The  wood¬ 
cutter’s  hut  was  perched  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence  a  little  out  of  the  public  path  ;  but 
he  heard  the  merry  songs  of  his  comrades 
as  they  proceeded  gaily  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  at  the  Golden  Stag  in  the 
village  below.  Many  of  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  paused  as  they  approached  the 
coiner  of  the  road  nearest  to  his  hut,  and 
the  wild  wood  rang  with  their  loud  hal- 
loes  ;  but  the  call,  which  in  other  times 
had  been  echoed  by  the  woodman’s  glad 
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voice,  was  now  unanswered ;  he  busied 
himself  with  his  work ;  his  brow  dark¬ 
ened  as  the  joyous  sounds  came  over  his 
ear  ;  he  threw  aside  bis  hatchet,  resumed 
it  again,  and  again  casting  it  from  him, 
exclaimed,  44  Why,  let  them  go,  I  will 
not  carry  this  chafed  and  wounded  spirit 
to  their  revels ;  my  hand  is  not  steady 
enough  for  a  bowling-match  ;  and  since 
Linda  will  doubtless  choose  a  richer  part¬ 
ner,  I  have  no  heart  for  the  dance.” 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  Carl  Scheff- 
ler  was  smarting  under  a  recent  disap¬ 
pointment  :  he  had  borne  up  bravely 
against  the  misfortunes  which,  from  a 
state  of  comparative  affluence,  had  re¬ 
duced  him  to  depend  upon  his  own  arm 
for  subsistence,  fondly  trusting  that  ere 
long  his  prospects  would  amend ;  and 
that,  at  the  return  of  the  Count  of  Hol- 
berg  to  his  ancestorial  dominions,  he 
should  obtain  a  forester’s  place,  and  be 
enabled  to  claim  the  hand  of  Linda  Von 
Kleist,  to  whom,  in  happier  times,  he 
had  been  betrothed.  But  these  dreams 
had  vanished  ;  the  count’s  bailiff  having 
seen  Linda,  the  flower  of  the  hamlet,  be¬ 
came  his  rival,  and  consequently  his 
enemy  :  he  had  bestowed  the  office  pro¬ 
mised  to  Carl  upon  another  ;  and  Linda’s 
father  ungratefully  withdrawing  the  con¬ 
sent  given  when  the  lover’s  affairs  were 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  had  for¬ 
bidden  him  the  house.  Buoyed  up  with 
the  hope  that  Linda  would  remain  faith¬ 
ful,  and  by  her  unabated  attachment  con¬ 
sole  him  under  the  pressure  of  his  calami¬ 
ties,  Carl  did  not  at  first  give  way  to 
despair  ;  but  Linda  was  too  obedient,  or 
perchance  too  indifferent,  to  disobey  her 
father’s  commands.  He  sought  her  at 
the  accustomed  spot — she  came  not,  sent 
not :  he  hovered  round  her  residence,  and 
if  chance  favoured  him  with  a  glimpse  of 
his  beloved,  it  was  only  to  add  to  his 
misery,  for  she  withdrew  hastily  from  his 
sight.  A  rumour  of  the  intended  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  perjured  mistress  reached  his 
ears,  and,  struck  to  the  soul,  he  endea¬ 
voured,  by  manual  labour,  to  exhaust 
his  strength  and  banish  the  recollection  of 
his  misery.  He  toiled  all  day  in  feverish 
desperation  ;  and  now  that  there  was  no 
more  to  be  done,  sat  down  to  ponder 
over  his  altered  prospects.  The  bailiff 
possessed  the  ear  of  his  master,  and  it 
was  useless  to  hope  that  the  count  would 
repair  the  injustice  committed  by  so 
trusted  a  servant.  The  situation  which 
above  all  others  he  had  coveted,  which 
would  have  given  him  the  free  range  of 
the  forest,  the  jovial  hunter’s  life  which 
suited  his  daring  spirit,  delighting  in  the 
perils  of  the  chase,  and,  above  all,  a  home 
for  Linda,  was  lost,  and  for  ever ;  hence¬ 


forward  he  must  relinquish  all  expecta¬ 
tion  of  regaining  the  station  which  the 
misfortunes  that  had  brought  his  parents 
to  the  grave  had  deprived  him  of,  and  be 
content  to  earn  a  sordid  meal  by  bending 
his  back  to  burthens  befitting  the  brute 
creation  alone  ;  to  hew  wood,  and  to  bear 
it  to  the  neighbouring  towns  ;  to  delve 
the  ground  at  the  bidding  of  a  master, 
and  to  perform  the  offices  of  a  menial 
hireling.  44  At  least  not  here,”  cried  the 
wretched  young  man,  4*  not  in  the  face  of 
all  my  former  friends ;  there  is  a  refuge 
left  where  I  may  hide  my  sorrows  and 
my  wrongs.  Fair  earth,  and  thou  fair 
sky,  J  gaze  upon  you  for  the  last  time ; 
buried  from  the  face  of  day  in  the  centre 
of  the  deepest  mine,  I’ll  spend  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  my  life  unpitied  and  unknown.” 
Determined  to  execute  this  resolution  on 
the  instant,  Carl  hastily  collected  such 
parts  of  his  slender  property  as  were 
portable  ;  and  having  completed  his  ar¬ 
rangements,  prepared  to  cross  the  Brocken, 
and  shaped  his  course  towards  the  Ram- 
melsburg.  The  last  rich  gleam  of  crim¬ 
son  had  faded  from  the  sky ;  but  there 
was  light  enough  in  the  summer  night  to 
guide  him  on  his  way.  A  few  bright  and 
beautiful  stars  gemmed  the  wide  concave 
of  heaven  ;  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy, 
scarcely  agitating  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
trees  ;  the  fragrance- weeping  limes  gave 
out  their  richest  scent,  and  the  gentle 
gush  of  fountains,  and  the  tricklings  of 
the  mountain  springs,  came  in  music  on 
the  ear  ;  and  had  the  traveller  been  more 
at  ease,  the  calm  and  tranquil  scene  must 
have  diffused  its  soothing  influence  over 
his  heart.  Carl,  disregarding  every  thing 
save  his  own  melancholy  destiny,  strode 
along  almost  choked  by  bitter  thought, 
and  so  little  heedful  of  the  road,  that  he 
soon  became  involved  in  thickets  whose 
paths  were  unknown  to  him  ;  he  looked 
up  rto  the  heavens,  and  shaping  his  course 
by  one  of  the  stars,  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  himself  still  involved  in  the 
impenetrable  mazes  of  the  wood.  Com¬ 
pelled  to  give  more  attention  than  hereto¬ 
fore  to  his  route,  he  once  or  twice  thought 
that  he  distinguished  a  human  figure 
moving  through  the  darkness  of  the  forest. 
At  first,  not  disposed  to  fall  in  with  a 
companion,  he  remained  silent,  lest  the 
person,  whoever  he  might  be,  should  choose 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  him  ;  then 
not  quite  certain  whether  he  was  right  in 
his  conjecture — for  upon  casting  a  second 
glance  upon  the  object  which  attracted 
him,  he  more  than  once  discovered  it  to 
be  some  stunted  trunk  or  fantastic  tree — 
he  became  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
he  was  in  reality  alone,  or  if  some  other 
midnight  wanderer  trod  the  waste,  and  he 
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looked  narrowly  around  ;  all  was  still, 
silent,  and  solitary  ;  and  fancying  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  the  flitting  shadows 
of  the  night,  he  was  again  relapsing  into 
his  former  reverie,  when  he  became  aware 
of  the  presence  of  a  man  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  a  forester,  and  having  his  cap 
wreathed  with  a  garland  of  green  leaves, 
who  stood  close  at  his  side.  Carl’s  tongue 
moved  to  utter  a  salutation,  but  the  woid3 
stuck  in  his  throat,  an  indescribable  sen¬ 
sation  of  horror  thrilled  through  his  frame  ; 
tales  of  the  demons  of  the  Hartz  rushed 
upon  his  memory — but  he  recovered  in¬ 
stantly  from  the  sudden  shock.  The 
desperate  state  of  his  fortune  gave  him 
courage,  and,  looking  up,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  consternation  which  the  stranger 
had  occasioned  :  he  was  a  person  of  or¬ 
dinary  appearance,  who,  accosting  him 
frankly,  exclaimed,  u  Ho,  comrade,  thou 
art,  I  see,  bent  on  the  same  errand  as 
myself ;  but  wherefore  dost  thou  seek  the 
treasures  of  the  Nibelungen  without  the 
protecting  wreath  ?” — u  The  treasures  of 
the  Nibelungen  ?”  returned  Carl ;  “  I 
have  indeed  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and 
that  it  was  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Hartz  by  a  princess  of  the  olden  time ; 
but  I  never  was  mad  enough  to  think  of 
so  wild  a  chase  as  a  search  after  riches, 
which  has  baffled  the  wisest  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  must  surely  prove.” — “  Belike  then,” 
replied  the  forester,  “  thou  art  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  and  therefore  needest  not  to 
replenish  thy  wallets  with  gold, — travel¬ 
ling  perchance  to  take  possession  of  some 
rich  inheritance.” — “  No,  by  St.  Roelas,” 
cried  the  woodcutter.  “  thou  hast  guessed 
wide  of  the  mark.  I  am  going  to  hide 
my  poverty  in  the  mine  of  Rammelsburg.” 

_ ^  The  mine  of  Rammelsburg  !”  echoed 

the  stranerer,  and  laughed  scornfully,  so 
that  the  deep  woods  rang  with  the  sound  ; 
and  Carl  feeling  his  old  sensations  return 
as  the  fiendish  merriment  resounded 
through  the  wilderness,  again  gazed  sted- 
fastly  in  his  companion’s  face,  but  he  read 
nothing  there  to  justify  his  suspicions  : 
the  fiery  eye  lost  its  lustre  ;  the  lip  its 
curl ;  and,  gazing  benignantly  upon  the 
forlorn  wood-cutter,  he  continued  his 
speech,  saying,  “  Then  prithee  take  the 
advice  of  one  who  knows  these  forests, 
and  all  that  they  contain.  Here  are  ma¬ 
terials  in  abundance  for  our  garland  ;  ad¬ 
vance  forward,  and  fear  not  the  issue;” — 
and,  gathering  leaves  from  the  boughs  of 
trees  of  a  species  unknown  to  his  new  ac¬ 
quaintance,  he  twined  them  into  a  wreath, 
and  placed  the  sylvan  diadem  on  Carl’s 
head.  The  instant  that  he  felt  the  light 
pressure  on  his  temples,  all  his  fears  va¬ 
nished  ;  and  he  followed  his  guide,  con¬ 
versing  pleasantly  through  wide  avenues 


and  over  broad  glades  of  fresh  turf,  which 
seemed  to  be  laid  out  like  a  royal  chase, 
till  they  came  to  a  wall  of  rock  resembling 
the  H ahnen  Klippers,  and  entering  through 
an  arch,  a  grey  moss-covered  tower  arose 
in  the  distance.  The  ponderous  doors 
were  wide  open  ;  and  Carl  advancing, 
found  himself  in  a  large  hall  well  lighted* 
and  showing  abundance  of  treasure  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  in  all  directions.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  had  lost  his  companion* 
but  he  seemed  no  longer  to  require  his 
instruction  ;  and  casting  down  his  own 
worthless  burthen,  he  laded  himself  with 
the  riches  that  courted  his  touch.  The 
adventurer  was  soon  supplied  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  gold  and  jewels  to  satisfy 
his  most  unbounded  wishes;  and  turning 
from  the  spot  with  a  light  heart,  he  sped 
merrily  along.  The  country  round  about 
seemed  strange  to  him  ;  but  on  repassing 
the  rocky  ledge,  a  brisk  wind  suddenly 
springing  up  blew  off  his  cap.  The  morn¬ 
ing  air  was  cold,  and  Carl,  hastening  to 
regain  his  head -gear,  discovered  that  the 
wreath  had  disappeared ;  and,  as  if 
awakening  from  a  dream,  he  found  him¬ 
self  surrounded  by  familiar  objects ;  he 
felt,  however,  the  weight  of  the  load  upon 
his  back,  and  though  panting  with  the 
fatigue  it  occasioned,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  home.  On  approaching  the  hut,  a 
low  murmur  struck  on  his  ear.  He 
paused  ;  listened  attentively  ;  and  distin¬ 
guishing  a  female  voice,  he  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  and  in  the  next  moment  clasped 
Linda  in  his  arms.  She  had  fled  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  bailiff  to  seek 
shelter  in  Carl’s  straw-roofed  hut ;  and 
the  now  happy  lovers,  as  they  surveyed 
the  treasures  which  had  been  snatched 
from  the  Nibelungen,  agreed  that  they 
owed  their  good  fortune  to  Riebezhahl  the 
Wood  King,  who  sometimes  taking  pity 
upon  the  frail  and  feeble  denizens  of  earth, 
pointed  out  to  their  wondering  eyes  the 
inexhaustible  riches  of  which  he  wa3  the 
acknowledged  guardian. 

London  Weekly  Review. 

SPIRIT  OP  THE 

^utihc  gjournats. 

DRAFTS  ON  LA  FITTE. 

COOKE. 

Only  upon  one  occasion  did  Cooke  de¬ 
viate  from  his  resolution  of  not  apologiz¬ 
ing  to  a  provincial  assembly,  and  that 
was  at  Liverpool.  A  previous  breach  of 
decorum  was  visited  one  night  by  the 
fury  of  an  offended  audience  ;  confusion 
was  at  its  height;  the  people  were  the 
actors,  and  Cooke  the  audience  :  yet  the 
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sturdy  tragedian  remained  callous  to  the 
bursts  of  indignation  which  were  heard 
around  him,  until  destruction  became  the 
order  of  the  day  ;  lamps  lighted  on  the 
stage  ;  benches  betokened  mobility  ;  pedal 
applications  were  made  forte  to  the  piano  ; 
basely  violated  was  the  repository  of  the 
base  viol ;  and  the  property  of  poor  Knight 
the  manager  gave  every  sign  of  that  being 
its  last  appearance.  What  popular  rage 
had  failed  to  produce,  consideration  for 
the  fortunes  of  his  friend  effected.  At 
his  entreaties,  the  Caledonian  was  induced 
to  advance  to  the  front  of  the  stage  (never 
was  there  a  more  moving  scene  than  that 
before  it) ;  silence  was  obtained,  and  he 
condescended  to  express  his  sorrow  for 
the  state  in  which  some  nights  previously 
he  had  presented  himself :  adding,  “  that 
he  never  before  felt  so  keenly  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  his  situation.”  Equivocal  as 
was  the  mode  of  extenuation,  the  audi¬ 
ence  allied  to  Mersey  accorded  the  mercy 
it  possessed,  and  was  or  appeared  to  be, 
satisfied  ;  but  not  so  the  actor,  and  he  as 
fully  as  instantly  avenged  what  he  deemed 
his  misplaced  submission.  As  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  address,  he  turned  to  the  gra¬ 
tified  but  yet  trembling  manager,  and 
(in  allusion  to  the  large  share  in  the 
slave-trade  then  imputed  to  Liverpool) 
with  that  peculiarity  of  undertone  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  which  could  be  distinctly  heard 
throughout  the  largest  theatre  although 
pronounced  as  a  whisper,  exclaimed, 
“  There’s  not  a  stone  in  the  walls  of 
Liverpool  which  has  not  been  cemented 
by  the  bluid  of  Africans.”  Then,  casting 
one  of  his  Shylock  glances  of  hatred  and 
contempt  on  the  mute  and  astounded  au¬ 
dience,  majestically  left  the  stage. 

On  the  first  night  of  his  performance  at 
the  Boston  theatre,  Richard  was  the  part 
he  had  adopted ;  and  so  strongly  had  he 
fortified  himself  for  the  kingly  task,  that 
he  deemed  himself  the  very  monarch  he 
was  destined  to  enact.  The  theatre  was 
crowded  in  every  part :  expectation  was 
on  tiptoe  :  anticipation  as  to  his  person, 
voice,  and  manner,  was  announced  by  the 
sibilating  “  I  guess”  heard  around,  and 
“  pretty  considerable”  agitation  prevailed. 
The  orchestra  had  begun  and  ceased, 
unheeded  or  unheard  ;  nor  could  one  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge’s  best  cut  and 
dried  have  produced  less  effect  amongst 
the  “  irreclaimables.”  The  curtain  rose, 
and  amidst  thundering  plaudits  the  wel¬ 
come  stranger  advanced,  in  angles,  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and,  as  Sir  Pertinax 
has  it,  44  booed  and  booed  and  booed  ;” 
but  greeting  could  not  endure  for  ever  : 
well  justified  curiosity  assumed  its  sta¬ 
tion,  and  at  length  silence,  almost  breath¬ 
less  silence,  reigned  around,  such  as  at¬ 


tended  Irving  in  his  Zoar,  or  Canning 
when  he  lately  produced  his  budget.  The 
hospitable  clamour  was  over;  but  instead 
of  44  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of 
York”  being  given,  Cooke,  in  a  respectful 
but  decided  tone,  requested  that  44  God 
save  the  King”  might  be  played  by  the 
orchestra  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  play.  The  proposal  at  first  but  ex¬ 
cited  mockery  and  laughter,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  way  to  far  different  feelings, 
on  Cooke  firmly  and  composedly  declar¬ 
ing,  that,  until  his  request  was  complied 
with,  he  was  determined  not  to  proceed  ; 
and,  should  it  be  absolutely  refused,  he 
was  resolved  to  retire.  The  fury  of  the 
Bostonians  was  at  its  height :  menace, 
accompanied  by  every  vituperative  epithet 
rage  could  suggest,  was  lavished  on  the 
actor  ;  but  he  kept  his  station,  calm  and 
secure  as  his  own  native  island  set  in  the 
stormy  seas,  until  anger  gradually  sub¬ 
sided  through  very  weariness  ;  and  every 
effort  having  been  ineffectually  used  to 
wean  “  the  tyrant ”  from  his  purpose,  the 
political  antipathies  of  the  audience  began 
to  yield  to  their  theatrical  taste  ;  and,  after 
much  argument  and  delay,  the  unpalata¬ 
ble  demand  was  reluctantly  assented  to. 
Cooke,  however,  whose  nature  it  was, 
when  opposed,  only  to  become  more  ex¬ 
igent,  was  not  himself  appeased  ;  for,  as 
the  notes  44  unpleasing  to  a  Yankee  ear” 
were  sounded,  with  a  majestic  wave  of  his 
hand  he  silenced  the  unwilling  music, 
and,  44  Standing,  if  you  please,”  was  as 
dictatorially  as  fearlessly  pronounced,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  audience.  So 
much  bad,  however,  already  been  ac¬ 
corded,  that  it  was  not  deemed  matter  of 
much  moment  to  concede  the  rest :  and 
however  ungracefully  the  attitude  of  re¬ 
spect  was  assumed,  the  national  hymn  was 
performed  amidst  grimace  and  mutter¬ 
ing  ;  Cooke  beating  time  with  his  foot, — 
nodding  significantly  and  satisfactorily  at 
44  Confound  their  politics  ;”  and  occasion¬ 
ally  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  as,  in  his 
royal  robes,  he  triumphantly  contemplated 
the  astonished  and  indignant  audience. 
It  ended : — ‘4  Richard  was  himself  again,” 
and  44  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
made  glorious  summer”  was  given  with 
equal  emphasis,  feeling,  and  effect. 

At  the  time  that  greater  performer,  the 
elephant,  made  his  appearance  on  the 
boards,  his  own  board  became  a  subject 
of  no  trifling  consideration  with  the  ma¬ 
nagers,  particularly  as  the  African  had 
taken  a  predilection  for  rum,  which  the 
new  actor  used  to  quaff  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  zest.  On  one  occasion  Cooke  was 
missing  from  a  morning  rehearsal,  and 
all  had  been  some  time  in  waiting  for  the 
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tragedian,  when  the  messenger  whom 
Kemble  despatched  in  search  of  him, 
returned  grinning  to  the  green-room. 

“  Where  is  Mr.  Cooke,  sir  ?”  demanded 
Kemble.  “  lie  is  below  breakfasting  with 
the  elephant ,  sir  !”  was  the  reply. 

It  was  too  much  for  Cooke,  after  having 
so  frequently  disappointed  full  houses,  to 
be  obliged  to  play  to  an  empty  theatre. 
It  was  like  playing  whist  with  dummy. 
However,  towards  the  close  of  the  O.  P. 
war,  (which,  by  the  way,  excited  more 
the  attention  of  the  Parisians  than  the 
national  contest  in  which  we  were  en¬ 
gaged,)  the  public  had  adopted  the  plan 
of  never  commencing  operations  until 
half-price,  to  the  injury  of  the  mana¬ 
ger's  purse.  It  was  during  the  earlier 
acts  of  “  The  Man  of  the  World,”  that 
Cooke,  in  performing  to  “  a  beggarly  ac¬ 
count  of  empty  boxes,”  was  addressed 
by  one  of  the  actors,  in  accordance  with 
the  scene,  in  a  whisper  ;  when  the  ele¬ 
vated  comedian,  casting  a  glance  around, 
bitterly  observed,  “  Speak  out :  there 
need  be  no  secret.  No  one  hears  us." 
Poor  Cooke  could  not  plead  in  excuse 
what  an  actor  did  on  being  hissed  for  too 
sober  a  representation  of  a  drunken  part, 
“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don  :  but  it  is  really  the  first  time  I  ever 
was  intoxicated .” 

His  death  was  in  singular  accordance 
with  his  taste  through  life.  He  sought 
the  banks  of  the  Brandywine ,  and  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  that  the  composition  of  its 
stream  so  little  responded  to  its  title  as  to 
prey  upon  his  spirits ,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  there  he  drank  his  last.” 

DICKEY  SUETT. 

I  met  with  him  once  in  a  house  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  very  confines  of  Beef  arid 
Law  ;  on  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  theatres  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  ;  a  sort  of 
debateable  ground  between  the  spouters 
and  ranters  of  the  stage,  and  the  eaters  of 
commons,  by  either  of  which  party  it  was 
frequented.  Around  a  large  table  in  the 
parlour  sat  a  motley  group.  There  were 
ragged  wits,  well-dressed  students,  new- 
fledged  actors,  a  hackney  writer  or  so,  an 
Irish  barrister  named  Shuter,  a  Scotch 
reporter,  and  a  hodge-podge  of  most  dis¬ 
cordant  materials  congregated  under  the 
amalgamating  power  of  Suett,  who  seem¬ 
ed,  by  the  incongruity  of  his  dress  and 
diversified  manner,  to  have  studied  the 
various  tastes  of  those  he  swayed,  and  to 
be  the  comprehensive  representative  of 
each  of  the  strange  beings  he  looked 
upon,  with  all  of  whom  he  would  occa¬ 
sionally  identify  himself  with  so  much 
ease,  that  it  were  hard  to  say  whether  it 
was  the  result  of  labour  or  of  tact,  of  cal¬ 


culation,  or  the  mere  Impulse  of  mother- 
wit.  The  ropes  of  his  face ,  when  drawn 
taught ,  peculiarly  commanded  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Caledonian,  while  the  sly  and 
humorous  glance  of  his  half-shuteye  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Hibernian  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  ;  the  snow  drift  of  pow¬ 
der  which  lay  in  patches  on  his  long, 
straight  hair,  agreed  with  the  taste  of  his 
dramatic  nursling;  the  far-extended  cam¬ 
bric  of  white  frill  imposed  upon  the  stu¬ 
dents,  while  the  unseemly  rents  in  his 
coat  at  once  compensated  to  the  wits  for 
what  there  might  be  of  gaudy  or  gay  in 
his  outward  man.  We  were  received 
with  equal  courtesy  and  ceremony  by  the 
president ;  and  were  just  seated,  when  a 
ballet-dancer  of  Drury -lane  entered.  As 
he  was  a  Frenchman,  it  became  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  -national  politeness:  and  Dicky 
Chester ed  him  to  his  dexteT  !  and,  as  was 
befitting,  condescended  to  address  him. 
“  I  am  proud,  sir,”  said  Suett,  with  the 
formality  of  Black  Rod  himself,  u  to  do 
the  honours  of  my  country  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  nation  which  held  my 
master  Garrick  in  peculiar  respect.  He 
was  a  great  actor,  sir  ;  a  wonderful  man ! 
Your  Lekain,  or  any  other  Cam,  could 
not  come  up  to  him,  for  he  was  Able. 
Pardon  the  pun.  Oh,  la  ! — but  he  was 
vain,  sir  ;  vain  as  a  peacock  ;  it  could 
not  be  of  his  person.  Had  he  been,  as 
Richard  has  it,  ‘  a  marvellous  proper 
■man'  like  myself,  one  might  have  said 
something.  He  used  to  say,  I  was  too 
lean  for  Suett.  Oh,  dear.  A  votre  sante , 
Monsieur ,  happy  to  see  you  on  this  side 
the  Channel.  Never  been  to  France  yet, 
although  in  the  Straits  great  part  of  my 
life,  and  not  unfrequently  half  seas  over. 
— Well,  sir,  to  return  to  Garrick.  There 
was  that  man  k  frae  the  north,’  who 
wrote  the  History  of  England  and  Rode¬ 
rick  Random, — the  latter  a  true  story, 
they  say  ; — he  who  challenged  Campbell 
the  barrister,  for  calling  him  names ,  To 
bias  the  cause.  Well,  sir,  Davy  refused 
one  of  his  farces  ;  but  the  wily  Caledo¬ 
nian  pocketed  the  affront,  in  coolly  ob¬ 
serving,  ‘  that  he  had  nearly  completed 
another  volume  of  his  history,  and  hoped 
he  might  be  permitted  to  name  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Roscius ,  the  pride  of  his  country, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.’  It  was  a 
palpable  hit,  sir — the  thing  was  settled — 
the  manager  managed  ;  and  Smelfungus 
retired,  without  his  manuscript,  half  sorry 
he  had  not  added  another  scene  to  his 
farce.  Well,  sir,  the  story  got  wind,  and 
some  days  after  Davy  dined  with  a  lawyer 
who  had  interested  himself  vainly  for  a 
friend’s  comedy  with  him,  when,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  the  barrister  ob¬ 
served  to  Davy,  before  a  large  company, 
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that  he  had  nearly  compiled  another  vo¬ 
lume  of  The  Statutes  at  large  (would 
they  were  all  at  large ),  and  hoped  he 
might  be  permitted  to  name  the  British 
Roscius ,  the  pride  of  his  country.  There 
was  a  roar  at  the  expense  of  Garrick. 
‘  The  galled  jade’  winced  terribly  : — he 
was  touchy  as  tinder,  sir  : — never  was 
Digest  so  ill -digested  /” 

It  was  when  the  meteor-like  popularity 
of  little  Betty  was  at  its  height  that  poor 
Suett  fell  ill,  at  what  he  termed  his  town 
residence  (a  second-floor  in  a  low  street), 
and  the  pigmy  Roscius,  having  eaten  too 
much  fruit,  kept  all  Lonuon  in  intense 
agony  for  his  fate  at  the  same  moment. 
Bulletins  were  exhibited  in  Southampton- 
row  several  times  a-day,  signed  by  nu¬ 
merous  physicians.  Had  he  died,  how 
posterity  would  have  been  befooled !  Suett 
was  then  actually  dying,  yet  would  he 
have  his  joke,  and  his  last  moments  were 
cheered  by  the  horse-laugh  of  the  rabble 
assembled  to  spell  the  bulletin  suspended 
to  u  the  second-floor  bell,”  attested  by  the 
mark  of  the  old  woman  who  attended  him. 
“  You  shall  be  buried  in  Saint  Paul’s,” 
said  a  friend.  “  Oh,  la  !”  was  the  dying 
ejaculation  of  the  comedian. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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AMERICAN  TRAVELLING. 

June  7th,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the 
steam-boat  (which  was  of  immense  size, 
and  on  the  high  pressure  system)  arrived 
at  Albany,  having  come  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  in  seventeen  hours,  including 
stoppages.  I  found  that,  unluckily,  the 
mail-coach  had  left  the  place  just  before 
our  arrival,  so  I  booked  myself  in  an  ac¬ 
commodation-stage,  which  was  to  reach 
Boston  (a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles)  in  three  days,  and  entered 
the  wretched-looking  vehicle,  with  a  heavy 

heart,  at  eight  o’clock . The 

machine  in  which  I  travelled  was  slow 
and  crowded.  The  proprietor  had  under¬ 
taken  to  let  us  rest  at  night  on  the  road  ; 
but  we  found  that  his  notions  of  rest  were 
very  imperfect,  and  that  his  night  was 
one  of  the  polar  regions.  -  -  Having 

partaken  of  a  wretched  dinner  at  Sand 
Lake,  we  arrived  about  one  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  Cheshire,  where  we  were  to  sleep. 

By  dint  of  most  active  exertion,  I  se¬ 
cured  a  bed  to  myself,  the  narrow  dimen¬ 
sions  of  which  precluded  the  possibility 
of  participation,  and  plunged  into  it  with 


all  possible  haste,  as  there  was  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  lost.  Secure  in  “  single  bless¬ 
edness,”  I  was  incredibly  amused  at  the 
compliments  of  nocturnal  arrangement 
which  passed  around  me  among  my  Yan¬ 
kee  companions.  They  were  nine  in 
number,  and  occupied  by  triplets  the 
three  other  beds  which  the  room  con¬ 
tained.  Whether  it  was  with  a  view  of 
preserving  their  linen  unrumpled,  or  of 
enjoying  greater  space,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  they  divested  themselves 
of  clothing  to  a  degree  not  generally  prac¬ 
tised  in  Europe.  A  spirit  of  accommo¬ 
dation  appeared  to  prevail ;  and  it  seemed 
to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  to 
occupy  the  lateral  portions  of  the  bed,  or 
the  warmer  central  position,  except  in 
one  instance,  where  a  gentleman  protested 
against  being  placed  next  to  the  wall,  as 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco 
in  his  sleep  ! 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  again 
set  off,  and,  as  much  rain  had  fell  in  the 
night,  the  roads  were  in  a  dreadful  state. 
The  coach  company  now  consisted  of  nine 
passengers  inside,  one  on  the  top,  (which, 
from  its  convex  form,  is  a  very  precarious 
situation,)  and  three  on  the  box,  besides 
the  coachman,  who  sat  on  the  knees  of 
the  unfortunate  middle  man,-— an  uneasy 
burden,  considering  the  intense  heat  of 
the  weather. 

It  matters  little  to  the  American  driver 
where  he  sits  ;  he  is  indeed,  in  all  respects, 
a  far  different  personage  from  his  great- 
coated  prototype  in  England.  He  is  in 
general  extremely  dexterous  in  the  art  of 
driving,  though  his  costume  is  of  a  most 
grotesque  description.  Figure  to  your¬ 
self  a  slipshod  sloven,  dressed  in  a  striped 
calico  jacket  and  an  old  straw  hat,  alter¬ 
nately  arranging  the  fragile  harness  of  his 
horses,  and  springing  again  upon  his  box 
with  surprising  agility  ;  careless  of  the 
bones  of  his  passengers,  and  confident  in 
his  skill  and  resources,  he  scruples  not 
frequently  to  gallop  his  coach  over  cor- 
deroy  roads,  (so  called  from  being  formed 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  laid  transversely,) 
or  dash  it  round  corners,  and  through 
holes  that  would  appal  the  heart  of  the 
stoutest  English  coachman,  however  elated 
by  gin,  or  irritated  by  opposition.  I  was 
once  whirled  along  one  of  these  roads, 
when  the  leathers,  (barbarous  substitutes 
for  springs,)  which  supported  the  carriage 
gave  way  with  a  sudden  shock.  The 
undaunted  driver  instantly  sprang  from 
his  box,  tore  a  stake  from  a  rail  fence  by 
the  road-side,  laid  it  across  under  the 
body  of  the  coach,  and  was  off  again  be¬ 
fore  I  properly  recovered  the  use  of  my 
senses,  which  were  completely  bewildered 
by  the  jolting  I  had  undergone.  I  can 
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compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  butt  of  Re- 
gulus,  without  the  nails.  When  the  lash 
and  butt-end  of  the  whip  fail  him,  he  does 
not  scruple  to  use  his  foot,  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  his  seat  allows  the  application  of 
it  to  his  wheelers.  -  - 

We  dined  at  New  Salem  at  six,  and 
arrived  at  Petersham,  where  we  were  to 
sleep,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  having 
been  twenty  hours  coming  sixty  miles. 

Though  tired  and  disgusted  with  my 
journey,  the  prospect  of  a  short  respite 
from  this  state  of  purgatory  was  embit¬ 
tered  during  the  last  few  miles  by  alarm 
at  the  idea  of  passing  the  night  with  one, 
if  not  two,  of  my  fellow-travellers  ;  and  1 
internally  resolved  rather  to  sleep  upon 
the  floor. 

After  a  desperate  struggle,  I  succeeded, 
to  my  great  joy,  in  securing  a  bed  for 
myself,  not,  however,  without  undergoing 
a  severe  objurgation  from  the  landlady, 
who  could  not  understand  such  unaccom¬ 
modating  selfishness.  Short  were  our 
slumbers  By  the  rigid  order  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  we  were  turned  out  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  three,  and  pursued  our  journey _ 

De  Roos's  Personal  Narrative. 


KANGAROO  WAGGERY. 

One  of  the  largest  tame  kangaroos  I 
have  seen  in  the  country  is  domiciled 
here,  and  a  mischievous  wag  he  is,  creep¬ 
ing  and  snuffing  cautiously  toward  a 
stranger,  with  such  an  innocently  expres¬ 
sive  countenance,  that  roguery  could  never 
be  surmised  to  exist  under  it — when, 
having  obtained  as  he  thinks  a  sufficient 
introduction,  he  claps  his  forepaws  on 
your  shoulders,  (as  if  to  caress  you,)  and 
raising  himself  suddenly  upon  his  tail, 
administers  such  a  well-put  push  with  his 
hind-legs,  that  it  is  two  to  one  but  he 
drives  you  heels  over  head  !  This  is  all 
done  in  what  he  considers  facetious  play, 
with  a  view  to  giving  you  a  hint  to  ex¬ 
amine  your  pockets,  and  see  what  bon¬ 
bons  you  have  got  for  him,  as  he  munches 
cakes  and  comfits  with  epicurean  goul  ; 
and  if  the  door  be  ajar,  he  will  gravely 
take  his  station  behind  your  chair  at 
meal-time,  like  a  lackey,  giving  you  an 
admonitory  kick  every  now  and  then,  if 
you  fail  to  help  him  as  well  as  yourself. 

Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  WATERFALL. 

My  swarthy  guides,  although  this  was 
unquestionably  the  first  time  that  they 
had  ever  led  a  traveller  to  view  the  re¬ 
markable  sceneTy  of  their  country,  evinced 
a  degree  of  tact,  as  ciceroni ,  as  well  as 
natural  feeling  of  the  picturesque,  that 


equally  pleased  and  surprised  me.  Hav¬ 
ing  forewarned  me  that  this  was  not  yet 
the  waterfall,  they  now  pioneered  the  way 
for  about  a  mile  farther  along  the  rocks, 
some  of  them  keeping  near,  and  conti¬ 
nually  cautioning  me  to  look  to  my  feet, 
as  a  single  false  step  might  precipitate  me 
into  the  raging  abyss  of  waters,  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  which  seemed  to  shake  even  the 
solid  rocks  around  us. 

At  length  we  halted,  as  before,  and  the 
next  moment  I  was  led  to  a  projecting 
rock,  where  a  scene  burst  upon  me,  far 
surpassing  my  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  whole  water  of  the  river  (ex¬ 
cept  what  escapes  by  the  subsidiary  chan¬ 
nel  we  had  crossed,  and  by  a  similar  one 
on  the  north  side)  being  previously  con¬ 
fined  to  a  bed  of  scarcely  one  hundred 
feet  in  breadth,  descends  at  once  in  a 
magnificent  cascade  of  full  four  hundred 
feet  in  height.  1  stood  upon  a  cliff  nearly 
level  with  the  top  of  the  fall,  and  directly 
in  front  of  it.  The  beams  of  the  evening 
sun  fell  upon  the  cascade,  and  occasioned 
a  most  splendid  rainbow  ;  while  the  va¬ 
poury  mists  arising  from  the  broken  wa¬ 
ters,  the  bright  green  woods  that  hung 
from  the  surrounding  cliffs,  the  astound¬ 
ing  roar  of  the  waterfall,  and  the  tumul¬ 
tuous  boiling  and  whirling  of  the  stream 
below,  striving  to  escape  along  its  deep, 
dark,  and  narrow  path,  formed  altogether 
a  combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
such  as  I  never  before  witnessed.  As  I 
gazed  on  this  stupendous  stream,  I  felt  as 
if  in  a  dream.  The  sublimity  of  nature 
drowned  all  apprehensions  of  danger ; 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  I  hastily  left  the 
spot  where  I  stood  to  gain  a  nearer  view 
from  a  cliff  that  impended  over  the  foam¬ 
ing  gulf.  I  had  just  reached  this  station, 
when  1  felt  myself  grasped  all  at  once  by 
four  Korannas,  who  simultaneously  seized 
held  of  me  by  the  arms  and  legs.  My 
first  impression  was,  that  they  were  going 
to  hurl  me  over  the  precipice  ;  but  it  was 
a  momentary  thought,  and  it  wronged 
the  friendly  savages.  They  are  them¬ 
selves  a  timid  race,  and  they  were  alarmed, 
lest  my  temerity  should  lead  me  into  dan¬ 
ger.  They  hurried  me  back  from  the 
brink,  and  then  explained  their  motive, 
and  asked  my  forgiveness.  I  was  not 
ungrateful  for  their  care,  though  some¬ 
what  annoyed  by  their  officiousness _ 

Thompson's  Travels  in  Southern  Africa. 


SETTING  IN  OF  AN  INDIAN  MONSOON* 

The  shades  of  evening  approached  as  we 
reached  the  ground,  and  just  as  the  en¬ 
campment  was  completed  the  atmosphere 
grew  suddenly  dark,  the  heat  became  op¬ 
pressive,  and  an  unusual  stillness  pre- 
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saged  the  immediate  setting  in  of  the 
monsoon.  The  whole  appearance  of  na¬ 
ture  resembled  those  solemn  preludes  to 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes  in  the  West 
Indies,  from  which  the  east  in  general  is 
providentially  free.  We  were  allowed 
very  little  time  for  conjecture  ;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  heavy  clouds  burst  over  us. 
„  -  -  -  I  witnessed  seventeen  mon¬ 

soons  in  India,  but  this  exceeded  them 
all  in  its  awful  appearance  and  dreadful 
effects. 

Encamped  in  a  low  situation,  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake  formed  to  collect  the 
surrounding  water,  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  few  hours  in  a  liquid  plain.  The  tent- 
pins  giving  way,  in  a  loose  soil,  the  tents 
fell  down,  and  left  the  whole  army  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  contending  elements. 

It  requires  a  lively  imagination  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  situation  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  human  beings  of  every  description, 
with  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
elephants,  camels,  horses,  and  oxen,  sud¬ 
denly  overwhelmed  by  this  dreadful  storm, 
in  a  strange  country,  without  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  high  or  low  ground  ;  the  whole 
being  covered  by  an  immense  lake,  and 
surrounded  by  thick  darkness,  which  pre¬ 
vented  our  distinguishing  a  single  object, 
except  such  as  the  vivid  glare  of  lightning 
displayed  in  horrible  forms.  No  language 
can  describe  the  wreck  of  a  large  encamp¬ 
ment  thus  instantaneously  destroyed  and 
covered  with  water,  amid  the  cries  of  old 
men  and  helpless  women,  terrified  by  the 
piercing  shrieks  of  their  expiring  chil¬ 
dren,  unable  to  afford  them  relief.  During 
this  dreadful  night  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  persons  and  three  thousand  cattle 
erished,  and  the  morning  dawn  exhi- 
ited  a  shocking  spectacle.  —  Forbes’s 
Oriental  Memoirs . 


GRACE  OF  CARRIAGE. 

This  requires  not  only  a  perfect  freedom 
of  motion,  but  also  a  firmness  of  step,  or 
constant  steady  bearing  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  over  the  base.  It  is  usually  pos¬ 
sessed  by  those  who  live  in  the  country, 
and  according  to  nature,  as  it  is  called, 
and  who  take  much  and  varied  exercise. 
What  a  contrast  is  there  between  the  gait 
of  the  active  mountaineer,  rejoicing  in 
the  consciousness  of  perfect  nature,  and 
of  the  mechanic  or  shopkeeper,  whose  life 
is  spent  in  the  cell  of  his  trade,  and  whose 
body  soon  receives  a  shape  and  air  that 
correspond  to  this ! — and  in  tiie  softer 
sex,  what  a  contrast  is  there,  between  her 
who  recalls  to  us  the  fabled  Diana  of  old, 
and  that  other,  who  has  scarcely  trodden 
but  on  smooth  pavements  or  carpets,  and 
who,  under  any  new  circumstances,  car¬ 


ries  her  person  as  awkwardly  as  some¬ 
thing  to  the  management  of  which  she  is 
not  accustomed. 

Arnott's  Elements  of  Physics. 


THE  CAVALRY  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  GER¬ 
MAINS. 

Bonaparte  frequently  visited  the  school 
of  infantry  at  St.  Cyr,  reviewed  the  ca¬ 
dets,  and  gave  them  cold  collations  in 
the  park.  But  he  had  never  visited  the 
school  of  cavalry  since  its  establishment, 
of  which  we  were  very  jealous,  and  did 
all  in  our  power  to  attract  him.  When¬ 
ever  he  hunted,  the  cadets  were  in  grand 
parade  on  the  parterre,  crying,  “  Vive 
V Empereur  /”  with  all  their  young  ener¬ 
gies  ;  he  held  his  hat  raised  as  he  passed 
them  ;  but  that  was  all  we  could  gain. 
Wise  people  whispered  that  he  never 
would  go  whilst  they  were  so  evidently 
expecting  him  ;  that  he  liked  to  keep 
them  always  on  the  alert ;  it  was  good 
for  discipline.  The  general  took  another 
plan,  and  once  allowed  no  sign  of  life 
about  the  castle  when  the  emperor  passed 
— it  was  like  a  deserted  place.  But  it 
did  not  take  neither  ;  he  passed,  as  if 
there  were  no  castle  there.  It  was  deses- 
perant.  When,  lo  !  the  next  day  but 
one  after  I  had  spoken  to  him,  he  sud¬ 
denly  galloped  into  the  court  of  the  castle, 
and  the  cry  of  the  sentinel,  u  L'Empe- 
reur /”  was  the  first  notice  they  had  of 
it.  He  examined  into  every  thing.  All 
were  in  undress,  all  at  work,  and  this  was 
what  he  wanted.  In  the  military-schools 
the  cadets  got  ammunition-bread,  and 
lived  like  well-fed  soldiers ;  but  there 
was  great  outcry  in  the  circles  of  Paris 
against  the  bread  of  the  school  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main’s.  Ladies  complained  that  their 
sons  were  poisoned  by  it ;  the  emperor 
thought  it  was  all  nicety,  and  said  no 
man  was  fit  to  be  an  officer  who  could  not 
eat  ammunition-bread.  However,  being 
there,  he  asked  for  a  loaf,  which  was 
brought,  and  he  saw  it  was  villanous 
trash,  composed  of  pease,  beans,  rye,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  every  thing  that  would  make 
flour  or  meal,  instead  of  good  brown, 
wheaten  flour.  He  tore  the  loaf  in  two  in 
a  rage,  and  dashed  it  against  the  wall, 
and  there  it  stuck  like  a  piece  of  mortar, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  attended  to  this.  He 
ordered  the  baker  to  be  called,  and  made 
him  look  at  it  sticking.  The  man  was  in 
great  terror  first  at  the  emperor’s  anger, 
bpt,  taking  heart,  he  begged  his  majesty 
not  to  take  his  contract  from  him,  and  he 
would  give  good  bread  in  future ;  at 
which  the  emperor  broke  into  a  royal  and 
imperial  passion,  and  threatened  to  send 
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him  to  the  galleys  ;  but,  suddenly  turn¬ 
ing  round,  he  said,  u  YTes,  he  would  allow 
him  to  keep  his  contract,  on  condition 
that,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  he  should  fur¬ 
nish  the  school  with  good  white  house¬ 
hold  bread,  ( pain  de  menage ,)  such  as 
was  sold  in  the  bakers’  shops  in  Paris  ; 
that  he  might  choose  that,  or  lose  his 
contract and  the  baker  thankfully  pro¬ 
mised  to  furnish  good  white  bread  in  fu¬ 
ture,  at  the  same  price. — Appendix  to  the 
9/A  volume  of  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon. 


CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY,  IN  REFER¬ 
ENCE  TO  SEA-SICKNESS. 

Man  requiring  so  strictly  to  maintain 
his  perpendicularity,  that  is,  to  keep 
the  centre  of  gravity  always  over  the 
support  of  his  body,  ascertains  the  re¬ 
quired  position  in  various  ways,  but 
chiefly  by  the  perpendicularity  or  known 
position  of  things  about  him.  Vertigo, 
and  sickness  commonly  called  sea-sickness, 
because  it  most  frequently  occurs  at  sea, 
are  the  consequences  of  depriving  him  of 
his  standards  of  comparison,  or  of  dis¬ 
turbing  them. 

Hence  on  shipboard,  where  the  lines 
of  the  masts,  windows,  furniture,  &c.  are 
constantly  changing,  sickness,  vertigo, 
and  other  affections  of  the  same  class  are 
common  to  persons  unaccustomed  to 
ships.  Many  experience  similar  effects 
in  carriages,  and  in  swings,  or  on  looking 
from  a  lofty  precipice,  where  known  ob¬ 
jects  being  distant,  and  viewed  under  a 
new  aspect,  are  not  so  readily  recognised  : 
also  in  walking  on  a  wall  or  roof,  in  look¬ 
ing  directly  up  to  a  roof,  or  to  the  stars 
in  the  zenith,  because,  then,  all  standards 
disappear :  on  walking  into  a  round  room, 
where  there  are  no  perpendicular  lines  of 
light  and  shade,  as  when  the  walls  and 
roof  are  covered  with  a  spotted  paper 
without  regular  arrangement  of  spot : — 
on  turning  round,  as  in  waltzing,  or  on  a 
wheel ;  because  the  eye  is  not  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  rest  on  the  standards,  &c. 

At  night,  or  by  blind  people,  standards 
belonging  to  the  sense  of  touch  are  used  ; 
and  it  is  because  on  board  ship,  the 
standards  both  of  sight  and  of  touch  are 
lost,  that  the  effect  is  so  very  remarkable. 

But  sea-sickness  also  partly  depends 
on  the  irregular  pressure  of  the  bowels 
against  the  diaphragm,  as  their  inertia  or 
weight  varies  with  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  ship. 

From  the  nature  of  sea-sickness,  as 
discovered  in  all  these  facts,  it  is  seen 
why  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  motion 
of  a  ship,  often  find  relief  in  keeping 
their  eyes  directed  to  the  fixed  shore, 
where  it  is  visible ;  or  in  lying  down  on 


their  backs  and  shutting  their  eyes  ;  or  in 
taking  such  a  dose  of  exhilarating  drink 
as  shall  diminish  their  sensibility  to  ail 
objects  of  external  sense. 

A  rnott's  Elements  of  Physics. 
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THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 
The  following  gratifying  report  of  the 
directors  has  just  been  made  : — “  The 
funds  of  the  institution  consist  at  the 
present  time  of  12,500/.  3  per  cent,  con¬ 
sols.  It  is  hoped  that  these  funds  may 
be  considerably  increased  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  collection  of  pictures 
now  on  view  at  the  gallery,  which  last 
year  attracted  such  general  notice,  and 
which  his  majesty,  ever  anxious  to  for¬ 
ward  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  has 
again  allowed  the  directors  to  offer  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public.  The  directors, 
finding  that  the  two  institutions  which 
have  been  established  for  the  relief  of 
decayed  artists,  were  not  only  founded 
upon  the  most  humane  principles,  but 
conducted  in  the  most  beneficial  manner, 
have  applied  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  400/.  to  the  purposes  of  those  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  viz.  200/.  to  the  Artists’  Bene¬ 
volent  Fund,  and  200/.  to  the  Artists’ 
General  Benevolent  Institution.”  The 
report  next  mentions  two  pictures  to  be 
painted  on  the  subjects  of  Lord  Howe’s 
and  Lord  St.  Vincent’s  victories,  by  Mr. 
Briggs  and  Mr.  Jones,  to  be  placed,  “as 
well  as  those  which  were  exhibited  this 
year  in  the  gallery  in  commemoration  of 
other  naval  victories,  in  the  hall  of  Green¬ 
wich  hospital.”  It  also  confirms  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Hilton’s  and  Mr.  North  cote’s  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  new  church  at  Pimlico,  built 
by  Mr.  Hakewill,  and  to  the  chapel  built 
by  Mr.  Cockerell,  in  the  upper  part  of 
Regent-street. 

$U*ts  anfr  Jjueitces. 


MUSICAL  COMPOSITION. 

A  very  valuable  musical  manuscript, 
by  Guillaume  de  Machault,  who  was 
valet  de  chambre  to  Phillippe-le-Bel,  in 
1307,  has  been  discovered  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  It  contains  several  French 
and  Latin  anthems,  ballads,  &c. ;  and 
concludes  with  a  mass,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  sung  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  V.,  in  136*4;  and  which  proves, 
at  that  time  they  ware  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  composition  in  four  parts. 

.7 

NOISY  FISH. 

M.  Cuvier  lately  read  a  short  paper  to 
the  French  academy  on  the  species  of  fish 
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called  pogonias ,  in  which  he  particularly 
adverted  to  the  noise  by  which  they  make 
themselves  heard,  even  under  water. 
However  difficult  the  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
existence ;  the  evidence  of  it  adduced  by 
M.  Cuvier  being  perfectly  satisfactory. 
The  silurus,  a  large  and  ravenous  fish, 
which  abounds  in  the  Danube,  gives 
daily  proof  of  it. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  treatise  on  the  great  geological 
question,  whether  the  continents  now  in¬ 
habited,  have  or  have  not  been  repeatedly 
submerged  in  the  sea,  has  lately  been  read 
to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  by  M. 
Constant  Prevost.  M.  Prevost  maintains, 
contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that  there  has  been  but  one  great  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  various 
remains  of  plants,  animals,  &c.,  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  supposition  of  suc¬ 
cessive  inundations,  have  been  floated  to 
the  places  in  which  they  are  occasionally 
found. 


vSatoevev. 

“  1  am  hut  a  Gatherer  anu  disposer  of  otlr-.r 
men’s  stuff.” —  Wollon. 


A  PUZZLE  FOR  THE  CURIOUS. 

At  a  town  in  Gloucestershire  the  relatives 
■as  below  recently  surrounded  one  dinner- 
table  : — One  great-grandfather,  two  grand- 
lathers,  one  grandmother,  three  fathers, 
two  mothers,  four  children,  three  grand¬ 
children,  one  great-grandchild,  three  sis¬ 
ters,  one  brother,  two  husbands,  two 
wives,  one  mother-in-law,  one  father- 
in-law,  two  brothers-in-law,  three  sisters- 
in-law,  one  son-in-law,  two  daughters-in- 
law,  two  uncles,  three  aunts,  one  nephew, 
two  nieces,  and  two  cousins.  The  whole 
party  consisted  of  seven  persons  only. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  WAR. 

A  Fbench  soldier,  who  accompanied  tire 
armies  of  Russia,  concealed  a  small  trea¬ 
sure  at  the  entrance  of  a  village  near  Wil- 
na,  with  a  view  of  taking  it  with  him  on 
his  return.  After  the  defeat  of  Moscow 
he  was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Si¬ 
beria,  and  only  recovered  his  liberty  at 
the  end  of  last  year.  On  reaching  Wil- 
na  he  remembered  his  hidden  treasure, 
and  after  tracing  out  the  spot  where  he 
•had  hid  it,  he  went  to  take  it  away.  What 
was  his  astonishment  to  find,  in  the  place 
of  his  money,  a  small  tin  box,  containing 
a  letter  addressed  to  him,  in  which  a  com¬ 
mercial  house  was  mentioned  at  Nancy, 
where  he  might  receive  the  sum  buried, 


with  interest,  since  the  year  lb  12.  The 
soldier  supposed  this  was  all  a  hoax  ;  he 
went,  however,  to  the  house  pointed  out, 
where  he  received  his  ckpital,  with  twelve 
years’  interest.  With  this  sum  he  esta¬ 
blished  a  small  business  at  Nancy,  which 
enables,!him  to  live  comfortably  ;  but  he 
has  never  been  able,  though  he  has  taken 
some  pains,  to  ascertain  how  his  money 
was  taken  away  and  restored  to  him. 


Two  lovely  ladies  dwell  at - , 

And  each  a-churching  goes ; 

Emma  goes  there  to  close  her  eyes , 
And  Jane  to  eye  her  clothes. 

The  death  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland, 
was  occasioned  in  a  singular  manner. 
Being  much  addicted  to  smoking,  he  ge¬ 
nerally  every  day  finished  many  pipes. 
In  knocking  out  the  ashes  he  set  fire  to 
his  dressing-gown.  As  no  one  was  near 
him,  the  flames  had  surrounded  him, 
when  the  officer  on  guard,  hearing  his 
cries,  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  extin¬ 
guished  the  fire.  He  might  have  sur¬ 
vived,  but  a  singular  circumstance  accom¬ 
panied  the  accident.  He  had  been  devout 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and,  as  a 
penance  for  his  sins,  had  worn  a  girdle 
with  points  on  the  inside  ;  these  became 
heated,  and  being  pressed  into  his  body 
while  the  flames  were  extinguishing, 
caused  a  number  of  wounds,  the  discharge 
from  which,  at  his  period  of  life,  proved 
too  much  for  his  debilitated  constitution. 


Professor  Porson  was  often  in  pecu¬ 
niary  difficulties.  On  one  occasion  he 
came  with  a  dejected  air  to  a  friend,  and 
said  he  had  been  walking  through  the 
streets  of  London  all  the  morning,  think¬ 
ing  how  strange  it  was  that  not  one  of  all 
the  crowds  he  met  should  know  as  much 
about  Greek  tragic  verse  as  himself,  and 
yet  that  he  could  not  turn  his  knowledge 
into  a  hundred  pounds.  In  these  mo¬ 
ments  he  often  talked  of  retiring  for  ever 
to  the  wilds  of  America,  where  he  formed 
a  plan  of  living  in  solitary  happiness, 
without  a  book  or  a  friend. 


One  evening,  at  the  Literary  Fund  Club, 
Mr.  incledon  having  sung  with  great 
effect  Mr.  T.  Dibdin’s  ballad  of  “  May 
we  ne’er  want  a  friend,  or  a  bottle  to  give 
him,”  an  elderly  gentleman  whispered  in 
Mr.  T.  Dibdin's  ear,  “  Ah  !  my  dear  sir, 
these  are  the  true  things  of  the  old  school ; 
what  a  pity  it  is  no  one  living  is  found  to 
write:  such  ditties  now  !” 


Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
1-13,  Strand,  ( near  Somerset  House  J  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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TnE  lamented  death  of  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Canning  has  naturally  excited  the 
curiosity  of  our  readers  to  the  villa  in 
which  that  eminent  statesman  breathed 
his  last ;  and  we  have  therefore  obtained 
from  our  aitist  an  original  drawing,  which 
has  been  taken  since  the  melancholy  event 
occurred,  and  from  which  we  are  now 
enabled  to  give  the  above  correct  and  pic¬ 
turesque  engraving. 

Chiswick  House  is  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  built  by  the  last  Earl  of 
Burlington,  whose  taste  and  skill  as  an 
architect  have  been  frequently  recorded. 
The  ascent  to  the  house  is  by  a  noble 
double  flight  of  steps,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  a  statue  of  Palladio,  and  on  the 
other  that  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  portico 
is  supported  by  six  fluted  Corinthian  pil¬ 
lars,  with  a  pediment ;  and  a  dome  at 
the  top  enlightens  a  beautiful  octagonal 
saloon.  u  This  house,”  says  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole,  “  the  idea  of  which  is  borrowed 
from  a  wcllknown  villa  of  Palladio,  and 
is  a  model  of  taste,  though  not  without 
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faults,  some  of  which  are  occasioned  by 
too  strict  adherence  to  rules  and  sym¬ 
metry.  Such  are  too  many  corresponding 
doors  in  spaces  so  dontracted ;  chimneys 
between  windows,  and,  which  is  worse, 
windows  between  chimneys  ;  and  vesti¬ 
bules  however  beautiful,  yet  little  secured 
from  the  damps  of  this  climate.  The 
trusses  that  support  the  ceiling  of  the 
corner  drawing-room  are  beyond  measure 
massive,  and  the  ground  apartment  is 
rather  a  diminutive  catacomb  than  a  li¬ 
brary  in  a  northern  latitude.  Yet  these 
blemishes,  and  Lord  Hervey’s  wit,  who 
said  ‘  the  house  was  too  small  to  inhabit, 
and  too  large  to  hang  to  one’s  watch,’ 
cannot  depreciate  the  taste  that  reigns 
throughout  the  whole.  The  larger  court, 
dignified  by  picturesque  cedars,  and  the 
classic  scenery  of  the  small  court,  that 
unites  the  old  and  new  house,  are  more 


w’oith  seeing  than  many  fragments  of 
ancient  grandeur  which  our  travellers  visit 
under  all  the  dangers  attendant  on  long 
voyages.  The  garden  is  in  the  Italian 
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taste,  but  divested  ofrconeeits,  and  far 
preferable  to  every  style  that  reigned  till 
our  late  improvements.  The  buildings 
are  heavy,  and  not  equal  to  the  purity  of 
the  house.  The  lavish  quantity  of  urns 
and  sculpture  behind  the  garden  front 
should  be  retrenched.”  Such  were  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  W alpole  on  this  cele¬ 
brated  villa,  before  the  noble  proprietor 
began  the  capital  improvements  which 
have  since  been  completed.  Two  wings 
have  been  added  to  the  house,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Wyattville.  These  remove 
the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the 
house,  are  more  fanciful  and  beautiful 
than  convenient  and  habitable ;  the  gar¬ 
dens  have  also  been  considerably  im¬ 
proved,  and  now  display  all  the  beauties 
of  modern  planting. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  at 
this  secluded  and  beautiful  villa  Charles 
James  Fox  terminated  his  glorious  ca¬ 
reer,  in  the  same  month,  and  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  same  age  (fifty-seven)  as  Mr. 
Canning. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  be  induced 
to  visit  this  quiet  and  picturesque  spot, 
we  would  recommend  them  to  pass  down 
the  private  carriage-way  which  leads  from 
Turnham-green  to  the  porter’s  lodge,  and 
having  reached  the  door  that  opens  to  a 
rural  lane  which  runs  in  front  of  the  villa, 
to  turn  into  the  field,  the  gate  of  which 
is  situated  near  a  small  bridge,  and  from 
thence  a  delightful  view  may  be  obtained 
of  this  celebrated  villa.  It  was  on  this 
spot  the  above  view  was  sketched.  In 
returning  through  the  lane  which  we  have 
just  alluded  to,  the  first  turning  on  the 
right  conducts  to  the  church,  which  in- 
terestingly-ancient  edifice  demands  a  re¬ 
mark  in  this  place. 

Chiswick  church  is  situated  near  the 
water  side.  The  present  structure  ori¬ 
ginally  consisted  only  of  a  nave  and  chan¬ 
cel,  and  was  built  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  the 
tower  was  erected  at  the  charge  of  W illiam 
Bordal,  vicar  of  Chiswick,  who  died  in 
1435.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  flint,  as  is 
the  north  wall  of  the  church  and  chancel ; 
the  latter  has  been  repaired  with  brick : 
a  transverse  aisle,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  was  added  on  the  south  side  in  the 
middle  of  the  last,  and  a  corresponding 
aisle  on  the  south  side,  towards  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century.  The  former 
was  enlarged  in  the  year  1772,  by  sub¬ 
scription,  and  carried  on  to  the  west  end 
of  the  nave  :  both  the  aisles  are  of  brick. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  William  Hogarth.  On 
this  monument,  which  is  ornamented  with 
a  mask,  a  laurel  wreath,  a  palette,  pen¬ 
cils,  and  a  book,  inscribed,  “  Analysis  of 


Beauty,”  are  the  following  lines,  by  his 
friend  and  contemporary,  the  late  David 
Garrick  : — 

“  Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 

Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art, 
Whose  pictur’d  morals  charm  the  mind. 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart  ! 

If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay  ; 

If  nature  move  thee,  drop  a  tear  ; 

If  neither  touch  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hogarth’s  honour’d  dust  lies  here.” 

Near  this  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Rose, 
many  years  distinguished  as  a  critic  in  a 
respectable  periodical  publication. 

In  the  church,  in  the  Earl  of  Burling¬ 
ton’s  vault,  is  interred  the  celebrated 
Kent,  a  painter,  architect,  and  father  of 
modern  gardening.  u  In  the  first  cha¬ 
racter,”  says  Mr.  Walpole,  “  he  was  be¬ 
low  mediocrity;  in  the  second,  he  was  the 
restorer  of  the  science ;  in  the  last,  an 
original,  and  the  inventor  of  an  art  that 
realizes  painting  and  improves  nature. 
Mahomet  imagined  an  Elysium,  but  Kent 
created  many.”  He  frequently  declared, 
it  is  said,  that  he  caught  his  taste  in  gar¬ 
dening  from  reading  the  picturesque  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Spencer.  Mason,  noticing 
his  mediocrity  as  a  painter,  pays  this  fine 
tribute  to  his  excellence  in  the  decoration 
of  rural  scenery  : — 

- - n  He  felt 

The  pencil’s  power — but  fir’d  by  higher  forms 
Of  beauty  than  that  pencil  knew  to  paint. 
Work’d  with  the  living  hues  that  Nature  lent, 
And  realiz’d  his  landscapes.  Generous  he. 

Who  gave  to  Fainting  what  the  wayward  nymph 
Refus’d  her  votary;  those  Elysian  scenes, 

W  hich  would  she  emulate,  her  nicest  hand 
Must  all  its  force  of  light  and  shade  employ. 

On  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the 
churchyard,  on  a  stone  tablet,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  inscription : — u  This  wall 
was  made  at  ye  charges  of  ye  right  ho¬ 
nourable  and  trulie  pious  Lorde  Francis 
Russel,  Duke  of  Bedford,  out  of  true  zeal 
and  care  for  ye  keeping  of  this  church¬ 
yard,  and  ye  wardrobe  of  God’s  saints, 
whose  bodies  lay  therein  buried,  from 
violating  by  swine  and  other  profanation, 
so  witnesseth  William  Walker,  V.,  a.  d. 
1623.” 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  descrip¬ 
tion  than  with  a  sketch  from  Sir  Richard 
Phillips’s  u  Morning’s  Walk  to  Kew.” 
He  was  walking  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  river,  when  on  a  sudden  he  caught 
the  sound  of  a  ring  of  village  bells. 
“  Surely,”  he  exclaimed,  “  they  are  Chis¬ 
wick  bells  ! — the  very  bells  under  the 
sound  of  which  I  received  part  of  my 
early  education,  and,  as  a  schoolboy, 

passed  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  ! _ 

Well  might  their  tones  vibrate  to  my  in- 
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most  soul,  and  kindle  uncommon  sympa¬ 
thies I  now  recollected  that  the  winding 
of  the  river  must  have  brought  me  nearer 
to  that  simple  and  primitive  village  than 
the  profusion  of  wood  had  permitted  me 
to  perceive,  and  my  memory  had  been 
unconsciously  acted  upon  by  the  tones 
which  served  as  keys  to  all  the  associ¬ 
ations  connected  with  these  bells,  their 
church  and  the  village  of  Chiswick  !  I 
listened  again,  and  now  discriminated 
those  identical  sounds  which  I  had  not 
heard  during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years.  I  distinguished  the  very  words  in 
the  successive  tones,  which  the  school¬ 
boys  and  puerile  imaginations  at  Chis¬ 
wick  used  to  combine  with  them.  In 
thought,  I  became  again  a  schoolboy — 
“  Yes,”  said  I,  “the  six  bells  tell  me 
that  my  dun  cow  has  just  calv'd ,  exactly 
as  they  did  above  thirty  years  since  !’’ — 
Did  the  reader  never  encounter  a  similar 
key-note,  leading  to  a  multitude  of  early 
and  vivid  recollections  ?  Those  well- 
remembered  tones,  in  like  manner,  brought 
before  my  imagination  numberless  inci¬ 
dents  and  personages  no  longer  important, 
or  no  longer  in  existence,  My  scattered 
and  once-loved  schoolmates,  their  charac¬ 
ters  and  their  various  fortunes,  passed  in 
rapid  review  before  me ;  my  school¬ 
master,  his  wife,  and  all  the  gentry,  and 
heads  of  families,  whose  orderly  attendance 
at  divine  service  on  Sundays,  while  those 
well-remembered  bells  were  “chiming  for 
church,”  (but  now  gone  and  mouldering 
in  the  adjoining  graves,)  were  again  pre¬ 
sented  to  my  perceptions  !  With  what 
pomp  and  form  they  used  to  enter  and 
depart  from  their  house  of  God  !  I  still 
saw  with  the  mind’s  eye  the  widow  Ho¬ 
garth,  and  her  maiden  relative,  Richard¬ 
son,  walking  up  the  aisle  dressed  in  their 
silken  sacks,  their  raised  head-dresses, 
their  black  hoods,  their  lace  ruffles,  and 
their  high-crook'd  canes,  preceded  by 
their  aged  servant,  Samuel;  who,  after  he 
had  wheeled  his  mistress  to  church  in  her 
Bath-chair,  carried  the  prayer-books  up 
the  aisle,  and  opened  and  shut  the  pew  ! 
There  too  was  the  portly  Dr.  Griffiths, 
of  the  Monthly  Review ,  with  his  literary 
wife  in  her  neat  and  elevated  wire-winged 
cap  !  And  oftimes  the  vivacious  and 
angelic  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  whose 
bloom  had  not  then  suffered  from  the 
canker-worm  of  pecuniary  distress,  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  luxury  of  charity  !  Nor  could 
I  forget  the  humble  distinction  of  the 
aged  sexton,  Mortefee,  whose  skill  in 
psalmody  enabled  him  to  lead  that 
wretched  group  of  singers,  whom  Hogarth 
so  happily  portrayed ;  whose  perform¬ 
ance  with  the  pitch-fork  excited  so  much 
wonder  in  little  boys  ;  and  whose  gesti- 
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eolations  and  contortions  of  head,  hand, 
and  body,  in  beating  time,  were  not  outdone 
even  by  Joali  Bates  in  the  commemora¬ 
tions  of  Handel  !  Yes,  simple  and  happy 

villagers  !  I  remember  scores  of  vou  ; _ 

how  fortunately  ye  had,  and  still  have, 
escaped  the  contagion  of  the  metropolitan 
vices,  though  distant  but  five  miles  ;  and 
how  many  of  you  have  I  conversed  with, 
who,  at  an  adult  age,  had  never  beheld 
the  degrading  assemblage  of  its  knaveries 
and  miseries  ! 

I  revelled  in  the  melancholy  pleasure 
of  these  recollections,  yielding  my  whole 
soul  to  that  witchery  of  sensibility  which 
magnifies  the  perception  of  being,  till  one 
of  the  bells  was  overset,  wffien,  the  peal 
stopping,  I  had  leisure  to  think  on  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  day,  and  on  the  con¬ 
sequent  necessity  of  quickening  my  speed. 


No.  XLIV. 

THE  BLUE  BOTTLE. 

*  A  fly  your  honour.” — Brighton  Cliffs. 

Talk  of  musquitoes  ! — a  musquito  is  a 
gentleman  who  honourably  runs  you 
through  with  a  small  sword,  and  from 
whom  (as  from  a  mad  dog)  we  may  easily 
seek  a  defence  in — muslin. 

But  your  rory-tory,  hurly-burly  blue¬ 
bottle,  is  no  better  than  a  bully.  His 
head  is  a  humming-top ,  and  his  tight 
blue  little  body  like  a  tomahawk,  cased 
in  glittering  steel,  which  he  takes  a  de¬ 
light  in  whirling  against  your  head.  I 
really  believe,  that  to  confine  a  nervous 
man  in  a  room  with  one  of  these  winged 
tormentors,  on  a  July  day,  would  in¬ 
evitably  destroy  him  in  less  than  an  hour. 

He  rudely  and  unceremoniously  bumps 
away  all  sober  reflection, — (I  wonder 
whether  the  phrenological  Spurzheim  ever 
felt  the  bumps  of  a  blue-bottle  !)  then 
his  whimsical  vagaries  effectually  defy 
repose  ;  now  settling  with  his  tickling 
bandy  legs  upon  your  nose,  and  indus¬ 
triously  insinuating  his  sharp  proboscis, 
and  anon  abruptly  buzzing  in  your  ear — 
no  secret — off  he  shoots  again  to  his  own 
music. 

Now,  truly,  his  hum-drum  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  whirring  tone  of  the 
hurdy-gurdy,  while  his  ad  libitum 
bumping  against  the  booming  window- 
panes  sounds,  to  my  fancy,  like  the  un¬ 
skilful  accompaniment  of  a  double  drum, 
beaten  by  some  unmusical  urchin. 

The  house  spider  who  spreads  with  so 
much  care  his  beautiful  nets  for  gnats, 
and  moths,  and  smaller  flies,  finds  alike 
his  labour  and  his  toils  in  vain  to  secure 
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this  rampaging  rogue ;  and,  indeed, 
when  the  turbulent  blue-bottle  chances, 
in  his  bouncing  random  flight,  to  get 
entangled  in  the  glutinous  meshes,  he 
shakes  and  roars,  and  blusters  so  loudly, 
until  he  breaks  away,  that  the  spider 
affrighted,  invariably  takes  advantage  of 
his  long  legs  to  scamper  off  to  his  sanc¬ 
tum  in  the  cracked  wainscot — like  some 
imbecile  watchman,  who  fearing  to  en¬ 
counter  a  tall  inebriated  bruiser,  sneaks 
away  with  admirable  discretion  to  the 
security  of  his  snug  box,  praying  the 
drunkard  may  speedily  reel  into  another 
beat. 

Your  noisy  people  generally  grow  taci¬ 
turn  in  their  cups — but  Sir  Blue-bottle, 
though  he  drinks  deep  draughts  of  your 
wine,  particularly  if  it  abound  in  sweet¬ 
ness,  is  never  changed.  He  is  naturally 
giddy,  and  according  to  entomologists, 
always  sees  more  than  double ,  while  his 
head  was  never  made  to  be  turned.  So 
may  you  hope  for  peace — only  in  his 
flight  or  death  ! — Absurdities :  in  Prose 
and  Verse. 


LAW  AND  LAWYERS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

William  the  Conqueror  entertained  the 
difficult  project  of  totally  abolishing  the 
English  language,  and  for  that  purpose, 
he  ordered  that  in  all  schools  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  youth  should  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  French  tongue.  Until  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  pleadings  in 
the  supreme  courts  of  judicature  were 
performed  in  French,  when  it  was  ap¬ 
pointed  that  the  pleas  should  be  pleaded 
in  English  ;  but  that  they  should  be  en¬ 
tered  or  recorded  in  Latin.  The  deeds 
were  drawn  in  the  same  language ;  the 
laws  were  composed  in  that  idiom,  and 
no  other  tongue  was  used  at  court.  It 
became,  says  Hume,  the  language  of  all 
fashionable  company  ;  and  the  English 
themselves  ashamed  of  their  own  country, 
affected  to  excel  in  that  foreign  dialect. 
At  Athens,  and  even  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  formal  and  prepared  pleadings  were 
prohibited,  and  it  was  unlawful  to  amuse 
the  court  with  long,  artful  harangues ; 
only  it  was  the  settled  custom  here,  in 
important  matters,  to  begin  the  pleadings 
with  a  text  out  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
It  is  of  late  years  that  eloquence  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar. 

The  account  which  the  learned  judge 
Hale  gives  of  the  lawyers,  who  pleaded 
in  the  15th  century,  does  them  little  ho¬ 
nour.  He  condemns  the  reports  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  as  infe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  the  last  twelve  years  of 


Edward  III.  and  he  speaks  but  coolly  of 
those  which  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  pro¬ 
duces.  Yet  this  deficiency  of  progressive 
improvement  in  the  common  law  arose 
not  from  a  want  of  application  to  the 
science  ;  since  we  learn  from  Fortescue 
that  there  were  no  fewer  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  students  attending  on  the  inns  of 
chancery  and  of  court,  in  the  time  of  its 
writer.  Gray’s-inn,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  so  incommodious,  that  “  the 
ancients  of  this  house  were  necessitated 
to  lodge  double.”  Indeed  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century  the  lawyers 
lived  mostly  in  their  inns  of  court,  or 
about  Westminster -hall.  But  a  great 
change  has  been  effected  ;  they  are  all 
now  removed  to  higher  ground,  squares 
and  genteel  neighbourhoods,  no  matter 
how  far  distant  from  their  chambers. 

The  number  of  judges  in  the  courts  of 
Westminster  was  by  no  means  certain. 
Under  Hemy  VI.  there  were  at  one  time 
eight  judges  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  Each  judge  took  a  solemn  oath 
that  “  he  would  take  no  fee,  pension, 
gift,  reward,  or  bribe,  from  any  suitor, 
saving  meat  and  drink,  which  should  be 
of  no  great  value.”  In  1402,  the  salary 
of  the  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench 
wits  forty  pounds  per  annum.  In  1408, 
the  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas 
had  fifty-five  marks  per  annum.  In  1549, 
the  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench 
had  an  addition  of  thirty  pounds  to  his 
salary,  and  each  justice  of  the  same  bench 
and  common  pleas,  twenty  pounds.  At 
this  time,  a  felony  under  the  value  of 
twelve  pence,  was  not  a  capital  offence  ; 
and  twelve  pence  then  was  equal  to  sixty 
shillings  at  the  present  day. 

To  Richard  III.  on  whom  history  has 
cast  innumerable  stains,  England  has 
considerable  obligations  as  a  legislator. 
Barrington  thus  speaks  of  him  :  “  Not 

to  mention  his  causing  each  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  written  in  English  and  to  be 
printed,  he  was  the  first  prince  on  the 
English  throne  who  enabled  the  justices 
of  tite  peace  to  take  bail ;  and  he  caused 
to  be  enacted  a  law  against  raising  money 
by  ;  benevolence’  which  when  pleaded  by 
the  citizens  of  London  against  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  could  only  be  answered  by  an 
averment,  that  Richard  being  a  usurper 
and  a  murderer  of  his  nephews,  the  laws 
of  so  wicked  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
forced.”  And  a  noble^ biographer,  (Ba¬ 
con’s  Henry  VII.)  says,  u  He  was  a  good 
lawgiver  for  the  ease  and  solace  of  the 
common  people.”  Cardinal  Wolsey  to 
terrify  the  citizens  of  London  into  the  ge¬ 
neral  loan  exacted  in  1525,  told  them 
plainly,  that  it  were  better  that  some 
should  suffer  indigence  than  that  the  king 
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at  this  timo  should  lack ,  and  therefore 
beware  and  resist  not ,  nor  ruffle  not  in 
the  case ,  for  it  may  fortune  to  cost  some 
people  their  heads.  And  says  Hume, 
when  Henry  VIII.  heard  that  the  com¬ 
mons  made  a  great  difficulty  of  granting 
the  required  supply,  he  was  so  provoked 
that  he  sent  for  Edward  Montague,  one 
of  the  members  who  had  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  house  ;  and  he  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  his  majesty,  had  the  morti¬ 
fication  to  hear  him  speak  in  these  words: 
Ho  !  man  !  will  they  not  suffer  my  bid 
to  pass  ?  And  laying  his  hand  on  Mon¬ 
tague’s  head,  who  was  then  on  his  knees 
before  him,  get  my  bill  passed  by  to¬ 
morrow,  or  else  to-morroio  this  head  of 
yours  shall  be  off.  This  cavalier  manner 
of  Henry’s  succeeded  ;  for  next  day  the 
bill  passed.  Another  instance  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power  is  worth  relating.  In  Strype’s 
life  of  Stow  we  find,  a  garden  house  be¬ 
longing  to  an  honest  citizen  of  London, 
(which  chanced  to  obstruct  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  powerful  favourite,  Thomas 
Cromwell,)  ‘‘loosed  from  the  foundation, 
borne  on  rollers,  and  replaced  two  and 
twenty  feet  within  the  garden,”  without 
the  owner’s  leave  being  required ;  nay 
without  his  knowledge.  The  persons 
employed,  being  asked  their  authority  for 
this  extraordinary  proceeding,  made  only 
this  reply,  “  That  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell 
had  commanded  them  to  do  it,”  and  none 
durst  argue  the  matter.  The  father  of 
the  antiquary,  Stow,  (for  it  was  he  that 
was  thus  trampled  upon,)  “  was  fain  to 
continue  to  pay  his  old  rent,  without  any 
abatement,  for  his  garden ;  though  half 
of  it  was  in  this  manner  taken  away.” 

TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION. 

In  days  of  yore,  (says  Aubrey)  lords  and 
gentlemen  lived  in  the  country  like  petty 
kings,  had  jura  regalia  belonging  to  the 
seignories,  had  castles  and  boroughs,  had 
gallows  within  their  liberties,  where  they 
would  try,  condemn,  and  execute  ;  never 
went  to  London  but  in  parliament  time, 
or  once  a  year  to  do  homage  to  the  king. 
Justice  was  administered  with  great  expe¬ 
dition,  and  too  often  with  vindictive  se¬ 
verity.  Pennant  informs  us  that  “  origi¬ 
nally  the  time  of  trial  and  execution  was 
to  be  within  three  suns  !  About  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
period  was  extended  to  nine  days  after 
sentence  ;  but  since  a  rapid  and  unjust 
execution  in  a  petty  Scottish  town,  1720, 
the  execution  has  been  ordered  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  for  forty  days  on  the  south,  and 
sixty  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tay,  that 
time  may  be  allowed  for  an  application  to 
the  king  for  mercy.  Stealing  was  first 
made  capital  in  the  reign  of  Ilcmy  I. 


False  coining,  which  was  then  a  vciy 
common  crime,  was  severely  punished. 
Near  fifty  criminals  of  this  kind  were  at 
one  time  hanged  or  mutilated.  Laws  were 
passed  in  Henry  Vllth’s  reign  ordaining 
the  king’s  suit  for  murder  to  be  carried 
on  within  a  year  and  a  day.  Formerly  it 
did  not  usually  commence  till  after,  and 
as  the  friends  of  the  person  murdered 
often  in  the 'interval  compounded  matters 
with  the  criminal,  the  crime  frequently 
passed  unpunished.  In  1 503,  an  act  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  king  from  par¬ 
doning  those  convicted  of  wilful  and  pre¬ 
meditated  murder  ;  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  done  at  the  monarch’s  own  re¬ 
quest,  and  was  liable  to  be  rescinded  at 
pleasure.  In  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign, 
Harrison  asserts  that  73,000  criminals 
were  executed  for  theft  and  robbery,  which 
was  nearly  2,000  a  year.  He  adds,  that  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  there  were  only  between 
three  and  four  hundred  a  year  hanged  for 
theft  and  robbery.  It  is  said  that  the 
earliest  law  enacted  in  any  country  for 
the  promotion  of  anatomical  knowledge, 
was  passed  in  1540.  It  allowed  the  united 
companies  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons  to 
have  yearly  the  bodies  of  four  criminals 
for  dissection.  In  the  year  1749,  were 
executed  at  Tyburn,  Usher  Gahagan, 
Terence  O’Connor,  and  Joseph  Mapham, 
for  filing  gold  money.  Gahagan  and 
Connor  were  papists  of  considerable  fa¬ 
milies  in  Ireland  ;  the  former  was  a  very 
good  Latin  scholar,  and  editor  of  Brind¬ 
ley’s  edition  of  the  Classics  ;  he  trans¬ 
lated  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism ,  in 
Latin  verse,  and  after  his  confinement, 
the  Temple  of  Fame ,  and  the  Messiah , 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  in  hopes  of  a  pardon  ;  he  also 
wrote  verses  in  English  to  prince  George 
(George  III.)  and  to  Mr.  Adams,  the 
recorder,  which  are  published  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary's  account,  together  with  a  poetical 
address  to  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  by 
Connor.  In  1752,  it  was  enacted  that 
every  criminal  convicted  of  wilful  murder 
should  be  executed  on  the  day  next  but 
one  after  sentence  was  passed,  unless  that 
happens  to  be  on  a  Sunday  :  and  in  that 
case,  they  are  to  be  executed  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  following.  The  judge  may  direct  the 
body  to  be  hung  in  chains,  or  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  surgeons  in  order  to  its 
being  dissected  and  anatomized  ;  but  in 
no  case  whatsoever  is  it  to  be  buiied  till 
after  it  is  dissected.  The  first  punish¬ 
ment  of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quarter¬ 
ing,  occurred  in  the  year  1241.  The 
form  of  our  gallows  was  adopted  by  the 
Roman  Furca,  when  Constantine  abolish¬ 
ed  crucifixion.  In  France  it  had  either  a 
single,  double,  or  treble  frame,  denoting 
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the  rank  of  the  territorial  seigneur, 
whether  gentleman,  knight,  or  baron. 
The  ancient  gallows  near  London,  had 
hooks  for  eviscerating,  quartering,  &c. 
the  bodies  of  criminals.  In  the  15th 
century,  the  top,  like  the  beam  of  a  pair 
of  scales,  was  made  to  move  up  and 
down  ;  at  one  end  hung  a  halter,  at  the 
other  a  large  weight,  the  halter  was  drawn 
down,  and  being  put  round  the  criminal’s 
neck,  the  weight  at  the  other  end  lifted 
him  from  the  ground.  F.  R.  Y. 
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KOVEL  WRITERS  AND  NOVEL 
READERS. 

Auto-biography  of  men,  who  held 
no  distinguished  rank  in  the  political 
world,  is  often  very  pleasant  reading  ;  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  writer  has  a  strong 
tincture  of  vanity,  and  is  obviously  blind 
to  his  own  character  ;  for,  if  he  does  not 
know  it  himself,  he  is  sure  to  let  his  rea¬ 
ders  know  it ;  if  he  does  not  see  the  dark 
spots,  he  will  not  endeavour  to  conceal 
them  ;  and,  if  he  thinks  them  bright  ones, 
he  will  blazon  them.  But  novel-writing, 
when  well  done,  is,  after  all,  the  best 
species  of  writing ;  for,  if  what  all  the 
world  says,  is  true ;  what  all  the  world 
reads,  must  be  good.  A  novel  writer,  of 
any  talents,  will  draw  his  portraits  from 
the  life — will  catch  at  every  striking  fea¬ 
ture,  and  generally  paint  man  as  he  is  ; 
and  there  is  this  difference  between  actual 
histories  and  works  of  imagination,  that 
the  former  are  for  the  most  part  true  in 
letter,  but  false  in  spirit ;  and  the  latter, 
false  in  letter,  and  true  in  spirit :  the  one 
is  correct  in  names,  dates,  and  places,  but 
out  of  truth  in  everything  else  :  the  other 
is  not  correct  in  names,  dates,  and  places, 
but  perfectly  true  in  every  other  point. 

The  worst  part  of  a  novel  is  the  hero 
or  heroine  :  these  are  too  frequently  fa¬ 
brications  from  the  author’s  fancy,  instead 
of  portraits  from  nature ;  or,  if  taken  from 
life,  they  are  tortured  into  a  perfection 
that  life  never  knew.  This  is  too  much 
the  case  with  44  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,” 
and  ten  thousand  others.  Ladies  are  not 
good  hands  in  painting  heroes,  nor  gen¬ 
tlemen  always  equal  to  the  portraying  of 
heroines.  The  author  of  Werter  knew 
that,  and  therefore  he  did  not  disfigure 
his  wicked  and  interesting  work  with  an 
artificial  Charlotte  :  he  leaves  her  to  the 
reader’s  own  fancy,  who  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  fancy  himself  Weiter,  and  his 
own  imagination  will  paint  Charlotte. 

When  the  hero  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
one  moral  lesson,  as  Vivian,  in  Miss 


Edgeworth’s  44  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,” 
then  there  is  no  need  of  artificial  orna¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  there  is  no  intention  of 
presenting  an  unmixed  character  of  evil, 
nothing  remains  but  to  draw  from  life, 
and  the  work  is  perfect.  One  of  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  failings  is  of  great  service  to 
her,  in  this  kind  of  painting  :  she  wants 
what  some  persons  call  feeling,  that  is  to 
say,  she  does  not  believe  in  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  love,  and  therefore  would  never 
have  written  such  a  book  as  the  44  Sorrows 
of  Werter;”  and  if  she  had  possessed  the 
same  materials,  she  would  have  produced 
a  very  different  work— not  so  full  of 
genius,  perhaps,  but  an  interesting  and 
instructive  tale. 

Novels  are  productions  more  easily  cri¬ 
ticised  than  any  others  ;  every  one  may 
judge  for  himself  of  the  truth  or  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  events,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  features  of  character.  It  is  impossible 
almost  to  deceive  a  reader — to  palm  upon 
him  fiction  for  truth  ;  for  the  truth  is  felt, 
if  it  be  there,  and  the  falsehood  is  palpable 
and  revolting.  There  is  also  an  extensive 
light  of  information  in  them.  They  do 
not  merely  give  one  scene,  or  character,  or 
class  of  characters ;  but  their  principles 
are  generally  applicable  to  a  very  wide 
extent — they  exercise  the  mind  to  a  habit 
of  observation,  and  so  far  from  giving 
false  views  of  life,  they  more  frequently 
direct  us  to  its  true  estimate.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  sometimes  a  degree  of  improba¬ 
bility  in  some  of  the  incidents,  which  is 
mostly  forgiven,  if  the  whole  mass  be,  in 
the  main,  true  and  accurate.  There  are 
certain  standard  incidents,  which  are 
common  property — such  as  the  discovery 
of  relationships — the  change  of  children 
— and  liberal  aunts,  wrho  make  nothing 
of  presenting  a  young  married  couple 
with  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds 
on  their  wedding  day  ;  but,  if  any  young 
lady  or  gentleman  is  silly  enough  to 
marry,  without  the  means  of  support, 
because  they  have  read  such  things  in 
novels,  and  have  also  read  of  rich  uncles 
all  of  a  sudden  returning  from  the  East 
or  West  Indies,  to  shower  gold  and  pearls 
on  all  their  relations,  all  that  must  be 
said  for  them  is,  that  they  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  sense  to  read  44  iEsop’s  Fables,”  and 
they  might  as  easily  be  misled  into  the 
imagination  that  brutes  could  talk.  It  is 
a  very  weak  charge  against  novels,  that 
they  present  false  views  of  life ;  for, 
when  they  do,  none  but  silly  people  read 
them  ;  and  they  are  just  as  wise  after,  as 
they  were  before. 

If  there  be  any  evil  in  novels  at  all,  it 
is  when  they  take  people  from  their  bu¬ 
siness —  when  they  occupy  a  mother’s 
time  to  the  neglect  of  her  children— when 
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they  lead  idle  boys  to  neglect  their  les¬ 
sons,  and  when  they  lead  idle  gentlefolks 
to  fancy  themselves  employed,  when  they 
are  only  killing  time.  W.  P.  S. 


CARRIER  PIGEONS. 

(  For  the  Mirror .) 

It  appears  by  the  Dutch  papers  that 
pigeons  are  now  used  to  forward  corres¬ 
pondence  between  different  countries  in 
Europe,  and  one  was  lately  found  resting 
on  a  house  in  Rotterdam.  The  carrier 
pigeon  has  its  name  from  its  remarkable 
sagacity  in  returning  to  the  place  where 
it  was  bred;  and  Lightow  assures  us,  that 
one  of  these  birds  would  carry  a  letter 
from  Babylon  to  Aleppo,  which  is  thirty 
days’  journey,  in  forty. eight  hours.  This 
pigeon  was  employed  in  former  times  by 
the  English  factory  to  convey  intelligence 
from  Scanderoon  of  the  arrival  of  com¬ 
pany’s  ships  in  that  port,  the  name  of  the 
ship,  the  hour  of  her  arrival,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  could  be  comprised  in  a  small 
compass,  being  written  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  was  secured  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  under  the  pigeon’s  wing  as  not  to 
impede  its  flight ;  and  her  feet  were 
bathed  in  vinegar,  with  a  view  to  keep 
them  cool,  and  prevent  her  being  tempted 
by  the  sight  of  water  to  alight,  by  which 
the  journey  might  have  been  prolonged, 
or  the  billet  lost.  The  pigeons  performed 
this  journey  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  The 
messenger  had  a  young  brood  at  Aleppo, 
and  was  sent  down  in  an  uncovered  cage 
to  Scanderoon,  from  whence,  as  soon  as 
set  at  liberty,  she  returned  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  expedition  to  her  nest.  It  is  said 
that  the  pigeons  when  let  fly  from  Scan¬ 
deroon,  instead  of  bending  their  course 
towards  the  high  mountains  surrounding 
the  plain,  mounted  at  once  directly  up, 
soaring  still  almost  perpendicularly  till 
out  of  sight,  as  if  to  surmount  at  once 
the  obstacles  intercepting  their  view  of 
the  place  of  their  destination.  Maillet, 
in  his  44  Description  de  T Egypt,”  tells  us 
of  a  pigeon  despatched  from  Aleppo  to 
Scanderoon,  which,  mistaking  its  way, 
was  absent  for  three  days,  and  in  that 
time  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  island 
of  Ceylon  ;  a  circumstance  then  deduced 
from  finding  green  cloves  in  the  bird’s 
stomach,  and  credited  at  Aleppo.  In 
the  time  of  the  holy  wars,  certain  Saracen 
ambassadors  who  came  to  Godfrey  of 
Antioch  from  a  neighbouring  prince,  sent 
intelligence  to  their  master  of  the  success 
of  their  embassy,  by  means  of  pigeons, 
fixing  the  billet  to  the  bird’s  tail.  Hir- 
tius  and  Brutus,  at  the  siege  of  Modena, 
held  a  correspondence  with  one  another 


by  means  of  pigeons.  Ovid  informs  us 
that  Taurosthenus,  by  a  pigeon  stained 
with  purple,  gave  notice  to  his  father  of 
his  victory  at  the  Olympic  games,  send¬ 
ing  it  to  him  at  Angina;  and  Anacreon 
tells  us,  that  he  conveyed  a  billet-doux 
to  his  beautiful  Batliyllid,  by  a  dove. 
Thus,  says  Bewick,  44  the  bird  is  let 
loose,  and  in  spite  of  surrounding  armies 
and  every  obstacle  that  would  have  effec¬ 
tually  prevented  any  other  means  of  con¬ 
veyance,  guided  by  instinct  alone,  it  re¬ 
turns  directly  home,  where  the  intelli¬ 
gence  is  so  much  wanted.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  the  peaceful  bearers  of 
glad  tidings  to  the  anxious  lover,  and  to 
the  merchant  of  the  no  less  welcome 
news  of  the  safe  arrival  of  his  vessel  at 
the  desired  port.” 

In  this  flighty  and  pigeoning  age ,  I 
would  recommend  a  pigeon- carrier -com¬ 
pany^  whose  shares  might  be  elevated  to 
any  height.  P.  T.  W. 


iHisteUamts, 


NAMES  OF  SHEEP. 

A  ram  or  wether  lamb,  after  being 
weaned,  is  called  a  hog,  or  hoggitt,  tag, 
or  pug,  throughout  the  first  year,  or  until 
it  renew  two  teeth  ;  the  ewe,  a  ewe-lamb, 
ewe-tag,  or  pug.  In  the  second  year  the 
wether  takes  the  name  of  shear -hog,  and 
has  his  first  two  renewed  or  broad  teeth, 
or  he  is  called  a  two-toothed  tag  or  pug  ; 
the  ewe  is  called  a  thaive,  or  two-toothed 
ewe  tag,  or  pug.  In  the  third  year,  a 
shear  hog  or  four-toothed  wether,  a  four¬ 
toothed  ewe  or  thaive.  The  fourth  year, 
a  six-toothed  wether  or  ewe.  The  fiftl} 
year,  having  eight  broad  teeth,  they  arp 
said  to  be  full-mouthed  sheep.  Their 
age  also,  particularly  of  the  rams,  is  reck¬ 
oned  by  the  number  of  times  they  have 
been  shorn,  the  first  shearing  taking  place 
in  the  second  year  ;  a  shearing,  or  one- 
shear,  two-shear,  &c.  The  term  pug  is, 
I  believe,  nearly  become  obsolete.  In 
the  north  and  in  Scotland,  ewe  hogs  are 
called  dimonts ,  and  in  the  west  of  England 
ram  lambs  are  called  pur  lambs. 

The  ancient  term  tup ,  for  a  ram,  is  in 
full  use.  Crone  still  signifies  an  old  ewe. 
Of  crock,  I  know  nothing  of  the  etymo¬ 
logy,  and  little  more  of  the  signification, 
only  that  the  London  butchers  of  the  old 
school,  and  some  few  of  the  present,  call 
Wiltshire  sheep  horned  crocks.  I  believe 
crock  mutton  is  a  term  of  inferiority. 

Conceit  and  confidence  are  both  of 
them  cheats ;  the  first  always  imposes  on 
itself,  the  second  frequently  deceives 
others  too. — Zimmerman. 
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Antfeiu  SlotoSer  iflasft. 


T  (  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror .) 

Sin, — The  enclosed  curious  drawing  of 
an  ancient  powder  44 Jiaske ,”  both  in  form 
and  ornament,  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Mirror 
at  the  approaching  sporting  season. 

Gunpowder,  when  first  invented,  was 
carried  in  the  horns  of  animals,  for  safety 
and  convenience ;  though  some  time  af¬ 
terwards  placed  in  flat  leather  cases  or 
bottles,  invented  by  the  Germans,  and 
called  44 flashes.”  A  remarkably  curious 
one  of  this  description,  evidently  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  here  repre¬ 
sented,  and  is  formed  of  ivory,  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a  stag’s  horn  ;  the  orna¬ 
ments  on  it  are  carved  in  a  good  bold 
style,  and  represent  an  armed  figure  on 
horseback  in  full  chase.  The  44  flaske” 
ig  tipped  at  the  end  with  silver,  and  mea¬ 
sures  about  eight  inches  in  length. 

I  remain,  yours, 

*  * 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

jpufoltc  journals. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  SEPOYS. 

Our  countrymen  at  home  are  frequently 
perplexed  by  the  apparent  contradictions 
of  a  traveller  from  the  East,  when  de¬ 
scribing  the  characters  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan.  If,  for 
instance,  he  alludes  to  our  gallant  sepoys, 


he  pours  forth  unmeasured  praise,  and 
appears  altogether  charmed  with  their  do¬ 
cility,  courage,  honour,  and  fidelity.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  opinion  of  the  natives 
in  the  aggregate  is  often  as  exactly  the 
reverse  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  They 
are  desciibed,  perhaps,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  at  once  servile,  cowardly,  trea¬ 
cherous,  and  ungrateful.  The  fact  is, 
that  our  troops  are  all  from  the  northern 
provinces  of  India,  the  natives  of  which 
are  a  brave  and  generous  race,  who  hold 
the  profession  of  arms  in  the  highest 
estimation.  The  Bengallees ,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  (with  the  most  universal  and  shame¬ 
less  indifference  to  truth.)  are  mean,  effe¬ 
minate,  and  avaricious.  They  are  chiefly 
composed  of  merchants,  copying  clerks, 
mechanics,  and  domestic  servants,  and  are 
invariably  refused  admittance  into  the 
company’s  army.  These  people  are  vastly 
inferior  to  the  natives  of  the  upper  pro¬ 
vinces  in  mental  and  corporeal  energy, 
though  more  polished  in  their  manners, 
and  more  easily  initiated  into  the  arts  and 
mysteries  of  civilized  life.  I  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  nice  sense  of  honour  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  native  soldier  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote. 

A  sepoy  of  the  Bengal  native  infantry 
was  accused  by  one  of  his  comrades  of 
having  stolen  a  rupee  and  a  pair  of  trou¬ 
sers.  The  sergeant-major  before  whom, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  charge  was 
brought,  was  both  unable  and  unwilling 
to  give  it  credence.  Besides  the  unusual 
circumstance  of  a  native  soldier  being 
guilty  of  so  base  an  act,  the  accused 
sepoy  had  always  been  remarkably  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  brave  and  upright  con¬ 
duct.  His  breast  was  literally  covered 
with  medals,  and  he  had  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  voice  of  praise.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  justice  demanded  that  the  charge 
should  not  be  dismissed  without  an  im¬ 
partial  investigation.  The  whole  affair 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  who  desired  that  the 
sepoy’s  residence  should  be  immediately 
and  thoroughly  examined.  On  opening 
his  knapsack,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
and  regret  of  the  whole  regiment,  the 
stolen  property  was  discovered.  None, 
however,  looked  more  thunderstruck  than 
the  sepoy  himself.  He  clenched  his  teeth 
in  bitter  agony,  but  spoke  not  a  single 
word.  The  colonel  told  him,  that  though 
circumstances  were  fearfully  against  him, 
he  would  not  yet  pronounce  him  guilty, 
as  it  was  not  impossible  he  might  be  the 
victim  of  some  malignant  design.  He 
therefore  dismissed  him  from  his  presence 
until  the  result  of  further  inquiries  should 
produce  a  full  conviction  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence.  Ima  few  hours  the  sepoy  was 
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observed  to  leave  his  little  hut,  and  walk 
with  hurried  steps  to  a  neighbouring  field. 
He  was  soon  concealed  from  sight  by  a 
thick  cluster  of  bamboos,  beneath  which 
he  had  often  sheltered  himself  from  the 
noontide  sun.  Suspecting  the  purpose  of 
his  present  visit  to  so  retired  a  spot,  a 
comrade  followed  him,  but  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  too  late  to  arrest  the  hand  of  the 
determined  suicide.  The  poor  fellow  lay 
stretched  on  the  ground,  with  his  head 
hanging  back,  and  the  blood  gushing 
from  hig  open  throat.  He  had  effected 
his  purpose  with  a  sharp  knife,  which  he 
still  grasped,  as  if  with  the  intention  of 
inflicting  another  wound.  He  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  hospital,  and  carefully  attended, 
but  the  surgeon  immediately  pronounced 
his  recovery  impossible.  A  pen  and  ink 
were  brought  to  him,  and  he  wrote  with 
some  difficulty  on  a  slip  of  paper,  that  he 
firmly  hoped  he  had  not  failed  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  himself,  for  life  was  of 
no  value  without  honour.  He  stated,  too, 
that  though  it  might  now  be  almost  use¬ 
less  to  affirm  his  innocence,  he  hoped  that 
a  time  might  come  when  his  memory 
should  be  freed  from  its  present  stain. 
He  lingered  no  less  than  fifteen  days  in 
this  dreadful  state,  and  died,  at  last,  ap¬ 
parently  of  mere  starvation.  It  was  my 
painful  duty,  as  44  officer  of  the  day,”  to 
visit  the  hospital  very  frequently,  and  he 
invariably  made  signs  of  a  desire  for  food. 
This  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  give 
him,  and  any  nourishment  would  merely 
have  prolonged  his  misery.  Two  days 
before  he  died,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
Bcngallee  servant  of  low  caste,  who  had 
taken  offence  on  some  trivial  occasion, 
had  placed  the  stolen  goods  in  the  sepoy’s 
bundle,  and  then  urged  the  owner  to  ac¬ 
cuse  him  of  the  theft.  The  disclosure  of 
this  circumstance  appeared  to  give  infi¬ 
nite  satisfaction  to  the  dying  soldier. 

London  Weekly  Review. 


HOUSE  LAUNCHING. 

The  launching  of  the  two  brick  houses 
in  Garden-street  was  completely  success¬ 
ful.  They  were  moved  nearly  ten  feet, 
occupied  at  the  time  by  their  tenants , 
without  having  sustained  any  injury. 
The  preparations  were  the  work  of  some 
time  ;  the  two  buildings  having  been  put 
upon  ways,  or  into  a  cradle,  were  easily 
screwed  on  a  new  foundation.  The  in¬ 
ventor  of  this  simple  and  cheap  mode  of 
moving  tenanted  brick  buildings ,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public.  In 
the  course  of  time ,  it  is  likely  that  houses 
will  be  put  up  upon  ways  at  brick  or 
stone  quarries,  and  sold  as  ships  are,  to 


be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  city. — 

American  Paper. 

In  the  course  of  time  we  really  do  not 
know  what  is  not  to  happen  in  America. 
Jonathan  promises  to  grow  so  big,  and 
to  do  such  wonders  in  a  day  or  two,  that 
no  bounds  can  be  placed  to  his  perform¬ 
ances  in  the  future  tense.  Everything 
will  of  course  be  on  a  scale  of  grandeur 
proportioned  to  his  country,  which,  as  he 
observes  in  his  Travels  in  England,  is 
44  bigger  and  more  like  a  world”  than  our 
boasted  land  ;  instead,  therefore,  of  going 
about  in  confined,  close  carriages  as  people 
do  here,  the  Americans  will  rattle  through 
the  streets  to  their  routs  and  parties  in 
their  houses.  One  tenanted  brick  build¬ 
ing  will  be  driven  up  to  the  door  of  ano¬ 
ther.  A  further  improvement  may  here 
be  suggested.  Jonathan  is  fond  of  chairs 
with  rockers,  that  is,  chairs  with  a  cradle- 
bottom,  on  which  he  see-saws  himself  as 
he  smokes  his  pipe  and  fuddles  his  sub¬ 
lime  faculties  with  liquor.  Now  by  put¬ 
ting  a  house  on  rockers,  this  trouble  and 
exertion  of  the  individual  on  a  scale  so 
small  and  unworthy  of  a  great  people 
would  be  spared,  and  every  tenant  of  a 
brick  building  would  be  rocked  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  one  common  piece  of 
machinery.  The  effect  of  a  whole  city 
nid-nid-nodding  after  dinner,  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  magnificent  and  worthy  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  As  for  the  feasibility  of  the  thing, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious.  If  houses 
can  be  put  upon  cradles  for  launching, 
they  can  be  put  upon  cradles  for  rocking ; 
and  if  tenants  do  not  object  to  being  con¬ 
veyed  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another 
in  their  mansions,  they  will  not  surely 
take  fright  at  an  agreeable  stationary  see¬ 
saw  in  them. — London  Magazine. 

GOOD  NIGHT  TO  THE  SEASON. 

Thus  runs  the  world  away. — Hamlet. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  !  ’Us  over! 

Gay  dwellings  no  longer  are  gay; 

The  courtier,  the  gambler,  the  lover, 

Are  scatter’d,  like  swallows,  away: 

There’s  nobody  left  to  invite  one, 

Except  my  good  uncle  and  spouse; 

My  mistress  is  bathing  at  Brighton, 

My  patron  is  sailing  at  Cowes  : 

For  want  of  a  better  employment. 

Till  Ponto  and  Don  can  get  out. 

I’ll  cultivate  rural  enjoyment, 

And  angle  immensely  for  trout. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  1— the  buildings 
Enough  to  make  Inigo  sick  ; 

The  paintings,  and  plasterings,  and  gildings. 
Of  stucco,  and  marble,  and  brick; 

The  orders  deliciously  blended, 

From  love  of  effect,  into  oue  ; 

The  club-houses  only  intended, 

The  palaces  only  begun  ; 
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The  hell  where  the  (lend,  in  his  glory, 

Stt /staring  at  putty  and  stones, 

And  scrambles  from  story  to  story, 

To  Rattle  at  midnight  his  bones. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  ! — the  dances, 

The  fillings  of  hot  little  rooms, 

The  glancings  of  rapturous  glances, 

The  fancyings  of  fancy  costumes  ; 

The  pleasures  which  Fashion  makes  duties, 
The  praisings  of  fiddles  and  flutes. 

The  luxury  of  looking  at  beauties, 

The  tedium  of  talking  to  mutes ; 

The  female  diplomatists,  planners 
Of  matches  for  Laura  and  Jane, 

The  ice  of  her  Ladyship’s  manners. 

The  ice  of  his  Lordship’s  champagne. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  ! — the  rages 
Led  off  by  the  chiefs  of  the  throng. 

The  Lady  Matilda’s  new  pages. 

The  Lady  Eliza’s  new  song ; 

Miss  Fennel’s  Macaw,  which  at  Boodle’s  , 

Is  held  to  have  something  to  say  ; 

Mrs.  Splenetic’s  musical  Poodles, 

Which  bark  “  Batti,  batti !”  all  day  : 

The  pony  Sir  Araby  sported. 

As  hot  and  as  black  as  a  coal. 

And  the  Lion  his  mother  imported. 

In  bearskins  and  grease,  from  the  Pole. 

Gopd-night  to  the  Season  ! — the  Toso, 

So  very  majestic  and  tall  ; 

Miss  Ayton,  whose  singing  was  so  so, 

And  Pasta,  divinest  of  all; 

The  labour  in  vain  of  the  Ballet, 

So  sadly  deficient  in  stars  ; 

The  foreigners  thronging  the  Alley, 

Exhaling  the  breath  of  cigars  ; 

The  “  loge where  some  heiress,  how  killing, 
Environ’d  with  Exquisites  sits, 

The  lovely  one  out  of  her  drilling, 

The  silly  ones  out  of  their  wits. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  ! — the  splendour 
That  beam’d  in  the  Spanish  Bazaar, 

Where  I  purchased — my  heart  was  so  tender — 
A  card-case, — a  pasteboard  guitar,— 

A  bottle  of  perfume,— a  girdle, — 

A  lithograph’d  Riego  full-grown, 

Whpm  Bigotry  drew  on  a  hurdle. 

That  artists  might  draw  him  on  stone,— 

A  small  panorama  of  Seville, — 

A  trap  for  demolishing  flies, — 

A  caricature  of  the  Devil, 

And  a  look  from  Miss  Sheridan’s  eyes. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  ! — the  flowers 
Of  the  grand  horticultural  fete. 

When  boudoirs  were  quitted  for  bowers, 

And  the  fashion  was  not  to  be  late; 

When  all  who  had  money  and  leisure. 

Grow  rural  o’er  ices  and  wines, 

All  pleasantly  toiling  for  pleasure, 

All  hungrily  pining  for  pines. 

And  making  of  beautiful  speeches. 

And  marring  of  beautiful  shows, 

And  feeding  on  delicate  peaches, 

And  treading  on  delicate  toes. 

Good  night  to  the  Season  '—another 
Will  come  with  its  trifles  and  toys. 

And  hurry  away,  like  its  brother. 

In  sunshine,  and  odour,  and  noise. 


Will  it  come  with  a  rose  or  a  briar  ? 

Will  it  come  with  a  blessing  or  curse  ? 
Will  its  bonnets  be  lower  or  higher  ? 

Will  its  morals  be  better  or  worse  ? 

Will  it  find  me  grown  thinner  or  fatter, 

Or  fonder  of  wrong  or  of  right. 

Or  married,  or  buried  ? — no  matter, 
Good-night  to  the  season,  Good-night ! 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


TIGER  TAMING. 

A  PARTY  of  gentlemen  from  Bombay, 
one  day  visiting  the  stupendous  cavern 
temple  of  Elephanta,  discovered  a  tiger’s 
whelp  in  one  of  the  obscure  recesses  of 
the  edifice.  Desirous  of  kidnapping  the 
cub,  without  encountering  the  fury  of  its 
dam,  they  took  it  up  hastily  and  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  retreated.  Being  left  entirely 
at  liberty,  and  extremely  well  fed,  the 
tiger  grew  rapidly,  appeared  tame  and 
fondling  as  a  dog,  and  in  every  respect 
entirely  domesticated.  At  length,  when 
it  had  attained  a  vast  size,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  its  apparent  gentleness,  began  to 
inspire  terror  by  its  tremendous  powers 
of  doing  mischief,  a  piece  of  raw  meat, 
dripping  with  blood,  fell  in  its  way.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  up  to  that  mo¬ 
ment,  it  had  been  studiously  kept  from 
raw  animal  food.  The  instant,  however, 
it  had  dipped  its  tongue  in  blood,  some¬ 
thing  like  madness  seemed  to  have  seized 
upon  the  animal ;  a  destructive  principle, 
hitherto  dormant,  was  awakened — it  darted 
fiercely,  and  with  glaring  eyes,  upon  its 
prey — tore  it  with  fury  to  pieces — and, 
growling  and  roaring  in  the  most  fearful 
manner,  rushed  off  towards  the  jungles, 
—London  Weekly  Review . 


RUNNING  A  MUCK. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  particularly  of  the  island  of 
Java,  are  of  a  very  sullen  and  revengeful 
disposition.  When  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  grossly  insulted,  they  are  observed 
to  become  suddenly  thoughtful ;  they 
squat  down  upon  the  ground,  and  appear 
absorbed  in  meditation.  While  in  this 
position,  they  revolve  in  their  breasts  the 
most  bloody  and  ferocious  projects  of  re¬ 
venge,  and,  by  a  desperate  effort,  recon¬ 
cile  themselves  with  death.  When  their 
terrible  resolution  is  taken,  their  eyes  ap¬ 
pear  to  flash  fire,  their  countenance  assumes 
an  expression  of  preternatural  fury  ;  and 
springing  suddenly  on  their  feet,  they  un¬ 
sheath  their  daggers,  plunge  them  into 
the  heart  of  every  one  within  their  reach, 
and  rushing  out  into  the  streets,  deal 
wounds  and  murder  as  they  run,  until  the 
arrow  or  dagger  of  some  bold  individual 
terminates  their  career.  This  is  called 
ruwning  a  muck. — Ibid. 
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the  jew’s  harp. 

The  memoirs  of  Madame  dc  Genlis  first 
made  known  the  astonishing  powers  of  a 
poor  German  soldier  on  the  Jew’s  harp. 
This  musician  was  in  the  service  of  Fre¬ 
derick  the  Great,  and  finding  himself  one 
night  on  duty  under  the  windows  of  the 
king,  playing  the  Jew’s  harp  with  so 
much  skill,  that  Frederick,  who  was  a 
great  amateur  of  music,  thought  he  heard 
a  distinct  orchestra.  Surprised  on  learn¬ 
ing  that  such  an  effect  could  be  produced 
by  a  single  man  with  two  Jew’s  harps, 
he  ordered  him  into  his  presence ;  the 
soldier  refused,  alleging,  that  he  could 
only  be  relieved  by  his  colonel ;  and  that 
if  he  obeyed,  the  king  would  punish  him 
the  next  day,  for  having  failed  to  do  his 
duty.  Being  presented  the  following 
morning  to  Frederick,  he  was  heard  with 
admiration,  and  received  his  discharge 
and  fifty  dollars.  This  artist,  whose 
name  Madame  de  Genlis  does  not  men¬ 
tion,  is  called  Koch ;  he  has  not  any 
knowledge  of  music,  but  owes  his  success 
entirely  to  a  natural  taste.  He  has  made 
his  fortune  by  travelling  about,  and  per¬ 
forming  in  public  and  private,  and  is  now 
living  retired  at  Vienna,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  more  than  eighty  years.  He  used 
two  Jew’s  harps  at  once,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
produced,  without  doubt,  the  harmony  of 
two  notes  struck  at  the  same  moment, 
which  was  considered  by  the  musically- 
curious  as  somewhat  extraordinary,  when 
the  limited  powers  of  the  instrument  were 
remembered.  It  was  Koch’s  custom  to 
require  that  all  the  lights  should  be  ex¬ 
tinguished,  in  order  that  the  illusion  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  playing  might  be  increased. 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Mr.  Eu- 
lenstein  to  acquire  a  musical  reputation 
from  the  Jew’s  harp.  After  ten  years  of 
close  application  and  study,  this  young 
artist  has  attained  a  perfect  mastery  over 
this  untractable  instrument.  In  giving 
some  account  of  the  Jew’s  harp,  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  medium  for  musical  sounds, 
we  shall  only  present  the  result  of  his 
discoveries.  This  little  instrument,  taken 
singly,  gives  whatever  grave  sound  you 
may  wish  to  produce,  as  a  third ,  a  fifth , 
or  an  octave.  If  the  grave  tonic  is  not 
heard  in  the  bass  Jew’s  harp,  it  must  be 
attributed,  not  to  the  defectiveness  of  the 
instrument,  but  to  the  player.  In  ex¬ 
amining  this  Tesult,  you  cannot  help  re- 
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marking  the  order  and  unity  established 
by  nature  in  harmonical  bodies,  which 
places  music  in  the  rank  of  exact  sciences. 
The  Jew’s  harp  has  three  different  tones; 
the  bass  tones  of  the  first  octave  bear 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  flute  and 
clarionet ;  those  of  the  middle  and  high, 
to  the  vox  humana  of  some  organs ;  lastly, 
the  harmonical  sounds  are  exactly  like 
those  of  the  harmonica.  It  is  conceived, 
that  this  diversity  of  tones  affords  already 
a  great  variety  in  the  execution,  which  is 
always  looked  upon  as  being  feeble  and 
trifling,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
instrument.  It  was  not  thought  possible 
to  derive  much  pleasure  from  any  at¬ 
tempt  which  could  be  made  to  conquer 
the  difficulties  of  so  limited  an  instru¬ 
ment  ;  because,  in  the  extent  of  these 
octaves,  there  were  a  number  of  spaces 
which  could  not  be  filled  up  by  the  talent 
of  the  player  ;  besides,  the  most  simple 
modulation  became  impossible.  Mr.  Eu- 
lenstein  has  remedied  that  inconvenience, 
by  joining  sixteen  Jew’s  harps,  which  he 
tunes  by  placing  smaller  or  greater  quan¬ 
tities  of  sealing-wax  at  the  extremity  of 
the  tongue.  Each  harp  then  sounds  one 
of  the  notes  of  the  gamut,  diatonic  or 
chromatic,  and  the  performer  can  fill  all 
the  intervals,  and  pass  all  the  tones,  by 
changing  the  harp.  That  these  muta¬ 
tions  may  not  interrupt  the  measure,  one 
harp  must  always  be  kept  in  advance,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  good  reader  advances 
the  eye,  not  upon  the  word  which  he 
pronounces,  but  upon  that  which  follows.” 

Philosophy  in  Sport. 


FORM  OF  ANCIENT  BOOKS,  THEIR 
ILLUMINATIONS,  &C. 

The  mode  of  compacting  the  sheets  of 
their  books  remained  the  same  among  the 
Greeks  during  a  long  course  of  time. 
The  sheets  were  folded  three  or  four  toge¬ 
ther,  and  separately  stitched :  these  parcels 
were  then  connected  nearly  in  the  same 
mode  as  is  at  present  practised.  Books 
were  covered  with  linen,  silk,  or  leather. 

The  page  was  sometimes  undivided ; 
sometimes  it  contained  two,  and  in  a  few 
instances  of  very  ancient  MSS.,  three  co¬ 
lumns.  A  peculiarity  which  attracts  the 
eye  in  many  Greek  manuscripts,  consists 
in  the  occurrence  of  capitals  on  the  mar¬ 
gin,  some  way  in  advance  of  the  line  to 
which  they  belong;  and  this  capital  some¬ 
times  happens  to  be  the  middle  letter  of 
a  word.  For  when  a  sentence  finishes  in 
the  middle  of  a  line,  the  initial  of  the 
next  is  not  distinguished,  that  honour 
being  conferred  upon  the  incipient  letter 
ot  the  next  line  ;  thus — 
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The  Greeks,  especially  in  the  earliest 
times,  divided  their  compositions  into 
verses,  or  such  short  portions  of  sentences 
as  we  mark  by  a  comma,  each  verse  oc¬ 
cupying  a  line  ;  and  the  number  of  these 
verses  is  often  set  down  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  a  book.  The  numbers  of  the 
verses  were  sometimes  placed  in  the 
margin. 

Much  intricacy  and  difficulty  attends 
the  subject  of  ancient  punctuation  ;  nor 
could  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  rules 
and  exceptions  that  have  been  gathered 
from  existing  MSS.  be  given,  which 
should  subserve  the  intention  of  this 
work.  Generally  speaking,  though  with 
frequent  exceptions,  the  most  ancient 
books  have  no  separation  of  words,  or 
punctuation  of  any  kind ;  others  have  a  se¬ 
paration  of  words,  but  no  punctuation  ;  in 
some,  every  word  is  separated  from  the 
following  one  by  a  point.  In  manus¬ 
cripts  of  later  date  are  found  a  regular 
punctuation,  and  marks  of  accentuation. 
These  circumstances  enter  into  the  esti¬ 
mate  when  the  antiquity  of  a  book  is 
under  inquiry ;  but  the  rules  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  considering  them  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  recondite  and  intricate. 

Few  ancient  books  are  altogether  desti¬ 
tute  of  decorations  ;  and  many  are  splen¬ 
didly  adorned  with  pictorial  ornaments. 
These  consist  either  of  flowery  initials, 
grotesque  cyphers,  portraits,  or  even  his¬ 
torical  compositions.  Sometimes  dia¬ 
grams,  explanatory  of  the  subjects  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  author,  are  placed  on  the 
margin.  Books  written  for  the  use  of 
royal  persons,  or  dignified  ecclesiastics, 
usually  contain  the  effigies  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor, 'often  attended  by  his  family,  and 
by  some  allegorical  or  celestial  minister ; 
while  the  humble  scribe,  in  monkish 
attire,  kneels  and  presents  the  book  to 
his  patron. 

These  illuminations,  as  they  are  called, 
almost  always  exhibit  some  costume  of 
the  times,  or  some  peculiarity,  which 
serves  to  mark  the  age  of  the  manuscript. 
Indeed  a  fund  of  antiquarian  information 
relative  to  the  middle  ages  has  been  col¬ 
lected  from  this  source.  Many  of  these 
pictured  books  exhibit  a  high  degree  of 
executive  talent  in  the  artist,  yet  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  restraints  of  a  barbarous 
taste _ Taylor’s  History  of  the  Trans¬ 

mission  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modern 
Times. 


SOUTHERN  AFRICAN  ELOQUENCE. 

u  I  r  is  clear  that  it  is  o«r  best  policy  to 
march  against  the  enemy  before  he  ad¬ 
vances.  Let  not  our  towns  be  the  seat  of 
war  ;  let  not  our  houses  be  stained  with 
bloodshed  ;  let  the  blood  of  the  enemy  be 
spilt  at  a  distance  from  our  wives  and 
children.  Yet  some  of  you  talk  igno¬ 
rantly  ;  your  words  are  the  words  of  chil¬ 
dren  or  of  men  confounded.  I  am  left 
almost  alone ;  my  two  brothers  have 
abandoned  me ;  they  have  taken  wives 
from  another  nation,  and  allow  their 
wives  to  direct  them  ;  their  wives  are 
their  kings  !”  Then  turning  towards  his 
younger  brothers,  he  imprecated  a  curse 
upon  them  if  they  should  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  elder  brethren.  Again 
addressing  the  people,  he  said,  “  you 
walk  over  my  head  while  I  sleep,  but  you 
now  see  that  the  wise  Mocooas  respect 
me.  Had  they  not  been  our  friends,  we 
must  have  fled  ere  now  before  the  ene¬ 
my.”  Turning  to  Wleeloqua,  the  eighth 
speaker,  he  said,  “  I  hear  you,  my  father  ; 
I  understand  you,  my  father  ;  your  words 
are  true  and  good  for  the  ear.  It  is  good 
that  we  be  instructed  by  the  Macooas. 
Majr  evil  overtake  the  disobedient !  May 
they  be  broken  in  pieces  !  Be  silent,  ye 
women  !”  (addressing  them,)  u  ye  who 
plague  your  husbands,  who  steal  their 
goods,  and  give  them  to  others,  be  silent ; 
and  hinder  not  your  husbands  and  chil¬ 
dren  by  your  evil  words.  Be  silent,  ye 
kidney-eaters,*  (turning  towards  the  old 
men,)  ye  who  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
prowl  about  whenever  an  ox  is  killed. 
If  our  cattle  are  carried  off,  where  will 
you  get  kidneys  ?” 

Then  addressing  the  warriors,  he  said, 
u  there  are  many  of  you  who  do  not  de¬ 
serve  to  eat  out  of  a  broken  pot ;  ye 
stubborn  and  stupid  men  !  consider  what 
you  have  heard,  and  obey  without  mur¬ 
muring.  Hearken  !  I  command  you,' ye 
chiefs  of  the  Matclhapees,  Matclhoroos, 
Myrees,  Barolongs,  and  Bamacootas,  that 
ye  proclaim  through  all  your  clans  the 
proceedings  of  this  day,  and  let  none  be 
ignorant.  And  again  I  say,  ye  warriors, 
prepare  for  the  day  of  battle  ;  let  your 
shields  be  strong,  your  quivers  full  of 
arrows,  and  your  battle-axes  sharp  as 
hunger.”  Turning  a  second  time  towards 
the  old  men  and  women,  he  said,  “  prevent 
not  the  warrior  from  going  forth  to  battle, 
by  your  timid  counsels.  No  !  rouse  up 
the  warrior  to  glory,  and  he  shall  return 
to  you  with  honourable  scars ;  fresh  marks 

*  The  Bechnanas  imagine  that  none  who  eat 
of  the  kidneys  of  the  ox  will  have  any  offspring  ; 
on  this  account,  no  one,  except  the  aged,  will 
taste  them.  Hence  the  contemptuous  term  of 
“  kidney-eaters,”  synonymous  with  dotard. 
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of  valour  shall  cover  his  thigh  ;*  and 
then  we  shall  renew  the  war-song  and 
dance,  and  rehearse  the  story  of  our 
achievements.” 


CHARACTER  OF  PITT. 

By  the  late  Riyht  Hon.  G.  Canning. 

The  character  of  this  illustrious  states¬ 
man  early  passed  its  ordeal.  Scarcely 
had  he  attained  the  age  at  which  reflec¬ 
tion  commences,  than  Europe  with  asto¬ 
nishment  beheld  him  filling  the  first  place 
in  the  councils  of  his  country,  and  manage 
the  vast  mass  of  its  concerns  with  ail  the 
vigour  and  steadiness  of  the  most  matured 
wisdom.  Dignity,  strength,  discretion, 
these  were  among  the  masterly  qualities 
of  his  mind  at  its  first  dawn.  He  had 
been  nurtured  a  statesman,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  was  of  that  kind  which  always  lies 
ready  for  practical  application.  Not  deal¬ 
ing  in  the  subtleties  of  abstract  politics, 
but  moving  in  the  slow,  steady  procession 
of  reason,  hi3  conceptions  were  reflective, 
and  his  views  correct.  Habitually  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  concerns  of  government,  he 
spared  no  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with 
whatever  was  connected,  however  mi¬ 
nutely,  with  its  prosperity.  He  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  state  :  its  interests  engrossed 
all  his  study,  and  engaged  all  his  care  : 
it  was  the  element  alone  in  which  he 
seemed  to  live  and  move.  He  allowed 
himself  but  little  recreation  from  his  la¬ 
bours  ;  his  mind  was  always  on  its  station, 
and  his  activity  was  unremitted. 

He  did  not  hastily  adopt  a  measure, 
nor  hastily  abandon  it.  The  plan  struck 
out  by  him  for  the  preservation  of  Europe 
was  the  result  of  prophetic  wisdom  and 
profound  policy.  But  though  defeated 
in  many  respects  by  the  selfish  ambition 
and  short-sighted  imbecility  of  foreign 
powers,  whose  rulers  were  too  venal  or 
too  weak  to  follow  the  flight  of  that  mind 
which  would  have  taught  them  to  outwing 
the  storm,  the  policy  involved  in  it  was 
still  a  secret  operation  on  the  conduct  of 
surrounding  states.  His  plans  were  full 
of  energy,  and  the  principles  which  in¬ 
spired  them  looked  beyond  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  hour.  In  a  period  of 
change  and  convulsion,  the  most  perilous 
in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  when 
sedition  stalked  abroad,  arul  when  the 
emissaries  of  France  and  the  abettors  of 
her  regicide  factions  formed  a  league 
powerful  from  their  number,  and  formid¬ 
able  by  their  talent,  in  that  awful  crisis 
the  promptitude  of  his  measures  saved 
his  country. 

*  The  warriors  receive  a  new  scar  on  the  thigh 
every  enemy  they  kill  in  battle. 


He  knew  nothing  of  that  timid  and 
wavering  cast  of  mind  which  dares  not 
abide  by  its  own  decision.  He  never 
suffered  popular  prejudice  or  party  cla¬ 
mour  to  turn  him  aside  from  any  mea¬ 
sure  which  his  deliberate  judgment  had 
adopted ;  he  had  a  proud  reliance  on 
himself,  and  it  was  justified.  Like  the 
sturdy  warrior  leaning  on  his  own  battle- 
axe,  conscious  where  his  strength  lay,  he 
did  not  readily  look  beyond  it. 

As  a  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
his  speeches  were  logical  and  argumenta¬ 
tive  :  if  they  did  not  often  abound  in  the 
graces  of  metaphor,  or  sparkle  with  the 
brilliancy  of  wit,  they  were  always  ani¬ 
mated,  elegant,  and  classical.  The  strength 
of  his  oratory  was  intrinsic  ;  it  presented 
the  rich  and  abundant  resource  of  a  clear 
discernment  and  a  correct  taste.  His 
speeches  are  stampt  with  inimitable  marks 
of  originality.  When  replying  to  his 
opponents,  his  readiness  was  not  more 
conspicuous  than  his  energy :  he  was 
always  prompt  and  always  dignified.  Hr 
could  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the 
sportiveness  of  irony,  but  he  did  not  often 
seek  any  other  aid  than  was  to  be  derived 
from  an  arranged  and  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  subject.  This  qualified 
him  fully  to  discuss  the  arguments  of 
others,  and  forcibly  to  defend  his  own. 
Thus  armed,  it  was  rarely  in  the  power 
of  his  adversaries,  mighty  as  they  were, 
to  beat  him  from  the  field.  His  elo¬ 
quence,  occasionally  rapid,  electric,  vehe¬ 
ment,  was  always  chaste,  winning,  and 
persuasive,  not  awing  into  acquiescence, 
but  arguing  into  conviction.  His  under¬ 
standing  was  bold  and  comprehensive  : 
nothing  seemed  too  remote  for  its  reach, 
or  too  large  for  its  grasp.  Unallured  by 
dissipation,  and  unswayed  by  pleasure, 
he  never  sacrificed  the  national  treasure 
to  the  one,  or  the  national  interest  to  the 
other.  To  his  unswerving  integrity  the 
most  authentic  of  all  testimony  is  to  be 
found  in  that  unbounded  public  confi¬ 
dence  which  followed  him  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  political  career. 

Absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  pursuits  of 
public  life,  he  did  not  neglect  to  prepare 
himself  in  silence  for  that  higher  destina¬ 
tion,  which  is  at  once  the  incentive  and 
reward  of  human  virtue.  His  talents, 
superior  and  splendid  as  they  were,  never 
made  him  forgetful  of  that  eternal  wisdom 
from  which  they  emanated.  The  faith 
and  fortitude  of  his  last  moments  were 
affecting  and  exemplary.  In  his  forty- 
seventh  year,  and  in  the  meridian  of  his 
fame,  he  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
six. 
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VERTIGO,  OR  GIDDINESS. 

Vertigo ,  or  giddiness ,  though  unattended 
with  pain,  is,  in  general,  of  a  more  dan- 
gerous  nature  than  the  severest  headach. 
Vertigo  consists  in  a  disturbance  of  the 
voluntary  power ,  and  in  some  degree  of 
sensation ,  especially  of  vision  ;  and  thus 
it  shows  itself  to  be  an  affection  of  the 
brain  itself ;  while  mere  pain  in  the  head 
does  not  necessarily  imply  this,  it  being 
for  the  most  part  an  affection  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  only.  In  vertigo ,  objects  that  are 
fixed  appear  to  be  in  motion,  or  to  turn 
round,  as  the  name  implies.  The  patient 
loses  his  balance,  and  is  inclined  to  fall 
down.  It  often  is  followed  immediately 
by  severe  headach.  Vertigo  is  apt  to 
recur,  and  thus  often  becomes  frequent 
and  habitual.  After  a  time  the  mental 
powers  become  impaired,  and  complete 
idiocy  often  follows  ;  as  was  the  case  in 
the  celebrated  Dean  Swift.  It  frequently 
terminates  in  apoplexy  or  palsy,  from  the 
extension  of  disease  in  the  brain. 

Causes. —  Vertigo  is  induced  by  what¬ 
ever  is  capable  of  disturbing  suddenly  the 
circulation  of  the  brain,  whether  in  the 
way  of  increase  or  diminution  :  thus  the 
approach  of  syncope ,  whether  produced 
by  loss  of  blood,  or  a  feeling  of  nausea  ; 
blows  on  the  head,  occasioning  a  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  brain  ;  stooping  ;  swinging  ; 
whirling ;  or  other  unusual  motions  of 
the  body,  as  in  sailing,  are  the  ordinary 
exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  Vertigo 
is  exceedingly  frequent  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  and  generally  indicates  the 
approach  and  formation  of  disease  in  the 
brain.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  frequent 
forerunner  of  apoplexy  and  palsy. 

The  immediate  or  proximate  cause  of 
giddiness ,  or  vertigo ,  that  is,  the  actual 
condition  of  the  brain  at  the  moment,  is 
probably  some  partial  disturbance  in  the 
circulation  there;  which  all  the  occasional 
causes  mentioned  are  obviously  calculated 
to  produce.  It  is  more  or  less  dangerous, 
according  to  the  cause  inducing  it,  and 
the  state  of  the  brain  itself,  which  may 
be  sound  or  otherwise.  And  as  this 
cannot  be  certainly  known,  nor  the  extent 
of  it  when  actually  present,  the  event  is 
of  course  uncertain.  At  all  times,  your 
prognosis  should  be  guarded ;  because 
vertigo  seldom  occurs  under  favourable 
circumstances  of  age  and  general  health  ; 
unless  when  produced  by  so  slight  a  cause 
as  bloodletting ,  or  a  trifling  blow  upon 
the  head.  Whenever  vertigo  recurs  fre¬ 
quently,  and  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life ;  and  more  particularly  when  it  is 


accompanied  with  drowsiness ;  weakness 
of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  impaired  me¬ 
mory,  or  judgment ;  or,  in  short,  any 
other  disturbance  or  imperfection  in  the 
state  of  the  sensorial  functions ;  an  un¬ 
favourable  result  is  to  be  expected  ;  be¬ 
cause  all  these  afford  decisive  evidence  of 
a  considerable  degree  and  extent  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  brain - Dr.  Cluiterbuck' s 

Lectures  on  the  Nervous  System. 

BATHING. 

In  this  season  of  the  year,  a  few  hints  on 
the  temperature  of  the  body  prior  to  cold 
immersion,  may  not  unaptly  be  furnished. 
It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  if  a  person 
have  made  himself  warm  with  walking,  or 
any  other  exercise,  he  must  wait  till  he 
becomes  cooled  before  he  should  plunge 
into  the  cold  water.  Dr.  Currie,  how¬ 
ever,  has  shown  that  this  is  an  erroneous 
idea,  and  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
exercise,  before  profuse  perspiration  has 
dissipated  the  heat,  and  fatigue  debili¬ 
tated  the  living  power,  nothing  is  more 
safe,  according  to  his  experience,  than  the 
cold  bath.  This  is  so  true,  that  the  same 
author  constantly  directed  infirm  persons 
to  use  such  a  degree  of  exercise  before 
emersion,  as  might  produce  increased 
action  of  the  vascular  system,  with  some 
increase  of  heat ;  and  thus  secure  a  force 
of  re-action  under  the  shock,  which  other¬ 
wise  might  not  always  take  place.  The 
popular  opinion,  that  it  is  safest  to  go 
perfectly  cool  into  the  water,  is  founded 
on  erroneous  notions,  and  is  sometimes 
productive  of  injurious  consequences. 
Thus,  persons  heated  and  beginning  to 
perspire,  often  think  it  necessary  to  wait 
on  the  edge  of  the  bath  until  they  are 
perfectly  cooled. 


aaseful  Somtstic  Spints. 


TAINTED  MEAT. 

Meat  tainted  to  an  extreme  degree  may 
be  speedily  restored  by  washing  it  in  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  in  strong  camomile 
tea  ;  after  which  it  may  be  sprinkled  with 
salt,  and  used  the  following  day  ;  or  if 
steeped  and  well  washed  in  beer,  it  will 
make  pure  and  sweet  soup  even  after  being 
fly-blown. 

TO  BREW  THREE  BARRELS  OF 
PORTER. 

Take  one  quarter  of  high-dried  malt, 
with  one  or  two  pecks  of  patent  malt ; 
mash  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
beej\  Add  the  following  ingredients  : 
eight  pounds  of  good  hops,  one  pound  of 
liquorice  root,  two  pounds  of  Spanish 
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juice,  half  a  pound  of  ground  ginger,  one 
pound  of  salt,  eight  ounces  of  hartshorn 
shavings,  and  four  ounces  of  porter  ex¬ 
tract. 

Separate  the  hops,  and  run  the  wort  on 
them  ;  when  placed  in  the  copper,  and  in 
a  state  of  ebullition,  infuse  the  whole  of 
the  other  ingredients.  Let  it  boil  about 
one  hour,  or  till  you  discover  the  surface 
of  the  liquor  to  become  flaky,  and  the 
wort  broken  ;  then  take  it  from  the  cop¬ 
per  and  strain  it  into  the  coolers.  Now 
proceed  in  the  usual  way  till  it  be  fit  to 
rack,  which  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight ; 
draw  it  off  into  another  vat,  in  which  let 
it  remain  three  hours  to  settle,  and  in  the 
mean  time  wash  the  cask  quite  clean  ; 
draw  from  the  vat  the  contents,  and  re¬ 
turn  them  to  the  cask,  leaving  the  sedi¬ 
ment  that  has  lodged  during  the  three 
hours.  If  the  colour  be  not  full  enough, 
add,  when  racking,  some  brandy  colour¬ 
ing,  which  soon  gives  to  it  that  pleasing 
appearance  peculiar  to  good  porter.  Do 
not  fill  the  cask  quite  full ;  bung  it  close 
the  following  day,  but  leave  the  peg-hole 
open  for  a  few  days,  or  a  week,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  peg  it  when 
you  think  it  is  fine ;  and  if  it  appear  to 
be  fast  approaching  to  clearness,  and  has 
stood  long  enough  for  the  attainment  of 
maturity,  tap  it,  and  draw  it  quickly  ; 
for  porter,  in  cask,  always  requires  a  quick 
draught,  and  when  it  gets  flat  bottle  it  off 
as  soon  as  possible. 

It  will  improve  greatly  by  standing  a 
few  months  in  the  bottle. —  The  Vintner's 
Guide. 

WELSH  ALE. 

Pour  forty-two  gallons  of  water,  hot, 
but  not  quite  boiling,  on  eight  bushels  of 
malt ;  cover,  and  let  it  stand  three  hours. 
In  the  mean  time  infuse  four  pounds  of 
hops  in  a  little  hot  water  ;  and  put  the 
water  and  hops  into  the  tub,  and  run  the 
wort  upon  them,  and  boil  them  together 
three  hc»irs.  Strain  off  the  hops,  and 
keep  for  the  small  beer.  Let  the  wort 
stand  in  a  high  tub  till  cool  enough  to 
receive  the  yeast,  of  which  put  two  quarts 
of  ale,  or,  if  you  cannot  get  it,  of  small- 
beer  yeast.  Mix  it  thoroughly  and  often. 
When  the  wort  has  done  working,  the 
second  or  third  day  the  yeast  will  sink 
rather  than  rise  in  the  middle  ;  remove  it 
then,  and  turn  the  ale  as  it  works  out ;  pour 
a  quart  in  at  a  time,  and  gently,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fermentation  from  continuing  too 
long,  which  weakens  the  liquor.  Put  a 
bit  of  paper  over  the  bung-hole  two  or 
three  days  before  stopping  up. — Ibid. 

MILK  PUNCH. 

Pare  six  oranges  and  six  lemons,  as  thin 


as  you  can  ;  grate  them  after  with  Bugar 
to  get  the  flavour.  Steep  the  peels  in  a 
bottle  of  rum  or  brandy,  stopped  close, 
twenty-four  hours  ;  squeeze  the  fruit  on 
two  pounds  of  sugar ;  add  to  it  four 
quarts  of  water,  and  one  of  new  milk, 
boiling  hot ;  stir  the  rum  into  the  above, 
and  run  it  through  a  jelly-bag  till  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  Bottle,  and  cork  close  im¬ 
mediately. — Ibid. 

EXCELLENT  LEMONADE. 

To  the  rinds  of  ten  lemons,  pared  very 
thin,  put  one  pound  of  fine  loaf-sugar, 
and  two  quarts  of  spting-water,  boiling 
hot ;  stir  it  to  dissolve  the  sugar ;  let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  covered  close ; 
then  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  the  ten  le¬ 
mons  ;  add  one  pint  of  white  wine  ;  boil 
a  pint  of  new  milk,  pour  it  hot  on  the  in¬ 
gredients;  when  cold,  run  it  through  a 
close  filtering-bag,  when  it  will  be  fit  for 
immediate  use. — Ibid. 


&vts  aittj  JbtfeiuEs- 


ATTRACTION. 

Logs  of  wood  floating  in  a  pond  approach 
each  other,  and  afterwards  remain  in  con¬ 
tact.  The  wreck  of  a  ship,  in  a  smooth 
sea  after  a  storm,  is  often  seen  gathered 
into  heaps.  Two  bullets  or  plummets, 
suspended  by  strings  near  to  each  other, 
are  found  by  the  delicate  test  of  the  tori- 
son  balance  to  attract  each  other,  and 
therefore  not  to  hang  quite  perpendicu¬ 
larly.  A  plummet  suspended  near  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  inclines  towards  it  in 
a  degree  proportioned  to  its  magnitude ; 
as  was  ascertained  by  the  wellknown 
trials  of  Dr.  Maskeleyne  near  the  moun¬ 
tain  Skehalion,  in  Scotland.  And  the 
reason  why  the  plummet  tends  much  more 
strongly  towards  the  earth  than  towards 
the  hill,  is  only  that  the  earth  is  larger 
than  the  hill.  And  at  New  South  Wales, 
which  is  a  point  on  our  globe  nearly  op¬ 
posite  to  England,  plummets  hang  and 
fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  globe,  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  do  here,  so  that  they  are 
hanging  up  and  falling  towards  England, 
and  the  people  there  are  standing  with 
their  feet  towards  us.  Weight,  therefore, 
is  merely  general  attraction  acting  every 
where.  It  is  owing  to  this  general  attrac¬ 
tion  that  our  earth  is  a  globe.  All  its 
parts  being  drawn  towards  each  other, 
that  is,  towards  the  common  centre,  the 
mass  assumes  the  spherical  or  rounded 
form.  And  the  moon  also  is  round,  and 
all  the  planets  are  round ;  the  glorious 
sun,  so  much  larger  than  all  these,  is 
round ;  proving,  that  all  must  at  one 
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time  have  been  fluid,  and  that  they  are 
all  subject  to  the  same  law.  Other  in¬ 
stances  of  roundness  from  this  cause  are — 
the  particles  of  a  mist  or  fog  floating  in 
air ;  these  mutually  attracting  and  co¬ 
alescing  into  larger,  drops,  and  forming 
rain  ;  dew  drops  ;  water  trickling  on  a 
duck’s  wing;  the  tear  dropping  from  tlie 
cheek;  drops  .of  laudanum;  globules  of 
mercury,  like  pure  silver  beads,  coalescing 
when  near,  and  forming  larger  ones ; 
melted  lead  allowed  to  rain  down  from  an 
elevated  sieve,  which  coeds  as  it  descends, 
so  as  to  retain  the  form  of  its  liquid  drops, 
and  become  the  spherical  shot  lead  of  the 
sportsman.  The  cause  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  phenomenon,  which  we  call  attrac¬ 
tion,  acts  at  all.  distances.  The  moon, 
though  240,000  miles  from  the  earth,  by 
her  attraction  raises  the  water  of  the 
ocean  under  her,  and  forms  what  we  call 
the  tide.  The  sun,  still  farther  off,  has  a 
similar  influence ;  and  when  the  sun  and 
moon  act  in  the  same  direction,  we  have 
the  spring  tides.  The  planet3,  those  ap¬ 
parently  little  wandering  points  in  the 
heaven,  yet  affect,  by  their  attraction,  the 
motion  of  our  earth  in  her  orbit,  quicken¬ 
ing  it  when  she  is  approaching  them,  re¬ 
tarding  it  when  she  is  receding. 

Arnott's  Natural  Philosophy. 

.  »•  .  f'  '  *  * 

- — - - — - - - - 

©atfomv. 

*1  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.*—  Wottou. 

CITY  FEASTING. 

The  following  is  the  bill  of  fare  for  the 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Worshipful  the 
Company  of  Wax  Chandlers,  London, 
1478 : — Two  loins  of  veal,  and  two  loins 
of  mutton,  Is.  Ad.  ;  one  loin  of  beef,  Ad. ; 
one  dozen  of  pigeons  and  one  dozen  of 
rabbits,  9 d. ;  one  pig  and  one  capon,  Is.; 
one  goose  and  a  hundred  eggs,  Is.  \d. ; 
one  leg  of  mutton,  2 W. ;  two  gallons  of 
sack,  Is.  Ad. ;  eight  gallons  of  strong  ale, 
Is.  Qd.—'Js.  Gd. 


The  fathers  of  the  church  considered  the 
earth  as  a  great  ship,  surrounded  by  wa¬ 
ter,  with  the  prow  to  the  east  and  the 
stern  to  the  west..  We  still  find  in  Cos- 
mas,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
sort  of  geographical  chart,  in  which  the 
earth  has  this  figure.  Even  among  the 
ancients,  though  many  of  .their  geome¬ 
tricians  had  acknowledged  the, sphericity 
of  the  globe,  it  was  for  a  long  time  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  earth  was  a  third  longer 
than  it  was  broad,  and  thence  arose  the 
terms  of  longitude  and  latitude.  St. 
Athanasius  expresses  himself  most  warmly 


against  astronomers.  “  Let  us  stop  the 
mouths  of  these  barbarians,”  he  exclaims, 
“  who,  speaking  without  proof,  dare  as¬ 
sert  that  the  heavens  also  extend  under 
the  earth.” 


Augustus  gave  an  admirable  example 
how  a  person  who  sends  a  challenge  should 
be  treated.  When  Marc  Antony,  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  defied  him  to  single 
combat,  his  answer  to  the  messenger  who 
brought  it.  was,  “  Tell  Marc  Antony,  if 
he  be  weary  of  life,  there  are  other  ways 
to  end  it ;  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  of 
becoming  his  executioner.” 

U  •»  r 


An  Irish  gentleman,  whose  lady  had  ab¬ 
sconded  from  him,  cautioned  the  public 
against  trusting  her  in  these  words  : — 
“  My  wife  has  eloped  from  me  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  and  I  desire  no  one  will 
trust  her  on  my  account,  for  I  am  not 
married  to  her.” 


The  Duke  of  BIron  heard  the  decree  for 
his  instant  death  pronounced  by  the  Re¬ 
volutionary  Tribunal,  1793,  with  un¬ 
moved  tranquillity.  On  returning  to 
prison,  his  philosophy  maintained  that 
character  of  Epicurean  indifference  which 
had  accompanied  his  happier  years  ;  he 
ordered  some  oysters  and  white  wine. 
The  executioner  entered  as  he  was  taking 
this  last  repast.  “  My  friend,”  said  the 
duke,  “  I  will  attend  you  ;  but  you  must 
let  me  finish  my  oysters.  You  must  re¬ 
quire  strength  for  the  business  you  have 
to  perform  ;  you  shall  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  with  me.”  He  filled  a  glass  for  the 
executioner,  another  for  the  turnkey,  and 
one  for  himself,  and  went  to  the  place  of 
execution,  where  he  met  death  with  the 
courage  that  distinguished  almost  all  the 
victims  of  that  fearful  period. 


A  Gascon  boasted  in  every  company 
that  he  Was  descended  from  so  ancient  a 
family,  that  he  was  still  paying  at  that 
very  day  the  interest  of  a  sum  which  his 
ancestors  had  borrowed  to  pay  their  ex¬ 
penses  when  they  went  to  adore  our  Sa¬ 
viour  at  Bethlehem. 


There  is  now  living  in  Pontenovo,  in 
Corsica,  a  shepherdess,  who  successively 
refused  the  hand  of  Augereau,  then  a 
corporal,  and  of  Bernadotte,  then  a  ser¬ 
geant  in  that  island.  She  little  dreamt 
that  she  was  declining  to  be  a  marechale 
of  Franee  or  the  queen  of  Sweden  ! 


Printed  and  Pubtistied  by  J.  LI31  BIRD,  143, 
Strand,  (near  Somerset- House  J  and  told  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Bookseller*. 
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HibevpooL 


From  a  small  inconsiderable  hamlet, 
Liverpool,  within  a  century  and  a  half, 
has  been  singularly  advanced  in  national 
importance.  In  Iceland’s  time  it  had 
only  a  chapel,  its  parish  church  being  at 
Walton,  a  distance  of  four  miles  from 
the  town. 

In  the  year  1571  the  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool  sent  a  memorial  to  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  praying  relief  from  a  subsidy 
which  they  thought  themselves  unable  to 
bear,  wherein  they  styled  themselves  u her 
majesty's  poor  decayed  town  of  Liver¬ 
pool.'’'1  Some  time  towards  the  close  of 
this  reign,  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  in  his 
way  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  staid  at  his  house 
at  Liverpool  called  the  Tower  ;  at  which 
the  corporation  erected  a  handsome  hall 
or  seat  for  him  in  the  church,  where  he 
honoured  them  several  times  with  his 
presence. 

Liverpool,  from  this  time  till  the  end 
of  the  next  century,  made  but  a  slow 
progress  either  in  the  extent  of  its  trade 
or  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ;  nor 
is  there  any  remarkable  occurrence  re¬ 
corded  of  it,  except  the  siege  of  it  by 
Prince  lluperc,  in  the  civil  wars  in 
1G4J  ;  some  traces  of  which  v/ere  disco- 
Vol.  x.  K 


vered,  when  the  foundation  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Infirmary  was  sunk,  particularly  the 
marks  of  the  trenches  thrown  up  by  the 
prince,  and  some  cartouches,  &c.  left 
behind  by  the  besiegers. 

About  the  year  1898  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  was  obtained,  empowering  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  build  a  new  church.  From 
that  time  may  be  traced  the  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  of  population  and  commerce,  until 
Liverpool  lias  now  become  second  only  to 
the  metiopolis  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1760  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool 
were  computed  at  25,787;  in  1811,  at 
94,370  ;  and  in  1821,  at  118,972  ! 

Far  as  the  eye  can  trace  the  prospect  round 
The  splendid  tracts  of  opulence  are  found; 

Yet  scarce  a  hundred  annual  rounds  have  run 
Since  first  the  fabric  of  this  power  begun  ; 

His  noble  stream,  inglorious,  Mersey  roll'd, 

Nor  felt  his  waves  by  lab’ring  art  controll’d  : 
Along  his  side  a  few  small  cots  were  spread, 

His  finny  brood  their  humble  tenants  fed  ; 

At  op’ning  dawn  with  fraudful  nets  suppiv’d 
The  padding  skiff  would  brave  his  specious  tide, 
Ply  round  the  shores,  nor  tempt  the  dangerous 
main, 

Rut  seek  ere  night  the  friendly  port  again. 

The  public  buildings  in  Liverpool  are 
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not  numerous,  but  they  are  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Town-Hall,  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  present  embellishment,  is 
in  a  striking  style  of  architecture.  The 
first  stone  of  this  structure  was  laid  in 
1749,  and  the  hall  was  opened  in  1754. 
It  is  an  elegant  stone  building,  having 
two  fronts;  one  towards  Castle-street,  the 
other  towards  the  area  formed  by  the  New 
Exchange  Buildings.  Each  front  con¬ 
sists  of  an  elegant  range  of  Corinthian 
columns,  supporting  a  pediment,  and  are 
themselves  supported  by  a  rustic  base. 
Between  the  capitals  are  heads,  and  em¬ 
blems  of  commerce  in  basso-relievo  ;  and 
on  the  pediment  of  the  grand  front  is  a 
noble  piece  of  sculpture  representing 
Commerce  committing  her  treasures  to 
the  race  of  Neptune.  The  ground  floor 
of  this  building  was  originally  intended 
as  an  Exchange  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  merchants,  with  insurance  offices  ad¬ 
joining  ;  but  was  never  used  for  that 
purpose,  the  merchants  prefering  to  meet 
in  the  open  street  opposite  the  building. 
Since  its  erection  a  considerable  addition 
was  made  to  it  on  the  north  side,  and 
some  progress  towards  extending  and  im¬ 
proving  the  rooms  and  offices  within  the 
building,  when  the  tire  in  1795  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  interior.  After  this  de¬ 
structive  accident  the  corporation  deter¬ 
mined  to  rebuild  the  interior  upon  a  new 
and  extended  plan,  and  to  appropriate 
the  whole  of  the  building  to  the  purposes 
of  judicial  and  other  offices  for  the  police 
of  the  town,  a  mansion  for  the  mayor,  a 
suit  of  public  assembly  rooms,  and  for 
offices  for  the  general  corporation  business. 
All  the  offices,  rooms,  and  passages,  on 
the  basement  and  ground  stories,  are  now 
arched  with  brick,  as  a  security  against 
any  future  fire. 

The  Exchange  Buildings  form  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  194  feet  by  130  in 
the  clear  space,  with  arcades  or  piazzas  in 
front,  and  the  whole  is  in  a  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  corresponding  with  the  north  front 
of  the  Town-Hall  and  Old  Exchange, 
which  forms  the  fourth  side  of  the  square 
at  the  head  of  Castle-street.  The  east 
side  of  these  buildings  on  the  ground 
floor,  contains  a  coffee-room,  94  fbet  by 
52,  with  appropriate  rooms  and  offices  for 
the  keeper,  &c. ;  on  the  second  story  over 
the  coffee-room,  is  a  room  for  the  under¬ 
writers,  upon  the  principle  of  Lloyd’s  in 
London,  72  feet  by  36 ;  a  second  room, 
69  feet  by  29,  with  several  other  rooms 
attached  to  them.  The  north  and  west 
sides  of  these  buildings  are  brokers’  and 
merchants’  offices,  and  counting  houses. 
In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  erected  an 
elegant  group  of  statues  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  heroic  and  immortal  Nelson. 


THE  HOP  HARVEST. 

The  southern  counties  of  England,  par¬ 
ticularly  Surrey  and  Kent,  now  yield  their 
valuable  produce  of  hops  in  this  month. 
The  common  hop,  humulus  lupulus ,  is 
propagated  either  by  nursery  plants  or 
by  cuttings.  These  are  set  in  hills, 
formed  by  digging  holes  in  the  spring, 
which  are  filled  with  fine  mould,  and  the 
number  of  which  varies  from  800  to  1,000, 
or  1,200  per  acre.  One,  two,  or  three 
plants  are  put  in  each  hill ;  but,  if  hops 
are  designed  to  be  raised  from  cuttings, 
four  or  five  of  these,  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  are  planted  and  covered 
one  inch  deep  with  fine  mould. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  becomes 
necessary  to  put  poles  into  the  hills,  round 
which  the  bines  reared  from  plants  are 
wound  ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year,  full-sized  poles,  from  15  to  20  feet, 
are  set,  (though  the  hop-bines  wall  run  to 
the  height  of  50  feet,)  in  the  proportion 
of  two  poles  to  each  hill,  and  a  similar 
number  of  hop-plants  are  fastened  loosely 
round  each  pole,  by  means  of  withered 
rushes.  Hops  begin  to  flower  about  the 
latter  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  poles  are  now  entirely  covered 
with  verdure,  and  the  pendent  fiow'ers 
appear  in  clusters  and  light  festoons.  The 
hops,  which  are  the  scaly  seed-vessels  of 
the  female  plants,  are,  when  the  seed  is 
formed,  (generally  about  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust,)  picked  off  by  women  and  children  ; 
for  this  purpose  the  poles  are  taken  up 
with  the  plants  clinging  to  them.  The 
seeds  are  then  dried  over  a  charcoal  fire, 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  and 
packed  in  sacks  and  sent  to  market. 

The  culture  of  hops,  though  profitable 
when  it  succeeds,  is  very  precarious  :  as 
soon  as  the  plant  appears  above  ground, 
it  is  attacked  by  an  insect  somewhat 
similar  to  the  turnip-fly,  which  devours 
the  young  heads.  Hop-gardens,  situated 
on  chalky  soils,  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
its  depredations.  In  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  the  hops  are  liable  to  be  blown 
by  a  species  of  aphis ,  or  fly.  This  in¬ 
sect,  however,  does  not  endanger  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  unless  it  be  in  a  weak 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  depredations 
committed  on  its  root  by  the  larvae  of  the 
ottermoth,  phalcena  humuli. 

The  hop  is  a  most  valuable  plant :  in 
its  wild  state  it  is  relished  by  cows,  horses, 
goats,  sheep,  and  swine.  When  culti¬ 
vated,  its  young  tops  are  eaten,  early  in 
the  spring,  as  substitutes  for  asparagus, 
being  wholesome  and  aperient.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  use,  however,  is  in  brewing  malt 
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liquors,  communicating  that  fine  bitter 
flavour  to  our  beer,  and  making  it  keep 
fora  longer  time  than  it  otherwise  would 
do.  Hops  also  seive  some  important 
purposes  in  medicine. 


LINES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  CANNING. 

Whv  does  Britannia  bend  with  pensive  mien, 
And  throbbing  bosom  o’er  that  sable  bier, 

To  which  yon  melancholy  group  is  seen 
In  mute  affliction  slowly  drawing  near, 

Whilst  weeping  genius,  pointing  to  the  sky. 

In  silent  anguish  heaves  a  plaintive  sigh  ? 

Sbe  seems  to  take  a  lingering  last  farewell, 

As  down  her  cheeh  the  pearly  teardrops  flow. 
Of  some  lamented  spirit  she  lov’d  well, 

By  Fate’s  inexorable  shaft  laid  low  ; 

And  thus  half  broken-hearted  to  complain 
“  VVben  shall  we  look  upon  thy  like  again  !” 

Poor  drooping  maid— she  mourns  the  doom  of 
one. 

Whom  at  a  time  like  this  she  ill  can  spare, — 
Her  talented  and  patriotic  son, 

\\  horn  art  could  not  deceive,  nor  vice  ensnare, 
To  truth  and  sacred  liberty  allied, 

His  country’s  hope,  her  honour  and  her  pride  ! 

Yes — he  is  gone,  whose  energetic  mind] 

Upheld  the  pillars  of  a  mighty  stale; 

W'hose  wisdom,  worth,  and  eloquence,  combin’d. 
Earn’d  the  just  tribute  of  the  good  and  great, 
Ensur’d  a  deathless  wreath  for  coming  days — 
The  poor  man’s  blessing,  and  the  rich  one’s 
praise ! 

Releutless  Death! — could  no  one  else  suflice? 

No  less  invaluable  prize  be  found  ? 

But  must  he  fail  a  noble  sacrifice 
And  early  victim  to  thy  fatal  wound  ! 

Thou  stern  and  merciless  destroyer,  say, 

Why  didst  thou  blight  his  brief  but  glorious  day  ? 

It  is  not  Albion  only  w  ho  deplores, — 

All  sympathising  Europe  wails  his  doom; 

And  brighi-eyed  Freedom  hastes  from  Western 
shores 

To  drop  a  grateful  tear  upon  his  tomb  ; 

And  fondly  hovering  round  his  slumbering 
shade 

Guards  the  lorn  spot  where  her  best  friend  is 
laid. 

Now,  stay  my  muse — for  worthier  hands  than 
thine 

Will  twine  the  laurel  round  his  hallow’d  bust ; 
And  raise  in  happier  and  more  polish’d  line 
A  splendid  trophy  to  his  sacred  dust; 

W'hen  thy  untaught  and  unpretending  lay 
Shall  be  forgotten  and  have  pass’d  away. 

Yet,  ere  thy  chords  are  mute,  oh,  once  again 
My  trembling  lyre  let  me  touch  thy  string ! 
And  in  a  bumble,  but  a  heartfelt  strain 

Of  Lim,  the  much-lov’d  child  of  Genius  sing  ; 
And  place  this  simple,  unaffected  verse. 

With  moisten’d  eye  upon  his  plumed  hearse  ; — 

u  If  all  that  virtue,  all  that  fame  holds  dear, 
Deserve  a  tribute— stop  and  pay  it  here  /” 

J.  E.  S. 

K  2 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  ;  OR,  A  BREAK¬ 
FAST  IN  NEWGATE. 

Returning  from  the  country,  I  found 
myself  in  the  Old  Bailey,  shortly  after 
seven  in  the  morning.  I  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  my  way  through  the 
crowd  there  assembled,  which  I  instantly 
perceived,  from  the  platform  erected  in 
front  of  Newgate,  had  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  witness  one  of  those  mournful 
exhibitions  which  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  so  frequently  furnishes  in 
this  immense  metropolis. 

IMy  first  impulse  was  to  retreat  with 
all  possible  expedition,  but  the  impedi¬ 
ments  opposed  to  my  doing  so  compelled 
a  pause  ;  and  it  then  struck  me,  that 
however  reluctant  to  witness  suffering, 
there  was  much  in  the  scene  before  me  on 
which  a  reflecting  mind  might  dwell  with 
interest,  if  not  with  advantage. 

The  decent  gravity  of  some  of  the 
crowd  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  jo¬ 
cund  vivacity  of  the  majority  ;  and  this 
again  with  the  important  swagger  of  the 
constables,  who  seemed  fully  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  consequence  which  the  modicum 
of  authority  dealt  out  to  persons  of  their 
standing  in  society  cannot  fail  to  impart. 
Then  the  anxiety  to  complete  their  task, 
which  the  workmen  who  were  still  em¬ 
ployed  in  preparing  the  scaffold  evinced, 
gave  another  feature  perfectly  distinct 
from  what  had  before  caught  my  atten¬ 
tion,  while  the  eagerness  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tant  housekeepers  to  let  “  excellent  places 
for  seeing,”  and  of  certain  ambulatory 
pastrycooks  to  accommodate  the  rapidly 
increasing  multitude  with  such  delicacies 
as  they  had  for  sale,  added  to  the  variety, 
though  not  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

Some  undertaker’s  men  were  carrying 
coffins  across  the  road  to  the  prison,  for 
the  reception  of  the  sufferers  after  execu¬ 
tion.  They  were  much  pushed  about, 
and  this  caused  great  mirth.  I  turned 
from  the  general  display  of  levity  with 
disgust.  41  On  no  account,”  I  mentally 
exclaimed,  “  will  I  remain  mixed  up 
with  such  a  herd  of  heartless  beings. 
But  who  am  I,”  I  retorted  on  myself 
in  the  next  moment,  “  that  I  should  thus 
condemn  my  fellows,  and  4  bite  the  chain 
of  nature  ?*  ” — for  what  I  saw  was  nature 
after  all.  A  mob,  save  when  depressed 
by  a  sense  of  peril,  can  never  long  re¬ 
frain  from  some  indications  of  merriment, 
however  awful  the  subject  of  their  meet¬ 
ing.  The  unfortunate  Hackman,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Miss  Ray,  described 
himself  to  have  been  shocked  by  a  spec- 
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tacle  of  this  sort.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  Dr.  Dodd  suffered,  Hack- 
man  was  at  Tyburn.  While  the  multi¬ 
tude  were  expecting  the  approach  of  the 
culprit,  an  unfortunate  pig  ran  among 
them  ;  and  the  writer  remarks,  with  in¬ 
dignation,  that  the  brutal  populace  di¬ 
verted  themselves  with  the  animal’s  dis¬ 
tress,  as  if  they  had  come  there  to  see 
u  a  sow  baited,”  instead  of  attending  to 
behold  a  fellow  creature  sacrificed  to 
justice. 

But  the  pressure  of  the  accumulating 
thousands  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I 
asked  a  female,  who,  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms,  stood  full  in  my  way,  to  let  me 
pass.  I  was  retiring,  when  the  carriage 
of  one  of  the  sheriffs  drove  up  to  the  Ses¬ 
sions-house,  and  out  stepped  my  friend 
Sir  Thomas  --  who,  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duty,  came  to  superintend 
the  last  arrangements  within  the  prison, 
and  to  give  the  governor  a  receipt  for  the 
bodies  of  the  unfortunates  who  were  to 
die. 

I  was  instantly  recognised,  and  the 
sheriff  kindly  complimented  me  with  the 
offer  of  an  introduction  to  the  interior. 
Such  politenesss  was  not  to  be  withstood, 
and  I  signified  my  assent  with  a  bow. 

We  passed  up  a  staircase  and  into  a 
well  furnished  and  carpeted  apartment. 
Here  I  was  introduced  to  the  under- 
sheriff,  who,  attended  by  half  a  dozen 
gentlemen,  brought  in,  like  myself,  as  a 
matter  of  favour,  was  about  descending 
to  the  room  in  which  the  culprits  are 
pinioned.  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  bestowed 
much  humane  attention  on  the  prisoners, 
inquired,  with  real  solicitude,  how  they 
had  passed  the  night.  His  colleague, 
who  had  just  had  his  person  embellished 
with  the  insignia  of  office,  replied,  in 
a  lively  tone,  vt  O,  very  well,  I  under¬ 
stand.”  He  added,  with  infinite  coolness 
and  intelligence — u  But  you  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  men  to  sleep  so  well  the  night  before 
they  are  hanged  as  they  are  likely  to  do 
afterwards  !” 

He  looked  round  in  all  our  faces,  as  if 
to  collect  our  suffrages  in  favour  of  this 
pleasantry.  His  high  rank  and  impor¬ 
tance  there ,  prevented  any  word  or  sign 
of  displeasure.  Most  of  us  lifted  our 
upper  lip  so  as  just  to  show  our  teeth, 
thereby  intimating  that  we  knew  he  had 
said  a  very  good  thing,  at  which,  but  for 
the  painful  business  then  in  progress,  we 
should  be  ready  to  die  with  laughing. 

We  now  followed  the  sheriffs  through 
the  Sessions-house,  and  thence,  by  a  co¬ 
vered  passage  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
yard  of  that  building,  to  the  prison.  I 
shuddered  at  beholding  the  numerous 
precautions  which  experience  and  inge¬ 


nuity  had  suggested  to  cut  off  hope  and 
prevent  escape.  Spikes  and  pallisades 
above,  and  doors  of  massy  iron  below, 
appeared  in  long  and  terrible  array  against 
the  wretch,  who,  having  eluded  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  officers  of  the  gaol,  should 
attempt,  by  flight,  to  save  his  life.  At 
one  of  the  iron  doors,  we  were  severally 
inspected  with  as  much  suspicious  care  as 
if  we  had  been  seeking  to  get  out,  instead 
of  pressing  forward  to  be  let  in. 

At  length  we  reached  a  gloomy  apart  - 
ment,  which,  I  believe,  is  called  the 
press-room.  Here  I  found  rather  a  fuller 
attendance  than  I  had  expected ;  some 
eight  or  ten  persons  having  been  admitted 
by  another  entrance.  These  had  formed 
in  two  lines,  and  their  eyes  were  inces¬ 
santly  turned  towards  the  door.  I  fan¬ 
cied,  when  I  made  my  appearance,  that 
they  regarded  me  with  peculiar  attention, 
as  if  for  a  moment  they  had  mistaken  me 
for  a  more  distinguished  character  than  I 
really  was.  If  I  were  right  in  this,  they 
certainly  were  soon  undeceived.  Mingling 
with  them,  I  looked  about  me,  as  I  saw 
them  look  about.  Silence  generally  pre¬ 
vailed,  A  few  whispers  were  exchanged  ; 
and  now  and  then  such  sentences  as,  u  The 
time  grows  short  ” — u  They  will  soon  be 
here  ” — u  What  must  their  feelings  be 
at  this  moment  ?”  were  murmured  along 
the  ranks. 

That  amelioration  of  the  culprit’s  des¬ 
tiny,  which,  by  relieving  him  from  the 
galling  fetters  heretofore  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  safe  detention  of  his  person, 
now  leaves  his  mind  more  perfect  leisure 
for  communication  with  his  Creator,  had 
not  then  taken  place.  The  approach  of 
the  prisoners  was  signified  first  by  a  whis¬ 
per,  and  then  by  the  clanking  of  the 
irons  attached  to  the  limbs  of  one  of 
them.  It  was  a  dreary  morning ;  and 
the  sombre  aspect  of  the  apartment  well 
accorded  with  the  dismal  preparations  of 
which  it  was  to  be  the  theatre.  A  block 
with  a  small  anvil  was  placed  near  the  en¬ 
trance,  by  which  a  miserably  attired  indi¬ 
vidual  was  stationed  with  a  candle,  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  the  workman  who 
attended  to  remove  the  irons.  The  flame 
of  the  candle  was  too  small  to  afford  a  ge¬ 
neral  illumination  of  the  room  ;  but  its 
limited  power  gave  to  the  eye  a  more  dis¬ 
tinct  view  of  a  little  circle  round  the  anvil, 
in  which  the  main  objects  were  the  smith, 
with  his  hammer  already  grasped  ;  his 
assistant,  and  two  or  three  officers,  were, 
in  the  absence  of  the  more  important  ob¬ 
jects  of  curiosity,  eagerly  gazed  on  by 
some  of  the  party,  and  by  me  for  one,  as 
appendages  of  the  picture  not  unworthy 
of  notice. 

The  sound  of  the  fetters  was  now  close 
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at  hand,  and  the  voice  of  the  minister  who 
attended  the  wearer  of  them,  could  be 
heard.  In  the  next  moment  two  or  three 
persons  entered,  and  these  were  followed 
by  the  ordinary  and  one  of  the  malefac¬ 
tors.  The  latter  looked  right  and  left,  as 
ii  he  had  calculated  on  recognising  there 
some  friend  or  relative.  A  ghastly  pale¬ 
ness  sat  on  his  cheek,  and  there  was  an 
air  of  disorder  in  the  upper  part  of  his 
face,  which  his  wild  but  sunken  eye,  and 
negligently  combed  locks  joined  to  furnish. 
The  unhappy  youth,  for  he  was  not  more 
than  twenty,  advanced  with  a  steady  step 
to  where  the  smith  expected  him.  He 
was  resigned  and  tractable.  When  about 
to  place  his  foot  on  the  block,  he  untied 
a  band,  which  had  passed  round  his  body 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  his  irons  ;  and  as 
he  disengaged  it,  he  let  it  carelessly  fall, 
with  an  expression  in  his  countenance 
which  told,  so  I  fancied,  that,  in  this 
moment,  reflecting  he  should  never  want 
it  again,  the  immediate  cause  and  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  miserable  relief  flashed 
full  on  his  imagination,  with  all  their 
concomitant  horrors.  But  with  calmness 
he  attended  to  the  workman,  who  directed 
him  how  to  stand.  lie  manifested  great 
presence  of  mind,  and,  I  thought,  seemed 
to  gaze  with  something  of  curiosity  on 
the  operation,  which  he  contributed  all 
in  his  power  to  facilitate.  The  heavy 
blows  echoed  through  the  room,  and 
rudely  broke  in  on  the  low  murmurs 
and  whispers  which  had  for  some  little 
time  been  the  only  sounds  heard  there. 
A  singularly  irrational  feeling  came  over 
me.  I  could  have  reproved  the  striker 
for  indecorously  breaking  silence,  and 
even  have  questioned  his  humanity  for 
being  capable  of  such  vigorous  exertion 
at  a  moment  when,  as  it  struck  me,  every¬ 
thing  ought  to  have  presented  the  coldness 
and  motionless  stillness  of  the  grave. 

The  rivet  was  knocked  out,  the  fetters 
fell  to  the  floor,  and  the  prisoner  was 
passed  from  the  anvil  to  the  further  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  room.  A  second  entered. 
This  was  a  middle-aged  man.  Reflec¬ 
tion  seemed  with  him  to  have  well  per¬ 
formed  its  duty.  Calm  and  undismayed, 
he  advanced  to  the  anvil,  apparently  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  single 
spectator,  and  wholly  occupied  with  me¬ 
ditations  on  eternity.  Having  already 
witnessed  that  part  of  the  preparatory 
ceremony  which  he  was  then  to  undergo, 

I  withdrew  from  tiie  circle  to  observe  the 
other  sufferer.  He  had  now  been  joined 
by  the  ordinary,  and  was  standing  near  a 
table,  on  which  several  ropes  were  lying. 

He  was  directed  to  place  his  hands  to¬ 
gether,  and  he  was  then  pinioned.  Here, 
again,  1  felt  a  disposition  to  criticise  the 


conduct  of  the  officers,  like  that  which 
I  had  previously  experienced  while  wit¬ 
nessing  the  labours  of  the  smith.  The 
adroitness  and  merciful  despatch  which  I 
noticed,  1  could  hardly  help  regarding  as 
meriting  censure  for  the  insensibility 
which  they  marked.  Those  who  have  to 
perform  a  severe  duty  cannot  often  pro¬ 
perly  fulfil  their  task,  and  at  the  same 
time  conciliate  the  admiration  of  the 
pitying  spectator.  Lest  what  I  have  said 
should  be  misunderstood,  it  is  right  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  say,  no  want  of  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  the  criminals  was 
evinced.  The  officers  who  pinioned  them, 
when  their  work  was  done,  shook  each  by 
the  hand  with  an  appearance  of  sincere 
commiseration.  The  matter-of-course 
way  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves 
offended  me,  but  1  had  no  right  to  expect 
that  in  performing  what  to  them  were  but 
common-place  labours,  they  should  study 
my  fastidious  notions  of  fitness  and  effect. 

But  a  still  greater  contrast  to  the  awful 
character  of  the  preparations  presented 
itself.  When  1  drew  near  the  table  on 
which  the  ropes  lay,  and  by  which  the 
miserable  being  who  had  most  engrossed 
my  attention  then  stood,  I  perceived  on 
that  very  table  the  materials  for  gam¬ 
bling.  Lines,  passing  across  it,  had  been 
indented  to  prepare  it  for  a  game,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  same  as  that  which  king  Henry 
VIII.  took  some  trouble  to  put  down, 
under  the  name  of  “  Shove-groat.”  The 
strange  variety  thus  placed  before  me — 
the  mingling  symbols  of  dissipation  and 
misery,  of  pastime  and  of  death,  caused 
my  mind,  already  sufficiently  excited,  to 
experience  a  sudden  emotion  which  I 
know  not  how  to  convey  to  another. 

The  third  criminal  entered.  This  was  a 
young  man  of  prepossessing  exterior,  who 
had  recently  moved  in  a  higher  sphere 
than  either  of  his  companions  in  suffer¬ 
ing.  His  cheek  was  flushed  when  he  en¬ 
tered,  and  he  staggered  forward,  writhing 
in  agony,  and  scarcely  able  to  sustain 
himself.  He  looked  at  those  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him  as  if  he  feared  to  discover 
some  who  had  known  him  in  the  day  of 
his  pride.  It  was  necessary  to  support 
him  while  his  irons  were  being  removed. 
He  was  attended  by  a  benevolent  person 
who  commonly  assists  criminals  in  their 
last  moments,  and  who,  though  no  eccle¬ 
siastic  by  profession,  seemed  equal  to  the 
duty  of  imparting  religious  consolation. 
His  voice  now  contributed  to  soothe  his 
unhappy  charge,  and  in  a  few  moments 
all  that  was  necessary  there  to  be  done 
had  been  performed.  The  hands  of  the 
culprits  were  secured,  and  the  halters  by 
which  they  were  to  perish  were  thrown 
round  their  shoulders. 
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The  fortitude  of  the  young  man  first 
brought  in  had,  till  this  moment,  en¬ 
abled  him,  though  not  unmoved,  to  look 
with  calmness  on  the  appalling  scene. 
But  now  when  he  saw  that  but  one  more 
ceremony  intervened  between  him  and  the 
grave,  his  resolution  suddenly  failed  him. 
He  burst  into  tears,  and  a  wild  shriek  of 
“  O  my  mother — my  poor  mother,”  em¬ 
bodied  in  speech  a  portion  of  the  agony 
which  raged  in  his  bosom.  He  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  bench,  on  which  his  fellows 
had  just  been  seated.  A  glass  of  water 
was  handed  to  him,  with  which  he  mois¬ 
tened  his  fevered  lips,  and  the  voice  of 
devotion  again  claimed  attention,  and 
commanded  silence. 

In  that  moment  few,  if  any,  of  the 
spectators  remembered  the  crimes  of  those 
they  looked  upon.  Every  mind  was  solely 
occupied  with  the  terrible  punishment 
about  to  be  inflicted. 

But  distressing  as  the  scene  was,  be¬ 
fore  it  closed  I  was  sufficiently  myself  to 
recognise,  with  satisfaction,  the  majestic 
march  of  justice — the  resolute,  but  hu¬ 
mane  administration  of  the  law.  It  was 
sad  to  behold  the  ghastly  pictures  of  des¬ 
pair  then  breathing,  but  destined  so 
speedily  to  cease  to  breathe.  Such  scenes 
are  rendered  familiar  to  us  in  romance, 
but  to  gaze  on  the  reality,  and  to  feel 
that,  pity  as  we  may,  no  joyful  denoue¬ 
ment  can  be  furnished  to  avert  the  con¬ 
templated  sacrifice,  occasions  for  the  time 
excruciating  sorrow.  But  while  I  felt 
this,  and  was  persuaded  that  each  of  all 
who  were  with  me  (however  idle  the  cu¬ 
riosity  which  brought  him  there)  would 
have  been  glad  for  himself  to  have  given 
them  life  and  freedom,  I  admired  the 
serene  determination  which  still  urged  on 
the  proceedings,  and  the  sorrowful  con¬ 
currence  which  attended  them.  It  was 
the  triumph  of  civilization,  to  behold 
every  effort  made  to  soothe  calamity, 
without  any  abandonment  of  the  forfeit 
justly  claimed  on  behalf  of  society. 

The  sheriffs  inquired  if  the  unfortu¬ 
nates  had  any  thing  to  impart,  or  any  re¬ 
quest  to  make.  Answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive — they  added  their  voices  to  those  of 
their  religious  assistants,  to  assure  them 
of  their  hopes — that  they  would  find  that 
mercy  in  another  world,  which  the  laws 
and  the  interests  of  their  fellow  creatures 
denied  them  in  this. 

This  language,  however  suited  to  the 
occasion,  had  been  so  often  addressed  to 
them,  that  the  sufferers  received  it  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  made  little  or 
no  reply,  but  looking  up  to  heaven,  they 
at  least  seemed  to  feel  that  thither  alone 
could  their  thoughts  be  advantageously 
directed. 


They  continued  sitting  on  the  bench 
cr  form  to  which  they  had  been  led. 
From  time  to  time  the  sheriffs  referred 
to  their  watches.  The  under  sheriff,  who 
had  been  doing  the  same,  now  exhibited 
his  timepiece  to  his  superior.  It  wanted 
five  minutes  to  eight.  Sir  Thomas,  by  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head,  intimated 
that  he  comprehended  what  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed. 

u  Had  we  not  better  move  ?”  he  in¬ 
quired,  addressing  himself,  in  a  tone  but 
little  above  a  whisper,  to  the  ordinary. 

“  I  think  we  had  the  functionary 
just  mentioned  rejoined — “  the  last  time 
you  know,  we  were  rather  late.” 

The  under  sheriff  waved  his  hand  for 
the  spectators  to  stand  aside.  His  gesture 
was  promptly  attended  to.  The  sheriffs’, 
holding  their  wands  in  their  hands,  then 
presented  themselves  as  ready  to  march 
in  procession.  Immediately  after  them 
the  minister  appeared,  with  his  open 
book  ;  the  culprits  were  next  brought  for¬ 
ward,  and  placed  immediately  behind 
him.  The  spectators,  who  had  given 
way  on  the  sides,  prepared  to  bring  up 
the  rear,  were  admonished  by  the  under 
sheriff  not  to  press  on  the  sufferers  ;  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  intrusive  cu¬ 
riosity  of  some  of  the  party,  impressed 
upon  me  a  belief  that  this  hint  was  not 
altogether  unnecessary. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 


Jti'nc  <Evts. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  DUTCH 
PAINTERS. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  Dutch  painters  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  differ  very  materially  from  the 
English,  not  only  in  their  method  of  ma¬ 
nufacturing  pictures,  but  also  in  their 
personal  appearance.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  private  journal  of  a 
friend,  who  has  recently  been  in  Holland. 

Yours,  See.  G.  W.  N. 

u  You  would  be  rather  surprised  on 
first  entering  a  painting-room  here.  Your 
eye  is  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a 
dozen  slovenly  attired  fellows,  who  are 
variously  engaged,  some  in  beginning 
pictures,  some  in  finishing,  &c.  The 
window,  which  is  remarkably  large,  and 
situated  so  as  to  command  a  good  pros¬ 
pect  from  without,  admits  light  sufficient 
to  illuminate  the  room,  or  rather  shop , 
which  shop  is  at  least  fifteen  feet  long. 
Casting  your  eye  up  towards  the  ceiling, 
which  is  equally  lofty  with  the  length  of 
the  apartment,  you  are  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  a  vast  quantity  of 
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beams,  cordage,  pullics,  and  canvasses, 
all  appearing  to  have  their  several  uses, 
and  all  kept  in  regular  order  by  a  man 
for  that  purpose.  The  canvasses,  in  truth, 
are  no  other  than  finished  pictures,  which 
have  been  drawn  up  by  the  pullies  to  the 
beams,  for  the  purposes  of  drying,  &c. 
The  Dutch  do  not,  as  the  English  do, 
paint  one  picture  on  one  cloth  ;  no,  they 
have  a  much  more  expeditious  method. 
A  large  piece  of  canvass  is  procured,  on 
which  the  artist  commences  his  labour, 
and,  in  a  progressive  manner,  begins  and 
finishes  sometimes  a  dozen  pictures  at 
once.  In  a  kind  of  boudoir ,  an  attendant 
is  employed  continually  in  grinding  co¬ 
lours,  &c.  For  my  own  part,  I  own  I 
was  much  amused  with  the  great  variety 
which  this  curious  coup  d'ceil  presented  ; 
but  I  could  not  remain  long,  for  the  pain¬ 
ters,  even  while  they  were  at  work,  smoked 
continually.  The  Dutch,  it  should  be 
observed,  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic 
in  pictures  with  the  Chinese  and  other 
eastern  nations.” 


®t;e  $lofeelfst. 

No.  CVIII. 


CLOUGH  NA  CUDDY. 

A  Killarney  Legend . 

BY  T.  CROFTON  CROKER,  EStt. 

Above  all  the  islands  in  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney,  give  me  Innisfallen — 41  sweet 
Innisfallen,”  as  the  melodious  Moore 
calls  it.  It  is  in  truth  a  fairy  isle,  al¬ 
though  I  have  no  fairy  story  to  tell  you 
about  it ;  and  if  I  had,  these  are  such 
unbelieving  times,  and  people  of  late  have 
grown  so  sceptical,  that  they  only  smile 
at  my  stories  and  doubt  them. 

Howrever,  none  will  doubt  that  a  mo¬ 
nastery  once  stood  upon  Innisfallen  island, 
for  its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  ;  neither, 
that  within  its  walls  dwelt  certain  pious 
and  learned  persons  called  monks.  A 
very  pleasant  set  of  fellows  they  were,  I 
make  not  the  smallest  doubt ;  and  I  am 
sure  of  this,  that  they  had  a  very  pleasant 
spot  to  enjoy  themselves  in  after  dinner 
— the  proper  time,  believe  me,  and  I  am 
no  bad  judge  of  such  matters,  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  fine  prospect. 

Out  of  all  the  monks  you  could  not 
pick  a  better  fellow  nor  a  merrier  soul 
than  Father  Cuddy  ;  he  sang  a  good  song, 
he  told  a  good  story,  and  had  a  jolly,  com¬ 
fortable-looking  paunch  of  his  owrn,  that 
was  a  credit  to  any  refectory  table.  He 
was  distinguished  above  all  the  rest  by 
the  name  of  44  the  fat  father.”  Now 
there  are  many  that  will  take  huff  at  a 
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name  ;  but  Father  Cuddy  had  no  non¬ 
sense  of  that  kind  about  him;  he  laughed 
at  it,  and  well  able  he  was  to  laugh,  for 
his  mouth  nearly  reached  from  one  ear  to 
the  other — his  might,  in  truth,  be  called 
an  open  countenance.  As  his  paunch 
was  no  disgrace  to  his  food,  neither  was 
his  nose  to  his  drink.  ’Tis  a  question  to 
me  if  there  were  not  more  carbuncles  upon 
it  than  ever  were  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  which  is  said  to  be  full  of  them. 
His  eyes  had  a  right  merry  twinkle  in 
them,  like  moonshine  dancing  on  the 
water  ;  and  his  cheeks  had  the  roundness 
and  crimson  glow  of  ripe  arbutus  berries. 

He  eat,  and  drank,  and  prayed,  and  slept — 
what  then  ? 

He  eat,  and  drank,  and  prayed,  and  slept  again  ! 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  simple  life  ; 
but  when  he  prayed,  a  certain  drowsiness 
would  come  upon  him,  which  it  must  be 
confessed  never  occurred  when  a  well  filled 
44  black  jack”  stood  before  him.  Hence 
his  prayers  were  short,  and  his  draughts 
were  long.  The  world  loved  him,  and 
he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  in 
return  love  its  venison  and  its  usquebaugh. 
But,  as  times  went,  he  must  have  been  a 
pious  man,  or  else  what  befel  him  never 
would  have  happened. 

Spiritual  affairs — for  it  was  respecting 
the  importation  of  a  tun  of  wine  into  the 
island  monastery — demanded  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  brotherhood  of  Innisfallen 
at  the  abbey  of  Irelagh,  now  called  Muck- 
russ.  The  superintendence  of  this  important 
matter  was  committed  to  Father  Cuddy, 
who  felt  too  deeply  interested  in  the  future 
■welfare  of  any  community  of  which  he 
was  a  member  to  neglect  or  delay  such 
mission.  With  the  morning’s  light  he 
was  seen  guiding  his  shallop  across  the 
crimson  waters  of  the  lake  towards  the 
peninsula  of  Muckruss,  and  having  moored 
his  little  bark  in  safety  beneath  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  a  wave-worn  rock,  he  advanced 
with  becoming  dignity  towards  the  abbey. 

The  stillness  of  the  bright  and  balmy 
hour  was  broken  by  the  heavy  footsteps 
of  the  zealous  father  :  at  the  sound  the 
startled  deer,  shaking  the  dew  from  their 
sides,  sprang  up  from  their  lair,  and  as 
they  bounded  off,  u  Hah,”  exclaimed 
Cuddy,  44  what  a  noble  haunch  goes  there  ! 
— how  delicious  it  would  look  smoking 
upon  a  goodly  platter.” 

As  he  proceeded,  the  mountain  bee 
hummed  his  tune  of  gladness  around  the 
holy  man,  save  when  buried  in  the  fox¬ 
glove  bell,  or  revelling  upon  a  fragrant 
bunch  of  thyme  ;  and  even  then  the  little 
voice  murmured  out  happiness  in  low  and 
broken  tones  of  voluptuous  delight.  Fa¬ 
ther  Cuddy  derived  no  small  comfort  from 
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the  sound,  for  it  presaged  a  good  metheg- 
lin  season  ;  and  metheglin  he  considered, 
if  well  manufactured,  to  be  no  bad  liquor, 
partial larly  when  there  was  no  stint  of 
usquebaugh  in  tile  brewing. 

Arrived  within  the,abbey  garth,  he  was 
received  with  due  respect  by  the  brethren 
of  Irelagh,  and  arrangements  for  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  the  wine  were  completed  to 
his  entire  satisfaction _ “Welcome,  Fa¬ 

ther  Cuddy  f”  said  the  prior,  “  grace  be 
on  you.” 

“  Grace  before  meat  then,”  said  Cuddy, 
“  for  a  long  walk  always  makes  me  hun¬ 
gry,  and  I  am  certain  l  have  not  walked 
less  than  half-a-mile  this  morning,  to  say 
nothing  of  crossing  the  water.” 

A  pasty  of  choice  flavour  felt  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  as  regarded  Father 
Cuddy's  appetite.  After  such  consoling 
repast,  it  would  have  been  a  reflection  on 
monastic  hospitality  to  have  departed  with¬ 
out  partaking  of  the  grace-cup  ;  more¬ 
over,  Father  Cuddy  had  a  particular  re¬ 
spect  for  the  antiquity  of  that  custom. 
He  liked  the  taste  of  the  grace-cup  well ; 
he  tried  another,-- it  was  no  less  excel¬ 
lent;  and  when  he  had  swallowed  the 
third  he  found  his  heart  expand,  and  put 
forth  its  fibres,  as  willing  to  embrace  all 
mankind !  Surely  then  there  is  Christian 
love  and  charity  in  wine  ! 

I  said  he  sung  a  good  song.  Now 
though  psalms  are  good  songs,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  vocation,  1  did  not  mean 
to  imply  that  he  was  a  mere  psalm-singer. 
It  was  well  known  to  the  brethren,  that 
wherever  Father  Cuddy  was,  mirth  and 
melody  were  with  him.  Mirth  in  his 
eye,  and  melody  on  his  tongue ;  and 
these,  from  experience,  are  equally  well 
known  to  be  thirsty  commodities  ;  but 
he  took  good  care  never  to  let  them  run 
dry.  To  please  the  brotherhood,  whose 
excellent  wine  pleased  him,  he  sung,  and 
as  “  in  vino  veritas his  song  will  well 
become  this  veritable  history. 

‘  O,  His  eggs  are  a  treat 
When  so  white  and  so  sweet 
From  uuder  the  manger  they’re  taken  ; 

And  by  fair  Margery, 

Och !  ’tis  she's  full  of  glee, 

They  are  fried  with  fat  rashers  of  bacon. 

“  Just  like  daisies  all  spread 
O  ’er  a  broad  sunny  mead 
In  the  sun  beams  so  beauteously  shining. 

Are  fried  eggs,  well  displ?yed 
On  a  dish,  when  we’ve  laid 
The  cloth,  and  are  thinking  of  dining.” 

Such  was  his  song.  Father  Cuddy 
smacked  his  lips  at  the  recollection  of 
Margery’s  delicious  fried  eggs,  which  al¬ 
ways  imparted  a  peculiar  relish  to  his 
liquor.  The  very  idea  provoked  Cuddy 
to  raise  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  and,  with 


one  hearty  pull  thereat,  he  finished  its 
contents. 

This  is,  and  ever  was,  a  censorious 
world,  often  construing  what  is  only  a 
fair  allowance  into  excess  ;  but  I  scorn 
to  reckon  up  any  man’s  drink  like  an  un¬ 
relenting  host ;  therefore,  I  cannot  tell 
how  many  brimming  draughts  of  wine, 
bedecked  with  the  venerable  Bead ,  Father 
Cuddy  emptied  into  his  “  soul-case,”  Si> 
he  figuratively  termed  the  body. 

His  respect  for  the  goodly  company  of 
the  monks  of  Irelagh  detained  him  until 
adjournment  to  vespers,  when  he  set  for¬ 
ward  on  his  return  to  Innisfallen.  Whe¬ 
ther  his  mind  was  occupied  in  philosophic 
contemplation  or  wrapped  in  pious  mu- 
sings,  I  cannot  declare  ;  but  the  honest 
father  wandered  on  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  in  which  his  shallop  lay.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  that  the  good 
liquor,  which  he  had  so  commended,  had 
caused  him  to  forget  his  road,  or  that  his 
track  was  irregular  and  unsteady.  Oh, 
no  ! — he  carried  his  drink  bravely,  as  be¬ 
came  a  decent  man  and  a  good  Christian  ; 
yet,  somehow,  he  thought  he  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  moons.  “  Bless  my  eyes,” 
said  Father  Cuddy,  “  everything  is 
changing  now-a-days  !  —  the  very  stars 
are  not  in  the  same  piaces  they  used  to 
be  ;  I  think  Camceachta  (the  plough)  is 
driving  on  at  a  rate  I  never  saw  it  before 
to-night ;  but  I  suppose  the  driver  is 
drunk,  for  there  are  blackguards  every¬ 
where.” 

Cuddy  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words 
when  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  the  form 
of  a  young  woman,  who,  holding  up  a 
bottle,  beckoned  him  towards  her.  The 
night  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
white  dress  of  the  girl  floated  gracefully 
in  the  moonlight,  as  with  gay  step  she 
tripped  on  before  the  worthy  father,  archly 
looking  back  upon  him  over  her  shoulder. 
“  Ah,  Margery — merry  Margery  !”  cried 
Cuddy,  u  you  tempting  little  rogue — 
4  Et  a  Margery  bella — Quce  festiva  pu- 
ella I  see  you — I  see  you  and  the  bot¬ 
tle  S — let  me  but  catch  you,  Margery 
bella."  And  on  he  followed,  panting  and 
smiling,  after  this  alluring  apparition. 

At  length  his  feet  grew  weary,  and  his 
breath  failed,  which  obliged  him  to  give 
up  the  chase  ;  yet  such  was  his  piety, 
that  unwilling  to  rest  in  any  attitude  but 
that  of  prayer,  down  dropt  Father  Cuddy 
on  his  knees.  Sleep  as  usual  stole  upon 
his  devotions,  and  the  morning  was  far 
advanced  when  he  awoke  from  dreams,  in 
which  tables  groaned  beneath  their  load 
of  viands,  and  wine  poured  itself  free  and 
sparkling  as  the  mountain  spring. 

/  Rubbing  his  eyes,  he  looked  about 
him,  and  the  more  he  looked  the  more  ne 
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wondered,  at  the  alterations  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  face  of  the  country.  “Bless 
my  soul  and  body,”  said  the  good  father, 
44  1  saw  the  stars  changing  last  night,  but 
here  is  a  change  !”  Doubting  his  senses 
he  looked  again.  The  hills  bore  the  same 
majestic  outline  as  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  the  lake  spread  itself  beneath  his 
view  in  the  same  tranquil  beauty,  and 
was  studded  with  the  same  number  of 
islands  ;  but  every  smaller  feature  in  the 
landscape  was  strangely  altered  ; — what 
had  been  naked  rocks,  were  now  clothed 
with  holly  and  arbutus.  Whole  woods 
had  disappeared,  and  waste  places  had 
become  cultivated  Helds ;  and  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  of  enchantment  the  very 
season  itself  seemed  changed.  In  the 
rosy  dawn  of  a  summer’s  morning  he  had 
lett  the  monastery  of  Innisfallen,  and  he 
now  felt  in  every  sight  and  sound  the 
dreariness  of  winter  ;  the  hard  ground 
was  covered  with  withered  leaves  ;  icicles 
depended  from  leafless  branches ;  he  heard 
the  sweet  low  note  of  the  robin,  who  fa¬ 
miliarly  approached  him  ;  and  he  felt  his 
fingers  numbed  by  the  nipping  frost. 
Father  Cuddy  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
account  for  such  sudden  transformations, 
and  to  convince  himself  it  was  not  the 
illusion  of  a  dream,  he  was  about  to  arise, 
when,  lo  !  he  discovered  that  both  his 
knees  were  buried  at  least  six  inches  in 
the  solid  stone  ;  for  notwithstanding  all 
these  changes,  he  had  never  altered  his 
devout  position. 

Cuddy  was  now'  wide  awake,  and  felt, 
when  he  got  up,  his  joints  sadly  cramped, 
which  it  was  only  natural  they  should  be, 
considering  the  hard  texture  of  the  stone, 
and  the  depth  his  knees  had  sunk  into  it. 
The  great  difficulty  was,  to  explain  how, 
in  one  night,  summer  had  become  winter 
— whole  woods  had  been  cut  down,  and 
well-grown  trees  had  sprouted  up.  The 
miracle,  nothing  else  could  he  conclude 
it  to  be,  urged  him  to  hasten  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Innisfallen,  where  he  might  learn 
some  explanation  of  these  marvellous 
events. 

Seeing  a  boat  moored  within  reach  of 
the  shore,  he  delayed  not,  in  the  midst  of 
such  wonders,  to  seek  his  own  bark,  but, 
seizing  the  oars,  pulled  stoutly  towards 
the  island  ;  and  here  new  wonders  awaited 
him. 

Father  Cuddy  waddled,  as  fast  as 
cramped  limbs  could  carry  his  rotund 
corporation,  to  the  gate  of  the  monastery, 
where  he  loudly  demanded  admittance. 

44  Holloa !  whence  come  you,  master 
monk,  and  what’s  your  business  ?”  de¬ 
manded  a  stranger  who  occupied  the  por¬ 
ter’s  place. 

44  Business — my  business  !”  repeated 


the  confounded  Cuddy,  44  why  do  you  not 
know  me  ?  Has  the  wine  arrived  safely  ?” 

44  Hence,  fellow,”  said  the  porter’s  re¬ 
presentative  in  a  surly  tone,  4k  nor  think 
to  impose  on  me  with  your  monkish 
tales.” 

44  Fellow  !”  exclaimed  the  father, 
44  mercy  upon  us  that  I  should  be  so 
spoken  to  at  the  gate  of  my  own  house  l 
Scoundrel  cried  Cuddy,  raising  his 
voice,  44  do  you  not  see  my  garb — mv 
holy  garb  ? - ” 

44  Aye,  fellow,”  replied  he  of  the  keys,. 
44  the  garb  of  laziness  and  filthy  debauch¬ 
ery,  which  has  been  expelled  from  out 
these  walls.  Know  you  not,  idle  knave, 
of  the  suppression  of  this  nest  of  super¬ 
stition,  and  that  the  abbey  lands  and  pos¬ 
sessions  were  granted  in  August  last  to 
Master  Robert  Collan,  by  our  Lady  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  sovereign  queen  of  England,  and 
paragon  of  all  beauty,  whom  God  pre¬ 
serve  !” 

44  Queen  of  England,”  said  Cuddy  ; 
44  there  never  was  a  sovereign  queen  of 
England  ;  this  is  but  a  piece  with  the 
rest.  I  saw  how  it  was  going  with  the 
stars  last  night — the  world’s  turned  up¬ 
side  down.  But  surely  this  is  Innisfallen 
island,  and  I  am  the  Father  Cuddy  who 
yesterday  morning  went  over  to  the  abbey 
of  Irelagh  respecting  the  tun  of  wine.  Do 
you  know  me  now  ?” 

44  Know  you  !  how  should  I  know 
you  ?”  said  the  keeper  of  the  abbey ; 
44  yet  true  it  is,  that  I  have  heard  my 
grandmother,  whose  mother  remembered 
the  man,  often  speak  of  the  fat  Father 
Cuddy  of  Innisfallen,  who  made  a  profane 
and  godless  ballad  in  praise  of  fried  eggs, 
of  which  he  and  his  vile  crew  knew  more 
than  they  did  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
who,  being  drunk,  it  was  said,  tumbled 
into  the  lake  one  night  and  was  drowned; 
but  that  must  have  been  a  hundred,  aye, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  since.” 

44  ’Twas  I  who  composed  that  song,  in 
praise  of  Margery’s  fried  eggs,  which  is 
no  profane  and  godless  ballad.  No  other 
Father  Cuddy  than  myself  ever  belonged 
to  Innisfallen,”  earnestly  exclaimed  the 
holy  man.  44  A  hundred  years  !  What 
was  your  great  grandmother’s  name  ?” 

44  She  was  a  Maliony  of  Dunlow,  Mar¬ 
garet  ni  Mahony ;  and  my  grandmother — . 

44  What,  merry  Margery  of  Dunlow 
your  great  grandmother  !”  shouted  Cud¬ 
dy  ;  44  St.  Brandon  help  me  !  the  wicked 
wench,  with  that  tempting  bottle— why 
’twas  only  last  night — a  hundred  years — 
your  great  grandmother  said  you  ?  Mercy 
on  us,  there  has  been  a  strange  torpor  over 
me.  I  must  have  slept  all  this  time  !” 

That  Father  Cuddy  had  done  so,  I 
think  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  changes 
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which  occurred  during  his  nap.  A  re¬ 
formation,  and  a  serious  one  it  was  for 
him,  had  taken  place.  Eggs  fried  by 
the  pretty  Margery  were  no  longer  to  be 
had  in  Innisfallen,  and,  with  heart  as 
heavy  as  his  footsteps,  the  worthy  man 
directed  his  course  towards  Dingle,  where 
he  embarked  in  a  vessel  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  Malaga.  The  rich  wine  of 
that  place  had  of  old  impressed  him  with 
a  high  respect  for  its  monastic  establish¬ 
ments,  in  one  of  which  he  quietly  wore 
out  the  remnant  of  his  days. 

The  stone  impressed  with  the  mark  of 
Father  Cuddy’s  knees  may  be  seen  to  this 
day.  Should  any  incredulous  persons 
doubt  my  story,  I  request  them  to  go  to 
Killarney,  where  Clough  na  Cuddy — so 
is  the  stone  called  —remains  in  Lord  Ken- 
mare’s  park,  an  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  fact ;  and  Spillane,  the  bugle  man, 
will  be  able  to  point  it  out  to  them,  as  he 
did  to  me — Literary  Souvenir. 


Jiftg  Commonplace  33oolt. 
No.  XX. 


CEREMONY  OF  A  GIRL  TAKING  THE 
VEIL. 

The  convent  of  the  Esperanza  enclosed 
within  its  gloomy  walls  one  of  the  fairest 
forms  that  nature  ever  moulded.  Her 
name  was  Claudia;  she  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  her  sixteenth  year,  and  now  shone 
forth  in  all  the  bloom  of  health  and 
beauty.  Her  full  black  eyes,  and  her  long 
dark  hair,  which,  partly  concealed  by  her 
religious  dress  of  a  pensioner,  escaped  in 
flowing  ringlets  over  her  snowy  shoul¬ 
ders,  embellishing  a  countenance  whence 
beamed  such  harmony  of  features  and  en¬ 
chanting  delicacy  of  expression,  as  indi¬ 
cated  the  purity  and  peace  that  reigned 
within.  The  Esperanza  soom  became 
my  favourite  spot,  and  1  felt  convinced 
nature  never  formed  this  angel  to  be  im¬ 
mured  within  the  walls  of  a  convent ;  nor 
would  she  have  been  destined  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  its  obscure  re¬ 
cesses,  but  for  the  unnatural  avarice  of  her 
parents— a  custom  still  too  prevalent,  to 
secure  the  wealth  of  a  family  to  one  branch. 

During  my  stay  in  this  town,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  ceremony 
of  a  girl  taking  the  habit  of  a  nun.  After 
mass,  the  grate  of  the  chapel  of  the  Es¬ 
peranza  was  thrown  open,  and  there  ap¬ 
peared  all  the  holy  sisters  dressed  in 
black.  The  girl  alone  who  was  about  to 
take  the  habit  was  in  white ;  and,  in 
front  of  all  the  others,  knelt  down  before 
a  table,  on  which  was  placed  the  cross. 
The  abbate,  from  the  outside,  now  ad¬ 
dressed  her  in  a  long  extempore  charge, 


in  which  he  pointed  out  the  duties  of  the 
situation  she  was  about  to  enter,  and  for¬ 
cibly  set  forth  the  advantages  of  it;  while 
he  painted,  in  the  strongest  and  most  se¬ 
ducing  colours,  the  superior  happiness  of 
renouncing  the  profane  world,  and  of  pass¬ 
ing  her  time  in  a  quiet  and  religious  way, 
alone  devoted  to  the  service  of  her  Maker. 
She  was  not  more  than  twenty  )ears  of 
age,  and,  during  the  whole  ceremony,  her 
countenance,  which  was  pleasing,  bore 
the  evident  marks  of  inward  satisfaction 
and  holy  veneration.  The  nuns,  who 
before  had  been  standing  round  the  chapel, 
each  holding  a  burning  taper,  now  ten¬ 
derly  embraced  their  intended  sister,  and 
placed  the  crown  of  virginity  upon  her 
temples,  when  an  anathema,  was  with 
great  solemnity,  pronounced  against  all 
who  should  attempt  to  make  her  break 
her  vows.  The  impressive  ceremony 
which  thus  excludes  youth  and  beauty  in 
a  cloister,  closes  with  the  solemn  notes  of 
the  organ,  accompanied  by  the  harmo¬ 
nious  voices  of  the  nuns  as  they  conduct 
their  new  sister  to  her  lonely  cell. 

This  awful  solemnity  wears  a  super¬ 
natural  grandeur.  The  gloom  of  the 
chapel  is  faintly  relieved  by  the  tapers  of 
the  sisters  ;  the  vaulted  roof  is  just  dis¬ 
cernible  in  a  pale  blue  light,  rendered 
terrific  by  the  splendour  of  the  altar 
blazing  with  a  hundred  illuminated 
torches ;  while  the  lofty  peals  of  the  deep- 
toned  organ,  swell  round  the  echoing 
cloisters  with  “  II  cantar  che  nell'  anima 
si  sente  and  the  u  rapt  senses  are  con¬ 
founded  in  idolatrous  wonder.” 

Peninsular  Sketches. 

THE  LATIN  AND  GREEK  LANGUAGES. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  only 
object  in  learning  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  is,  that  the  learner  may  be  able 
to  translate  them,  and  to  understand  the 
authors  who  have  written  in  those  lan¬ 
guages,  with  as  much  facility  as  he  can 
understand  those  who  write  in  his  own. 
If  this  were  really  the  only  object,  then 
every  plan  for  expediting  the  acquisition 
would  be  received  with  grateful  approba¬ 
tion.  Yet  if  this  were  the  sole  object, 
how  superfluous  to  the  greater  number  of 
learners  the  labour  of  the  acquisition,  for 
there  is  not  a  single  idea  expressed  by  the 
ancients  and  yet  to  be  found ,  which  has 
not  been  translated  in  our  own  language. 
The  end  of  learning  these  languages  then 
must  be  something  beyond,  and  if  this 
farther  object  be  not  considered,  the  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  defective. 

Scargill’s  Essays. 

TO  THE  MOON,  IN  VIEW  OF  THE  SEA. 
There  is  a  blush  upon  thy  face  to-night 
Which  sheds  around  a  luxury  of  light ! 
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Wherefore,  oh,  Moon,  art  thou  so  brightly  fair! 
Would'Kt  thou  some  new  Endymion  ensnare  ? 
Each  sparkling  wave,  as  it  receives  thy  ra)s, 
Seems  quivering  and  thrilling  at  thy  gaze; 

And  gently  murmurs,  whilst  the  God  below 
Feels  through  his  frame  the  universal  glow', 

And  heaves  his  breast  majestical  for  thee  ! 

Cease,  cease,  to  look  on  us  so  lovingly, 

But  in  thy'  silv’ry  veil  still  half  conceal 
Thy  modest  loveliness,  nor  more  reveal ; 

For  oh  !  fair  queeu,  no  mortal  now  can  soar. 

Or,  love,  os  thy  fond  shepherd  did  of  yore  ! 

THE  KING’S  FEET-BEABER. 

During  the  ancient  days  of  Welsh  roy¬ 
alty,  among  the  twenty-four  ranks  of  ser¬ 
vants  that  attended  at  court,  was  one 
called  u  the  king's  feet-bearer."  This 
was  a  young  gentleman,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  sit  upon  the  floor  with  his  back 
towards  the  fire,  and  hold  the  king’s  feet 
in  his  bosom  all  the  time  he  sat  at  table, 
to  keep  them  warm  and  comfortable.  A 
piece  of  state  and  of  luxury  unknown  in 
modern  times. 

MONTPELLIER. 

M  ithin  the  last  century  it  has  been 
fashionable  in  England  to  give  the  name 
of  Montpellier  to  many  places,  new  streets, 
rows  of  houses,  terraces,  and  gardens, 
where  the  situation  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  at  all  favourable ;  indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  something  attractive  in  the 
very  sound  of  the  word  Montpellier  ;  but 
the  original  city  has  much  fallen  off,  and 
is  not  so  much  frequented  now,  but  on 
account  of  its  former  fame,  and  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  the  States  of  Languedoc 
during  the  winter,  when  the  noble  fami¬ 
lies  still  maintain  their  old  exemplary 
hospitality.  Joseph  Scaliger  is  known  to 
have  asserted,  that  if  he  had  his  choice 
where  to  end  his  days,  of  all  cities  in  the 
world  he  should  prefer  Montpellier  ;  hut 
since  that  time  physicians  have  agreed 
that  there  has  been  a  remarkable  change 
of  climate  ;  and  from  my  own  observation 
I  must  declare,  that  I  knew  several  con¬ 
sumptive  patients  who  seemed  to  have 
recovered  at  Marseilles,  and  almost  all 
relapsed  again  after  they  had  remained 
for  some  time  at  Montpellier. 

Cradock's  Literary  Memoirs. 


■anecbotca  anti  ICecoIlecttcm#. 

Notings,  selections. 

Anecdote  and  joke : 

Our  recollections  ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


FASHION. 

Ptgnotte  places  the  temple  of  this 
deity  in  the  moon  ;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  presumed  that  it  was  the  walls  of  this 


edifice  that  Professor  Grinthausen,  of 
Munich,  lately  mistook  for  an  immense 
fortress.  The  error  of  the  German  as¬ 
tronomer  would  seem  to  corroborate  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Italian  poet,  who  doubt¬ 
less  did  not  assign  that  local  habitation 
to  the  goddess  of  fashion  without  mature 
reflection.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  that  planet  possesses  some  mysterious 
influence  over  female  fashions,  analogous 
to  that  which  it  has  over  the  tides  ;  hence 
the  cause,  for  we  really  know  of  none 
better,  of  monthly  fashions.  Let  not 
however  any  malicious  wit  suppose  that 
the  moon  has  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  monthly  periodicals  ! 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  RELIGION. 

Karamsin,  in  his  history  of  Russia, 
relates  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  Li¬ 
vonia  were  first  converted  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity,  they  hesitated  whether 
they  should  adopt  the  faith  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  or  German  church  ;  at  length  in 
their  extreme  perplexity,  they  determin¬ 
ed  to  decide  their  doubts  in  a  most  sum¬ 
mary  manner  by  casting  lots,  when  chance 
prevailed  in  favour  of  the  latter.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  this  example 
might  be  followed  very  advantageously, 
thereby  saving  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
vexation  to  the  parties  ;  for  instance,  it 
might  be  very  beneficially  introduced  into 
the  court  of  chancery,  for  then  let  the 
decision  fall  out  as  it  might,  the  suitors 
would  resign  themselves  to  it  as  the  de¬ 
cree  of  fate,  as  they  must  do  even  in  the 
end  after  waiting  half  their  lives.  If  the 
adage  of  Bis  dat  qui  cilo  dat ,  be  true, 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  he  who  denies  at 
once,  at  length  gives  us  something,  for 
he  gives  us  time. 

RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  related 
of  a  country  curate,  who  having  publish¬ 
ed  a  volume  of  sermons,  in  which  he 
more  particularly  pointed  out  the  dangers 
of  a  lax  morality,  and  the  want  of  strict 
religious  principles  among  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  wrote  a  few  weeks  af¬ 
terwards  to  a  friend  in  town,  inquiring  in 
his  extreme  simplicity,  u  whether  he  did 
not  observe  any  signs  of  reformation  in 
the  fashionable  world  ?”  the  answer  that 
he  obtained  may  easily  be  divined.  The 
good  man  had  entirely  forgotten  that  those 
who  most  needed  his  exhortations,  were 
precisely  those  who  would  not  read  them  ; 
or  who,  if  tney  read,  would  be  the  last 
to  attend  to  them.  If  books  could  reform 
the  world,  it  had  been  reformed  long  ago; 
but  no  disparagement  either  to  good  books 
— something  else  is  necessary. 
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AN  AMBIGUOUS  COMPLIMENT. 

An  author  having  shown  a  portion  of  a 
manuscript,  which  he  was  preparing  for 
the  press,  to  a  friend,  the  latter  suggested 
some  improvements,  and  pointed  out 
some  errors  ;  but  instead  of  receiving  his 
suggestions,  the  irritable  man  of  letters 
plainly  showed  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
adopt  them.  A  short  time  after,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  the  remainder  of  his  work  to  the 
same  judge,  who  having  perused  it,  ex¬ 
claimed,  it  could  not  possibly  be  better. 

44  Indeed,  you  really  think  so  ?”  44  Yes,” 
returned  the  other,  44  I  really  do  ;  for 
how  can  it  possibly  be  better  when  you 
are  resolved  to  adopt  no  improvements  ?” 

GLORY. 

During  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  two  ' 
British  soldiers  were  regaling  themselves 
after  a  long  fast,  on  a  crust  of  mouldy 
bread.  44  This  is  but  sorry  fare,  Tom,” 
observed  one  of  them,  44  especially  after 
the  hardships  and  dangers  we  have  suf¬ 
fered.”  44  What  do  you  mean  by  sorry 
fare,”  exclaimed  his  comrade,  with  phi¬ 
losophical  composure,  at  the  same  time 
holding  up  a  piece  of  the  mouldy  bread  ; 

44  this  is  what  the  good  people  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  sit  down  to  a  comfortable  hot 
dinner  every  day,  call  military  glory  /” 

TORTURE  QUINTUPLE. 

That  solid  preacher  and  able  annotator, 
Philip  Limborch,  quotes  in  his  History 
of  the  Inquisition ,  a  writer  of  the  name 
of  Julius  Clarus,  who,  it  would  appear 
formed  a  very  forcible  idea  of  the  powers 
of  imagination,  since  he  allows  them  four 
parts  in  five  of  the  torments  decreed  by 
that  Satanic  tribunal.  44  Know,”  Lim¬ 
borch  represents  Clarus  saying,  44  that 
there  are  five  degrees  of  torture,  videlicit , 
first,  the  torture  of  being  threatened  to 
be  tortured ;  secondly,  the  torture  of 
being  conveyed  to  the  place  of  torture  ; 
thirdly,  the  torture  of  being,  and  bound 
for  torture  ;  fourthly,  the  torture  of  being 
hoisted  on  the  torturing  rack  ;  and  fifthly, 
and  lastly,  the  torture  of  squassation.” 

APPEARANCES. 

Bourganville,  when  trading  to  Ota- 
heite,  was  accustomed  to  leave  there  two 
of  some  kind  of  European  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  In  his  last  voyage  he  had  on  board 
a  Capuchin  and  a  Franciscan,  who 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  single  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  one  having  the  beard  shaved 
and  the  other  wearing  it  long  on  the  chin. 
The  natives  who  had  successively  admired 
the  various  animals  as  they  were  disem¬ 
barked,  whether  bulls  and  cows,  hogs 
and  sows,  or  he  and  she  goats,  shouted 


with  joy  at  the  appearance  of  the  Capu¬ 
chin,  44  What  a  noole  animal  !  what  a 
pity  there  is  not  a  pair  !”  scarcely  was  the 
wish  expressed,  when  the  shaven  Fran¬ 
ciscan  made  his  appearance,  44  Huzza, 
huzza  !”  exclaimed  the  savages,  44  we’ve 
got  the  male  and  the  female.” 

W.  C.  B — m. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

fPuMic  ^Journals* 


FIRESIDE  ENJOYMENTS. 

The  evening  of  Thursday,  the  15th  of 
February,  1B27,  was  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  I  ever  remember  to  have  spent. 
I  was  alone  ;  my  heart  beat  lightly  ;  my 
pulse  was  quickened  by  the  exercise  of 
the  morning ;  my  blood  flowed  freely 
through  my  veins,  as  meeting  with  no 
checks  or  impediments  to  its  current,  and 
my  spirits  were  elated  by  a  multitude  of 
happy  remembrances  and  of  brilliant 
hopes.  My  apartments  looked  delight¬ 
fully  comfortable,  and  what  signified  to 
me  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  with¬ 
out.  The  rain  was  pattering  upon  the 
sky-light  of  the  staircase  ;  the  sharp  east 
wind  was  moaning  angrily  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  ;  but  as  my  eye  glanced  from  the 
cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire  to  the  ample 
folds  of  my  closed  window-curtains — as 
the  hearth-rug  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
my  foot,  while,  beating  time  to  my  own 
music,  I  sung,  in  rather  a  louder  tone 
than  usual,  my  favourite  air  of  44  Judy 
O’ Flannegan  —  the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  only 
served  to  enhance  in  my  estimation  the 
comforts  of  my  home,  and  inspire  a  live¬ 
lier  sense  of  the  good  fortune  which  had 
delivered  me  from  any  evening  engage¬ 
ments.  It  may  be  questioned,  whether 
there  are  any  hours  in  this  life,  of  such 
unmixed  enjoyment  as  the  few,  the  very 
few,  which  a  young  bachelor  is  allowed 
to  rescue  from  the  pressing  invitations  of 
those  dear  friends,  who  want  another 
talking  man  at  their  dinner  tables,  or 
from  those  many  and  wilily-devised  en¬ 
tanglements  which  are  woven  round  him 
by  the  hands  of  inevitable  mothers,  and 
preserve  entirely  to  himself. — Talk  of  the 
pleasure  of  repose  !  What  repose  can 
possibly  be  so  sweet,  as  that  which  is 
enjoyed  on  a  disengaged  day  during  the 
laborious  dissipations  of  a  London  life  ? 
— Talk  of  the  delights  of  solitude  !  Spirit 
of  Zimmerman  ! — What  solitude  is  the 
imagination  capable  of  conceiving  so  en¬ 
tirely  delightful,  as  that  which  a  young 
unmarried  man  possesses  in  his  quiet 
lodging,  with  his  easy  chair  and  his 
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dressing-gown,  bis  beef-steak,  and  bis 
whisky  and  water,  his  nap  over  an  old 
poem  or  a  new  novel,  and  the  intervening 
despatch  of  a  world  ot  little  neglected 
matters,  which,  from  time  to  time,  occur 
to  recollection  between  the  break  of  the 
stanzas  or  the  incidents  of  the  story  ? 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  hastily 
passed  along  my  mind,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  the  lath  of  February,  11>27, 
as  I  sat  with  a  volume  of  the  Tor  Hill 
in  my  hand,  in  the  back  drawing-room 
of  my  lodging  in  Conduit-street.  It  was 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  My 
dinner  was  just  removed.  It  had  left  me 
with  that  gay  complacency  of  disposition, 
and  irrepressible  propensity  of  elocution, 
which  result  from  a  satisfied  appetite, 
and  an  undisturbed  digestion.  My  sense 
of  contentment  became  more  vigorous 
and  confirmed,  as  I  cast  my  eye  around 
my  apartment,  and  contemplated  my 
well-filled  book-case,  and  the  many  arti¬ 
cles  of  convenience  with  which  l  had 
contrived  to  accommodate  my  nest ;  till, 
at  length,  the  emotions  of  satisfaction 
became  too  strong  to  be  restrained  within 
the  bonds  of  silence,  and  announced  them¬ 
selves  in  the  following  soliloquy  : — 

44  What  capital  coals  these  are  !  — 
There’s  nothing  in  the  world  so  cheering 
— so  enlivening — as  a  good,  hot,  blazing, 
sea-coal  fire.” — I  broke  a  large  lump  into 

fragments  with  the  poker,  as  I  spoke _ 

44  It’s  all  mighty  fine,”  I  continued, 44  for 
us  travellers  to  harangue  the  ignorant  on 
the  beauty  of  foreign  cities,  on  their 
buildings  without  dust,  and  their  skies 
without  a  cloud  ;  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  like  to  see  a  dark,  thick,  heavy  atmos¬ 
phere,  hanging  over  a  town.  It  fore¬ 
warns  the  traveller  of  his  approach  to  the 
habitations,  the  business,  and  the  com¬ 
forts  of  his  civilized  fellow-creatures.  It 
gives  an  air  of  grandeur,  and  importance, 
and  mystery,  to  the  scenes :  it  conciliates 
our  respect.  We  know  that  there  must 
be  some  fire  where  there  is  so  much  smo¬ 
ther _ While,  in  those  bright,  shining, 

smokeless  cities,  whenever  the  sun  shines 
upon  them,  one’s  eyes  are  put  out  by  the 
glare  of  their  white  walls  ;  and  when  it 
does  not  shine  ! — why,  in  the  winter, 
there’s  no  resource  left  for  a  man  but 
hopeless  and  shivering  resignation,  with 
their  wide,  windy  chimneys,  and  their 
damp,  crackling,  hissing,  sputtering,  tan¬ 
talizing  fagots.” — I  confirmed  my  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  our  metropolitan  ob¬ 
scurity  by  another  stroke  of  the  poker 
against  the  largest  fragment  of  the  broken 
coal ;  and  then,  letting  fall  my  weapon, 
and  turning  my  back  to  the  fire,  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  44  Certainly — there’s  no  kind  of 
furniture  like  books  : — nothing  else  can 


afford  one  an  equal  air  of  comfort  and 
habitability — Such  a  resource  too  ! — A 
man  never  feels  alone  in  a  library. — He 
lives  surrounded  by  companions,  who 
stand  ever  obedient  to  his  call,  coincid¬ 
ing  with  every  caprice  of  temper,  and 
harmonising  with  every  turn  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  mind.- — Yes:  I  love  my 
book  : — they  are  my  friends — my  coun¬ 
sellors — my  companions Yes  ;  1  have 

a  real  personal  attachment,  a  very  tender 
regard,  for  my  books.” 

1  thrust  my  hands  into  the  pockets  of 
my  dressing-gown,  which,  by  the  by,  is 
far  the  handsomest  piece  of  old  brocade  I 
have  ever  seen, — a  large  running  pattern 
of  gold  hollyhocks,  with  silver  stalks  and 
leaves,  upon  a  rich,  deep,  Pompadour- 
coloured  ground, — and,  walking  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards  in  my  room,  1 
continued,  — 44  There  never  was,  there 
never  can  have  been,  so  happy  a  fellow  as 
myself !  What  on  earth  have  I  to  wish 
for  more  ?  Maria  adores  me — I  adore 
Maria.  To  be  sure,  she’s  detained  at 
Brighton  ;  bat  I  hear  from  her  regularly 
every  morning  by  the  post,  and  we  are  to 
be  united  for  life  in  a  fortnight.  Who 
was  ever  so  blest  in  his  love  ?  Then 
again  John  Fraser — my  old  schoolfellow  ! 
I  don’t  believe  there’s  anything  in  the 
world  he  would  not  do  for  me.  I’m  sure 
there’s  no  living  thing  that  he  loves  so 
much  as  myself,  except,  perhaps,  his  old 
uncle  Simon,  and  his  black  mare.” 

I  had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  fire¬ 
place,  and,  reseating  myself,  began  to 
apostrophize  my  magnificent  black  New¬ 
foundland,  who,  having  partaken  of  my 
dinner,  was  following  the  advice  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  Abernethy,  and  sleeping  on  the 
rug,  as  it  digested. — 44  And  you,  too,  my 
old  Neptune,  arn’t  you  the  best  and  hand¬ 
somest  dog  in  the  universe  ?” 

Neptune  finding  himself  addressed, 
awoke  leisurely  from  his  slumbers,  and. 
fixed  his  eyes  on  mine  with  an  affirmative 
expression. 

44  Ay,  to  be  sure  you  are  ;  and  a  capital 
swimmer  too  !” 

Neptune  raised  his  head  from  the  rug, 
and  beat  the  ground  with  his  tail,  first  to 
the  right  hand,  and  then  to  the  left. 

44  And  is  he  not  a  fine  faithful  fellow  ? 
And  does  he  not  love  his  master  ?” 

Neptune  rubbed  his  head  against  my 
hand,  and  concluded  the  conversation,  by 
again  sinking  into  repose. 

44  That  dog’s  a  philosopher,”  I  said  ; 
44  He  never  says  a  word  more  than  is  ne¬ 
cessary  : — then,  again,  not  only  blest  in 
love  and  friendship,  and  my  dog ;  but 
what  luck  it  was  to  sell,  and  in  these 
times  too,  that  old,  lumbering  house  of 
my  father’s,  with  its  bleak,  bare,  hilly 
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acres  of  chalk  and  stone,  for  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  and  to  have  the  money  paid 
down,  on  the  very  day  the  bargain  was 
concluded.  By  the  by,  though,  1  had 
forgot : — I  may  as  well  write  to  Messrs. 
Drax  and  Drayton  about  that  money,  and 
order  them  to  pay  it  immediately  in  to 
Coutts's, — mighty  honest  people  and  all 
that :  but  faith,  no  solicitors  should  be 
trusted  or  tempted  too  far.  It’s  a  foolish 
way,  at  any  time,  to  leave  money  in  other 
people’s  hands — in  anybody’s  hands — and 
I’ll  write  about  it  at  once.” 

As  1  said,  so  I  did.  I  wrote  my  com¬ 
mands  Messrs.  Drax  and  Drayton,  to  pay 
my  eighty  thousand  pounds  into  Coutts’s ; 
and  after  desiring  that  my  note  might  be 
forwarded  to  them,  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  I  took  my  candle,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  Neptune,  who  always  keeps 
watch  by  night  at  my  chamber  door,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bed,  as  the  watchman  was  call¬ 
ing  44  past  twelve  o’clock,”  beneath  my 
window. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


TO  THE  LADY  BIRD. 

“  Lady  Bird  !  Lady  Bird  !  fly  away  home” — 
The  field-mouse  is  gone  to  her  nest. 

The  daisies  have  shut  up  their  sleepy  red  eyes, 
And  the  bees  and  the  birds  are  at  rest. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird  !  fly  away  home — 

The  glow-worm  is  lighting  her  lamp, 

The  dew’s  falling  fast,  and  your  fine  speckled 
wings 

Will  flag  with  the  close-clinging  damp. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird  !  fly  away  home— 

Good  luck  if  you  reach  it  at  last : 

The  owl’s  come  abroad,  and  the  bat’s  on  the 
roam, 

Sharp  set  from  their  Ramazan  fast. 

Lady  Bird !  Lady  Bird  !  fly  away  home— 

The  fairy  bells  tinkle  afar, 

Make  haste,  or  they’ll  catch  ye,  and  harness  ye 
fast 

With  a  cobweb,  to  Oberon’s  car. 

Lady  Bird  !  Lady  Bird  !  fly  away  home — 

But,  as  all  serious  people  do,  first 
Clear  your  conscience,  and  settle  your  worldly 
affairs. 

And  so  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Lady  Bird  !  Lady  Bird  !  make  a  short  shrift — 
Here’s  a  hair-shirted  Palmer  hard  by  ; 

And  here’s  Lawyer  Earwig  to  draw  up  your  will. 
And  we  11  witness  it,  Death-Moth  and  1. 

Lady  Bird  !  Lady  Bird  !  don’t  make  a  fuss— 
You’ve  mighty  small  matters  to  give; 

Your  coral  and  jet,  and  -  --  there,  there— you 
can  tack 

A  codicil  on,  if  you  live. 

Lady  Bird  !  Lady  Bird !  fly  away  now 
To  your  house  in  the  old  willow -tree, 


Where  your  children,  so  dear,  have  invited  the 
ant. 

And  a  few  cozy  neighbours,  to  tea. 

Lady  Bird  !  Lady  Bird  '  fly  away  home. 

And  if  not  gobbled  up  by  the  way. 

Nor  yoked  by  the  fairies  to  Oberon’s  car. 

You’re  in  luck — and  that’s  all  L’ve  to  say. 

Ibid. 


44  THE  OLD  MANOR  HOUSE.” 

The  following  circumstances  respecting 
the  foundation  upon  which  Charlotte 
Smith  built  her  popular  novel,  44  The 
Old  Manor  House,”  may  probably  prove 
interesting  to  the  public.  Near  Wood- 
cot,  where  Mrs.  Smith  resided  at  the  time 
she  commenced  her  novel,  was  a  very  old 
house  and  domain  called  Brookwood,  in 
which  resided  some  Misses  Venables, 
elderly  maiden  ladies,  whom  our  authoress 
visited  ;  and  her  acquaintance  with  them 
and  their  abode,  gave  her  the  idea  of  her 
romance.  They  kept  an  old  housekeeper, 
— one  whom  we  may  presume  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  house , — whose  niece 
or  daughter  was  per  favour  allowed  to 
reside  with  her  at  Brookwood  •  this  girl, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  was  the  Monimia  of 
the  novel,  nor  was  her  Orlando  a  feigned 
character,  although  a  highly-ornamented 
one ;  in  truth,  alas  !  for  the  shadowy 
beauty  of  romance,  alas  !  for  the  spell  of 
gorgeous  poesy,  he  was  not  more  made 
for  a  hero  than  was  Dulcinea  del  Toboso 
for  a  heroine,  being  the  young  butcher  of 
the  village  l  !  44  Often  and  often,”  said 

the  intelligent  friend  who  favoured  me 
with  the  account,  44  has  he  supplied  our 
family  with  meat  when  we  resided  at 
Brookwood,  and  the  beautiful  Monimia, 
his  wife,  is  only  slightly  disfigured  by  an 
interesting  squint .”  The  same  friend 
who  had  frequently  rambled  over  the 
house,  part  of  which  is  now  pulled  down, 
spoke  of  it  thus:  “It  was  what  I  term 
an  ancient  Vandyked  building,  in  toto  an 
old  manor-house ;  the  exterior  had  a  cas¬ 
tellated  appearance,  nor  had  the  interior 
much  less,  with  its  dim  vasty  apartments, 
sliding  panels  for  the  secretion  of  treasure, 
and  secret  passages  ;  in  one  of  the  cham¬ 
bers  is  a  closet,  wherein  part  of  the  board¬ 
ing  of  the  floor  is  made  to  slide,  and  when 
moved,  reveals  a  kind  of  vault,  the  descent 
down  which  is  by  a  long  narrow  flight  of 
steps  ;  use  is  made  of  this,  I  think,  in 
44  The  Old  Manor  House,”  but  some 
friends  of  mine  who  went  down  discovered 
nothing  but  a  gloomy  kind  of  den,  not 
capable  of  containing  more  than  six  per¬ 
sons  standing,  and  nearly  filled  with 
oyster -shells.  Do  you  recollect,”  conti¬ 
nued  my  friend,  44  in  which  of  Charlotte 
Smith’s  novels  it  is  that  she  describes  an 
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eccentric  old  gentleman  manuring  his 
ground  with  ivigs?  because  the  fact  is,  it 
really  was  done  by  such  a  one  at  Brook- 
wood.” — New  London  Literary  Gazette. 


THE  DELICACY  OF  THE  MAHIKINA. 

The  marikina  is  a  pretty  little  animal 
which  has  often  been  brought  into  Eu¬ 
rope.  Its  elegant  form,  graceful  and 
easy  motions,  beautiful  fur,  intelligent 
physiognomy,  soft  voice,  and  affectionate 
disposition,  have  always  constituted  it  an 
object  of  attraction. 

The  marikina,  or  silken  monkey,  can 
be  preserved  in  European  climates  only 
by  the  utmost  care  in  guarding  it  from 
the  operation  of  atmospheric  temperature. 
The  cold  and  humidity  of  our  winters  are 
fatally  injurious  to  its  health.  Neatness 
and  cleanliness  to  a  fastidious  degree  are 
constitutional  traits  of  the  marikina,  and 
the  greatest  possible  attention  must  be 
paid  to  it  in  this  way,  in  a  state  of  cap¬ 
tivity.  The  slightest  degree  of  dirt 
annoys  them  beyond  measure,  they  lose 
their  gaiety,  and  die  of  melancholy  and 
disgust.  They  are  animals  of  the  most 
excessive  delicacy,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  procure  them  suitable  nourishment. 
They  cannot  accustom  themselves  to  live 
alone,  and  solitude  is  pernicious  to  them 
in  an  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
tenderness  and  care  with  which  they  have 
been  habitually  treated.  The  most  cer¬ 
tain  means  of  preserving  their  existence, 
is  to  unite  them  to  other  individuals  of 
their  own  species,  and  more  especially  to 
those  of  an  opposite  sex.  They  will 
soon  accustom  themselves  to  live  on  milk, 
biscuit,  &c.  but  mild  and  ripe  fruit  is 
most  agreeable  to  their  taste,  which  to  a 
certain  degree  is  also  insectivorous.  — 
London  Magazine. 


®lie  Jbtlecior; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


A  SONG  FOR  MUSIC. 

B V  T.  HOOD,  ESQ. 

A  lake  and  a  fairy  boat 
To  sail  in  the  moonlieht  clear. 

And  merrily  we  would  float 

From  the  dragons  that  watch  us  here  ! 

Thy  gown  should  be  snow-white  silk, 
And  strings  of  orient  pearls, 

Like  gossamers  dipp’d  in  milk, 

Should  twine  with  thy  raven  curls. 

Red  rubies  should  deck  thy  hands, 

And  diamonds  should  be  thy  dower — 


But  fairies  Lave  broke  (heir  wands, 

And  wishing  has  lost  its  power  ! 

The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies  and  other 
Poems. 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  A  TRANSPORT. 

Numbers  of  boats  soon  surround  the 
ship,  filled  with  people  anxious  to  hear 
news,  and  traffickers  with  fruit  and  other 
refreshments,  besides  watermen  to  land 
passengers  ;  a  regular  establishment  of 
the  latter  description  has  long  existed 
here,  many  of  whose  members  formerly 
plied  that  vocation  on  the  Thames,  and 
among  whom  were  a  few  years  back  num¬ 
bered  that  famous  personage  once  known 
by  all  from  Westminster  stairs  to  Green¬ 
wich,  by  the  shouts  which  assailed  him 
as  he  rowed  along,  of  Overboard  he 
vent,  overboard  he  vent  !”  King  Boon- 
garre,  too,  with  a  boat-load  of  his  dingy 
retainers,  may  possibly  honour  you  with 
a  visit,  bedizened  in  his  varnished  cocked- 
hat  of  “  formal  cut,”  his  gold-laced  blue 
coat  (flanked  on  the  shoulders  by  a  pair 
of  massy  epaulettes)  buttoned  closely  up, 
to  evade  the  extravagance  of  including  a 
shirt  in  the  catalogue  of  his  wardrobe  ; 
and  his  bare  and  broad  platter  feet,  of 
dull  cinder  hue,  spreading  out  like  a  pair 
of  sprawling  toads,  upon  the  deck  before 
you.  First,  he  makes  one  solemn  mea¬ 
sured  stride  from  the  gangway ;  then 
turning  round  to  the  quarter-deck,  lifts 
up  his  beaver  with  the  right  hand  a  full 
foot  from  his  head,  (with  all  the  grace 
and  ease  of  a  court  exquisite,)  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  slowly  and  solemnly  forwards  to  a 
a  full  arm’s-length,  lowers  it  in  a  gentle 
and  most  dignified  manner  down  to  the 
very  deck,  following  up  this  motion  by 
an  inflection  of  the  body  almost  equally 
profound.  Advancing  slowly  in  this 
way,  his  hat  gracefully  poised  in  his  hand, 
and  his  phiz  wreathed  with  many  a  fan¬ 
tastic  smile,  he  bids  massa  welcome  to 
his  country.  On  finding  he  has  fairly 
grinned  himself  into  your  good  graces,  he 
formally  piepares  to  take  leave,  endea¬ 
vouring  at  the  same  time  to  take  likewise 
what  you  are  probably  less  willing  to 
part  withal — namely,  a  portion  of  your 
cash.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  his  majesty  condescends  to  thieve; 
he  only  solicits  the  loan  of  a  dump ,  on 
pretence  of  treating  his  sick  gin  [wife]  to 
a  cup  of  tea,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of 
treating  himself  to  a  poiringer  of  u  Coo¬ 
per’s  best,”  to  which  his  majesty  is  most 
royally  devoted.  You  land  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  wharf  on  the  right,  where  carts  and 
porters  are  generally  on  the  look-out  for 
jobs  ;  and  on  passing  about  fifty  yards 
along  the  avenue,  you  enter  George- 
street,  which  stretches  on  both  hands,  and 
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up  which,  towards  the  left,  you  now  turn, 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  town.  *  *  * 

Although  all  you  see  are  English  faces, 
and  you  hear  no  other  language  but 
English  spoken,  yet  you  soon  become 
aware  that  you  are  in  a  country  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  England,  by  the  number  of 
parrots  and  other  birds  of  strange  notes 
and  plumage  which  you  observe  hanging 
at  so  many  doors,  and  cagesful  of  which 
you  will  soon  see  exposed  for  sale  as  you 
proceed.  The  government  gangs  of  con¬ 
victs,  also,  marching  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  from  their  work  in  single  military 
file,  and  the  solitary  ones  straggling  here 
-and  there,  with  their  white  woollen  Para¬ 
matta  frocks  and  trousers,  or  gray  or 
yellow  jackets  with  duck  overalls,  (the 
different  styles  of  dress  denoting  the  old¬ 
ness  or  newness  of  their  arrival,)  all  be¬ 
daubed  over  with  broad  arrows,  P.  B.’s, 
C.  B.’s,  and  various  numerals  in  black, 
white,  and  red,  with  perhaps  the  jail-gang 
straddling  sulkily  by  in  their  jingling 
leg-chains, — tell  a  tale  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood.  At  the  corners  of  streets, 
and  before  many  of  the  doors,  fruit-stalls 
are  to  be  seen,  teeming,  in  their  proper 
seasons,  with  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  figs, 
grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
plums,  apples,  pears,  &c.  at  very  mode¬ 
rate  prices. —  Two  Years  in  New  South 
Wales. 


MELANCHOLY. 

FROM  MATTHISON 

The  nightingale’s  sad  note  in  gloom  is  ringing, 
As  wails  the  bride  above  her  lover’s  grave  ; 
Like  Grief  above  the  tomb  her  tresses  wringing, 
So  gleams  the  star  of  evening  o’er  the  wave. 

A  melancholy  haze  hangs  o’er  the  ocean; 

The  rocky  cliffs  reflect  a  sallow  light— 

Such  as  through  cloister'd  halls  of  dim  devotion, 
The  moon-beams  pour  upon  the  cloudy  night. 

Ye  rocky  heights— ye  violet-meads  appearing 
Once  fairer  to  my  gaze  than  poet’s  dream— 
Now  all  your  golden  light  to  gloom  is  veering, 
And  every  floweret  laves  in  Lethe's  stream. 

Hills,  valleys,  meads,  no  changes  ye  are  mourn¬ 
ing  ; 

’Tis  to  the  hopeless  every  star  appears 
Like  lamps  in  dark  sepulchral  vistas  burning— 
And  every  dew-tipp’d  flower  is  gemm’d  with 
(ears  ! 

Stray  Leaves;  or,  Translations  from  the  Ger- 
man  Poets. 


She  ©att) ever. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff ."—/t'otton 


The  projector  of  one  of  the  new  canals, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  friends,  was 


superintending  the  operations  of  the  work¬ 
men,  and  frequently  lamented  the  loss 
which  the  speculation  was  likely  to  occa¬ 
sion  to  him.  He  was  mounted  on  horse¬ 
back  at  the  time,  when  the  animal,  sud¬ 
denly  becoming  unruly,  plunged,  and 
threw  his  rider  into  the  water.  Being 
quickly  rescued  from  his  disagreeable 
situation,  and  safely  landed  on  the  bank, 
one  of  his  companions  begged  to  congra¬ 
tulate  him  on  the  happy  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  fortune,  “  for  have  I 
not  often  told  you  (said  the  wit)  that  the 
canal  would  one  day  Jill  your  pockets 

A  cube  of  gold,  of  little  more  than  five 
inches  on  each  side,  contains  the  value  of 
10,00(E.  sterling. 


u  Thebe  is  a  rich  rector  in  Worcester¬ 
shire,”  said  one  of  the  colonel’s  guests, 
“  whose  name  I  cannot  now  recollect,  but 
who  has  not  preached  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  as  he  every  Sunday  requests  one 
of  the  neighbouring  clergy  to  officiate  for 
him.” — “  Oh  !”  replied  Colonel  Land- 
leg,  u  though  you  cannot  recollect  his 
name,  I  can  ;  it  is  England — England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duly  .''’’ 


The  church-bells  at  Lima  are  very  mu¬ 
sical,  the  brass  of  which  they  arc  com¬ 
posed  having  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silver  mixed  with  it ;  but  they  are  rung 
in  the  most  discordant  manner.  Instead 
of  being  pulled  in  chimes,  as  in  England, 
thongs  of  leather  are  fixed  to  the  clappers, - 
and  at  the  appointed  times  boys  ascend 
the  belfry,  and  swing  the  tongues  of  all 
the  bells  at  once,  from  one  side  to  another, 
producing  the  most  barbarous  combina¬ 
tion  of  sounds  imaginable.  A  friar  who 
had  been  in  England  observed,  that  the 
English  had  very  good  bells  if  they  knew 
but  how  to  ring. 


A  labobious  special  pleader,  being 
constantly  annoyed  by  the  mewing  of  his 
favourite  cat,  at  length  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  it.  He  accordingly  told  his  clerk 
to  take  and  place  it  where  it  might  remain 
in  safety,  but  still  where  it  could  never 
get  out.  The  clerk  instantly  walked  off 
with  poor  puss  in  his  lawyers  bag.  On 
his  return,  being  asked  by  his  employer 
whether  the  noisy  animal  had  been  so 
disposed  of  that  it  could  not  come  back 
to  interrupt  him,  the  cat  carrier  duly  an¬ 
swered,  u  Certainly,  I  have  put  him 
where  he  cannot  get  out — in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.” — Reynolds'  Life. 
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The  old  gaol  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  in 
the  yeai  1823,  being  found  no  longer  se¬ 
cure,  nor  according  to  the  new  act  of  par¬ 
liament,  admitting  of  sufficient  room  for 
the  classification  of  the  prisoners,  the 
magistrates  came  to  a  resolution  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  one  outside  the  city,  near  St- 
Giles’s  gates  ;  the  same  was  accordingly 
advertised  in  the  Norwich  papers,  in 
which  architects  were  requested  to  send 
plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  (in  com¬ 
petition,)  accompanied  with  an  estimate  of 
the  total  expense  of  the  new  building. 
A  great  number  of  designs  were  in  con¬ 
sequence  submitted,  when  the  plan  sent 
by  Air.  Brown,  of  Wells-street,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  was  adjudged  to  be  the 
best:  his  plan  was  therefore  adopted  and 
carried  into  execution,  of  which  the  an¬ 
nexed  engraving  is  a  faithful  representa¬ 
tion,  taken  from  the  tower  of  St.  Giles’s 
Church,  in  the  city  of  Norwich.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1824,  and 
the  building  finished  this  year,  1827.  It 
is  designed  to  hold  120  prisoners,  besides 
the  necessary  turnkeys  and  servants,  and 
has  cost  the  city  £23,000  ;  the  boundary 
wall  is  quadrangular,  but  is  cut  off  at  the 
junction  of  the  four  angles  by  bastions, 
Vol.  x.  L 


thereby  giving  to  the  wall  a  greater  sta¬ 
bility  ;  the  whole  circumference  is  1,220 
feet,  and  encloses  an  area  of  one  acre, 
two  roods,  and  thirty-four  poles,  being 
nearly  one  acre  and  three  quarters  of 
ground. 

The  bastion  at  the  entrance  contains  on 
the  ground  floor  a  porter’s  room,  press 
room,  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  a  room 
with  an  oven  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
foul  linen.  The  upper  story  contains 
over  the  entrance  gate  the  drop  room  :  on 
each  side  are  receiving  cells,  two  for  males 
and  two  for  females,  a  searching  room  for 
the  surgeon,  and  the  prison  wardrobe  ; 
directly  over  the  drop  room  on  the  lead 
flat  is  the  place  where  the  more  heinous 
malefactors  expiate  their  crimes.  The 
bastion  on  the  right  hand  contains  a 
building,  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  wash-house  and 
laundry,  and  in  front  the  drying  ground  ; 
at  each  end  of  this  building  are  the  air¬ 
ing  grounds  for  the  sick  prisoners,  and 
on  the  second  floor  are  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  infirmaries,  separated  by  a  strong 
partition  wall.  The  left  hand  bastion 
contains  the  milliiouse,  stable,  and  a 
room  for  the  van  which  takes  the  prisoners 
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to  the  town  hall  in  the  assize  time  ;  over 
these  three  rooms  are  the  mill  chamber 
and  hay-loft.  The  horizontal  wind  vane 
on  the  roof  of  this  building  is  to  assist 
the  prisoners  when  there  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  them  sentenced  to  the  tread- 
wheels  ;  by  shutting  the  louvre  boards  of 
the  arms  it  then  produces  employment 
for  the  prisoners  when  there  is  no  corn  in 
the  mill  to  giind.  In  the  remote  bas¬ 
tion  are  seen  the  tread-wheels  on  which 
the  prisoners  are  employed  in  keeping  up  a 
constant  retrograde  motion,  which  works 
the  machinery  in  the  millhouse  by  means 
of  an  iron  shaft  with  universal  joints  con¬ 
cealed  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Here  are  four  prison  wings  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  right  hand  one  contains  in  one 
ward  common  debtors,  and  in  the  other 
unconvicted  men  felons,  not  capital.  The 
second  wing  on  the  right  contains  on  one 
side  unconvicted  men  felons,  and  uncon¬ 
victed  women  felons  for  capital  offences  on 
the  other.  In  the  first  left  hand  wing  there 
is  on  the  first  side  the  master  debtors,  and 
on  the  other  the  court  of  conscience 
debtors  ;  the  second  wing  on  the  left  con¬ 
tains  on  one  side  men  misdemeanors,  and 
on  the  other  convicted  men  felons.  There 
are  two  day-rooms  in  each  of  the  four 
wings,  and  four  condemned  cells  and  four 
solitary  ones  in  the  back  towers  ;  there  is 
also  fourteen  airing  yards  between  the  four 
wings,  six  of  which  are  sunk  three  feet 
below  the  others,  to  enable  the  governor 
from  the  inspection  gallery  of  his  house 
to  overlook  the  tread. wheels,  millhouse, 
and  infirmary  ;  those  yards  are  descended 
by  stone  steps,  in  each  there  is  a  day 
room,  and  they  are  appropriated  to  the 
following  prisoners,  namely,  women 
debtors,  unconvicted  women  felons,  not 
capital ;  convicted  women  felons,  women 
fines,  men  fines,  and  boys  for  misde¬ 
meanors.  There  is  also  a  level  passage 
between  each  two  of  the  sunk  yards,  one 
leading  to  the  infirmary,  one  to  the  mill- 
house,  and  the  other  to  the  tread-wheels." 

In  the  governor’s  house  there  is  in  the 
basement  story  a  kitchen,  scullery,  and 
bakehouse,  store  room,  beer-cellar,  and 
coal  cellar  ;  on  the  ground  floor  is  the 
governor’s  office,  living  room,  committee 
room,  and  matron’s  room  ;  on  the  second 
floor  are  two  bedrooms  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  chapel ;  and  on  the  third  floor 
are  two  bedrooms  and  the  gallery  of  the 
chapel.  There  are  likewise  four  bridge 
staircases,  one  from  each  prison  wing 
leading  to  passages  in  the  governor’s 
house,  which  communicates  with  the 
chapel ;  the  prisoners  are  not  here  able 
to  see  each  others’  class,  as  they  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  fourteen  partitions,  being  as 
many  as  there  are  yards  in  the  prison,  yet 


the  governor  and  minister  have  from  their 
seats  a  complete  view’  of  every  person 
and  every  part.  Around  the  governor’s 
house  is  an  enclosed  area,  and  above  an 
inspection  gallery,  from  which  the  gover¬ 
nor  is  enabled  to  see  into  every  part  of  the 
prison.  On  the  towers  of  the  four  prison 
wings  there  are  reservoirs  for  containing 
water,  which  is  thrown  up  by  a  pump 
worked  by  the  prisoners  at  the  tread- 
wheel,  whenever  water  is  required,  and 
by  means  of  lead  pipes,  it  is  then  con¬ 
veyed  to  every  part  of  the  prison.  The 
whole  gaol  is  fire-proof,  the  floors  being 
of  stone,  and  the  doors  and  windows  of 
iron. 

There  is  certainly  a  peculiar  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  plan  of  this  gaol  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  in  the  kingdom  ; 
there  are  four  yards  between  each  of  the 
wings  excepting  those  two  in  the  approach 
to  the  governor’s  house  ;  the  middle  yards 
which  are  divided  by  a  passage,  have,  as 
before  stated,  each  of  them  a  day-room. 
The  prisoners  allotted  to  these  yards  have 
their  sleeping  cells  in  the  main  wing,  to 
which  they  are  conducted  along  a  passage, 
at  the  end  of  those  upper  yards  which 
join  the  prison  wing ;  the  prisoners  are 
therefore  in  their  passage  to  aud'from  the 
sleeping  cells,  concealed  from  the  others ; 
should  there  at  any  time  be  a  greater 
number  of  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
ward  on  the  ground  floor  than  there  are 
sleeping  cells  they  are  then  taken  to  the 
spare  cells  in  the  wards  above  through  a 
door  at  the  end  of  the  upper  yard,  and 
yet  concealed  from  those  classes  in  the 
sunk  yards.  All  our  prison  buildings 
hitherto  erected  are  hid  from  the  sight  by 
the  high  boundary  wall  that  encloses  them, 
producing  nothing  interesting  to  the 
citizen  or  the  traveller  but  a  monotonous 
facade.  Mr.  Brovm  has  obviated  this  in 
the  gaol  before  us,  by  having  raised 
towers  on  the  ends  of  the  four  wings, 
which,  with  the  top  of  the  governor’s 
house,  mill,  and  infirmary,  being  seen 
rising  above  the  boundary  wall  and  en¬ 
trance  front,  produces  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  on  approaching  the  prison  a 
tout  ensemble  truly  imposing  and  grand. 

Architectus. 


Hfinttg  ftwfjors. 
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BERNARD  BARTON. 

“  Sheltered,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost; 
Secluded,  but  not  buried  ;  and  with  song 
Cheering  his  days.” 

The  productions  of  Mr.  Barton  are 
doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers, 
and  from  them  they  have  learnt  much  of 
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the  amiable  turn  of  the  poet’s  character. 
Mr.  Barton’s  compositions  afford  indica¬ 
tions  of  genuine  feeling,  of  deep  affection, 
ot  benevolence,  sympathy,  taste,  and  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  he  seems  to  have  an  ear  ever  on 
tlie  listen  for  the  accents  of  charity,  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  religion  ;  where  human 
anguish  causes  the  tear  to  start,  there  he 
would  fain  be  to  soothe  and  alleviate. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  poet,  and  in 
the  following  sketch  such  will  be  proved 
to  be  the  character  of  the  man. 

Bernard  Barton  was  born  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  London,  on  the  81st  of  January, 
1/84.  His  father  was  in  trade  in  the 
metropolis,  whither  he  had  come  from  his 
native  place,  Carlisle.  Bernard  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  one  month 
alter  his  birth :  her  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Done,  and  she  was  a  native  of 
Rockcliffe,  Cumberland  ;  she  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-two.  The  following 
lines  To  a  Profile  evince  the  feelings  with 
which  our  poet  still  cherishes  her  memory, 
or  rather  the  recollection  of  wliat  has 
been  told  him  respecting  her 

“  I  knew  (bee  not !  then  wherefore  gaze 
Upon  thy  silent  siiadow  there. 

Which  so  imperfectly  portrays 
The  form  thy  features  used  to  wear  ? 

Yet  have  I  often  looked  at  thee. 

As  if  those  lips  could  speak  to  me. 

I  knew  thee  not !  and  thou  couldst  know. 

At  best,  but  little  more  of  one 
Whose  pilgrimage  on  earth  btlow 
Commenced,  just  ere  thy  own  was  done  ; 
For  few  and  fleeting  days  were  thine. 

To  hope  or  fear  for  lot  of  mine. 

Yet  few  and  fleeting  as  they  were. 

Fancy  and  feeling  picture  this. 

They  prompted  many  a  fervent  prayer. 
Witnessed,  perchance,  a  parting  kiss  ; 
And  might  not  kiss,  and  prayer,  from  thee, 
At  such  a  period,  profit  me? 

Whether  they  did  or  not,  I  owe 
At  least  this  tribute  to  thy  worth  ; 

Though  little  all  I  can  bestow, 

Yet  fond  affection  gives  it  birth  ; 

And  prompts  me,  as  thy  shade  I  view, 

To  bless  thee,  whom  I  never  knew!”* 

His  father  died  before  Mr.  Barton  was 
seven  years  old  ;  but  his  second  marriage, 
which  took  place  a  few  months  before  his 
(Jeath,  provided  an  excellent  parent  for 
his  children  :  to  her,  and  to  his  two  sis¬ 
ters, both  several  years  older  than  him¬ 
self,  our  author  owed  infinite  obligations. 

*  Ponns,  by  B.  Barton,  p.  190,  3rd  edit. 

t  One  of  these  sisters  is  the  present  Mrs. 
Hack,  favourably  known  as  the  authoress  of  se¬ 
veral  useful  and  highly  interesting  works  for 
children.  See  some  introductory  verses  to  her, 
prefixed  to  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Barton’s 
“  Poems  ”  His  brother  John  has  also  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  one  or  two  judicious  pam¬ 
phlets  on  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
poor. 

L  2 


Ilis  education  at  one  of  the  quaker  semi¬ 
naries  was,  of  course,  plain  and  circum¬ 
scribed,  being  pretty  much  confined  to 
useful,  indeed  necessary,  branches  of 
knowledge.  But  his  father  had  been  a 
man  of  greater  natural  and  more  culti¬ 
vated  intellect  than  many  ;  he  had  read 
much,  and  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in 
which  he  was  one  of  Clarkson’s  earliest 
associates,  he  had,  on  several  occasions, 
proved  that  he  could  write  well,  though, 
we  believe,  he  was  never  avowedly  an 
author.  He  had  left  no  despicable  col¬ 
lection  of  books,  so  that  in  his  school 
vacations  ample  means  were  afforded  to 
his  son  of  indulging  his  taste  for  reading. 
A  pleasing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Barton’s  father  will  be  found  in  his  Na¬ 
poleon  and  other  Poems. 

In  the  year  180C,  Mr.  Barton  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  and  commenced 
business  as  a  merchant ;  but  an  unlooked- 
for  domestic  affliction  of  the  severest  kind 
was  about  to  visit  him,  and  his  wordly 
prospects  were  to  receive  an  irrecoverable 
shock, — the  loss  of  his  amiable  wife,  be¬ 
fore  they  had  been  married  a  twelvemonth, 
and  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  child  ! 
This  excellent  woman,  to  whom  our  poet 
was,  for  so  short  a  time,  united,  gave  rise 
to  some  of  his  best  pieces,  particularly  to 
the  poem  beginning,  The  heaven  was 
cloudless,] :  and  that  entitled  A  Portrait , 
in  Napoleon  and  other  Poems.  In  this 
last  piece  the  poet  no  less  beautifully  than 
truly  observes, — 

To  sympathies,  which  soothe  and  bless 
Our  life  from  day  to  day, 

Which  throw,  with  silent  tenderness, 

Fresh  flowers  across  our  way, 

The  heart  must  ever  fondly  cling; 

But  can  the  poet’s  sweetest  string 
Their  loveliness  display  ? 

No — nor  could  Titian’s  self  supply 
Their  living  presence,  once  gone  by. 

The  air,  in  which  we  breathe  and  live, 

Eludes  our  touch  and  sight ; 

The  fairest  flowers  their  fragrance  give 
To  stillness,  and  to  night; 

The  softest  sounds  that  music  flings. 

In  passing,  from  her  heaven-plumed  wings, 
Are  trackless  in  their  flight ! 

And  thus  life’s  sweetest  bliss  is  known 
To  silent,  grateful  thought  alone. 

This  mournful  event,  combined  with 
discouraging  prospects  of  a  mercantile 
nature,  induced  our  author  to  retire  from 
commercial  pursuits  on  his  own  behalf ; 
and  in  1810  he  obtained  a  situation  as  a 
clerk  in  the  Woodbridge  bank,  which  he 
still  holds. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Barton  had  entered  upon 
his  present  situation,  he  began  “  to  com- 

f  Poems,  by  B.  Barton,  p,  133,  3rd  edit. 
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mit  the  sin  of  rhyme,”  and  a  new  provin¬ 
cial  paper  being  established  about  this 
time,  it  became  the  vehicle  of  his  effu¬ 
sions  :  by  degrees  our  young  poet  became 
bold  enough  to  send  a  short  piece  now  and 
then  to  a  London  paper,  and  at  last,  in 
1812,  ventured  on  an  anonymous  volume, 
entitled  Metrical  Effusions ,  250  copies 
of  which  were  printed  by  a  bookseller  of 
Woodbridge,  and  sold  within  the  imme¬ 
diate  circle  of  our  author’s  acquaintance. 
In  1818,  Mr.  Barton  printed,  by  sub¬ 
scription,  an  elegant  volume,  in  elephant 
octavo,  of  Poems  by  an  Amateur ,  of 
which  150  only  were  struck  off',  and  none 
ever  sold  at  the  shops.  Encouraged  by 
the  very  flattering  manner  in  which  these 
impressions  of  his  poems  were  received  by 
his  friends,  our  author  at  last  ventured 
tc  publish,  in  a  small  volume,  Poems ,  by 
Bernard  Barton ,  which  was  very  favour¬ 
ably  noticed  by  the  literary  journals,  and, 
being  afterwards  made  still  more  known 
by  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review , 
has  now  reached  a  third  edition  He 
afterwards  published,  in  a  handsome  oc¬ 
tavo  volume,  his  Napoleon  and  other 
Poems;  and  subsequently  a  volume  of 
poems,  entitled  A  Widow's  Tale ,  which 
appeared  in  an  early  month  of  the  present 
year. 

Such  has  been  the  literary  career  of 
Bernard  Barton.  If  it  have  not  left  be¬ 
hind  it  the  brilliant  track  of  other  poetical 
comets,  it  has  been  less  erratic  in  its 
course ;  and  if  it  have  not  been  irradiated 
by  the  full  blaze  of  a  noonday  sun,  it 
has  nevertheless  been  illumined  by  the 
silver  lustre  of  the  queen  of  night ;  and 
his  Parnassian  vespers  may  be  said  to 
possess  all  the  mild  and  soothing  beauties 
of  the  evening  star.  If  his  muse  have 
not  always  reached  the  sunward  path  of 
the  soaring  eagle,  it  is  no  extravagant 
praise  to  say,  that  she  has  often  emulated 
the  sublimity  of  his  aerial  flight.  But 
the  great  charm  thrown  around  the  effu¬ 
sions  of  the  Suffolk  bard  is  that  “•  lucid 
veil”  of  morality  and  religion  which 
“  covers  but  not  conceals” — that  “  silver 
net-work,”  through  which  his  poetic 
“  apples  of  gold”  shine  with  an  adven¬ 
titious  beauty,  which  even  the  gorgeous 
ornaments  so  profusely  lavished  by  a 
Byron  or  a  Moore  would  fail  to  invest 
them. 

There  Is  a  fame  which  owes  its  spell 
To  popular  applause  alone; 

Whicli  seems  on  lip  and  tongue  to  dwell. 

And  finds— in  others’  breath— its  own  ; 

For  such  the  eager  worldling  sighs, 

And  this  the  fickle  world  supplies. 

There  is  a  nobler  fame— which  draws 
Its  purer  essence  from  the  heart ; 


Which  only  seeks  that  calm  applause 

The  virtuous  and  the  wise  impart: 

Such  fame  beyond  the  grave  shall  live  ; 

But  this  the  world  can  never  give. 

B.  Barton, 

We  have  alluded  to  the  amiable  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  poet ;  that  his  modesty  is 
equal  to  his  merit,  the  following  extract, 
from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  will  afford  a 
pleasing  evidence.  Speaking  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  career,  he  says,  u  it  has  been  marked 
by  an  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  the  dispensers  of  literary  fame,  which 
I  never  anticipated.  When  1  consider 
that  only  about  three  years  have  elapsed 
since  I  avowed  myself  an  author,  I  am 
really  surprised  at  the  notice  my  trivial 
productions  have  received,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  acquaintance  to  which  they  have, 
by  correspondence,  introduced  me.  Much 
of  this,  1  dare  say,  is  owing  to  my  qua- 
kerism ;  and  to  that,  unquestionably,  I 
was  indebted  for  the  article  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review ,  and  the  more  recent  pass¬ 
ing  notice  in  the  Quarterly.  Still,  as  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  outre  or  adven¬ 
titious  source  of  attraction  would  have 
alone  procured  me  the  attention  I  have 
found,  I  would  hope  it  may  partly  have 
arisen  fiom  their  simple,  unaffected  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  quiet,  domestic,  secluded 
feelings,  which  endear  the  still  under¬ 
current  of  existence— in  short,  to  my 
being  content  to  make  the  best  I  could  of 
the  homely  and  confined  materials  to 
which  my  situation  has  given  me  access, 
without  affecting  scholarship,  or  aiming 
at  romantic  embellishment.  There  is 
nothing  like  simple  truth  and  nature, 
after  all;  and  he  who  is  satisfied  with 
simply  and  faithfully  describing  what  he 
actually  seqs,  feels,  and  thinks,  may  al¬ 
ways  hope  to  appeal  successfully  to  the 
unsophisticated  heart.”* 

We  here  conclude  our  notice  of  the  bard 
of  Woodbridge  ;  and  should  this  brief 
account  excite  the  interest  of  our  readers 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  this 
“  living  author,”  we  refer  them  to  the 
whole-length  portrait  painted  by  himself, 
and  held  up  to  view  in  every  page  of  his 
poems. 


Henospecnbe  ©leanings. 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  1660. 

The  fire  of  London  broke  out  on  Sunday 
morning,  September  2,  1666,  O.  S.,  and 
being  impelled  by  strong  winds,  raged 
with  irresistible  fury  nearly  four  days 
and  nights  ;  nor  was  it  entirely  mastered 
till  the  fifth  morning  after  it  began.  The 

*  Time's  Telescope,  )>.  18,  vol.  xi. 
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conflagration  commenced  at  the  house  of 
one  Farryner,  a  baker,  in  Pudding-lane, 
near  {New]  Fish-street-hill,  and  within 
ten  houses  of  Thames-street,  into  which 
it  spread  within  a  few  hours  ;  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  contiguous  buildings  being 
of  timber,  lath,  and  plaster,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  presenting  little  else  than 
closely  confined  passages  and  narrow  al¬ 
leys.  The  fire  quickly  spread,  and  was 
not  to  be  conquered  by  any  human  means. 
“  Then,  (says  a  contemporary  writer,) 
then  the  city  did  shake  indeed,  and  the 
inhabitants  did  tremble,  and  flew  away  in 
great  amazement  from  their  houses,  lest 
the  flames  should  devour  them  :  rattle , 
rattle ,  rattle ,  was  the  noise  which  the  fire 
struck  upon  the  ear  round  about,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  thousand  iron  chariots 
beating  upon  the  stones.  You  might  see 
the  houses  tumble ,  tumble ,  tumble ,  from 
one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  with  a 
great  crash,  leaving  the  foundations  open 
to  the  view  of  the  heavens.”* 

The  destructive  fury  of  this  conflagra¬ 
tion  was  never,  perhaps,  exceeded  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  by  any  file  originating 
in  accident.  Within  the  walls ,  it  con¬ 
sumed  almost  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
city  ;  and  without  the  walls  it  cleared  a 
space  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  one-sixth 
part  left  unburnt  within.  Scarcely  a  sin¬ 
gle  building  that  came  within  the  range 
of  the  flames  was  left  standing.  Public 
buildings,  churches,  and  dwelling-houses, 
were  alike  involved  in  one  common  fate. 

In  the  summary  account  of  this  vast 
devastation,  given  in  one  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  the  Monument,  and  which  was 
drawn  up  from  the  reports  of  the  sur¬ 
veyors  appointed  after  the  fire,  it  is  stated, 
that  “  The  ruins  of  the  city  were  436 
acres,  [viz.  333  acres  within  the  walls, 
and  63  in  the  liberties  of  the  city  ;]  that, 
of  the  six-and-twenty  wards,  it  utterly 
destroyed  fifteen,  and  left  eight  others 
shattered  and  half  burnt;  and  that  it 
consumed  400  streets,  13,200  dwelling- 
houses,  80  churches  [besides  chapels ; 
4  of]  the  city  gates,  Guildhall,  many 
public  structures,  hospitals,  schools,  li¬ 
braries,  and  a  vast  number  of  stately 
edifices.”  The  immense  property  de¬ 
stroyed  in  this  dreadful  time  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  ten  millions  ster¬ 
ling.  Amid  all  the  confusion  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  dangers  that  arose  from  the  fire,  it 
does  not  appear  that  more  than  six  per¬ 
sons  lost  their  lives.  Calamitous  as  were 
the  immediate  consequences  of  this  dread- 

*  The  progress  of  the  fire  might  have  been 
stopped,  but  for  the  foolish  conduct  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  refused  to  give  orders  for  pulling 
down  some  houses,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners.  Buckets  and  engines  were  of  no  use, 
from  the  conflued  state  of  th«  streets. 


ful  fire,  its  remote  effects  hare  proved  an 
incalculable  blessing  to  subsequent  gene¬ 
rations.  To  this  conflagration  may  be 
attributed  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
plague ,  which,  the  year  before  only,  swept 
oft'  68,560  persons  !  !  To  this  tremen¬ 
dous  tire  we  owe  most  of  our  grand  public 
structures — the  regularity  and  beauty  of 
our  streets — and,  finally,  the  great  salu¬ 
brity  and  extreme  cleanliness  of  a  large 
part  of  the  city  of  London. 


In  relation  to  this  awful  calamity  we  add 
the  following  remarks : — H eaven  be  praised 
(says  Mr.  Malcolm]-)  old  London  was 
burnt.  Good  reader,  turn  to  the  ancient 
prints,  in  order  to  see  what  it  has  been  ; 
observe  those  hovels  convulsed  ;  imagine 
the  chambers  within  them,  and  wonder 
why  the  plague,  the  leprosy,  and  the 
sweating-sickness  raged.  Turn  then  to 
the  prints  illustrative  of  our  present  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  be  happy.  The  misery  of  1665 
must  have  operated  on  the  minds  of  the 
legislature  and  the  citizens,  when  they 
rebuilt  and  inhabited  their  houses.  The 
former  enacted  many  salutary  clauses  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  and  would 
have  done  more,  had  not  the  public  re¬ 
jected  that  which  was  for  their  benefit  ; 
those  who  preferred  high  habitations  and 
narrow  dark  streets  had  them.  It  is  only 
to  be  lamented  that  we  are  compelled  to 
suffer  for  their  folly.  These  errors  are 
now  frequently  partially  removed  by  the 
exertion  of  the  Corporation  of  London  ; 
but  a  complete  reformation  is  impossible. 
It  is  to  the  improved  dwellings  composed 
of  brick,  the  wainscot  or  papered  walls, 
the  high  ceilings,  the  boarded  floors,  and 
large  windows,  and  cleanliness,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  general  preservation 
of  health  since  1666.  From  that  auspi¬ 
cious  year  the  very  existence  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  London  improved  ;  their  bodies 
moved  in  a  large  space  of  pure  air  ;  and, 
finding  every  thing  clean  and  new  around 
them,  they  determined  to  keep  them  so. 
Previously-unknown  luxuries  and  im¬ 
provements  in  furniture  were  suggested  ; 
and  a  man  of  moderate  fortune  saw  his 
house  vie  with,  nay,  superior  to,  the  old 
palaces  of  his  governors.  When  he  paced 
his  streets,  he  felt  the  genial  western 
breeze  pass  him,  rich  with  the  perfumes 
of  the  country,  instead  of  the  stench  de¬ 
scribed  by  Erasmus  ;  and  looking  up¬ 
ward,  he  beheld  the  beautiful  blue  of  the 
air,  variegated  with  fleecy  clouds,  in  place 
of  projecting  black  beams  and  plaster, 
obscured  by  vapour  and  smoke. 

t  “  Anecdotes  of  (he  Manners  end  Customs  of 
London  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  vol.  ii. 
p.  378. 
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The  streets  of  London  must  have  been 
dangerously  dark  during  the  winter  nights 
before  it  was  burnt ;  lanterns  with  can¬ 
dles  were  very  sparingly  scattered,  nor 
was  light  much  better  distributed  even  in 
the  new  streets  previously  to  the  18th 
century.  Globular  lamps  were  introduced 
by  Michael  Cole,  who  obtained  a  patent 
in  July,  1708. 

We  conclude  the  illustrations  of  this 
day  with  a  singular  opinion  of  the  author 
just  quoted.  Speaking  of  the  burning  of 
London,  he  says,  44  This  subject  may  be 
allowed  to  be  familiar  to  me,  and  I  have 
perhaps  had  more  than  common  means  of 
judging  ;  and  I  now  declare  it  to  be  my 
full  and  decided  opinion,  that  London 
was  burnt  by  government ,  to  annihilate 
the  plague ,  which  was  grafted  in  every 
crevice  of  the  hateful  old  houses  compo¬ 
sing  it.” 


jyftttttMSooft. 

No.  XLV. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES;  OR,  A  BREAK¬ 
FAST  IN  NEWGATE. 

(  Concluded  from  page  134. ) 

No  further  delay  was  allowed.  The 
sheriffs  moved  on  -  the  ordinary,  the  cul¬ 
prits,  and  the  officers  did  the  same  ;  and 
that  class  of  attendants  to  which  I  be¬ 
longed  followed.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  circumstances  of  this  brief,  but  me¬ 
lancholy  progress.  The  faltering  step— 
the  deep-drawn  sigh — the  mingling  ex¬ 
clamations  of  anguish  and  devotion  which 
marked  the  advance  of  the  victims — the 
deep  tones  of  the  reverend  gentleman  who 
now  commenced  reading  a  portion  of  the 
burial  service,  and  the  tolling  of  the  pri¬ 
son  bell,  which,  as  we  proceeded  through 
some  of  the  most  dreary  passages  of  the 
gaol,  burst  on  the  ear,  rendered  the  whole 
spectacle  impressive  beyond  description. 

Few  stepsfsufficed  to  conduct  us  to  the 
small  room,  or  entrance-hall,  into  which 
the  debtor’s  door  opens,  and  from  this  we 
saw  the  ladder  which  the  criminals  were 
to  ascend,  and  the  scaffold  on  which  they 
were  to  die.  I  was  on  the  alert  to  detect 
any  sudden  emotion  which  this  spectacle 
might  cause,  but  could  not  perceive  that 
it  had  the  slightest  effect.  The  minds  of 
the  sufferers  had  been  so  prepared,  that  a 
partial  view  of  the  machine  to  which  they 
were  being  conducted,  seemed  to  give  no 
additional  shock.  No  further  pause  was 
deemed  necessary.  The  clock  was  strik¬ 
ing  eight,  and  the  ordinary  and  the  youth 
first  brought  to  the  press-room,  immedi¬ 
ately  passed  up  the  ladder.  To  the  two 
culprits  that  remained,  the  gentleman 


whom  I  have  already  mentioned  offered 
his  services,  and  filled  up  with  a  prayer 
the  little  interval  which  elapsed,  before 
the  second  was  conducted  to  .the  platform. 

I  heard  from  without  the  murmur  of 
awe,  of  expectation,  and  pity,  which  ran 
through  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  prison, 
and  stepping  on  a  small  erection  to  the 
left  of  the  door,  gained  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  a  portion  of  the  immense  mul¬ 
titude,  who,  uncovered,  and  in  breathless 
silence,  gazed  on  the  operations  of  the 
executioners.  I  retreated  just  as  the 
third  halter  had  been  adjusted.  The 
finisher  of  the  law  was  in  the  act  of  de¬ 
scending,  when  the  under-sheriff  addressed 
him — 

44  Is  everything  quite  ready  ?” 

44  Yes,  sir.” 

44  Then  take  care  and  draw  the  bolt 
out  smartly. — Now,  don’t  bungle  it.” 

44  No,  sir — you  may  depend  upon  it,” 
Was  the  answer.  And  the  obsequious 
anxiety  of  the  hangman  to  seem  polite 
and  obliging,  his  apparent  zeal  to  give 
satisfaction,  though  very  natural  seemed 
to  me  not  a  little  curious. 

Prayers,  which  had  been  interrupted 
for  a  moment,  while  the  last  awful  cere¬ 
mony  was  in  progress,  were  resumed.  As 
he  read  them,  I  saw  the  clergyman  fix 
his  eye  on  the  executioner  v/ith  a  peculiar 
expression.  He  drew  his  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  and  passed  it  slightly 
over  his  upper  lip.  This  was  the  fatal 
signal.  A  lumbering  noise,  occasioned 
by  the  falling  of  part  of  the  apparatus, 
announced  that  it  had  been  obeyed. 

In  that  moment,  a  rush  from  the  scaf¬ 
fold  forced  me  from  the  door.  The  she¬ 
riffs,  the  under-sheriff’,  the  ordinary,  the 
gentleman  who  had  assisted  him  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  sufferers  for  eternity,  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  persons  quitted  the  platform  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  that  they  might 
not  behold  the  final  agonies  of  the  un¬ 
happy  men.  Sir  Thomas  took  me  by 
the  arm  as  he  passed,  and  signified  that 
he  wished  me  to  accompany  him.  I  did 
so.  Again  I  marched  through  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  I  had  recently  traversed. 
Two  minutes  brought  me  to  the  door  of 
the  room  to  which  1  had  first  been  con¬ 
ducted.  Here  my  friend  accosted  me 
with  his  natural  firmness  of  tone,  which 
before  had  been  considerably  subdued  by 
humane  emotions,  and  said — 

44  You  must  breakfast  with  us.” 

I  started  at  the  unsentimental  idea  of 
eating  the  moment  after  quitting  so  awful 
a  spectacle,  as  that  which  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  describe.  But  I  had  not 
sufficient  energy  to  resist  the  good  will 
which  rather  unceremoniously  handed  me 
in.  Here  I  found  the  other  sheriff,  the 
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ordinary,  the  under-sheriff,  the  city-mar¬ 
shal,  and  one  or  two  of  the  individuals  1 
had  previously  met,  already  seated. 

“Well,  it  is  all  over,”  said  Sir  Thomas, 
as  he  took  his  seat  at  tire  table. 

“  Yes,  it  is,”  said  the  ordinary,  in  the 
same  tone  which  I  had  heard  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before,  and  admired  as  appropri¬ 
ately  solemn.  “It  is  all  over,  and — ” 
putting  his  cup  and  saucer  to  the  under- 
sheriff*,  who  prepared  to  pour  out  the  tea 
— “  I  am  very  glad  of  it.” 

“  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  the  breakfast 
is  all  over,”  remarked  the  sheriff,  whose 
wit  I  had  previously  admired,  “  for  I 
have  had  none  yet.” 

The  moment  had  not  arrived  at  which 
humour  like  this  could  be  duly  appreci¬ 
ated,  and  I  did  not  observe  that  any  of 
the  company  gave  even  that  sort  of  note 
of  face  for  a  laugh  which  we  had  all  used 
half  an  hour  before. 

Our  conversation  turned  naturally  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  sufferers  had 
conducted  themselves  ;  on  the  wishes  they 
had  expressed,  and  the  confessions  they 
had  made. 

But  while  I  looked  on  the  hospitably 
spread  table,  I  could  not  help  connecting 
operations  rather  different  in  their  cha¬ 
racter,  which  must  have  been  goinp;  on 
at  the  same  moment.  “  In  my  mind’s 
eye,”  I  saw  the  attendants  carrying  the 
fowl  and  eggs  to  the  breakfast  table, 
while  the  sheriffs  and  their  guests  were 
conducting  the  sufferers  to  the  scaffold. 

From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  must 
be  inferred  that  the  first  speeches  which 
accomplished  the  circuit  of  the  table,  were 
of  a  very  serious  character.  But,  mingled 
with  them,  some  common  breakfast-table 
requests  and  civilities  caught  my  atten¬ 
tion,  as  singular  from  their  association. 
The  performance  of  duties  the  most  im¬ 
portant  cannot  relieve  man  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  claiming  his  “  daily  bread,” 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  reproach 
to  a  clergyman  that  he  is  not  distin¬ 
guished  by  versatility  of  manner.  The 
abrupt  transition  from  the  gravity  of  the 
pulpit  to  the  flippancy  of  the  bar  I  should 
not  admire ;  but  the  consistency  of  the 
reverend  gentleman  here  attracted  my  no¬ 
tice.  I  had  been  just  listening  to  him 
while  he  repeated,  with  devotional  elon¬ 
gation,  the  solemn  words  of  the  burial 
service  ;  and  when  I  heard  him  with  the 
same  elongation  of  sound,  address  himself 
to  me — “  Shall  I  trouble  you  to  cut  up 
the  fowl — can  I  help  you  to  some  tongue, 
sir  ?”  I  confess  that  I  felt  tempted  not  to 
laugh,  but  to  comment  on  the  oddly- 
contiasted  feelings  which  the  same  voice, 
thus  variously  exerted,  inspired. 

Horror-struck,  as  I  had  been,  at  the 


first  mention  of  the  unfeeling  word  “  break¬ 
fast,”  my  excuse  for  staying  was  to  see  if 
others  could  eat.  That  I  should  take 
food  was  quite  out  of  (he  question.  But 
the  wing  of  a  fowl  having  been  put  on  my 
plate,  I  thought  it  would  be  rudeness  to 
reject  it.  I  began  to  eat,  inwardly  re¬ 
flecting  that  my  abstinence  would  nothing 
benefit  those  whose  sufferings  l  had  still 
in  my  memory ;  and  improving  on  this 
reconciling  thought,  I  presently  detected 
myself  holding  my  plate  for  a  second 
supply.  “  O  sentiment  !”  I  mentally 
exclaimed,  “  wliat  art  thou  when  opposed 
to  a  breakfast  ?” 

By  the  time  we  had  disposed  of  our 
first  cup  of  tea,  we  had  got  through  the 
pious  reflections  which  each  of  us  had  to 
offer  on  the  particular  occasion  which  had 
brought  us  together,  and  conversation 
started  in  a  livelier  vein.  The  gentleman 
who  had  assisted  the  ordinary,  by  praying 
with  the  culprits,  gaily  remarked  to  him, 
with  a  benevolent  chuckle  on  his  face, 
that  they  (meaning  himself  and  the  re¬ 
verend  gentleman)  had  succeeded  in  refut¬ 
ing  the  Unitarian  principles  which  A - 

(one  of  the  sufferers)  had  for  some  time 
avowed.  The  look  which  answered  this 
speech,  reminded  me,  I  know  not  why, 
of  the  organist's  comment  on  the  organ 
blower's  assertion  that  they  had  played 
famously  well. 

“  Ay,”  said  the  minister,  “  I  knew  it 
would  be  so.  I  told  him  so  immediately 
after  sentence.  But,  after  all,  what  can 
we  say  for  a  recantation  dictated  by  the 
dread  of  early  death  ?” 

“  Very  true  !”  was  my  exclamation,  as 
the  reverend  gentleman  looked  as  if  he 
expected  me  to  say  something. 

“  At  any  rate,”  whispered  a  gentleman 
well-known  in  the  city,  with  whom  I  had 
formerly  done  a  little  business  in  the 
funds,  “  it  gives  a  man  something  of  an 
option." 

This  technical  application  of  a  favou¬ 
rite  stock-exchange  word  produced  a  gene¬ 
ral  smile  round  the  table,  and  1  could 
not  help  contributing  to  lengthen  it  by 
replying — 

“  You  mean,  perhaps,  that  it  gives  him 
a  call." 

But  the  lively  sheriff*,  of  whose  witti¬ 
cisms  I  have  already  made  honourable 
mention,  cut  me  out  of  my  share  of  ap¬ 
plause  altogether,  as  clean  as  a  whistle, 
by  instantly  rejoining — 

“  The  put  you  mean,  for,  in  this  case, 
the  party  was  going  for  the  fall." 

Of  course  there  was  no  standing  this, 
and  we  all  joined  in  the  laugh. 

We  were  however  brought  back  to 
gravity  through  the  alarm  expressed  by 
the  minister,  at  the  idea  of  his  having 
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taken  cold  through  officiating  that  morn¬ 
ing  without  his  wig. 

This  introduced,  I  cannot  tell  how, 
some  remarks  on  the  head,  which  led  to 
a  disquisition  on  craniology.  On  this 
subject  the  witty  sheriff  was  very  amus¬ 
ing.  I  said  some  tolerably  lively  things ; 
but  the  ordinary  beat  us  all  hollow,  when 
it  was  contended  that  the  disposition  and 
the  mind  might  be  known  from  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  skull,  by  remarking  that  he 
had  now  an  additional  reason  to  regret 
having  come  there  without  his  wig. 

With  this  epigrammatic  touch  he  took 
his  leave,  I  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
laughing  heartily,  and  having  eaten  as 
heartily  as  we  then  laughed.  The  face¬ 
tious  sheriff  now  had  it  all  his  own  way, 
and  said  several  things,  nearly,  or  per¬ 
haps,  quite  as  good  as  those  which  I  have 
already  placed  on  record.  We  were  thus 
pleasantly  engaged,  when  the  aide-de- 
camp  of  the  gallant  .officer  in  the  blue 
and  gold, — one  of  the  city  marshal’s-men, 
entered  to  announce  that  it  was  past  nine 
o’clock,  and  to  ask  if  any  of  the  company 
chose  to  see  the  bodies  taken  down. 

“  The  bodies  !”  I  repeated  to  myself, 
and  the  application  of  that  word  to  those 
whom  1  had  previously  heard  mentioned 
but  by  their  names,  recalled  my  thoughts 
which  had  somehow  strayed  from  the 
business  of  the  morning  into  unlooked-for 
cheerfulness,  and  presented,  in  that  simple 
expression,  an  epitome  of  all  that  had 
moved  my  wonder,  curiosity,  and  com¬ 
miseration. 

Again  we  passed  through  those  parts  of 
the  prison  which  1  had  twice  before  tra¬ 
versed.  We  advanced  with  a  quicker 
step  than  when  following  those  whom  we 
now  expected  to  see  brought  to  us.  But 
with  all  the  expedition  we  could  use,  on 
reaching  the  room  from  which  the  scaf¬ 
fold  could  be  seen,  we  found  the  u  bodies” 
already  there.  Nor  was  this,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  the  least  striking  scene  which  the 
morning  brought  under  my  observation. 
The  dead  men  were  extended  side  by  side, 
on  the  stone  floor.  The  few  persons  pre¬ 
sent  gazed  on  them  in  silence,  duly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  melancholy  spectacle. 
But  in  this  part  of  the  building  a  copper 
is  established,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
provisions  for  its  inmates  is  prepared. 
There  was  a  savoury  smell  of  soup,  which 
we  could  not  help  inhaling  while  we 
gazed  on  death.  The  cooks  too  were  in 
attendance,  and  though  they,  as  became 
them,  did  all  in  their  power  to  look  de¬ 
corously  dismal,  well  as  they  managed 
their  faces,  they  could  not  so  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  their  professional  peculiarities, 
as  not  to  awaken  thoughts  which  invo¬ 
luntarily  turned  to  ludicrous  or  festive 


scenes.  Their  very  costume  was  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  general  gloom,  and  no 
sympathy  could  at  once  repress  the  jolly 
rotundity  of  their  persons. 

I  turned  my  eyes  from  them,  wishing 
to  give  myself  wholly  up  to  religious 
meditation  during  the  moments  of  my 
stay.  Just  then  the  executioner  approach¬ 
ed.  Sir  Thomas  desired  him  to  remove 
the  cap  from  the  face  of  one  of  the  suffer¬ 
ers.  He  prepared  to  comply — but  his 
first  act  was  to  place  his  hand  on  the 
more  prominent  features  and  press  them 
together.  This,  on  inquiry  being  made, 
I  learned  was  done  that  the  bystanders 
might  not  be  shocked  by  witnessing  any 
distortion  of  countenance.  Sir  Thomas 
smiled  at  the  anxiety  of  the  man  to  make 
it  appear  that  his  work  had  been  well 
performed.  The  cap  was  then  withdrawn. 
There  was  nothing  terrific  in  the  aspect 
of  the  deceased.  I  recognized  the  features 
of  the  young  man  who  had  been  so  wildly, 
so  violently  agitated,  when  about  to  suffer. 
Now  pain  was  at  an  end,  apprehension 
was  no  more,  and  he  seemed  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  sweet  repose.  His  counte¬ 
nance  was  tranquil  as  that  of  a  sleeping 
infant,  and  happier  than  the  infant,  his 
rest  was  not  in  danger  of  being  disturbed. 
While  reflecting  on  the  change  which  a 
single  hour  had  sufficed  to  produce,  I 
could  hardly  help  regarding  as  idle  the 
the  sorrow,  the  pity,  and  the  self-reproach 
for  momentary  forgetfulness  of  these, 
which  1  had  felt  ar.d  breathed  within  that 
period.  I  almost  accused  the  sufferers  of 
weakness,  for  showing  themselves  de¬ 
pressed  as  they  had  been,  while  I  felt 
disposed,  seeing  their  griefs  were,  to  all 
appearance,  terminated  for  ever,  to  de¬ 
mand  with  the  poet, 

“  And  what  is  death  we  so  unwisely  fear?” 
and  to  answer  as  he  replies  to  himself, 

41  An  end  of  all  our  busy  tumults  here.” 

Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine. 

JEU  D’E  SPRIT. 

(For  the  Mirror .) 

A  sanctified  hermit  was  heard  to  complain 
That  raiment  and  food  he  no  longer  could  gain, 
“  For,”  quoth  he  “  in  this  village  the  famine’s 
so  great 

That  there’s  not  enough  left  e’en  a  mousetrap 
to  bait.” 

A  neighbour  who  happened  to  hear  his  sad 
plaint 

Addressed  in  the  following  manner  the  saint : 

“  The  nation  will  keep  thee  to  support  splen¬ 
dour’s  throne, 

“  And  interest  will  pay  thee,  because  thou’rt 
alone." — (a  loan  J 

i  W.  G. 
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“  Now  sober  Autumn,  with  lack  lustre  eye. 
Shakes  with  a  chiding  blast  the  yellow  leaf, 
And  hears  the  woodman’s  song 
And  early  sportsman’s  foot." 


September  is  generally  accounted  the 
finest  and  most  settled  month  in  the  year. 
The  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool,  but 
possess  a  delightful  freshness,  while  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  pleasantly  warm  and 
open.  Hence  the  well-known  proverb  : 

**  September  blows  soft  till  the  fruit’s  in  th« 
loft." 

The  destruction  of  the  partridge  com¬ 
mences  with  this  month,  large  coveys  of 
which  may  now  be  seen  about  the  stubble 
fields,  and  in  the  corn,  if  any  be  left 
standing.  These  birds  get  very  shy 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  repeatedly  fired  at. 
Sportsmen,  therefore,  prefer  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  before  the  birds  get  too  wild. 
Partridges,  while  the  corn  is  standing, 
have  a  secure  retreat  from  their  numerous 
enemies  ;  but  when  the  harvest  is  gathered 
in,  they  resort  in  the  day-time  to  groves 
and  covers.  At  night,  however,  they 
return  to  the  stubble  to  avoid  foxes  and 
weasels,  &c.,  and  there  nestle  together. 

The  swallow  now  takes  his  departure 
for  milder  regions,  and  many  other  of  the 
small  billed  birds  that  feed  on  insects 
disappear  when  the  cold  weather  com¬ 
mences.  The  throstle ,  the  red-wing ,  and 


the  fieldfare ,  which  migrated  in  March, 
now  return  ;  and  the  ring-ouzel  arrives 
from  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  Alps  to 
winter  in  more  sheltered  situations.  All 
these  birds  feed  upon  berries,  of  which 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply,  in  our  woods, 
during  a  great  part  of  their  stay.  The 
throstle  and  the  red-wing  are  delicate 
eating.  The  Romans  kept  thousands  of 
them  together  in  aviaries,  and  fed  them 
with  a  sort  of  paste  made  of  bruised  figs 
and  flour,  &c.,  to  improve  the  delicacy 
and  flavour  of  their  flesh.  These  aviaries 
were  so  contrived  as  to  admit  but  little 
light ;  and  every  object  which  might 
tend  to  remind  them  of  their  former  li¬ 
berty  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight, 
such  as  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  birds, 
or  whatever  might  disturb  the  repose  ne¬ 
cessary  for  their  improvement.  Under 
this  management,  these  birds  fattened  to 
the  great  profit  of  their  proprietors,  who 
sold  them  to  Roman  epicures  for  three 
denarii ,  or  about  two  shillings  each  of 
our  money. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  the 
leaves  of  trees  begin  to  put  on  their  au¬ 
tumnal  dress.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  remarks, 
that,  about  the  25th,  the  leaves  of  the 
plane  tree  were  tawny ;  of  the  hazel, 
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yellow;  of  the  oak,  yellowish  green  ;  of 
the  sycamore,  dirty  brown ;  of  the  maple, 
pale  yellow ;  of  the  ash,  a  fine  lemon- 
colour ;  of  the  elm,  orange;  of  the  haw¬ 
thorn,  tawny  yellow  ;  of  the  cherry,  red  ; 
of  the  horn-beam,  bright  yellow  ;  of  the 
willow,  still  hoary.  Yet,  many  of  these 
tints  cannot  be  considered-  complete,  in 
some  seasons,  till  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  October. 

When  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  the 
husbandman  prepares  for  seed-time  ;  and 
the  fields  are  again  ploughed  up  for  the 
winter  corn,  rye,  and  wheat,  which  are 
sown  in  September  and  October.  The 
entrances  to  bee-hives  aie  straightened,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  wasps  and  other 
pilferers. 

gtettcmomtcal  ©ccurmtce# 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1827. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  sun  enters  the  cardinal  and  equi¬ 
noctial  sign  Libra ,  on  the  23rd  at  8  h. 
24  min.  evening,  once  more  bringing  our 
day  and  night  to  an  equal  length  ;  when 
8  deg.  of  Gemini  are  due  east,  and  4  deg. 
of  Aquarius  due  south,  all  the  planets 
having  a  direct  motion,  and  being  below 
the  horizon,  Herschel  excepted.  The 
astrological  aspects  at  this  ingress  are  as 
follow : — Saturn  is  located  in  the  third 
house;  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars  in 
the  fifth,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Jupiter 
are  in  the  sixth,  while  Herschel  occupies 
the  ninth. 

Mercur  y  is  in.  conjunction  with  Mars 
on  the  4th,  at  1  h.  morning  ;  on  the  Gth 
with  the  ifixed  star,  Kegulus,  or  Cor- 
heoni ;  with  Venus  on  the  18th,  at  mid¬ 
night;  and  in  superior  conjunction  with 
the  Sun  on  the  24th,  at  9^  h.  evening. 

Venus  ri  ses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  abou  t  4|  h.  morning,  and  towards 
the  end  at  5  |  h. 

Mars  rises,  through  the  month  at  3|  h. 
morning. 

Jupiter  is  now  gradually  receding  from 
our  view,  and  will  ere  long  be  totally 
surrounded  ’with  the  brighter  beams  of 
the  Sun ;  hi.s  eclipses  are  therefore  not 
visible. 

Saturn  is  apparently  now  fast  approach¬ 
ing  this  part  of  our  hemisphere  ;  he  rises 
on  the  1st  a  t  12i  h.  and  on  the  31st  at 
lOf  h.  evening. 

Herschel  culminates  on  the  1st  at  9  h. 

G  m.  and  or  i  the  31st  at  7  h.  12  m. 

If  the  re  ader  will  refer  to  page  131  of 
the  8th  vol.  of  the  Mirror,  he  will  find 
his  attention  invited  to  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  thf  j  principal  northern  stars  and 


constellations  for  September  last  year ; 
their  present  appearance  is  precisely 
similar.  Pasche. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

“  THE  WOODSMAN.” 

A  german  newspaper  contains  a  strange 
account — avouched  with  as  much  appa¬ 
rent  accuracy  almost  as  those  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  mermaids  lately  seen  off  our 
own  coast,  or  the  sea-serpent  that  visits 
the  shores  of  America — of  a  conversion 
lately  worked  upon  the  morals  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  robber,  by  a  supernatural  visitation 
in  the  forest  of  Wildeshausen.  The  hero 
of  the  tale,  whose  name  is  Conrad  Brauns- 
velt,  but  who  was  better  known  by  the 
cognomen  of  “  The  Woodsman,”  was 
drinking  one  evening  at  a  small  inn  on 
the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Wildeshausen, 
when  a  traveller,  well  mounted,  and  car¬ 
rying  a  portmanteau  on  his  horse  behind 
him,  came  up  by  the  road  which  runs 
from  the  direction  of  Hanover.  The 
stranger,  after  inquiring  if  he  could  be 
accommodated  with  a  bed,  led  his  horse 
away  to  the  stable,  and  in  doing  this,  left 
his  portmanteau  upon  a  bench  within  the 
house — which  Conrad  immediately,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  tried  the  weight  of. 
He  had  just  discovered  that  the  valise 
was  unusually  heavy,  when  the  return  of 
the  traveller  compelled  him  to  desist ; 
but  his  curiosity,  without  any  farther 
effort,  was  not  long  ungratified ;  for  the 
stranger  soon  opened  it  before  him,  as  it 
seemed,  to  take  out  some  articles  which 
were  necessary  for  his  use  at  night ;  and 
displayed  in  the  process  several  large 
bags — larger  almost  than  the  machine 
would  have  seemed  able  to  contain — 
which  were  evidently  full  of  gold  or  silver 
money.  The  cupidity  of  Conrad  was 
excited  by  this  view,  and  he  would  gladly 
have  at  once  secured  the  prize  even  at  the 
hazard  of  a  personal  struggle  with  the 
stranger  ;  but  the  people  of  the  inn  (ac¬ 
cording  to  his  account  afterwards)  were 
such  as  would  have  expected  a  portion  of 
the  spoil.  For  this  reason,  although  un¬ 
willingly,  and  trusting  himself  to  sleep 
little,  lest  by  any  chance  the  prey  should 
escape  him,  he  abandoned  his  design  of 
robbery,  for  that  night;  and  on  the  next 
morning,  having  learned  which  way  the 
stranger  travelled — for  the  latter  exhibited 
no  suspicions  or  apprehension  of  those 
about  him,  but  spoke  freely  of  his  in¬ 
tended  road,  though  he  never  mentioned 
anything  of  the  charge  he  carried — having 
ascertained  this  fact,  he  allowed  the  rider 
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to  depart,  and  after  a  short  time,  followed 
by  a  shorter  track  through  the  forest, 
which  was  practicable  only  to  persons  on 
toot,  and  which  would  enable  him,  had 
he  even  started  later,  easily  to  overtake 
the  mounted  traveller.  Now,  knowing 
that  his  nearer  road  saved,  as  has  been 
noticed,  full  a  league  of  ground,  the 
“  Woodsman”  moved  on  slowly  ;  and 
accounted  that,  when  he  reached  the  point 
at  which  they  were  to  meet,  he  should 
still  have  some  time  to  wait  for  the 
stranger ;  on  emerging,  however,  into  the 
high  road,  he  found  him  to  his  surprise 
already  approaching  ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  extraordinary,  mounted  upon  a  black 
horse,  when  that  on  which  he  had  left 
the  inn,  had  certainly  seemed  to  be  a 
brown.  The  portmanteau,  however,  which 
was  all  that  Conrad  looked  to,  was  still 
behind  the  traveller,  and  on  he  came 
riding  as  if  nothing  at  all  was  the  matter: 
the  ‘,t  Woodsman”  never  hung  back,  or 
staid  reflecting,  but  levelled  his  rifle,  and 
called  upon  him  to  “  Stand  and  deliver,” 
or  his  next  moment  was  his  last.  The 
traveller  upon  this  pulled  up  his  horse 
with  an  air  of  great  coolness  ?  and,  look¬ 
ing  upon  Conrad,  said  something,  which, 
as  the  robber  since  says,  he  verily  believes 
was — “  That  he  hoped  he  had  not  kept 
him  waiting  /” — or  words  to  that  pur¬ 
pose;  but  he  was  too  busy  at  the  time  to 
pay  much  attention  to  discourse.  “  Do 
you  know  who  it  is  you  are  going  to  rob 
though  ?”  asked  the  stranger,  addressing 
the  “  Woodsman”  directly.  “  Not  1,” 
replied  the  latter,  boldly  :  u  but,  if  you 
were  der  Dyvel  himself,  descend  from  that 
horse,  and  deliver  the  bags  of  money  that 
you  have  on  you,  or  you  shall  die  !” 
Upon  this,  the  black  rider  said  no  more ; 
but  dismounted  quietly,  although  he  had 
pistols  in  his  holsters  ;  and  Conrad,  im¬ 
mediately  taking  the  portmanteau  from 
the  horse’s  back,  was  so  eager  to  be  sure 
of  the  contents,  that  he  drew  his  knife, 
and  cut  the  fastenings  on  the  spot.  In 
the  meantime,  the  traveller  might  have 
fallen  upon  him  unawares,  and  to  advan¬ 
tage,  but  the  “  Woodsman”  endeavoured 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  him,  while  he  went 
on  forcing  the  valise  open  as  well  as  he 
could.  At  length  the  straps  were  all  cut, 
and  the  robber  thrust  his  hands  in  eagerly, 
making  sure  to  find  the  bags  which  he 
had  seen  the  preceding  evening,  for  he 
had  distinctly  felt  them  from  the  outside. 
But,  when  he  drew  out  his  hands,  there 
was  in  one  only  a  halter ,  and  in  the  other 
a  piece  of  brass  in  the  shape  of  a  gibbet  ! 
And,  at  the  same  moment,  a  gripe  was 
laid  upon  his  arm  ;  and  a  deep  low  voice, 
which  seemed  to  be  close  beside  him, 
pronounced  the  words,  u  This  shall  be  tlig 


fate  /”  When  he  turned  round  in  horror 
and  consternation,  the  horse,  and  the  rider, 
and  the  portmanteau,  all  were  gone  ;  and 
he  found  himself  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  inn  door  which  he  had  quitted  in  the 
morning,  with  the  halter  and  the  brass 
gibbet  still  remaining  in  his  hand.  The 
narrative  states  farther,  that  this  horrible 
rencontre  so  affected  Conrad  Braunsvelt, 
that  he  forthwith  delivered  himself  up  to 
the  rangers  of  the  forest,  and  was  sent  to 
Cassel  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  Grand 
Duke.  He  is  now  confined  in  an  asylum 
for  repentant  criminals,  desirous  of  being 
restored  to  society  ;  and  his  miraculous 
warning  is  noted  in  the  records  of  the 
institution. — Monthly  Magazine. 


CAMBRIAN  CONVIVIALITY. 

“  Cloth  must  we  wear. 

Eat  beef,  and  drink  beer, 

Though  the  dead  go  to  bier.” 

Old  Ballad. 

There  is  something  refreshing,  and  not 
a  little  inspiriting,  in  the  scanty  relics  of 
those  hearty  customs  and  pastimes  which 
imparted  such  a  manly  tone  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  ancestors  ;  but  now,  like  the 
ruined  castle,  or  the  old  ivied  abbey,  they 
have  become  objects  of  admiration  rather 
than  sources  of  delight.  Fifty  years  ago, 
the  inhabitants  of  North  Wales,  a  rude 
and  blunt  race  even  now,  were  far  less 
sophisticated  by  modern  refinement  than 
they  are  at  present ;  and  it  was  then  a 
common  matter  for  the  Penteulu ,  or  head 
of  the  family,  to  dine  in  the  large  stone 
hall  of  the  mansion — he  and  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  friends  at  a  table,  raised  on  a  Dais 
— and  his  numerous  tenants  and  depen¬ 
dants  at  another  table  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  said  hall.  Then  came  the 
wassailing — worthy  of  the  days  of  Arthur 
— wine  for  the  upper  table  ;  ale,  medd, 
(mead,)  and  spirits  for  the  other;  and 
after  all  came  the  friendly  contest  at  some 
manly  game — wrestling,  racing,  pitching 
the  bar,  or  the  like.  At  a  period  some¬ 
what  later,  these  boisterous  pastimes  be¬ 
gan  to  degenerate  ;  and  the  Welsh  squire 
became  more  polished,  but  not,  perhaps, 
more  happy.  Still  the  custom  of  inordi¬ 
nate  potation  fondly  clung  to  him.  Im¬ 
mediately  contiguous  to  every  mansion  of 
any  magnitude  was  erected  a  summer¬ 
house,  usually  situated  in  a  spot,  selected 
for  the  beauty  of  the  scene  which  it  com¬ 
manded  ;  and  to  this  sanctum  did  the 
gentlemen  retire  after  dinner,  to  enjoy, 
unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  the  ladies, 
a  full  indulgence  in  that  boisterous  carou¬ 
sal,  which  their  bluff  hearts  so  dearly 
loved.  But  these  good  and  glorious  cus¬ 
toms  have  died  the  death,  and  gone  the 
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way,  of  all  perishable  things ;  they  are 
gone,  as  are  those  jovial  souls  who  gave 
them  life  and  buoyancy  ;  but  the  eternal 
hills,  which  echoed  to  their  merriment 
and  glee — they  remain  unaltered  by  time, 
and  unshaken  by  the  storms  which  have 
passed  over  them. 

Yet  is  there  still  much  jovial  heartiness 
in  the  festive  revelry  of  the  mountaineers. 
One  scene,  in  which  I  was  a  participator, 
I  will  endeavour  to  portray — it  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  my  memory  by  more  than  one 
token  of  grateful  reminiscence.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1825  that  I  left  London 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  sought  among  my 
native  hills  a  reparation  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  half-a-dozen  years  of  hard  and  un¬ 
ceasing  toil.  Two  days  after  my  arrival 
in  Merionethshire  was  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  Robert  Williams  Vaughan, 
Bsq.,  of  Nannau,  the  only  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Williams  Vaughan,  Bart.,  and 
member  for  the  county  ;  a  gentleman  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  his  heart 
is  replete  with  every  noble  and  benevolent 
attribute,  and  that  his  mind  is  dignified 
by  practical  wisdom,  sound  sense,  and 
energy  to  direct,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
dependents,  the  fine  and  Christian  virtues 
which  he  possesses.  “  Come  up  to  Nan¬ 
nau, ”  is  his  encouraging  address  to  the 
labourer,  when  the  hardships  of  winter 
are  pressing  upon  the  poor  :  “  Come  up 
to  Nannau,  show  me  that  you  are  willing 
to  work,  and  I  will  give  you  your  wages.” 
It  is  for  benevolence  like  this,  well  and 
usefully  exercised,  that  Sir  Robert  Vaughan 
is  especially  remarkable,  as  well  also  for 
all  those  qualities  which  adorn  and  dignify 
the  British  country  gentleman.  Always 
careful  of  the  welfare,  habits,  and  com¬ 
forts  of  the  poor  around  him ;  patronizing 
the  industry,  ingenuity,  and  good  con¬ 
duct  of  his  more  humble  countrymen,  and 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and 
the  poor ;  hospitable  in  the  extreme ; 
kind,  affable,  and  friendly  to  all,  he  ful¬ 
fils  in  every  respect  the  happy  duties  of 
the  wealthy  British  landholder ;  and  by 
his  generous  courtesy  he  has  ensured  to 
himself  the  perfect  esteem  of  every  person 
who  knows  him.  Living  in  the  midst  of 
a  cheerful  and  contented  tenantry,  the 
chieftain  as  it  were  of  a  devoted  clan,  the 
proprietor  of  Nannau  may  be  truly  termed 
a  happy  man.  The  empty  blandishments 
of  the  world  have  no  charms  for  him,  nor 
have  its  ephemeral  pleasures  any  allure¬ 
ment  ;  for,  like  the  gallant  knight  of 
Peugwern,  when  invited  by  Henry  the 
Seventh  to  share  the  honors  of  his  court, 
for  services  rendered  at  Bosworth  Field, 
he  would  meekly  but  promptly  reply, 
“  Sire  !  I  love  to  dwell  among  mine  own 
people.”  Such  is  Sir  Hubert  Vaughan 


of  Nannau,  whose  memory  will  be  long 
and  fondly  cherished  by  those  who  have 
enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  witnessed  his 
calm,  manly,  and  useful  virtues. 

We  sat  down  to  dinner,  about  forty  in 
number,  occupying  two  tables  placed  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  in  the  spacious  dining¬ 
room  of  the  mansion.  Choice  fish  of  every 
kind  ;  venison  from  Nannau  Park,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  delicious  flavour  of  its  fat 
bucks  ;  mountain-mutton,  from  the  fer¬ 
tile  pastures  of  Llanfachreth ;  the  noble 
sirloin,  and,  in  fact,  every  substantial 
delicacy  that  wealth  could  procure,  pressed 
even  to  groaning  the  broad  tables  of  our 
host ;  while  the  harper  in  the  hall  twanged 
his  instrument  with  a  force  and  a  fury, 
that  plainly  showed  his  previous  intimacy 
with  the  good  cheer  of  the  place.  But 
noble  and  magnificent  as  our  entertain¬ 
ment  was  in  the  eating  department,  it  was 
infinitely  surpassed  by  that  which  was 
devoted  to  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  No 
sooner  was  the  brief  and  scarcely  audible 
grace  pronounced  by  the  chaplain,  than  in 
marched  old  Pearson,  the  gray-headed 
butler,  bearing  in  each  hand  a  goblet,  in 
form  like  an  acorn,  and  fashioned  of  the 
dark  polished  oak  of  the  far-famed  Spirits- 
Blasted  Tree,*  richly  ornamented  witli 
appropriate  silver  emblems.  One  of  these 
was  placed  reversed  by  the  side  of  the 
president  and  croupier  of  each  table,  and 
presently  afterwards  flanked  by  a  huge 
silver  tankard  of  foaming  ale,  strong 
enough  almost  to  blow  into  the  air  a  first- 
rate  man-of-war.  Filling  this  goblet, 
which  held  very  nearly  a  pint,  the  pre¬ 
sident  made  his  speech  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  young  ’squire,  and  drain¬ 
ing  it  dry,  passed  it  on  to  his  left-hand 
neighbour.  The  croupier  did  the  same, 
and  like  the  great  bear  of  Bradwardine, 
did  the  acorn  of  Nannau  begin  to  make 
its  rounds,  in  a  manner  quite  as  fearful 
to  me  as  was  the  terrific  approach  ot  the 
bear  aforesaid  to  the  heir  of  Waverley 
Honor.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  sat  be¬ 
tween  two  determined  and  well-seasoned 
topers,  who  took  especial  care  that  I 
should  not  only  fill  to  each  toast,  but 
drain  the  cup  to  the  very  bottom  ;  so 
that,  novice  as  I  was  in  this  sort  of  hila¬ 
rity,  I  found  myself,  in  a  very  short 
time,  lying  down  under  a  laburnum  tree 
in  the  lawn,  and  composing  myself  very 
comfortably — no,  not  very  comfortably- — 

*  This  Mas  ail  old  blasted  oak,  standing  a  few 
years  ago  in  Nannau  Park,  to  the  infinite  horri- 
fication  of  the  honest  mountaineers.  Tradition 
had  imbued  it  with  a  terrible  and  awful  influent  e 
—for,  some  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  the 
gigantic  skeleton  of  a  warrior  was  found  incased 
in  its  trunk,  and  grasping  with  its  bony  fingers  a 
long  and  ponderous  sword.  It  was  blown  down 
oue  stormy  night,  and  the  wood  has  been  manu¬ 
factured  into  a  Variety  of  articles. 
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to  sleep.  1  bad  my  sleep,  however ;  and 
when  I  awoke  and  re-entered  the  house, 
a  merry  group  of  guests  had  surrounded 
the  harper  in  the  hall,  and  were  singing 
Penillion  at  full  stretch,  to  the  now  un¬ 
steady  and  somewhat  discordant  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  minstrel ;  the  laugh  was 
of  course  against  me,  but  good-nature, 
rather  than  contempt,  characterised  the 
bantering,  and  I  bore  it  all  in  good  part. 
The  party  broke  up  about  eleven,  and 
before  midnight  1  was  at  home,  after  a 
magnificent  walk  of  three  miles,  over  the 
mountains,  in  the  moonlight. 

The  Inspector. 


artje  stuttor, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

NEW  WORKS. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  following  observations,  recorded  in 
Mr.  Cunningham’s  Two  Years  in  New 
South  W ales ,  are  as  valuable  as  they  are 
interesting  ;  for  hitherto  we  have  known 
but  little  of  the  natural  history  of  that 
country  : — 

Trees. — Trees  here  appear  to  follow  the 
same  laws  as  other  vegetable  substances,  re¬ 
garding  the  effects  they  produce  upon  the 
soil  wherein  they  grow.  It  has  long  been 
remarked  in  America,  that  on  the  forests 
being  cut  down,  young  trees  of  a  different 
species  sprout  up  in  place  of  the  old  ones ; 
and  here  the  same  remark,  in  a  great 
measure,  holds  good, — acacias  very  com¬ 
monly  making  their  appearance  on  land 
that  has  been  once  under  cultivation,  and 
afterwards  permitted  to  relapse  into  a  state 
of  nature.  From  this  circumstance  it 
should  seem,  that  trees,  like  other  vege¬ 
tables,  extract  a  particular  substance  from 
the  ground,  which  substance  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  should  be  restored  before  the  same 
species  of  tree  can  be  readily  grown  a  se¬ 
cond  time, — a  restoration  to  be  effected, 
perhaps,  by  such  chemical  changes  in  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  soil  as  may 
arise  from  the  cultivation  of  other  species. 

Fruits — Of  native  fruits,  we  possess 
raspberries  equal  in  flavour  and  not  other¬ 
wise  distinguishable  from  the  English. 
They  grow  plentifully  on  the  alluvial 
banks  of  Hunter’s  river,  and  supply  a 
yearly  Christmas  feast  to  the  birds.  Our 
native  currants  are  strongly  acidulous, 
like  the  cranberry,  and  make  an  excellent 
preserve  when  mixed  with  the  raspberry. 
They  grow  on  low  shrubs  not  higher 
han  the  whortleberry  bush.  Our  cher¬ 


ries  are  destitute  both  of  pleasant  taste 
and  flavour,  and  have  the  stone  adhering 
to  their  outside.  Our  native  pears  are 
tolerably  tempting  to  the  look,  but  defy 
both  mastication  and  digestion,  being  the 
pendulous  seed-pods  of  a  tree  here,  and 
their  outer  husks  of  such  a  hard  woody 
consistence,  as  to  put  the  edge  of  even  a 
well-tempered  knife  to  proof  of  its  quali¬ 
ties  in  slicing  them  down.  The  burwan 
is  a  nut  much  relished  by  our  natives, 
who  prepare  it  by  roasting  and  immersion 
in  a  running  stream,  to  free  it  from  its 
poisonous  qualities.  The  jibbong  is  an¬ 
other  tasteless  fruit,  as  well  as  the  Jive- 
corners ,  much  relished  by  children.  The 
wild  potato  strongly  resembles  the  species 
now  in  use  in  Europe,  but  the  3tenr  and 
leaf  are  essentially  different.  It  grows  on 
the  loose  flooded  alluvial  margins  of  the 
rivers,  and  at  one  period  of  the  year  com¬ 
poses  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  natives, 
having  the  watery  look  and  taste  of  the 
yam.  Of  foreign  fruits  now  climatized 
we  possess  a  great  variety.  Here  are 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  nectarines,  apri¬ 
cots,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  figs,  lo- 
quats,  grenadillos,  quinces,  pears,  apples, 
mulberries,  pomegranates,  grapes,  olives, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  bananas,  guavas, 
pineapples,  and  English  and  Cape  goose¬ 
berries  and  currants.  Of  shell-fruits  we 
have  the  almond,  walnut,  chestnut,  and 
filbert ;  and  of  other  garden  fruits,  straw¬ 
berries,  melons,  peppers,  &c. 

Melons  and  pumpkins  will  absolutely 
overrun  you,  if  you  do  not  give  them  most 
bounteous  scope,  and  you  need  want  nei¬ 
ther  water  nor  musk-melons  for  six  or 
eight  months  yearly  on  an  average,  if  you 
duly  time  the  sowings.  Nothing  can  ex¬ 
ceed  their  rich  juiciness  and  flavour,  and 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth  is  almost 
miraculous,  when  a  few  showers  of  rain 
temper  the  hot  days.  The  pumpkin 
makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
apple  in  a  pie,  when  soured  and  sweet¬ 
ened  to  a  proper  temper  by  lemons  and 
sugar.  The  black  children  absolutely 
dance  and  scream  when  they  see  one, 
pumpkin  and  sugar  being  their  delight. 
To  the  half  of  a  shrivelled  pumpkin 
hanging  at  the  door  of  my  tent  on  my 
first  essay  in  settling,  one  of  our  sooty 
satyrs  could  do  nothing  for  some  minutes 
but  fidget  and  skip ;  and  with  his  eyes 
sparkling,  and  countenance  beaming  with 
ecstacy,  exclaim,  JDam  my  eye,  pam- 
bucan  ;  dam  my  eye,  pambucan  /”  such 
being  the  nearest  point  they  can  attain  to 
the  right  pronunciation  of  their  favourite 
fruit. 

Birds.  —  VYe  are  not  moved  here  with 
the  deep  mellow  note  of  the  blackbird, 
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poured  out  from  beneath  some  low  stunted 
bush  ;  nor  thrilled  with  the  wild  warblings 
of  the  thrush,  perched  on  the  top  of  some 
tall  sapling  ;  nor  charmed  with  the  blithe 
carol  of  the  lark  as  we  proceed  early  afield  ; 
none  of  our  birds  at  all  rivalling  these 
divine  songsters  in  realising  the  poetical 
idea  of  the  44  music  of  the  grove  while 
44  parrots’  chattering”  must  supply  the 
place  of  44  nightingales’  singing”  in  the 
future  amorous  lays  of  our  sighing  Cela¬ 
dons.  We  have  our  lark  certainly,  but 
both  his  appearance  and  note  are  a  most 
wretched  parody  upon  the  bird  our  English 
poets  have  made  so  many  fine  similes 
about.  He  will  mount  from  the  ground, 
and  rise  fluttering  upward  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  a  few  of  the  starting 
notes  of  the  English  lark ;  but  on  reaching 
the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  so,  down  he 
drops  suddenly  and  mutely,  diving  into 
concealment  among  the  long  grass,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  pitiful  attempt.  For  the 
pert,  frisky  robin,  pattering  and  pecking 
against  the  windows  in  the  dull  days  of 
winter,  we  have  the  lively  44  superb  war¬ 
bler,”  with  his  blue  shining  plumage  and 
his  long  tapering  tail,  picking  up  the 
crumbs  at  our  doors  ;  while  the  pretty 
little  redbills,  of  the  size  and  form  of  the 
goldfinch,  constitute  the  sparrow'  of  our 
clime,  flying  in  flocks  about  our  houses, 
and  building  their  soft  downy  pigmy 
nests  in  the  orange,  peach,  and  lemon 
trees  surrounding  them.  Nor  are  we 
without  our  rural  noters  of  the  time,  to 
call  us  to  our  early  task,  and  warn  us  of 
evening’s  close.  The  loud  and  discordant 
noise  of  the  laughing  jackass ,  (or  settler's 
clock ,  as  he  is  called,)  as  he  takes  up  his 
roost  on  the  withered  bough  of  one  of  our 
tallest  trees,  acquaints  us  that  the  sun 
has  just  dipped  behind  the  hills,  and  that 
it  is  time  to  trudge  homewards ;  while 
the  plaintive  notes  of  the  curlew,  and  the 
wild  and  dismal  screechings  of  the  flying 
squirrel,  skimming  from  branch  to  branch, 
whisper  us  to  retire  to  our  bedchambers. 
In  the  morning,  again,  the  dull  monoto¬ 
nous  double  note  of  the  whee-whee ,  (so 
named  from  the  sound  of  its  calls,) 
chiming  in  at  as  regular  intervals  as  the 
tick  of  a  clock,  warns  us  to  rub  our  eyes 
and  con  over  the  tasks  of  the  impending 
day,  as  it  is  but  half  an  hour  to  dawn  ; 
till  again  the  loud  laughter  of  the  jackass 
summons  us  to  turn  out,  and  take  a  peep 
at  the  appearance  of  the  morning,  which 
just  begins  to  glimmer  beyond  the  dusky 
outline  of  the  eastern  hills. 

Animals. — Our  wild  animals  are  nu¬ 
merous,  but  few  of  them  carnivorous,  and 
none  of  a  size  to  endanger  human  life. 
The  native  dog  is  generally  believed  to  be 


an  importation,  being  deficient  of  the 
false  uterus  or  pouch  characterising  ail 
cur  other  quadrupeds.  He  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  Chinese  dog  in  form  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  being  either  of  a  reddish  or  dark 
colour,  with  shaggy  hair,  long  bushy  tail, 
prick  ears,  large  head,  and  slightly  taper¬ 
ing  nose  ;  in  size  he  reminds  one  of  a 
shepherd’s  dog,  running  with  considerable 
speed,  and  snapping  in  attack  or  defence. 
He  does  not  bark,  but  howls  in  melan¬ 
choly  sort,  when  prowding  in  quest  of 
prey,  and  has  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour, 
which  makes  European  dogs  shy  at  first 
of  attacking  him,  doubtless  intimidated 
too  by  his  snapping  mode  of  fighting ; 
for  it  is  observed  of  poodles,  and  all  which 
snap,  that  few  other  dogs  are  fond  of  en¬ 
gaging  them.  He  is  most  destructive  on 
breaking  in  among  a  flock  of  sheep,  as 
he  bites  a  piece  out  of  every  one  he  seizes ; 
not  holding  fast  and  worrying  dead  like 
the  fox,  but  snapping  at  all  he  can  over-, 
take,  till  twenty  or  thirty  may  be  killed 
by  one  dog,  there  being  something  so  pe¬ 
culiarly  venomous  in  their  bite  that  few 
recover  from  it.  Their  cross  with  the 
tame  dog  forms  a  very  useful  breed  for 
emu-hunting,  and  many  even  of  the  pure 
ones  are  caught  young,  tamed  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  bred  up  to  hunt  emus  and  kan¬ 
garoos.  They  have  as  many  pups  as  the 
tame  dog,  littering  either  in  some  hollow 
log,  deserted  ant-hill,  hole  in  the  ground, 
or  thick  brush.  They  will  hunt,  kill, 
and  devour  a  tame  dog  also,  if  a  troop  of 
them  can  catch  him  alone.  A  settler  in 
the  interior  informed  me,  that,  while  out 
hunting  one  morning,  he  observed  his 
dog  running  direct  towards  him  at  full 
speed,  with  two  large  native  dogs  close  at 
his  heels  ;  and  so  eager  were  they  to  seize 
their  prey,  that  his  own  dog  was  actually 
sheltered  between  his  legs,  and  the  native 
dogs  within  pistol-shot,  before  they  per¬ 
ceived  their  danger.  Hence  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  shoot  one  of  them.  The  native 
cat  is  the  only  other  carnivorous  animal 
we  possess  ;  but  its  depredations  extend 
no  farther  than  the  poultry-yard.  It  is 
small  and  long-bodied,  with  a  long  tail, 
claws  like  a  common  cat,  a  nose  like  a 
pig,  striped  down  the  sides  with  brown 
and  black,  and  dotted  over  with  white 
spots.  It  climbs  trees  and  preys  on  birds 
while  they  sleep,  being  a  night  animal. 


FARM-HOUSES  ON  THE  SNEEUWBER& 
MOUNTAINS. 

The  farm-houses  in  the  Sneeuwberg,  and 
in  most  of  the  colder  districts  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  are  usually  of  the  following  de¬ 
scription  : — The  house  resembles  a  large 
barn  divided  into  two  or  three  apartments 
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One  of  these  is  the  kitchon,  which  also 
serves  for  the  sitting  and  eating  apart¬ 
ment.  In  the  others  the  family  sleep  ; 
while,  in  the  outer  one  already  mentioned, 
visiters  and  travellers  are  accommodated 
with  a  rush  mat,  a  feather  bed,  and  a 
coverlet  spread  on  the  clay  floor.  In  this 
situation  I  have  often  enjoyed,  after  a 
fatiguing  day’s  ride,  the  most  balmy  re¬ 
pose  ;  while  a  swarthy  train  of  slaves  and 
Hottentots  were  moving  round  the  em¬ 
bers  of  the  fire,  wrapped  in  their  sheep¬ 
skin  mantles,  and  dogs,  cats,  and  fowls 
were  trampling  over  my  body.  The  more 
wealthy  and  long  settled  families,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  have  the  kitchen  separate 
from  their  sitting-room.  In  such  houses 
curtained  beds,  and  other  articles  of  de¬ 
cent  furniture,  are  not  unfrequently  found ; 
but  the  poorer  classes  are  content  with  a 
few  thong-bottomed  chairs  and  stools, 
two  or  three  wagon-chests,  and  a  couple 
of  deal  tables.  At  one  of  the  latter  sits 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  with  a  tea-urn 
and  a  chafing-dish  before  her,  dealing 
out  every  now  and  then  tea-water ,  or 
coffee,  and  elevating  her  sharp  shrill  voice 
occasionally  to  keep  the  dilatory  slaves 
and  Hottentots  at  their  duty.  In  this 
same  apartment  is  also  invariably  to  be 
seen  the  carcass  of  a  sheep  killed  in  the 
morning,  and  hung  up  under  the  eye  of 
the  mistress,  to  be  served  out  frugally  for 
the  day’s  provision  as  it  may  be  required. 
The  houses,  being  without  any  ceiling, 
are  open  to  the  thatch  ;  and  the  rafters 
are  generally  hung  full  of  the  ears  of  In¬ 
dian  corn,  leaves  or  rolls  of  tobacco,  slices 
of  dried  meat,  called  bill  tongue ,  &c. 
The  last  is  a  sort  of  ham  from  the  mus¬ 
cular  part  of  the  thigh  of  the  ox,  or  the 
larger  species  of  antelopes  ;  it  is  very  con¬ 
venient  for  carrying  on  journeys,  and  is 
found  in  the  boor’s  houses  in  every  part 
of  the  colony.  It  is  cut  into  very  thin 
slices,  and  eaten  with  bread  and  butter, 
or  with  bread  and  the  melted  fat  of  the 
sheep’s  tail,  which  is  a  common  substi¬ 
tute  for  butter  ;  either  way  it  is  no  con¬ 
temptible  dish  when  one  is  a  little  hun¬ 
gry,  and  many  a  time  1  have  heartily 
enjoyed  it. 

A  traveller,  on  arriving,  if  it  does  not 
happen  to  be  meal-time,  is  always  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  cup  of  tea,  without  sugar, 
milk,  or  bread  ;  unless  occasionally,  when 
you  may  be  favoured  with  a  small  piece 
of  sugar-candy  out  of  a  tin  snuff-box,  to 
be  kept  in  your  mouth  to  sweeten  the 
bitter  beverage  as  it  passes.  When  their 
tea  and  coffee  are  exhausted,  a  succeda- 
neum  is  found  in  roasted  grain,  prepared 
in  the  same  way  as  Hunt’s  radical  coffee, 
which,  if  not  very  palatable,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  refreshment  to  a  thirsty  and  weary 


traveller.  They  never  think  of  asking 
you  to  eat  unless  at  meal-time  ;  but  then 
you  are  expected  to  draw  in  your  chair, 
and  help  yourself,  without  invitation,  in 
the  same  easy  manner  as  one  of  the  fa¬ 
mily.  The  dishes  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  mutton  stewed  in  sheep’s-tail  fat, 
or  boiled  to  rags ;  sometimes  with  very 
palatable  soup,  and  a  dish  of  boiled  corn, 
maize,  or  pumpkin.  Cayenne-pepper, 
vinegar,  and  few  home-made  pickles,  are 
also  usually  produced  to  relish  the  simple 
fare,  which,  served  up  twice  a  day,  forms, 
with  tea-water  and  the  soopie ,  or  dram  of 
Cape  brandy,  the  amount  of  their  luxu¬ 
ries.  In  this  quarter  of  the  colony,  how¬ 
ever,  I  found  every  where  excellent  bread; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  farmers  of 
Bruintjes-Hoogte  and  the  Sneeuwberg 
appeared  in  much  more  independent  and 
comfortable  circumstances  than  those 
along  the  coast. 

Thompson's  Southern  Africa. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  DUMB. 

The  Banian  hospital  at  Surat  is  a  most 
remarkable  institution  ;  it  consists  of  a 
large  plot  of  ground,  enclosed  with  high 
walls,  divided  into  several  courts  or  wards, 
for  the  accommodation  of  animals ;  in 
sickness  they  are  attended  with  the  ten- 
derest  care,  and  find  a  peaceful  asylum 
for  the  infirmities  of  age.  When  an  ani¬ 
mal  breaks  a  limb,  or  is  otherwise  dis¬ 
abled  from  serving  his  master,  he  carries 
him  to  the  hospital,  and,  indifferent  to 
what  nation  or  caste  the  owner  may  be¬ 
long,  the  patient  is  never  refused  admit¬ 
tance.  If  he  recover,  he  cannot  be  re¬ 
claimed,  but  must  remain  in  the  hospital 
for  life,  subject  to  the  duty  of  drawing 
water  for  those  pensioners  debilitated  by 
age  or  disease  from  procuring  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  At  my  visit,  the  hospital  con¬ 
tained  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  a  variety 
of  birds,  with  an  aged  tortoise,  who  was 
known  to  have  been  there  for  seventy-five 
years.  The  most  extraordinary  ward  was 
that  appropriated  to  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and 
other  noxious  vermin.  The  overseers  of 
the  hospital  frequently  hire  beggars  from 
the  streets,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  to  pass 
a  night  among  the  fleas,  lice,  and  bugs, 
on  the  express  condition  of  suffering  them 
to  enjoy  their  feast  without  molestation. 

Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs. 


Stseful  Uomesttc 

NORFOLK  PUNCH.  NO.  1. 

In  twenty  quarts  of  French  brandy  put 
the  peels  of  thirty  lemons  and  thirty 
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oranges,  pared  so  thin  that  not  the  least 
of  the  white  is  left ;  infuse  twelve  hours. 
Have  ready  thirty  quarts  of  cold  water 
that  has  been  boiled ;  put  to  it  fifteen 
pounds  of  double- refined  sugar;  and  when 
well  mixed,  pour  it  upon  the  brandy  and 
peels,  adding  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and 
of  twenty-four  lemons  ;  mix  well.  Then 
strain,  through  a  fine  hair-sieve,  into  a 
very  clean  barrel  that  has  held  spirits, 
and  put  two  quarts  of  new  milk.  Stir, 
and  then  bung  it  close ;  let  it  stand  six 
weeks  in  a  warm  cellar  ;  bottle  the  liquor 
for  use,  taking  great  care  that  the  bottles 
are  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  the  corks 
of  the  best  quality  and  well  put  in.  This 
liquor  will  keep  many  years,  and  im¬ 
proves  by  age. —  The  Vintner's  Guide. 

NORFOLK  PUNCH.  NO.  2. 

Pare  six  lemons  and  three  Seville  oranges 
very  thin  ;  squeeze  the  juice  into  a  large 
jar  ;  put  to  it  two  quarts  of  brandy,  one 
of  white  wine,  and  one  of  milk,  and  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  sugar.  Let  it  be 
mixed,  and  then  covered  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Strain  through  a  jelly-bag  till 
clear,  then  bottle  it. — Ibid. 

TO  MANAGE  AND  IMPROVE  RED  PORT 
WINE  WHEN  POOR  AND  THIN. 

If  your  wines  be  sound,  but  wanting  in 
body,  colour,  and  flavour,  draw  out  thirty 
or  forty  gallons,  and  return  the  same 
quantity  of  young  and  rich  wines,  such 
as  are  generally  brought  to  this  country 
for  that  purpose ;  to  a  can  of  which  put 
a  quart  of  colouring,  with  a  bottle  of  wine 
or  brandy,  in  which  half  an  ounce  of 
powdered  cochineal  has  been  previously 
mixed.  Whisk  it  well  together,  and  put 
it  in  your  cask,  stirring  it  well  about  with 
a  staff ;  and  if  not  bright  in  about  a  week 
or  ten  days,  you  may  fine  it  for  use  ; 
previous  to  which,  put  in  at  different 
times  a  gallon  of  good  brandy.  If  Port 
wines  are  short  of  body,  put  a  gallon  or 
two  of  brandy  into  each  pipe,  as  you  see 
necessary.  If  the  wines  be  in  your  own 
stock,  put  it  in  by  a  quart  or  two  at  a 
time,  as  it  feeds  the  wine  better  in  this 
way  than  putting  it  in  all  at  once  ;  but, 
if  your  wines  are  in  a  bonded  cellar,  pro¬ 
cure  a  funnel  that  will  go  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cask,  that  the  brandy  may 
be  completely  incorporated  with  the  wine. 
When  your  Port  is  thus  made  fine  and 
pleasant,  bottle  it  off,  taking  care  to  pack 
it  in  a  temperate  place  with  saw-dust  or 
dry  sand,  after  which  it  will  not  be  pro¬ 
per  to  drink  for  at  least  two  months. 
WThen  laying  your  wines  down  in  bottles 
you  should  never  use  new  deal  saw-dust, 
as  that  causes  it  to  fret  too  much,  and 
often  communicates  a  strong  turpentine 


smell  through  tire  corks  to  the  wine.— 
Ibid. 

RED  CURRANT  WINE. 

Take  seventy  pounds  of  red  currants, 
bruised  and  pressed,  good  moist  sugar 
forty-five  pounds,  water  sufficient  to  fill 
up  a  fifteen-gallon  cask,  ferment ;  this 
produces  a  very  pleasant  red  wine,  rather 
tart,  but  keeps  well. — Ibid. 


1  am  hut  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.” —  Wotton. 


ON  CRANIOLOGY. 

In  days  of  yore. 

Laid  wit  and  lore, 

And  wisdom  in  the  wig ; 
But  now  the  skull 
Contains  them  all, 

The  peruke  is  too  big. 


u  According  to  Julius  Africamrs,” 
says  Gibbon,  44  the  world  was  created  on 
the  first  of  September — an  opinion  almost 
too  foolish  to  be  recorded.” 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  celebrated  French 
actor,  Preville,  we  find  the  following 
letter,  addressed  by  the  manager  of  a 
strolling  company  to  his  prompter : — 

44  At  last,  my  dear  boy,  here  we  are 
safe  in  Provins.  The  coach-office  under¬ 
took  to  deliver  the  boxes  of  snow  and 
hail.  The  winds  and  tempest  came  later 
tnan  we  expected — we  even  lost  a  zephyr. 
The  thunder  got  broke  on  the  road,  and 
we  have  been  forced  to  have  fresh  sodder 
for  the  two  lightnings.  Our  divinities 
are  well,  with  the  exception  of  Love,  who 
has  got  the  small-pox  ;  the  Graces  have 
been  inoculated  ;  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
them  behind  on  the  road,  with  the  brick 
wall,  which  being  wrapt  round  the  sun  to 
keep  it  from  getting  soiled,  was  rubbed 
to  pieces  by  the  sharp  rays.  Our  rivers 
and  sea  are  coming  by  water  ;  and  pray, 
when  you  come  yourself,  do  not  forget  to 
bring  lots  of  clouds  with  you,  and  a  new 
moon.  A  torrent  too  will  be  wanted,  for 
our  last  has  most  unluckily  got  burnt.  I 
am  anxious  for  a  full  account  of  all  your 
purchases,  to  which  you  must  add  two 
yards  of  weeping  willows.  Above  all, 
bring  me  a  drawbridge,  a  fortress,  and 
my  linen,  if  it  was  not  turned  into  tinder 
for  the  last  sea-fight.  Ever  yours.” 
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The  general  post-office,  Dublin,  was  at 
first  held  in  a  small  building  on  the  site 
of  the  Commercial  Buildings,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  removed  to  a  larger  house  oppo¬ 
site  the  bank  on  College  Green  (since 
converted  into  the  Royal  Arcade  ;)  and  on 
January  6,  1818,  the  new  post-office  in 
Sackville-street  was  opened  for  business. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  building,  which  is  built  after  a  design 
of  Francis  Johnson,  Esq.,  was  laid  by  his 
excellency  Charles,  Earl  of  Whitworth, 
August  12,  1814,  and  the  structure  was 
completed  in  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  for  the  sum  of  50,000/. 

The  front,  which  extends  220  feet,  has 
a  magnificent  portico  (80  feet  wide),  of 
six  fluted  Ionic  columns,  4  feet  6  inches 
in  diameter.  The  frieze  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture  is  highly  enriched,  and  in  the  tym¬ 
panum  of  the  pediment  are  the  royal  arms. 
On  the  acroteria  of  the  pediment  are  three 
statues  by  John  Smyth,  viz. — Mercury  on 
the  right,  with  his  Caduceus  and  purse; 
on  the  left  Fidelity,  with  her  finger  on 
her  lip,  and  a  key  in  her  hand  ;  and  in 
the  centre  Hibernia,  resting  on  her  spear, 
and  holding  her  shield.  The  entablature, 
with  the  exception  of  the  architrave,  is 
Voy..  x.  M 


continued  along  the  rest  of  the  front ;  the 
frieze,  however,  is  not  decorated  over  the 
portico.  A  handsome  balustrade  sur¬ 
mounts  the  cornice  of  the  building,  which 
is  50  feet  from  the  ground.  With  the 
exception  of  the  portico,  which  is  of 
Portland  stone,  the  whole  is  of  mountain 
granite.  The  elevation  has  three  stories, 
of  which  the  lower  or  basement  is  rusti¬ 
cated,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
India  blouse  of  London,  where  a  rusti¬ 
cated  basement  is  introduced,  although 
the  portico  occupies  the  entire  height  of 
the  structure. 

Over  the  centre  of  the  building  is  seen 
a  cupola,  containing  the  chimes  and  bell 
on  which  the  clock-hammer  strikes.  The 
bell  is  so  loud,  that  it  is  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  city. 

The  interior  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  convenience  of  its  arrangement,  and 
the  number  of  its  communicating  apart¬ 
ments.  The  board-room  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  apartment.  furnished  with  two  seats, 
which  are  for  the  postmasters  -  general. 
Over  the  chimney-piece,  protected  by  a 
curtain  of  green  silk,  is  a  bust  of  Earl 
Whitworth,  in  white  marble,  by  John 
Smyth. 
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HIGH  CROSS. 

A  Roman  Station — the  Camp  of  Clau¬ 
dius — Manners ,  Customs ,  and  Dia¬ 
lects  of  the  people  of  the  District. 

About  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Little 
Claybrook,  in  the  hundred  of  Luthlax- 
ton,  in  Leicestershire,  is  a  place  called 
High  Cross,  which,  according  to  some 
antiquarians,  was  the  Benonce  or  Ven¬ 
nones  of  the  Romans.  Dr.  Stukely  des¬ 
cribes  this  station  as  situated  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  two  great  Roman  roads, 
“  which  traverse  the  kingdom  obliquely, 
and  seem  to  be  the  centre,  as  well  as  the 
highest  ground  in  England ;  for  from 
hence  rivers  run  every  way.  The  foss 
road  went  on  the  backside  of  an  inn 
standing  here,  and  so  towards  Bath.  The 
ground  hereabout  is  very  rich,  and  much 
ebulus  (a  herb  much  sought  after  for  the 
cure  of  dropsies,)  grows  here.  Claybrook- 
lane  has  a  piece  of  quickset  hedge  left 
across  it,  betokening  one  side  of  the  Foss ; 
which  road  in  this  place  bears  exactly 
north-east  and  south-west  as  it  does  upon 
the  moor  on  this  side  of  Lincoln.  In  the 
garden  before  the  inn  abovementioned,  a 
tumulus  was  removed  about  the  year 
1720,  under  which  the  body  of  a  man 
was  found  upon  the  plain  surface  ;  as 
likewise  hath  been  under  several  others 
hereabout ;  and  foundations  of  buildings 
have  been  frequently  dug  up  along  the 
street  here,  all  the  way  to  Cleycestre, 
through  which  went  the  great  street-way, 
called  Watiing-street ;  for  on  both  sides 
of  the  way  have  been  ploughed  and  dug 
up  many  ancient  coins,  great  square 
stones  and  bricks,  and  other  rubbish,  of 
that  ancient  Roman  building,  not  far 
from  a  beacon,  standing  upon  the  way 
now  called  High  Cross,  of  a  cross  which 
stood  there  some  time,  upon  the  meeting 
of  another  great  way.” 

At  the  intersection  of  the  roads  is  the 
pedestal,  &c.  of  a  cross  which  was  erected 
here  in  the  year  1712  ;  on  which  are  the 
two  following  Latn  inscriptions.  On  one 
side  is — 

Vicinarum  provinciarum,  Vervicensis 
scilicet  et  Leicestrensis,  ornamenta, 
proeeres  patritiique,  auspiciis,  illus- 
trissimi  Basili  Comitis  de  Denbeigh, 
hanc  columnam  statuendam  curaverunt, 
in  gratam  pariter  et  perpetuam  memo- 
riam  Jani  tandem  a  Serenissima  Anna 
clausi  a.  ».  MDCCX1I. 

Which  is  thus  translated, 

The  noblemen  and  gentry,  ornaments  of 
tne  neighbouring  counties  of  Warwick 


and  Leicester,  at  the  instances  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Basil  Earl  of  Den¬ 
beigh,  have  caused  this  pillar  to  be 
erected  in  grateful  as  well  as  perpetual 
remembrance  of  Peace  at  last  restored 
by  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1712. 

The  inscription  on  the  other  side  runs 
thus — 

Si  Veterum  Romanorum  vestigia  quaeras, 
hie  cernas  viator.  Hie  enim  celeber- 
rimae  illorum  viae  militares  sese  mutuo 
secantes  ad  extremos  usque  Britannia 
limites  procurent :  hie  stativa  sua  ha- 
buerunt  Vennones  ;  et  ad  primum  ad 
hinc  lapidem  castra  sua  ad  Stratam,  et 
ad  Fossam  tumulum,  Claudius  quidam 
cohortis  praefectus  habuisse  videtur. 
Which  may  be  thus  rendered, 

If,  traveller,  you  search  for  the  footsteps 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  here  you  may 
behold  them.  For  here  their  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  ways,  crossing  one  another, 
extend  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of 
Britain  ;  here  the  Vennones  kept  their 
quarters  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  one 
mile  from  hence,  Claudius,  a  certain 
commander  of  a  cohort,  seems  to  have 
had  a  camp,  towards  the  street,  and 
towards  the  foss  a  tomb. 

The  ground  here  is  so  high,  and  the 
surrounding  country  so  low  and  flat,  that 
it  is  said,  fifty-seven  churches  may  be 
seen  from  this  spot  by  the  help  of  a 
glass. 

The  following  judicious  remarks  on 
the  customs,  manners,  and  dialects  of  the 
common  people  of  this  district  by  Mr. 
Macauley,  who  published  a  history  of 
Claybrook,  may  be  amusing  to  many 
readers. — The  people  here  are  much  at¬ 
tached  to  wakes  ;  and  among  the  farmers 
and  cottagers  these  annual  festivals  are 
celebrated  with  music,  dancing,  feasting, 
and  much  inoffensive  sport ;  but  in  the 
neighbouring  villages  the  return  of  the 
wake  never  fails  to  produce  at  least  a 
week  of  idleness,  intoxication,  and  riot. 
These  and  other  abuses  by  which  those 
festivals  are  grossly  perverted,  render  it 
highly  desirable  to  all  the  friends  of  order 
and  decency  that  they  were  totally  sup¬ 
pressed.  On  Plow  Monday  is  annually 
displayed  a  set  of  morice  dancers  ;  and 
the  custom  of  ringing  the  curfew  is  still 
continued  here,  as  well  as  the  pancake 
bell  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  dialect  of 
the  common  people  is  broad,  and  partakes 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sounds  and  terms. 
The  letter  h  comes  in  almost  on  every  oc¬ 
casion  where  it  ought  not,  and  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  omitted  where  it  ought  to  come 
in.  The  words  fire,  mire ,  and  such  like, 
are  pronounced  as  if  spelt  foire,  moire  ; 
and  place ,  face ,  and  other  similar  words. 
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as  if  spelt  pleace ,  fence ;  and  in  the 
plural  you  sometimes  hear  pleaccn,  clo- 
sen,  tor  closes,  and  many  other  words  in 
the  same  style  of  Saxon  termination.  The 
words  there ,  and  where ,  are  generally 
pronounced  theere  and  wlicere ;  the 
words  mercy ,  deserve ,  thus,  tnarcy ,  de- 
sarve.  The  following  peculiarities  are 
also  observable  :  uz ,  strongly  aspirated 
for  us;  war  for  was;  meed  for  maid; 
Jaither  for  father ;  e'ery  for  every ; 
brig  for  bridge  ;  thurrough  for  furrow  ; 
hawf  for  half;  cart  rit  for  cart  rut; 
malefactory  for  manufactory  ;  inactions 
for  anxious.  The  words  mysen  and 
himsen ,  are  sometimes  used  for  myself 
and  himself ;  the  word  shoek  is  used  to 
denote  an  idle  worthless  vagabond  ;  and 
the  word  ripe  for  one  who  is  very  pro¬ 
fane.  The  following  phrases  are  common, 
a  power  of  people,”  “  a  hantle  of 
money,”  “  I  can’t  awhile  as  yet.”  The 
words  like  and  such  frequently  occur  as 
expletives  in  conversation,  “  I  won’t  stay 
here  haggling  all  day  and  such.”  “  If 
you  don’t  give  me  my  price  like.”  The 
monosyllable  as  is  generally  substituted 
for  that  ;  the  last  time  as  I  called,” 
“  I  reckon  as  I  an’t  one,”  “  I  imagine  as 
I  am  not  singular.”  Public  characters 
are  stigmatized  by  saying,  “  that  they 
set  poor  lights.”  The  substantive  right 
often  supplies  the  place  of  ought ,  as  “  far¬ 
mer  A  has  a  right  to  pay  his  tax.”  Next 
ways,  and  clever  through,  are  in  common 
use,  as  “  I  shall  go  clever  through  Ul- 
lesthorpe.”  “  Nigh  hand  ”  for  probably, 
as  he  will  nigh  hand  call  on  us.  Duable , 
convenient  or  proper  :  thus  “  the  church 
is  not  served  at  duable  hours.”  Wives 
of  farmers  often  call  their  husbands  u  our 
master,”  and  the  husbands  call  their 
wives  mamy ,  whilst  a  labourer  will  often 
distinguish  his  wife  by  calling  her  the 
“  o’man.”  People  now  living  remember 
when  Goody  and  Dame ,  Gaffer  and 
Gammer ,  were  in  vogue  among  the  pea¬ 
santry  of  Leicestershire ;  but  they  are 
now  almost  universally  discarded  and 
supplanted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  which  are 
indiscriminately  applied  to  all  ranks, 
from  the  squire  and  his  lady  down  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pauper,  who  flaunt  in  rags 
and  drink  tea  twice  a  day.” 


SONG. 

tune, — “  Love  was  once  a  Little  Boy” 

( For  the  Mirror .; 

Beautv  once  was  but  a  girl — 

Heigho !  heigho  ! 

Coral  lips  and  teeth  of  pearl; 

Heigho!  heigbo! 

Then  ’twns  hers,  her  arms  to  twine 
Round  my  neck  ,  as  at  Love’s  shrine, 

Soft  I  zoned  her  waist  with  mine, 

Heigho !  heigho ! 


Beauty’s  grown  a  woman  now, 

Heigho!  heigho 

Haughty  mein  and  haughty  brow, 

Heigho !  heigho  ! 

Tossing  high  her  head  in  air, 

As  if  she  deems  her  charms  so  rare, 

Will  ever  be  what  once  they  were, 

Heigho  !  heigho  ! 

Beauty  ’s  charms  will  quickly  fade, 

Heigho !  heigho  .' 
Beauty’s  self,  erelong,  be  dead, 

Heigho  !  heigho  ! 

And  should  Beauty  haply  die. 

Shall  we  only  sit  and  sigh  Y 

No,  Bacchus,  no — thy  charms  we’ll  try  ! 

Heigho  !  heigho ! 
H.  B. 


©rights  anb  Dnbentttms- 

No.  XXIX. 


GOING  SNACKS. 

During  the  period  of  the  great  plague 
the  office  of  searcher ,  which  is  continued 
to  the  present  day,  was  a  very  important 
one  ;  and  a  noted  body-searcher,  whose 
name  was  Snacks,  finding  his  business 
increase  so  fast  that  he  could  not  compass 
it,  offered  to  any  person  who  should  join 
him  in  his  hazardous  practice,  half  the 
profits  ;  thus  those  who  joined  him  were 
said  to  go  with  Snacks.  Hence  “  going 
snacks or  dividing  the  spoil.* 

ANTIPHONANT  CHANTING. 

St.  Ambrose  is  considered  as  the  first 
who  introduced  the  antiphonant  method 
of  chanting,  or  one  side  of  the  choir  al¬ 
ternately  responding  to  the  other  ;  from 
whence  that  particular  mode  obtained  the 
name  of  the  u  Ambrosian  chant,”  while 
the  plain  song,  introduced  by  St.  Gregory, 
still  practised  in  the  Romish  service,  is 
called  the  “  Gregorian,”  or  u  Romish 
chant.”  The  works  of  St.  Ambrose  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  held  in  much  respect,  particu¬ 
larly  the  hymn  of  Te  Deum ,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  when  he  baptised 
St.  Augustine,  his  celebrated  convert. 

*  Mems.,  Maxims,  and  Memoirs.  By  W.  Wadd, 
Esq. 

&1)E  Jlobtltst. 

No.  CIX. 

“  I  HAVE  DONE  MY  DUTY.” 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea.f 

She  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  suffers;  fancy,  too. 

Delusive  most  where  warmest  wishes  are. 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return. 

Cowper. 

f  Founded  on  facts  which  actually  occurred 
in  Devonshire,  a  short  time  after  the  peace  of 
1815. 
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44  I  deaiu.y  love  a  sailor  !”  exclaimed 

the  beautiful  and  fascinating  Mrs.  1) - , 

as  she  stood  in  the  balcony  ot  her  house, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  affectionate 
and  indulgent  husband,  and  gazing  at  a 
poor  shattered  tar  who  supplicated  charity 
by  a  look  that  could  hardly  fail  of  inter¬ 
esting  the  generous  sympathies  of  the 
heart — 44  I  dearly  love  a  sailor  ;  he  is  so 
truly  the  child  of  nature ;  and  I  never 
feel  more  disposed  to  shed  tears,  than 
when  I  see  the  hardy  veteran  who  has 
sacrificed  his  youth,  and  even  his  limbs, 
in  the  service  of  his  country — 

“  Cast  abandoned  on  the  world’s  wide  stage, 

And  doomed  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam.” 

Look  at  yon  poor  remnant  of  the  tempest, 
probably  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
becoming  a  wanderer,  without  a  home  to 
shelter  him,  or  one  kind  commiserating 
smile  to  shed  a  ray  of  sunshine  on  the 
dreary  winter  of  his  life.  I  can  remember, 
when  a  child,  I  had  an  uncle  who  loved 
me  very  tenderly,  and  my  attachment  to 
him  was  almost  that  of  a  daughter  ;  in¬ 
deed  he  was  the  pride  and  admiration  of 
our  village ;  for  every  one  esteemed  him 
for  his  kind  and  cheerful  disposition. 
But  untoward  events  cast  a  gloom  upon 
his  mind  ;  he  hastened  away  to  sea,  and 
we  never  saw  him  more.” 

By  this  time  the  weather-beaten,  care¬ 
worn  seaman  had  advanced  toward  the 
house,  and  cast  a  wistful  glance  aloft ;  it 
was  full  of  honest  pride  that  disdained  to 
beg,  yet  his  appearance  was  so  marked 
with  every  emblem  of  poverty  and  hun¬ 
ger,  that,  as  the  conflicting  feelings  worked 
within  his  breast,  his  countenance  betrayed 
involuntarily  the  struggles  of  his  heart. 
There  was  a  manly  firmness  in  his  de¬ 
portment,  that  bespoke  no  ordinary  mind ; 
and  a  placid  serenity  in  his  eye,  that 
beamed  with  benevolence,  and  seemed 
only  to  regret  that  he  could  no  longer  be 
a  friend  to  the  poor  and  destitute,  or  share 
his  hard-earned  pittance  with  a  messmate 
in  distress.  A  few  scattered  grey  locks 
peeped  from  beneath  an  old  straw  hat ; 
and  one  sleeve  of  his  jacket  hung  unoc¬ 
cupied  by  his  side— the  arm  was  gone. 
44  I  should  like  to  know  his  history,”  said 
the  amiable  lady  ;  44  let  us  send  for  him 
in.”  To  express  a  wish,  and  have  it 
gratified,  were  the  same  thing  to  Mrs. 

D - ,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  veteran 

tar  stood  before  them.  44  Would  you  wish 
to  hear  a  tale  of  woe  ?”  cried  the  old  man, 
in  answer  to  her  request.  41  Ah,  no  ! 
why  should  your  tender  heart  be  wounded 
by.another’s  griefs  ?  I  have  been  buffeted 
by  the  storms  of  affliction — I  have  strug¬ 
gled  against  the  billows  of  adversity — <- 
every  wave  of  sorrow  has  rolled  over  me  j 


but,”  added  he,  while  a  glow  of  conscious 
integrity  suffused  his  furrowed  cheek, 
44  I  have  always  done  my  duty  ;  and  that 
conviction  has  buoyed  me  up  when  nearly 
overwhelmed  in  the  ocean  of  distress. 
Yet,  lady,  it  was  not  always  thus :  l  have 
been  happy — was  esteemed,  and,  as  I 
thought,  beloved.  I  had  a  friend,  in 
whom  I  reposed  the  highest  confidence, 
and  my  affections  were  devoted  to  one  ; — - 
but,  she  is  gone — she  is  gone  !  and  T — . 
Yes  !  we  shall  meet  again  :” — here  he 
paused,  dashed  a  tear  from  bis  eye,  and 
then  proceeded  : — 44  My  friend  was  faith¬ 
less  ;  he  robbed  me  of  the  dearest  treasure 
of  my  heart,  and  blasted  every  hope  of 
future  happiness.  I  left  my  native  land 
to  serve  my  country  ;  have  fought  her 
battles,  and  bled  in  her  defence.  On  the 
2!ffh  of  May,  and  glorious  1st  of  June, 
1794,  I  served  on  board  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  under  gallant  Howe,  and  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded  in  the  breast — but  I  did 
my  duty.  On  that  memorable  occasion, 
a  circumstance  occured  which  added  to 
my  bitterness  and  melancholy.  The  decks 
were  cleared — the  guns  cast  loose,  and 
every  man  stood  in  eager  expectation  at 
his  quarters.  It  is  an  awful  moment, 
lady,  and  various  conflicting  emotions 
agitate  the  breast  when,  in  the  calm  still¬ 
ness  that  reigns  fore  and  aft,  the  mind 
looks  back  upon  the  past,  and  contem¬ 
plates  the  future.  Horae,  wife,  children, 
and  every  tender  remembrance  rush  upon 
the  soul.  It  is  different  in  the  heat  of 
action  :  then  every  faculty  is  employed 
for  conquest,  that  each  man  may  have  to 
say,  4 1  have  done  my  duty.’  But  when 
bearing  down  to  engage,  and  silence  is  so 
profound  that  every  whisper  may  be  heard, 
then  their  state  of  mind — it  cannot  be 
described.  Sailors  know  what  it  is,  and 
conquering  it  by  cool  determination  and 
undaunted  bravery,  nobly  do  their  duty. 
I  was  stationed  at  the  starboard  side  of 
the  quarter  deck,  and  looked  around  me 
with  feelings  incident  to  human  nature, 
yet  wishing  for  and  courting  death.  The 
admiral,  with  calm  composure,  surrounded 
by  his  captains  and  signal  officers,  stood 
upon  the  beak  of  the  poop,  while  brave 
Bowen,  the  master,  occupied  the  ladder, 
and  gave  directions  to  the  quarter-master 
at  the  helm.  They  opened  their  fire,  and 
the  captains  of  the  guns  stood  ready  with 
their  matches  in  their  hand,  waiting  for 
the  word.  The  work  of  destruction  com¬ 
menced,  and  many  of  our  shipmates  lay 
bleeding  on  the  deck,  but  not  a  shot  had 
we  returned.  44  Stand  by  there,  upon  the 
main  deck,”  cried  the  first  lieutenant. 
44  Steady,  my  men  !  Wait  for  command, 
and  don’t  throw  your  fire  away  !”  44  All 

ready,  sir,”  was  responded  fore  and  aft. 
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At  this  moment  a  seaman  advanced  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  attended  by  a  young 
lad  (one  of  the  fore-top  men)  whose  pale 
face  and  quivering  lip  betrayed  the  tre¬ 
mulous  agitation  of  fear.  The  lieutenant 
gazed  at  him  for  a  few  seconds  with 
marked  contempt  and  indignation,  but  all 
stood  silent.  The  officer  turned  towards 
the  admiral,  and  on  again  looking  round, 
perceived  that  the  lad  had  fainted,  and 
lay  lifeless  in  the  seaman’s  arms,  who 
gazed  upon  the  bloodless  countenance  of 
his  charge  with  a  look  of  anguish  and 
despair.  44  Carry  him  below,”  said  the 
lieutenant,  44  and  let  him  skulk  from  his 
duty  ;  this  day  must  be  a  day  of  glory  !” 
The  poor  fellow  seemed  unconscious  that 
he  was  spoken  to,  but  still  continued  to 
ga2e  upon  the  lad.  The  officer  beckoned 
to  a  couple  of  men,  who  immediately 
advanced,  and  were  about  to  execute  his 
orders,  when  the  seaman  put  them  back 
with  his  hand,  exclaiming,  4  No  !  she  is 
mine,  and  we  will  live  or  die  together  !’ 
Oh  !  lady,  what  a  scene  was  that !  The 
frown  quitted  the  lieutenant’s  brow,  and 
a  tear  trembled  in  his  eye.  The  generous 
H  owe  and  his  brave  companions  gathered 
round,  and  there  was  not  a  heart  that  did 
not  feel  what  it  was  to  be  beloved.  Yes  ! 
mine  alone  was  dreary,  like  the  lightning- 
blasted  wreck.  We  were  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  French  admiral’s  ship,  the 
Montague  :  the  main  decks  fired,  and  the 
lower  deck  followed  the  example.  The 
noise  brought  her  to  her  recollection  ;  she 
gazed  wildly  on  all,  and  then  clinging 
closer  to  her  lover,  sought  relief  in  tears. 

4  T  - ,’  said  his  lordship,  mildly, 

4  this  must  not  be — Go,  go,  my  lad  ;  see 
her  safe  in  the  cockpit,  and  then  l  know 
that  you  will  do  your  duty.’  A  smile 
of  animation  lighted  up  his  agitated  face. 
4  1  will  !  I  will  !’  cried  he,  God  bless 
your  lordship,  1  will  !  for  I  have  always 
done  my  duty  — and  taking  his  trem¬ 
bling  burthen  in  his  arms,  supported  her 
to  a  place  of  safety.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  again  at  his  gun,  and  assisted  in 
pouring  the  first  iaking  broadside  into  our 
opponents  stern.  Since  that  time  I  have 
served  in  most  of  the  general  actions ;  and 
knelt  by  the  side  of  the  hero  Nelson, 
when  he  resigned  himself  to  the  arms  of 
death.  But,  whether  stationed  upon  deck 
amidst  the  blood  and  slaughter  of  battle 
— the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  groans 
of  the  dying — or  clinging  to  the  shrouds 
during  the  tempestuous  howling  of  the 
storm,  while  the  wild  waves  were  beating 
over  me — whether  coasting  along  the  lux¬ 
uriant  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or 
surrounded  by  ice-bergs  in  the  Polar  sea, 
— one  thought,  one  feeling  possessed  my 
soul,  and  that  was  devoted  to  the  being  I 
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adored.  Years  rolled  away  ;  but  that 
deep,  strong,  deathless  passion  distance 
could  not  subdue,  nor  old  age  founder. 
’Tis  now  about  seven  years  since  the 
British  troops  under  Wellington  were 
landed  on  the  Continent.  I  was  employed 
with  a  party  of  seamen  on  shore  in  trans¬ 
porting  the  artillery  and  erecting  batter’es. 
A  body  of  the  French  attacked  one  of 
our  detachments,  and,  after  considerable 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  enemy  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  We  were  ordered 
to  the  field  to  bring  in  the  wounded  and 
prisoners.  Never — never  shall  I  forget 
that  day  :  the  remembrance  even  now 
unmans  me.  Oh,  lady  !  forgive  these 
tears,  and  pity  the  anguish  of  an  old 
man’s  heart.  Day  had  just  began  to 
dawn  when  we  arrived  upon  the  plain, 
and  commenced  our  search  among  the 
bodies,  to  see  if  there  were  any  who  yet 
remained  lingering  in  existence.  Passing 
by  and  over  heaps  of  dead,  my  progress 
was  suddenly  arrested,  and  every  fibre  of 
my  heart  was  racked,  on  seeing  a  female 
sitting  by  the  mangled  remains  of  an 
English  soldier.  She  was  crouched  upon 
the  ground,  her  face  resting  on  her  lap, 
and  every  feature  hid  from  view.  Her 
long  black  hair  hung  in  dishevelled  flakes 
about  her  shoulders,  and  her  garments 
closed  round  her  person,  heavy  with  the 
cold  night-rains ;  one  hand  clasped  that 
of  the  dead  soldier,  the  other  arm  was 
thrown  around  his  head.  Every  feeling 
of  my  soul  was  roused  to  exertion — I  ap¬ 
proached — she  raised  herself  up,  and — 
and — great  Heaven  !  ’twas  she — the  wo¬ 
man  whom  I  loved  !  She  gazed  with 
sickly  horror  ;  and,  though  greatly  altered 
— though  time  and  sorrow  had  chased 
away  the  bloom  of  health — though  scarce 
a  trace  of  former  beauty  remained,  those 
features  were  too  deeply  engraven  on  my 
memory  for  me  to  be  mistaken  ;  but  she 
knew  me  not.  I  forgot  all  my  wrongs,  and 
rushing  forward,  clasped  her  to  my  breast. 
Oh,  what  a  moment  was  that !  she  made 
an  ineffectual  struggle  for  release,  and 
then  fainted  in  my  arms.  Some  of  my 
shipmates  came  to  the  spot,  and,  turning 
over  the  lifeless  form  before  us,  my  eyes 
rested  on  the  countenance  of  him  who  had 
once  been  my  friend.  But  death  disarms 
resentment ;  he  was  beyond  my  venge¬ 
ance,  and  had  already  been  summoned  to 
the  tribunal  of  ihe  Most  High.  When  I 
had  last  seen  them,  affluence,  prosperity, 
and  happiness,  were  the  portion  of  us  all1. 
Now — but  I  cannot,  cannot  repeat  the 
distressing  tale ;  let  it  suffice,  lady,  that 
she  was  carried  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
every  effort  used  to  restore  animation,  in 
which  we  were  eventually  successful. 
How  shall  I  describe  our  meeting,  when 
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she  recognised  me  ? — it  is  impossible  ;  I 
feel  it  now  in  every  nerve,  but  to  tell  you 
is  beyond  my  power.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  a  generous  officer,  I  procured  her 
a  passage  to  England,  and  gave  fher  all 
that  I  possessed,  with  this  one  request, 
that  she  would  remain  at  Plymouth  till 
my  return  to  port.  In  a  few  months  af¬ 
terwards  we  anchored  in  the  Sound,  and, 
as  soon  as  duty  would  permit,  I  hastened 
to  obtain  leave  to  go  on  shore ;  it  was 
denied  me — yes,  cruelly  denied  me.  Stung 
to  madness,  I  did  not  hesitate ;  but  as 
soon  as  night  had  closed  in,  slipped  down 
the  cables  and  swam  to  land.  With 
eager  expectation  I  hurried  to  the  house 
in  which  I  had  requested  her  to  remain. 
I  crossed  the  threshold  unobserved,  for 
all  was  silent  as  the  grave,  and  gently 
ascended  the  stairs.  The  room  door  was 
partly  open,  and  a  faint  light  glimmered 
on  the  table.  The  curtains  of  the  bed 
were  undrawn,  and  there — there  lay  gasp¬ 
ing  in  the  last  convulsive  agonies  of  na¬ 
ture— —Oh,  lady  !  she  was  dying — I 
rushed  into  the  room,  threw  myself  by 
her  side,  and  implored  her  to  live  for  me. 
She  knew  me — yes,  she  knew  me — but  at 
that  very  instant  an  officer  with  an  armed 
party  entered  the  apartment.  They  had 
watched  me,  and  I  was  arrested  as  a  de¬ 
serter — arrested  did  I  say  ?  Ay  !  but 
not  till  I  had  stretched  one  of  the  insult¬ 
ing  rascals  at  my  feet.  I  was  handcuffed, 
and  bayonets  were  pointed  at  my  breast. 
Vain  was  every  entreaty  for  one  hour, 
only  one  hour.  The  dying  woman  raised 
herself  upon  her  pillow — she  stretched 
forth  her  hand  to  mine,  manacled  as  they 
were — she  fell  back,  and  Emma— yes, 
my  Emma  was  no  more.  Despair,  rage, 
fury,  worked  up  the  fiends  within  my 
soul !  I  struggled  to  burst  my  fetters, 
dashed  them  at  all  who  approached  me ; 
but  overcome  at  length,  was  borne  to  the 
common  gaol.  I  was  tried  for  desertion, 
and,  on  account  of  my  resistance,  was 
flogged  through  the  fleet.  I  had  acted  im¬ 
properly  as  a  seaman,  but  I  had  done  my 
duty  as  a  man.  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  desert  my  ship,  but  my  feelings  over¬ 
powered  me,  and  I  obeyed  their  dictates. 
Yet  now  I  felt  indignant  at  my  punish¬ 
ment,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
escape  ;  but  whither  could  [  go  ? — there 
was  no  protection  for  me.  One  visit,  one 
lonely  visit  was  paid  to  the  grave  of  her 
who  was  now  at  rest  for  ever ;  and  I 
again  entered  on  board  the  — — ,  bound 
to  the  West  India  station.  I  fought  in 
several  actions,  and  lost  my  arm.  But 
the  R*  for  desertion  was  still  against  my 
name,  and  though  I  obtained  a  pension 
for  my  wound,  I  could  obtain  none  for 
servitude.  I  cannot  apply  to  the  friends, 


of  my  youth,  for  they  believe  me  dead ; 
and  who  would  credit  the  assertions  of  a 
broken-hearted  sailor  ? — No,  no  :  a  few 
short  months,  and  the  voyage  of  life  will 
be  over  ;  then  will  old  Will  Jennings  be 
laid  in  peace  by  the  side  of  Emma  Went¬ 
worth,  and  wait  for  the  last  great  muster 
before  Him  who  searches  all  hearts,  and 
rewards  those  seamen  who  have  done 
their  duty.”  Here  he  ceased,  while 

D _  turned  to  his  wife,  whose  loud 

sobs  gave  witness  to  the  sympathy  of  her 
heart ;  but  the  agony  increased  to  hys¬ 
teric  convulsions — she  sprang  hastily  on 
her  feet — shrieked,  <k  ’Tis  he  !  ’tis  Wil¬ 
liam  !  ’tis  my  uncle  !”  and  fell  upon  his 
neck  ! — Literary  Magnet. 

STANZAS. 

(For  the,  Mirror. ) 

Oh  !  poverty,  thou  tyrant  of  the  mind, 

How  eager  would  I  shun  thy  cold  embrace. 
And  try  some  hospitable  shore  to  fiud  ! 

Some  welcome  refuge ;  some  more  happy 
place. 

But  ah  !  the  stars  shone  adverse  at  my  birth, 
Tho’  boyish  pleasures  all  my  youth  beguil’d, 
And  little  thought  amidst  those  scenes  of  mirth. 
That  I  was  doom’d  to  he  misfortune’s  child- 

At  last  the  haggard  wretch  is  come  ;  and  I, 

Like  some  poor  bark,  toss’d  by  the  mighty 
wave, 

Am  solitary  left,  nor  have  wherewith  to  fly 
Her  dread  embrace,  save  to  man’s  friend  — 
the  grave. 

No  hope,  alas  !  possesses  now  my  mind. 

Plung’d  in  the  deepest  gulf  of  penury; 

No  earthly  friend,  to  pity  none  inclined ; 

To  soothe  the  bitter  pang  of  misery. 

’Tis  hope  that  raises  us  to  heaven, 

While  pure  affection  breathes  no  other  love, 
And  makes  to  those  to  whom  it’s  given 
A  something  like  a  paradise  above . 

Alas  !  for  me  no  earthly  paradise  awaits  ; 

No  true  affection  nor  no  friendly  tear; 
Spurn’d  at  by  friends,  and  scorned  at  by  the 
great ; 

And  all  that  poverty  can  bring  is  here. 

Then  hail  thou  grateful  visitant,  oh  death, 

And  stop  the  troubled  ocean  of  my  breast  • 
Lull  the  rude  waves  ;  nor  let  my  parting  breath 
E’er  cause  a  sigh,  or  break  one  moment’s  rest. 

Then  when  my  clay -cold  form  shall  hid  adieu. 
Hid  in  its  parent’s  bosom,  kindred  earth. 

Let  not  the  errors  e’er  appear  in  view. 

But  turn  from  them,  and  only  speak  his  worth. 

J.  A. 


JSoofc. 

No.  XLVI. 

THE  CONVERSATION  OF  ACTORS. 

Actors  are  rather  generally  esteemed  to 
be  what  is  commonly  called  “  good  corn- 
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pany.”  For  our  part,  we  think  the  com¬ 
panionable  qualities  of  the  members  of 
the  corps  dramatiqve  are  much  overrated. 
There  are  many  of  them,  we  know  full 
well,  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  spirits  as 
any  extant ;  but  the  great  mass  of  actors 
are  too  outrageously  professional  to  please. 
Their  conversation  is  too  much  tainted 
with  theatricals — they  do  not  travel  off 
the  stage  in  their  discourse — their  gossip 
smacks  of  the  green-room  —  their  jests 
and  good  things  are,  for  the  most  part, 
extracts  from  plays — they  lack  originality 
— the  drama  is  their  world,  and  they 
think  nothing  worthy  of  argument  but 
men  and  matters  connected  with  it.  They 
are  the  weakest  of  all  critics,  their  ob¬ 
servations  on  characters  in  plays  are  he¬ 
reditary  opinions  of  the  corps,  which 
descend  as  heir  looms  with  the  part  to  its 
successive  representatives.  There  are, 
doubtless,  some  splendid  exceptions — we 
could  name  several  performers,  who  talk 
finely  on  general  subjects,  who  ate  not 
confined  to  the  foot- lights  in  their  fancies, 
who  utter  jests  of  the  first  water,  whose 
sayings  are  worth  hearing,  and  whose 
anecdotes  are  made  up  of  such  good  ma¬ 
terials,  and  are  so  well  told  withal,  that 
our  44  lungs  have  crowed  like  chanticleer” 
to  hear  them.  Others,  we  have  met  with, 
who  are  the  antipodes  of  those  drama- 
doating  gentlemen  whom  we  have  noticed 
above,  who  rarely,  unless  purposely  in¬ 
veigled  into  it,  mention  the  stage  or  those 
who  tread  it.  One  highly  gifted  indi¬ 
vidual,  when  alive,  enjoyed  a  discourse 
on  the  merits  of  Molyneux,  the  small 
talk  of  the  P.  C.,  or  a  vivid  description 
of  an  old-school  fight ;  another  has  a 
keen  relish  for  all  matters  connected  with 
the  Great  St.  Ledger — the  state  of  the 
odds  against  the  outside  fillies  for  the 
Oaks — the  report  of  those  deep  versed  in 
veterinary  lore,  upon  the  cough  of  the 
favourite  for  the  Derby ;  you  cannot 
please  a  certain  excellent  melo-dramatic 
actor  better  than  by  placing  him  along¬ 
side  of  an  enthusiastic  young  sailor,  who 
will  talk  with  him  about  maintops  and 
mizens — sky-scrapers  and  shrouds — 

of  gallant  ships, 

Proudly  floating  o’er  the  dark  blue  ocean. 

The  eternal  theme  of  one  old  gentleman 
is  his  panot,  and  another  chatters  inces¬ 
santly  about  his  pupils.  Some  of  the 
singers — the  serious  order  of  singers — 
are  as  namby-pamby  off  the  stage  as  they 
are  on  it,  unless  revelling  in  44  sweet 
sounds  they  are  too  fond  ot  humming 
tunes,  solfaing,  and  rehearsing  graces  in 
society ;  they  have  plenty  to  sing,  but 
nothing  to  say  for  themselves ;  they 
chime  the  quarters  like  44  our  grandmo¬ 


ther’s  clock,”  and  at  every  revolution  of 
the  minute  index,  strike  up  their  favour¬ 
ite  tune.  This  is  as  bad  as  being  half- 
smothered  in  honey,  or  nearly 

Washed  to  death  in  fulsome  wine. 

There  is  one  actor  on  the  stage  who  is 
ever  attempting  to  show  the  possibility  of 
achieving  impossibilities ;  he  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  visionaries  in  existence; 
his  spirit  soars  aloft  from  every-day  mat¬ 
ters,  and  delights  in  shadowy  mysteries  ; 
a  matter-of-fact  is  a  gorgon  to  him  ;  he 
abhors  the  palpable,  and  doats  upon  the 
occult  and  intangible  ;  he  loves  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  doings  of  those  in  the  dogstar, 
to  discuss  on  immortal  essences,  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  disbeliever  on  gnomes — a 
paradox  will  be  the  darling  of  his  bosom 
for  a  month,  and  a  good  chimera  be  his 
bedfellow  by  night  and  theme  by  day  for 
a  year.  He  is  fickle,  and  casts  off  his 
menial  mistress  at  an  hour’s  notice — his 
mind  never  weds  any  of  the  strange,  fan¬ 
tastic  idealities,  which  he  woos  for  a 
time  so  passionately — deep  disgust  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  the  strongest  attachment  for  them 
—  he  is  as  great  a  rake  among  the  way¬ 
ward  44  rebusses  of  the  brain”  which  fall 
under  his  notice  as  that 44  wandering  melo¬ 
dist — the  bee  of  Hybla” — with  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  spring.  He  has  no  affection  for 
the  schemes,  or  44  vain  imaginations  ”  of 
other  men — no  one  can  ridicule  them 
more  smartly — he  loves  only  44  flowers  of 
his  own  gathering” — he  places  them  in 
his  breast,  and  wears  them  there  with 
miraculous  constancy — flaunts  them  in 
the  eyes  of  his  friends — woos  the  ap¬ 
plause,  the  admiration  of  every  one  at 
their  charms — and  the  instant  he  discovers 
that  another  feels  a  budding  fondness  for 
their  beauties,  he  dashes  them  from  him, 
and  abuses  them  for  ever  after,  sans 
mercy. — Every  Night  Book. 


tfme  arts- 

THE  WORKS  OF  CANOVA. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Can  ova,  while  living,  was  thought  to 
be  the  first  sculptor  of  the  age,  and  his 
works  are  still  greatly  admired  for  their 
exquisite  finishing,  and  for  their  near  re¬ 
semblance  to  real  life.  They  are  certainly 
very  attractive,  and  may  be  contemplated 
a  considerable  time  with  delight ;  but 
they  never  impose  upon  the  beholder,  and 
never  raise  in  his  mind  any  of  those  sub¬ 
lime  ideas  which  he  invariably  experiences 
while  contemplating  the  works  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  or  the  modern  production*  of 
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Michael  Angelo  B.uorarotti.  Canova,  in 
fact,  though  he  possessed  the  grace,  the 
elegance,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  Italy,  could  never  surmount 
a  certain  degree  of  littleness,  which  fai¬ 
lure  predominates  in  most  of  his  works. 
The  calm,  tranquil,  and  dignified  pathos 
of  Leonardo  di  Vinci  cannot  be  traced  in 
Canova’s  countenances,  which  rather  ap¬ 
proach  to  those  represented  by  Charles  le 
Brun,  Eustache  le  Seur,  and  other  French 
artists.  Though  his  men  were  generally 
deficient  in  dignity,  the  faces  of  his  fe¬ 
males  were  always  pleasing,  notwith¬ 
standing 

“  The  sleepy  eye,  that  spoke  the  melting  soul,” 

peculiar  to  most  Italian  women,  is  never 
found  in  his  productions.  It  does  not 
appear  likely  that  Canova,  although  his 
present  admirers  are  very  numerous,  will 
be  greatly  idolized  by  posterity.  Indeed, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  predict,  his 
name,  unlike  that  of  his  countryman, 
Buonarotti,  will  sink  into  oblivion.  He, 
however,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  an 
artist  while  he  lived,  and  his  sculpture 
is  now  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  lovers  of 
the  fine  arts,  both  in  Great  Britain,  and 
on  the  continent. 

Canova  died  at  Venice,  in  the  month 
of  October,  1822.  His  death  was  heard 
with  extreme  regret  in  Europe,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  his 
works  were  known.  G.  W.  N. 


^necftotcs  aitxr  S&ecoUecttons. 

Notings,  selections. 

Anecdote  and  joke : 

Our  recollections  ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 

THE  COCK  AFLOAT  IN  THE  BOWL. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  cock  is  sacred  to  Minerva ; 
and  his  claims  to  her  protection  are  often 
founded  on  an  assumed  preeminence  of 
wisdom  and  sagacity.  This  brings  to  our 
mind  a  story  related  by  a  gentleman, 
late  resident  in  the  Netherlands,  of  a  cock 
in  a  farm-yard  somewhere  in  Holland, 
near  Rotterdam,  whose  sagacity  saved  him 
from  perishing  in  a  flood,  occasioned  by 
the  bursting  of  one  of  the  dykes.  The 
water  rushing  furiously  and  suddenly  into 
the  village,  swamped  every  house  to  the 
height  of  the  first  story,  so  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  obliged  to  mount,  and  had 
no  communication  for  awhile,  except  by 
boats.  The  cattle  and  other  animals  and 
many  fowls  perished.  Our  friend  chan¬ 
ticleer,  however,  had  the  adroitness  to 
jump  into  a  large  wooden  bowl,  contain¬ 


ing  some  barley,  in  which  he  eat,  and 
quietly  floated,  till  the  flood  had  sub¬ 
sided,  having  not  only  a  good  ship  to 
carry  him,  but  provision  on  board  during 
his  voyage. 

Forster's  Perennial  Calendar. 

GENERAL  WOLFE. 

The  minds  of  some  men  are  so  elevated 
above  the  common  understanding  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  that  they  are  by  many 
charged  with  enthusiasm,  and  even  with 
madness.  When  George  II.  was  once 
expressing  his  admiration  of  Wolfe,  some 
one  observed  that  the  general  was  mad. 
“  Oh  !  he  is  mad,  is  he  ?”  said  the  king 
with  great  quickness ;  “  then  I  wish  he 
would  bite  some  other  of  my  generals.” — . 
Thackery's  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham . 

LORD  ELLENBOROUGH. 

An  amateur  practitioner  wishing  upon 
one  occasion,  in  the  court  of  king’s-bench, 
to  convince  Lord  Ellenborough  of  his 
importance,  said,  “My  lord,  I  sometimes 
employ  myself  as  a  doctor.” — Very 
likely,  sir,”  said  his  lordship  drily  ;  “  but 
is  any  body  else  fool  enough  to  employ 
you  in  that  capacity  ?” — Mems .,  Maxims , 
and  Memoirs . 

“  FOUR  THIEVES’  VINEGAR.” 

A  report  of  the  plague  in  17G0  having 
been  circulated,  Messrs.  Chandler  and 
Smith,  apothecaries,  in  Cheapside,  had 
taken  in  a  third  partner,  (Mr.  Newsom,) 
and  while  the  report  prevailed,  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  availed  themselves  of  the  popular 
opinion,  and  put  a  written  notice  in  their 
windows  of  “  Four  Thieves'  Vinegar 
sold  here."  Mr.  Ball,  an  old  apothecary, 
passing  by,  and  observing  this,  went  into 
the  shop.  “  What,”  said  he,  u  have  you 
taken  in  another  partner?” — “  No.” — 
“  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,”  replied  Ball, 
“  I  thought  you  had  by  the  ticket  in 
your  window.” — Ibid. 

SNAKE  EATING. 

To  show  the  extreme  desire  of  sailors  for 
fresh  animal  food,  towards  the  end  of  a 
long  voyage,  we  may  mention  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstance.  A  Dutch  East  India- 
man,  after  beating  about  for  some  time  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  became  short  of  provi¬ 
sions.  One  day,  as  the  crew  were  scrubbing 
the  deck,  a  large  sea-snake  raised  itself  out 
of  the  water,  and  sprang  or  crawled  aboard. 
The  sailors,  who  for  some  time  had  not 
tasted  any  thing  fresh ,  immediately  des¬ 
patched  the  snake,  and,  regardless  of 
consequences,  cooked  and  ate  it  for  din¬ 
ner. —  Weekly  Review. 
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iJcto  Suspension  Brtlrfle, 
ji?ammersmul). 

To  the  many  improvements  which  have 
already  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  another  will  shortly  be  added  ; 
a  suspension-bridge,  intended  to  facilitate 
the  communication  between  Hammersmith 
and  Kingston,  and  other  parts  of  Surrey. 
The  clear  water-way  is  6118  feet  8  inches. 
The  suspension  towers  are  48  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  roadway,  where  they  are 
22  feet  thick.  The  roadway  is  slightly 
curved  upwards  and  is  18  feet  above  high 
water,  and  the  extreme  length  from  the 
back  of  the  piers  on  shore  is  822  feet 
8  inches,  supporting  688  feet  of  roadway. 
There  are  eight  chains,  composed  of 
wrought-iron  bars,  each  five  inches  deep 
and  one  thick.  Four  of  these  have  six 
bars  in  each  chain ;  and  four  have  only 
three,  making  thirty-six  bars,  which  form 
a  dip  in  the  centre  of  about  29  feet.  From 
these,  vertical  rods  are  suspended,  which 
support  the  roadway,  formed  of  strong 
timbers  covered  with  granite.  The  width 
of  the  carriageway  is  20  feet,  and  footway 
five  feet.  The  chains  pass  over  the  sus¬ 
pension  towers,  and  are  secured  to  the 
piers  on  each  shore.  The  suspension 
towers  are  of  stone,  and  designed  as  arch¬ 
ways  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  approaches 
are  provided  with  octagonal  lodges,  or 
toll-houses,  with  appropriate  lamps  and 
parapet  walls,  terminating  with  stone  pil¬ 
lars,  surmounted  with  ornamental  caps. 
The  whole  cost  of  this  remarkable  object, 
displaying  the  great  superiority  acquired 
by  British  artisans  in  the  manufacture  of 
ironwork,  is  about  80,000^.  The  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  this  bridge  in 
the  saving  of  distance,  will  be  a  direct 
passage  from  Hammersm-ith  to  Barnes, 
East  Sheen,  and  other  parts  of  Surrey, 
without  going  over  either  Fulham  or  Kew 
bridges. 

The  annexed  engraving  may  be  con¬ 
sulted,  in  illustration  of  the  foregoing  re¬ 
marks,  as  it  is  a  correct  and  perfect  deline¬ 
ation,  having  been  taken  from  an  original 
sketch  made  by  our  artist  on  the  spot. 


REAPING  IN  DEVONSHIRE. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  prevailing  har¬ 
vesting  custom,  peculiar  to  more  counties 
than  one  at  this  season,  and  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  month,  we  subjoin  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  which  appeared  in  vol.  xxxvii. 
of  the  Monthly  Magazine  : — 

The  reaping  and  harvesting  of  the 
wheat  is  attended  with  so  heavy  an  ex- 
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pense,  and  with  practices  of  so  disorderly 
a  nature,  as  to  call  for  the  strongest  marie 
of  disapprobation,  and  their  immediate 
discontinuance,  or  at  least  a  modification 
of  the  pastime  after  the  labours  of  the 
day.  The  wheat  being  ready  to  cut 
down,  and  amounting  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres  ;  notice  is  given  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  that  a  reaping  is  to  be  performed  on 
a  particular  day,  when,  as  the  farmer 
may  be  more  or  less  liked  in  the  village, 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  a 
gang,  consisting  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  men  and  women  assemble  at  the  field, 
and  the  reaping  commences  after  break¬ 
fast,  which  is  seldom  over  till  between 
eight  and  nine  o’clock.  This  company 
is  open  for  additional  hands  to  drop  in  at 
any  time  before  the  twelfth  hour  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  frolic  of  the  day.  By  eleven 
or  twelve  o’clock  the  ale  or  cider  has  so 
much  warmed  and  elevated  their  spirits 
that  their  noisy  jokes  and  ribaldry  are 
heard  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  often 
serve  to  draw  auxiliary  force  within  the 
accustomed  time.  The  dinner,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  best  meat  and  vegetables,  is 
carried  into  the  field  between  twelve  and 
one  o’clock  ;  this  is  distributed  with  co¬ 
pious  draughts  of  ale  and  cider,  and  by 
two  o’clock  the  pastime  of  cutting  and 
binding  the  wheat  is  resumed,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  without  other  interruption  than 
the  squabbles  of  the  party,  until  about 
five  o’clock ;  when  what  is  called  the 
drinkings  are  taken  into  the  field,  and 
under  the  shade  of  a  hedge-row,  or  large 
tree,  the  panniers  are  examined,  and 
buns,  cakes,  and  all  such  articles  are 
found  as  the  confectionary  skill  of  the 
farmer’s  wife  could  produce  for  gratifying 
the  appetites  of  her  customary  guests  at 
this  season.  After  the  drinkings  are  over, 
which  generally  consume  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  even 
longer,  if  such  can  be  spared  from  the 
completion  of  the  field,  the  amusement 
of  the  wheat  harvest  is  continued,  with 
such  exertions  as  draw  the  reaping  and 
binding  of  the  field  together  with  the 
close  of  the  evening.  This  done,  a  small 
sheaf  is  bound  up,  and  set  upon  the  top 
of  one  of  the  ridges,  when  the  reapers 
retiring  to  a  certain  distance,  each  throws 
his  reap-hook  at  the  sheaf,  until  one  more 
fortunate,  or  less  inebriated,  than  the 
rest  strikes  it  down  ;  this  achievement  is 
accompanied  with  the  utmost  stretch  and 
power  of  the  voices  of  the  company, 
uttering  words  very  indistinctly,  but 
somewhat  to  this  purpose — we  ha  ini 
we  ha  in  !  we  ha  in  ! — which  noise  and 
tumult  continue  about  half  an  hour* 
when  the  company  retire  to  the  farm¬ 
house  to  sup  ;  which  being  over,  large 


portions  of  ale  and  cider  enable  them  to 
carouse  and  vociferate  until  one  or  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

At  the  same  house,  or  that  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmer,  a  similar  scene  is  renew¬ 
ed,  beginning  between  eight  and  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  following,  and  so 
continued  through  the  precious  season  of 
the  wheat  harvest  in  this  county.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  labourers  thus 
employed  in  reaping  receive  no  wages ; 
but  in  lieu  thereof  they  have  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  farmer’s  house  to  partake  of  a 
harvest  frolic,  and  at  Christmas,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time,  and  which  sel¬ 
dom  continues  less  than  three  or  four 
days,  the  house  is  kept  open  night  and 
day  to  the  guests,  whose  behaviour  during 
the  time  may  be  assimilated  to  the  frolics 
of  a  bear-garden. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

33«t)Itc  journals. 


THE  BULL-FIGHTS  OF  SPAIN  AND 
PORTUGAL. 

The  following  particulars  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  of 
this  month  by  a  witness  to  a  recent  bull¬ 
fight  in  the  city  of  Lisbon.  Speaking 
without  reference  to  its  humane  character 
or  moral  tendency,  the  writer  remarks 
that  no  spectacle  in  the  world  can  be 
compared,  for  interest  and  effect,  to  a 
Spanish  bull-fight,  every  part  of  which  is 
distinguished  for  striking  parade  or  alarm¬ 
ing  danger. 

The  grand  sweep  of  the  amphitheatre 
in  Cadiz,  Seville,  or  Madrid,  crowded 
with  a  gay  and  variegated  mass  of  eager 
and  shouting  spectators,  and  garnished  at 
distances  with  boxes  for  the  judges,  the 
court,  or  the  music — the  immense  area  in 
which  the  combats  take  place,  occupied 
with  the  picadors  in  silk  jackets,  on  horses 
richly  caparisoned,  and  with  the  light 
skipping  and  elastic  bandarilleros ,  carry¬ 
ing  their  gaudy  silk  flags  to  provoke  the 
rage  and  to  elude  the  attack  of  the  bull, 
form  of  themselves  a  fine  sight  before  the 
combat  begins.  When  the  door  of  the 
den  which  encloses  the  bull  is  opened, 
and  the  noble  animal  bursts  in  wildly 
upon  this,  to  him,  novel  scene — his  eyes 
glaring  with  fury— when  he  makes  a  trot 
or  a  gallop  round  the  ring,  receiving  from 
each  horseman  as  he  passes  a  prick  from 
a  lance,  which  enrages  him  still  more — 
when,  meditating  vengeance,  he  rushes 
on  his  adversaries,  and  scatters  both  horse¬ 
men  and  bandarilleros,  by  his  onset,  rip¬ 
ping  up  and  casting  the  horses  on  the 
ground,  and  causing  the  bandarilleros  to 
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leap  over  the  railing  among  the'  specta¬ 
tors — or  when,  after  a  defeated  effort  or  a 
successful  attack,  he  stands  majestically 
in  the  middle  of  the  area,  scraping  up  the 
sand  with  his  hoof,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  quivering  in  every  fibre  with  rage, 
agony,  or  indignation,  looking  towards 
his  adversaries,  and  meditating  a  fatal 
rush — the  sight  combines  every  element 
of  interest  and  agitation  which  can  be 
found  in  contempt  of  danger,  in  surpris¬ 
ing  boldness,  and  great  animal  force  in¬ 
tensely  excited.  The  horns  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  bull  are  always  sharp,  and  never 
covered.  An  animal  of  sufficient  power 
and  spirit  to  command  popular  applause 
frequently  kills  five  or  six  horses,  the 
riders  taking  care  to  fall  over  on  the  side 
most  distant  from  the  enemy,  and  being 
instantly  relieved  from  their  perilous  si¬ 
tuation  by  the  bandarilleros,  who  attract 
his  attention  :  and  the  bull  himself  is 
always  killed  in  the  ring  by  the  matador, 
who  enters  in  on  foot  with  his  bright  flag 
in  the  left  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the 
right,  and  who,  standing  before  the  en¬ 
raged  animal  waiting  the  favourable  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  bends  his  head  to  toss  him 
on  his  horns,  plunges  his  sword  into  his 
neck  or  spine  in  such  a  fatal  manner  that 
he  frequently  falls  instantaneously  as  if 
struck  by  lightning.  This  last  operation 
is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  dexterous.  At 
the  moment  in  which  the  matador  hits  the 
bull,  the  pointed  horn  must  be  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  his  heart,  and  if  he  were  to 
fail  he  must  himself  be  the  victim.  When 
he  succeeds  in  levelling  to  the  ground 
with  a  single  stroke  his  furious  and  irre¬ 
sistible  enemy,  the  music  strikes  up,  the 
applauses  of  the  amphitheatre  are  show¬ 
ered  upon  the  conqueror,  he  stalks  proudly 
round  the  area,  strewed  with  dead  horses, 
and  reddened  with  blood,  bowing  first  to 
the  judges  of  the  fight,  and  then  to  the 
spectators,  and  leaves  the  place  amid  en¬ 
thusiastic  vivas  for  his  successful  auda¬ 
city.  The  field  of  slaughter  is  then  cleared 
by  a  yoke  of  horses,  richly  decorated  with 
plumes  on  their  heads  and  ribands  on 
their  manes,  to  which  the  dead  bull  or 
horses  are  attached,  and  by  which  they 
are  dragged  out  at  a  gallop.  That  no  part 
of  the  amusement  may  want  its  appro¬ 
priate  parade,  this  operation  goes  on  amid 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  or  the  playingfof 
a  military  band.  The  horsemen  are  then 
remounted  anew,  and  enter  on  fresh  steeds 
— the  door  of  the  den  is  again  opened — 
another  furious  animal  is  let  loose  on  the 
possessors  of  the  ring,  till  ten  or  twelve 
are  thus  sacrificed. 

The  bull-fights  in  Lisbon  are  a  very 
inferior  species  of  amusement  to  this, 
though  much  better  than  I  was  led  to 


anticipate.  -  Here  the  bulls  are  generally 
not  so  strong  or  so  spirited  as  the  Spanish 
breed.  In  the  morning  of  the  sport,  the 
tips  of  their  horns,  instead  of  being  left 
sharp,  are  covered  with  cork  and  leather. 
None  but  one  horseman  appeared  in  the 
ring  at  a  time — no  havoc  was  of  course 
made  among  the  horses  ;  bulls  were  in¬ 
troduced  and  baited  without  being  killed, 
and  the  matador,  though  he  sometimes 
displays  the  same  dexterity,  never  en¬ 
counters  the  same  danger  as  in  Spain.  In 
Lisbon  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
sport  consists  in  an  operation  which  could 
not  be  practised  in  Spain,  and  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  performers  who  are  unknown 
where  bull-fighting  is  more  sanguinary. 
These  performers  are  what  they  call  here 
liomens  de  furcado ,  or  men  of  the  fork  ; 
so  denominated  from  their  bearing  a  fork 
with  which  they  push  or  strike  the  head 
of  the  bull,  when  he  throws  down  a  man 
or  a  horse.  After  the  bull,  not  destined 
to  be  killed,  has  afforded  amusement 
enough,  these  men  go  up  before  him,  one 
of  them  trying  to  get  in  between  his 
horns,  or  to  cling  to  his  neck,  till  the  rest 
surround,  master  him,  and  lead  him  out 
of  the  area.  The  man  of  the  fork ,  who 
gets  between  the  bull’s  horns,  is  some¬ 
times  tossed  in  the  air  or  dashed  to  the 
ground,  and  in  this  one  of  the  chief  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  fight  consists.  On  Sunday 
one  of  them  was  dashed  down  so  violently 
as  to  be  carried  out  of  the  ring  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  Only  four  bulls  were 
killed  out  of  the  twelve  exhibited.  The 
rest  being  reserved  for  future  sport,  were 
either  dragged  out  of  the  ring  in  the 
manner  above  described,  or,  when  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  too  strong  to  be  mastered  by 
the  men  of  the  fork,  were  tamely  driven 
out  among  a  flock  of  oxen  introduced  into 
the  area  as  a  decoy.  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  Lisbon  bull-fights  is  the  presence 
of  a  buffoon  on  horseback  called  the  JVeto , 
who  first  enters  the  ring  to  take  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Inspector ,  and  occasionally 
bears  the  shock  of  the  bull,  to  the  no 
small  diversion  of  the  lower  class  of  spec¬ 
tators.  The  Spanish  bull-fight  is  too 
serious  an  affair  for  a  buffoon :  it  is  a 
tragedy,  and  not  a  farce. 

From  these  few  points  of  comparison, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Spanish  exhibition 
is  a  much  more  splendid  and  interesting 
spectacle  than  that  of  Portugal,  and  that 
there  is  nearly  as  much  difference  as  be¬ 
tween  a  field  of  battle  and  the  sham  fight 
of  a  review.  Probably  the  Portuguese 
sport  has  danger  enough  to  excite  com¬ 
mon  interest,  and  more  than  enough  to 
be  a  popular  diversion.  The  place  where 
these  entertainments  are  given  at  Lisbon, 
is  a  large  octagon  amphitheatre  called  the 
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Saletre ,  near  the  public  walk  behind  the 
Rocio.  It  has  what  is  called  a  pit,  into 
which  the  bull  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
jumps,  and  on  one  side  two  tier  of  boxes, 
and  is  capable  of  containing  about  4,000 
or  5,000  spectators.  The  amusements 
are  always  exhibited  on  Sundays,  and  are 
generally  attended  with  great  crowds.  On 
Sunday  last  every  part  of  the  amphithe¬ 
atre  was  full,  and  the  people  betrayed  such 
extravagant  marks  of  pleasure  as  I  could 
not  have  expected,  from  their  usual  sedate 
and  dull  habits. 


®ijt  ^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS,  f 

A  TUCUMANESE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

The  following  day,  July  the  5th,  we 
pursued  our  journey,  intending  to  break¬ 
fast  at  a  village  very  pleasantly  situated, 
called  Vinara,  six  leagues  from  the  river 
of  Santiago,  and  remarkable  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  industry  which  it  presented. 
No  one  here  seemed  to  live  in  idleness  ; 
the  women,  even  while  gazing  at  our  car¬ 
riage,  were  spinning  away  at  the  same 
time.  I  observed  too,  that  here  the  cochi¬ 
neal  plant  spread  a  broader  leaf,  and 
flourished  with  greater  luxuriance  in  the 
gardens  and  hedge-rows  of  the  cottages 
around,  than  at  any  place  I  had  before 
visited.  44  Industry  is  the  first  step  to 
improvement,  and  education  follows  hard 
upon  it,”  thought  I,  as  on  foot,  attracted 
by  a  busy  hum  of  voices,  we  made  our 
way  through  an  intervening  copse  towards 
the  spot  whence  it  seemed  to  come.  A 
fig-tree,  the  superincumbent  branches  of 
which  shaded  a  wide  circuit  of  ground,  ar¬ 
rested  our  progress  ;  and  looking  through 
an  opening  among  the  large  green  leaves, 
we  espied  the  village  pedagogue,  elevated 
on  his  authoritative  seat,  which  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  He  was 
reading  a  lecture  on  the  heads  of  his 
scholars — a  phrenological  dissertation,  if 
one  might  judge  from  its  effects,  with  a 
wand  long  enough  to  bump  the  caput  of 
the  most  remote  offender.  I  began  to 
think  myself  in  some  European  district, 
certainly  not  from  the  late  samples  I  had 
seen  of  the  country,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Columbian  continent.  There,  however, 
I  was  in  reality,  and  in  the  fine  province 
of  Tucuman,  with  nearly  half  the  globe’s 
surface  between  Europe  and  myself.  The 
picture  was  a  very  striking  one  occurring 
with  these  reflections.  The  beautiful 
vegetable-roofed  school-room,  too,  struck 


my  fancy.  What  a  delightful  natural 
study  ! — the  cool  broad  leaves  overarching 
it,  and  heightening  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  The  striplings  were  seated,  with¬ 
out  regular  order,  on  the  grass,  under  a 
rotunda  of  this  magnificent  foliage.  Some 
were  cross-legged,  bawling  Ba,  Be,  Bi ; 
others,  with  their  knees  for  a  table,  seemed 
engraving  rather  than  writing,  upon  a 
wooden  tablet,  the  size  of  a  common  slate. 
One  or  two,  who  appeared  to  be  more 
advanced  in  their  studies,  were  furnished 
with  a  copy-book,  an  expensive  article  in 
that  place.  Some  were  busy  at  arith¬ 
metic,  while,  every  moment,  whack  went 
the  rod  upon  the  crown  of  the  idler  or 
yawner. 

To  us  the  sight  was  curious ;  we  had 
seen  none  lately  but  what  were  the  reverse 
of  carefully  educated  beings.  But  we 
had  little  time  to  think,  for  a  laugh  burst 
forth  at  their  perceiving  us,  which  natu¬ 
rally  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pedagogue, 
who  took  up  his  crutch  to  go  and  examine 
the  cause,  for  he  was  a  cripple.  We  im¬ 
mediately  came  forward  to  the  only  open¬ 
ing  among  the  rich  verdure,  and  meeting 
him,  announced  ourselves  as  the  intruders. 
He  was  as  much  surprised  as  his  pupils 
had  been.  His  magisterial  brow,  for  he 
was  alcade  as  well  as  schoolmaster,  relaxed 
into  a  civil  smile.  He  invited  us  to  walk 
in,  and  we  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
entertained  ourselves  with  examining  the 
progress  made  by  his  boys  in  their  stu¬ 
dies,  and  in  replies  to  his  numerous 
questions  put  respecting  the  battle  of 
Ayacucho,  the  death  of  Olaneta,  and  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Peru.  He 
asked  if  it  was  true,  that  the  English 
were  coming  to  settle  in  the  country,  with 
many  similar  questions.  In  answer  to 
our  inquiries  about  himself,  he  said  he 
was  born  on  the  spot,  lame  as  he  was, 
and  had  never  quitted  it ;  he  had  given 
his  mind  to  study,  but  his  profession  was 
(as  it  is  everywhere  else)  44  muy  pobre 
that  the  price  of  a  school  education  there, 
was  from  two  to  four  rials  a  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  the  pupil  was  taught. 
Just  at  that  moment  a  boy  came  up  with 
a  pen  to  be  mended.  To  my  surprise,  he 
drew  from  his  old  pair  of  Spanish  blues 
(open  at  the  knees,  with  a  silver  buckle 
appended),  what  we  denominate  a  Flemish 
or  gardener’s  knife,  and  proceeded,  with 
the  help  of  a  pair  of  cracked  spectaeles> 
to  nib  the  pen. 

44  What,”  said  I,  44  Viejo  (old  boy), 
have  you  no  better  instrument  than  that 
to  work  with  ?” 

44  Nada  mas  Senor,  yo  soy  muy  pobre 
Senor.”  (Nothing  more,  sir,  I  am  very 
poor.) 

44  Well,”  I  replied,  44  I  think  I  can 
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help  you  to  something  better  than  that 
for  the  convenience  of  your  calling,”  and 
I  gave  him  an  old  four-bladed  English 
knife,  which  I  happened  to  have  in  my 
pocket  at  the  time.  On  looking  at  it,  he 
exclaimed  in  astonishment,  “  Que  quatro 
cuchillos  en  uno  !’’  (what,  four  blades  in 
one  knife!)  He  had  never  beheld  such 
a  machine  in  his  life.  I  told  him  it  was  of 
English  manufacture.  44  Caramba!”  he 
replied,  44  los  Ingleses  son  hombres  muy 
habiles  (the  English  are  very  clever.) 
I  told  him  it  was  at  his  service.  44  Por 
nada,”  (for  nothing)  I  answered.  He 
immediately  crossed  himself,  exclaiming 
44  Gracias  a  Dios,”  (thank  God).  He 
could  not  have  shown  more  satisfaction 
had  it  been  a  ton  of  gold  or  a  lottery- 
ticket  of  twenty  thousand  sterling.  Ilis 
urchins  crowded  around  him  to  see  his 
treasure,  and  to  get  a  holiday  from  him 
on  the  strength  of  his  satisfaction,  which 
we  made  him  half  promise,  and  left  him. 
— Andreics'  Journal  from  Buenos  Ayres. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
HOUSES. 

Excellent  fuel  i3  so  cheap  in  Britain, 
owing  to  the  profusion  with  which  beds 
of  rich  coal  are  scattered  among  the  mine¬ 
ral  treasures  of  this  favoured  portion  of 
the  earth,  that  a  careless  expenditure  has 
arisen ;  which,  however,  instead  of  se¬ 
curing  the  comfort  and  health  that  might 
be  expected,  has  led  to  plans  of  warming 
that  often  prove  destructive  to  both.  In 
cold  countries,  where  fuel  is  more  scarce, 
as  in  the  north  of  continental  Europe, 
and  where,  to  retain  and  preserve  the  heat 
once  obtained,  the  inhabitants  use  thick 
walls,  double  windows,  close  joinings, 
and  close  stoves  or  fire-places,  which  have 
no  communication  with  the  apartments, 
but  draw  their  supply  of  air  from  with¬ 
out,  that  the  temperate  air  of  the  room 
may  not  be  wasted, — these  means,  when 
sufficient  ventilation  is  added,  prove  very 
favourable  to  health,  by  giving  a  uniform 
and  temperate  warmth,  instead  of  ex¬ 
tremes  and  fluctuations.  But  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  apartments,  with  their  open 
chimnies,  may  be  compared  to  great 
aerial  funnels,  constantly  pouring  out 
their  warm  air  through  a  large  opening, 
and  constantly  requiring  to  be  replenish¬ 
ed  ;  and  where,  from  the  irregularity  of 
the  supply  or  of  the  discharge,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  constantly  fluctuating. 

By  the  close  stove  and  apartment  fuel 
is  saved  to  a  great  extent — they  also  pro¬ 
duce  a  uniformity  of  temperature  ;  first, 
as  regards  the  different  parts  of  the  room, 
so  that  the  occupiers  may  sit  anywhere  ; 


and  secondly,  as  regards  the  different 
times  of  the  day  ;  for  the  stove  once 
heated  in  the  morning,  often  suffices  to 
maintain  a  steady  warmth  until  night  ; 
the  heat  can  be  carried  to  any  required 
degree,  and  ventilation  is  easily  effected 
as  desired.  *  *  * 

Consumption  is  the  disease  which  car¬ 
ries  off  a  fifth  or  more  of  the  persons  born 
in  Britain,  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to 
the  changeableness  of  the  climate,  but 
much  more  to  the  faulty  modes  of  warm¬ 
ing  and  ventilating  the  houses-  To  judge 
of  the  influence  of  temperature  in  pro-- 
ducing  this  disease,  we  may  consider — 
that  miners  who  live  under  ground,  and 
are  always,  therefore,  in  the  same  tem¬ 
perature,  are  strangers  to  it ;  while  their 
brothers  and  relations,  expossd  to  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  the  weather  above,  fall  vic¬ 
tims — that  butchers  and  others  who  live 
almost  constantly  in  the  open  air,  and  are 
hardened  by  the  exposure,  enjoy  nearly 
equal  immunity  —  that  consumption  is- 
hardly  known  in  Russia,  where  close 
stoves  and  houses  preserve  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature — and  that  in  all  countries  and 
situations,  whether  tropical,  temperate, 
or  polar,  the  frequency  of  the  disease 
bears  relation  to  the  frequency  of  change. 
We  may  here  remark,  also,  that  it  is  not 
consumption  alone  which  springs  from 
changes  of  temperature,  but  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  acute  diseases,  and  particularly 
of  our  common  winter  diseases.  In  how 
many  cases  has  the  invalid  to  remark, 
that  if  he  had  not  taken  cold  in  such  a 
place,  or  on  such  an  occasion,  he  might 
yet  have  been  well.  *  * 

The  following  considerations  present 
themselves  in  this  place. — Small  rooms 
in  winter  are  more  dangerous  to  health 
than  large  ones,  because  the  cold  air, 
entering  towards  the  fire  by  the  doors  or 
windows,  reaches  persons  before  it  can  be 
tempered  by  mixing  with  the  warmer  air 
of  the  room _ Stoves  in  halls  and  stair¬ 

cases  are  useful,  because  they  warm  the 
air  before  it  enters  the  rooms  ;  and  they 
prevent  the  hurtful  chills  often  felt  on 
passing  through  a  cold  staircase  from  one 
warm  room  to  another.  It  is  important 
to  admit  no  more  cold  air  into  the  house 
than  is  just  required  for  the  fires,  and  for 
ventilation  ;  hence  there  is  great  error  in 
the  common  practice  of  leaving  all  tho 
chimneys  that  are  not  in  use,  quite  open  ; 
for  each  admits  as  much  air  as  a  hole  in 
the  wall  would  do,  or  a  pane  deficient  in 
a  window.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  ad¬ 
mitting  air  to  feed  the  fires  is  through 
tubes,  leading  directly  from  the  outer  air 
to  the  fire-place,  -and  provided  with  what 
are  called  throttle-valves,  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  quantity  ;  or  the  fresh  air  ad- 
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mitted  by  tubes  may  be  made  first  to 
spread  in  the  room,  having  been  warmed 
during  its  passage  inwards,  by  coming 
near  the  fire. — In  a  perfectly  close  apart¬ 
ment,  ventilation  must  be  expressly  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  an  opening  near  the  ceiling, 
to  allow  the  impure  air  rising  from  the 
respiration  of  the  company  to  pass  away 
at  once ;  but  with  an  open  fire,  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  effected  by  the  frequent  change  of 
the  whole  air  of  the  room  which  that  con¬ 
struction  occasions. 

With  a  view  to  have  the  most  perfect 
security  against  cold  blasts  and  fluctua  ¬ 
tion  of  temperature  in  rooms  intended 
for  invalids,  and  still  to  retain  the  so 
much  valued  appearance  of  the  open  fire, 
a  glazed  frame  or  window  may  be  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  chimney,  so  as 
completely  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air 
from  the  room  to  the  fire.  The  close 
room  will  then  be  warmed  by  the  fire 
through  the  glass,  as  a  green-house,  is 
warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is 
true,  that  the  heat  of  combustion  does 
not  pass  through  glass  so  readily  as  the 
heat  of  the  sun  ;  but  the  difference  is  not 
important.  The  glass  of  such  a  window 
must,  of  course,  be  divided  into  small 
panes,  and  supported  by  a  metallic  frame 
work ;  and  there  must  be  a  flap  or  door 
in  the  frame  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  the  fuel  and  stirring  the  fire. 
Air  must  be  supplied  to  the  fire  as  des¬ 
cribed  above,  by  a  tube  leading  directly 
from  the  external  atmosphere.  The  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  room  may  be  effected  by 
an  opening  into  the  chimney  near  the 
ceiling  ;  and  the  temperature  may  be  re¬ 
gulated  with  great  precision  by  a  valve 
placed  in  this  opening,  and  made  to  obey 
the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  a  piece 
of  wire  affixed  to  it,  the  exact  length  of 
which  at  any  time  will  depend  on  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  The  author 
first  imagined  such  an  arrangement  of 
rooms  for  the  winter  residence  of  a  person 
who  was  threatened  with  consumption  ; 
and  the  happy  issue  of  the  case,  and  of 
others  treated  on  similar  principles,  has 
led  him  to  doubt,  whether  many  of  the 
patients  with  incipient  consumption,  who 
are  usually  sent  to  warmer  climates,  and 
who  die  there  after  hardships  on  the  jour¬ 
ney,  and  mental  distress  from  the  ba¬ 
nishment  sufficient  to  shake  even  strong 
health,  might  not  be  saved,  by  judicious 
treatment  in  properly  warmed  and  ven¬ 
tilated  apartments,  under  their  own  roofs, 
and  in  the  midst  of  affectionate  kindred. 

Arnott's  Elements  of  Physics . 


LORD  ORFORD’s  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  WOLFE. 

The  rapidity  with  which  our  arms  had 
prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
made  us  presume  that  Canada  could  not 
fail  of  being  added  to  our  acquisitions  ; 
and,  however  arduously  won,  it  would 
have  sunk  in  value  if  the  transient  cloud 
that  overcast  the  dawn  of  this  glory  had 
not  made  it  burst  forth  with  redoubled 
lustre.  The  incidents  of  dramatic  fiction 
could  not  be  conducted  with  more  address 
to  lead  an  audience  from  despondency  to 
sudden  exultation,  than  accident  prepared 
to  excite  the  passions  of  a  whole  people. 
They  despaired  —  they  triumphed— and 
they  wept— for  Wolfe  had  fallen  in  the 
hour  of  victory  !  Joy,  grief,  curiosity, 
astonishment  were  painted  in  every  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  the  more  they  inquired,  the 
higher  their  admiration  rose.  Not  an 
incident  but  was  heroic  and  affecting  ! 
Wolfe  between  persuasion  of  the  imprac¬ 
ticability,  unwillingness  to  leave  any  at¬ 
tempt  untried  that  could  be  proposed, 
and  weariness  and  anxiety  of  mind  and 
body,  had  determined  to  make  one  last 
effort  above  the  town.  He  embarked  his 
forces  at  one  in  the  morning,  and  passed 
the  French  sentinels  in  silence  that  were 
posted  along  the  shore.  The  current 
carried  them  beyond  the  destined  spot. 
They  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipice,  esteemed  so  impracticable,  that 
only  a  slight  guard  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  defended  it.  Had  there  been  a 
path,  the  night  was  too  dark  to  discover 
it.  The  troops,  whom  nothing  could  dis¬ 
courage,  for  these  difficulties  could  not, 
pulled  themselves  and  one  another  up  by 
stumps  and  boughs  of  trees.  The  guard 
hearing  a  rustling,  fired  down  the  preci¬ 
pice  at  random,  as  our  men  did  up  into 
the  air  ;  but,  terrified  by  the  strangeness 
of  the  attempt,  the  French  picquet  fled — 
all  but  the  captain,  who,  though  wounded, 
would  not  accept  quarter,  but  fired  at  one 
of  our  officers  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men.  This,  as  he  staked  but  a  single 
life,  was  thought  such  an  unfair  war,  that, 
instead  of  honouring  his  desperate  valour, 
our  men,  to  punish  him,  cut  off  his  croix 
de  St.  Louis  before  they  sent  him  to  the 
hospital.  Two  of  our  officers,  hotvever, 
signed  a  certificate  of  his  courage,  lest  the 
French  should  punish  him  as  corrupted 
— our  enterprises,  unless  facilitated  by 
corruption,  being  deemed  impossible  to 
have  taken  place.  Day-break  discovered 
our  forces  in  possession  of  the  eminence. 
Montcalm  could  not  credit  it  when  re¬ 
ported  to  him — but  it  was  too  late  to 
doubt,  when  nothing  but  a  battle  could 

save  the  town.  Even  then  he  held  our 
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attempt  so  desperate,  that  being  shown 
the  position  of  the  English,  he  said, 
“  Oui,  je  les  vois  oil  ils  ne  doivent  pas 
etre.”  Forced  to  quit  his  intrenchments, 
he  said,  “  S’il  faut  done  combattre,  je 
vais  les  ecraser.”  He  prepared  for  en¬ 
gagement,  after  lining  the  bushes  with 
detachments  of  Indians.  Our  men  ac¬ 
cording  to  orders,  reserved  their  fire  with 
a  patience  and  tranquillity  equal  to  the 
resolution  they  had  exerted  in  clambering 
the  precipice — but  when  they  gave  it,  it 
took  place  with  such  terrible  slaughter  of 
the  enemy,  that  half  an  hour  decided  the 
day.  The  French  fled  precipitately,  and 
Montcalm,  endeavouring  to  rally  them, 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  General  JMonck- 
ton  was  wounded  early,  and  obliged  to 
retire.  The  fall  of  Wolfe  was  noble  in¬ 
deed.  He  received  a  wound  in  the  head, 
but  covered  it  from  his  soldiers  with  his 
handkerchief.  A  second  ball  struck  him 
in  the  belly,  that  too  he  dissembled.  A 
third  hitting  him  in  the  breast,  he  sunk 
under  the  anguish,  and  was  carried  behind 
the  ranks.  Yet,  as  fast  as  life  ebbed  out, 
his  whole  anxiety  centred  on  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  He  begged  to  be  borne  nearer 
to  the  action  ;  but  his  sight  being  dimmed 
by  the  approach  of  death,  he  entreated  to 
be  told  what  they  who  supported  him 
saw  ;  he  was  answered  that  the  enemy 
gave  ground.  He  eagerly  repeated  the 
question,  heard  the  enemy  was  totally 
routed,  cried,  “  I  am  satisfied  !” — and 

expired _ Thackeray' s  Life  of  the  Earl 

of  Chatham. 


SYRIAN  LOOKING  GLASSES. 

The  Damascus  blades  are  the  handsom¬ 
est  and  best  ot  all  Syria  ;  and  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  observe  their  manner  of  burnishing 
them.  This  operation  is  performed  be¬ 
fore  tempering,  and  they  have  for  this 
purpose  a  small  piece  of  wood,  in  which 
is  fixed  an  iron,  which  they  run  up  and 
down  the  blade,  and  thus  clear  off  all 
inequalities,  as  a  plane  does  to  wood : 
they  then  temper  and  polish  it.  This 
polish  is  so  highly  finished,  that  when 
any  one  wrants  to  arrange  his  turban,  he 
uses  his  sword  for  a  looking-glass.  As  to 
its  temper  it  is  perfect,  and  1  have  no¬ 
where  seen  swords  that  cut  so  excellently. 
There  are  made  at  Damascus  and  in  the 
adjoining  country  mirrors  of  steel,  that 
magnify  objects  like  burning-glasses.  I 
have  seen  some  that,  when  exposed  to  the 
sun,  have  reflected  the  heat  so  strongly 
as  to  set  fire  to  a  plant  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  distant ! — Broquiere's  Travels  to 
Jerusalem  in  1432. 


AUSTRALIAN  PATRIOTISM. 

A  young  Australian,  on  being  once 
asked  his  opinion  of  a  splendid  shop  on 
Ludgate-hill,  replied,  in  a  disappointed 
tone,  “  It  is  not  equal  to  Big  Cooper's 
(a  store-shop  in  Sidney,)  while  Mrs.  Ric¬ 
kards’  Fashionable  Repository  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  unrivalled,  even  in  Bond- 
street.  Some  of  them  also  contrive  to 
find  out  that  the  English  cows  give  less 
milk  and  butter  than  the  Australian,  and 
the  choicest  Newmarket  racers  possess 
less  beauty  and  swiftness  than  Junius , 
Modus ,  Currency  Lass ,  and  others  of 
Australian  turf  pedigree  ;  nay,  even  a 
young  girl,  when  asked  how  she  would 
like  to  go  to  England,  replied  with 
great  naivete ,  M  I  should  be  afraid  to  go, 
from  the  number  of  thieves  there,”  doubt¬ 
less  conceiving  England  to  be  a  down¬ 
right  hive  of  such,  that  threw  off  its  an¬ 
nual  swarms  to  people  the  wilds  of  this 
colony.  Nay,  the  very  miserable  looking 
trees  that  cast  their  annual  coats  of  bark, 
and  present  to  the  eye  of  a  raw  European 
the  appearance  of  being  actually  dead,  I 
have  heard  praised  as  objects  of  incom¬ 
parable  beauty  !  and  I  myself,  so  power¬ 
ful  is  habit,  begin  to  look  upon  them 
pleasurably.  Our  ideas  of  beauty  are, 
in  truth,  less  referrable  to  a  natural  than 
an  artificial  standard,  varying  in  every 
country  according  to  what  the  eye  has 
been  habituated  to,  and  fashion  pre¬ 
scribes. — Cunningham's  Two  Years  in 
New  South  Wales. 


Hectttm, 


MENTAL  DERANGEMENT. 

The  term  melancholia  is  applied  to  in¬ 
sanity,  when  attended  with  depression  of 
spirits,  arising  commonly  from  some 
supposed  impending  evil ;  but  sometimes 
it  takes  place  without  any  such  error  of 
judgment,  and  is  altogether  unaccount¬ 
able.  As  far  as  1  have  seen,  this  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits  is  in  no  wise  essentially 
connected  with,  far  less  dependent  upon, 
bodily  weakness,  as  its  cause.  On  the 
contrary,  you  will  often  find  such  pa¬ 
tients  to  be  of  full  habit,  and  complain¬ 
ing  of  throbbing  headach,  with  flushing 
of  the  face,  a  full  and  strong  pulse, 
though  sometimes  the  pulse  is  preterna- 
turally  slow  ;  the  tongue  is  often  white 
and  dry,  as  in  inflammation  in  general. 
These  symptoms,  considered  in  them¬ 
selves,  would  call  for  antiphlogistic  mea¬ 
sures,  such  as  bleeding  and  purging  ; 
and  these  are  not  at  all  the  less  necessary 
because  the  patient  is  in  a  low  and  des¬ 
ponding  state  of  mind.  In  short,  I  know 
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of  no  difference  in  the  medical  treatment 
of  mania  and  melancholia ,  merely  as 
such  ;  you  must  look  to  the  state  of  vas¬ 
cular  action,  both  local  and  general,  in 
order  to  lay  down  a  proper  plan  of  cure. 

Hypochondriasis  is  a  still  slighter 
form  of  mental  derangement ,  and  which 
is  characterized  by  a  preposterous  anxiety 
and  solicitude  with  regard  to  the  patient’s 
own  health,  which  in  these  cases  is  often 
little  if  at  all  disturbed,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  occasional  uneasiness  at  the  sto¬ 
mach,  arising  from  flatulency  and  other 
effects  of  indigestion.  This  disorder  in 
the  state  of  the  digestive  function,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  considered  by  the  patient  as  the 
'■real  and  primary  disease,  though  90  times 
in  100  it  is  merely  secondary,  the  result 
of  torpor  of  the  alimentary  canal  alto¬ 
gether.  This  torpor  is  the  consequence 
of  an  oppressed  condition  of  brain,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  for  the  most  part,  from  increased 
arterial  action  in  this  organ.  Thus  the 
effect  is  taken  for  the  cause,  and  a  treat¬ 
ment  directed  in  conformity  with  this  mis¬ 
taken  notion.  Happily,  the  practice 
usually  pursued  on  those  occasions,  and 
w,hich  is  directed  to  the  state  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  intestinal  canal,  is,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  beneficial  to  the  primary  disease  ; 
for  occasional  purging,  whether  with  the 
blue  pill  or  Plummer's  pill ,  and  the  use 
of  a  simple  and  abstemious  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing,  are  as  well  calculated  to  relieve  af¬ 
fections  of  the  brain,  as  those  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  But  the  fault  of  such  a  mistaken 
wiew  of  the  subject  is,  that  the  treatment 
is  confined  top  exclusively  to  one  organ, 
and  that  the  one  not  primarily  affected ; 
to  the  neglect  of  other  means  that  may 
be  as  much  or  more  required  for  the  re¬ 
lief.  of  the  .  head. .  Where,  for  example, 
the  patient  complains  of  throbbing  head- 
ach,  with  other  marks  of  increased  arte¬ 
rial  action  in  and  about  the  brain,  it  is 
dangerous  to  rely  solely  upon  cathartics , 
and  to  neglect  bleeding ,  a  neglect,  which, 

I  have  more  than  once  seen  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  has  been  the  occasion  of  fatal  apo¬ 
plexy  ensuing. 

The  precise  difference  in  the  condition 
of  the  brain,  in  the  three  forms  of  insa¬ 
nity  now  mentioned,  is  not  at  all  known. 
Dissection  hitherto  has  not  thrown  any 
light  upon  the  subject ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  it  will  do  so  hereafter.  The  de¬ 
rangement  of  intellect  in  all  of  them, 
and  the  mutual  convertibility  of  one  into 
the  other,  prove  that  there  is  no  essential 
or  fundamental  difference  between  them  ; 
and  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  their 
medical  treatment.  The  moral  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  patient  calls  for  nicer  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  requires  much  penetra¬ 
tion  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 


practitioner,  as  well  as  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  in  mental  disorders  altogether.— 
Clutterbuck’s  Lectures  on  the  Nervous 
System. 


KX\t  ©attiever. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff. ” —  Wotton. 

A  celebrated  comedian  dining  at  a 
tavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent- 
garden,  after  asking  the  waiter  several 
times  for  a  glass  of  water  without  ob¬ 
taining  it,  rang  the  bell  violently,  and 
swore  44  He  would  knock  his  eye  out,  if 
he  did  not  immediately  bring  some.”  A 
gentleman  present  remonstrated,  and  said, 
44  He  would  be  less  likely  of  getting  it, 
if  he  did  so.”  44  Oh  dear,  no,  sir  ;  for 
if  you  take  eye  (i)  from  waiter,  you  will 
get  wafer  directly.” 


Closterman  painted  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  all  their 
children,  in  one  picture.  The  duke  was 
represented  on  horseback;  a  position 
which  formed  the  subject  of  so  many  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  duchess,  that  the  duke 
said,  44  It  has  given  me  more  trouble 
to  reconcile  my  wife  to  you,  than  to  fight 
a  battle.” 


During  the  time  that  his  late  majesty 
George  III.  was  indisposed  at  Windsor, 
it  was  frequently  his  custom  to  amuse 
himself  with  a  game  of  cards.  On  one 
occasion,  while  playing  at  picquet  with 
Dr.  Keate,  one  of  his  physicians,  the 
doctor  was  about  to  lay  down  his  hand, 
saying,  as  he  wanted  but  twelve  of  being 
out,  he  had  won  the  game ;  for,  added 
lie,  44  1  have  a  quatorze  of  tens.”  —The 
king  bade  him  keep  his  cards.  Tens 
were  good  for  nothing  just  then  ;  44  for,” 
said  his  majesty,  looking  significantly  at 
Dr.  Keate,  and  laying  down  four  knaves, 
44  Here  are  my  four  physicians.” 


A  married  lady,  alluding  in  conversa¬ 
tion  to  the  148th  Psalm,  observed,  that 
while  44  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men 
and  children,”  were  expressly  mentioned, 
not  a  word  was  said  about  married  women. 
An  old  clergyman,  whom  she  was  ad¬ 
dressing,  assured  her  that  they  had  not 
been  omitted,  and  that  she  would  find 
them  included  in  one  of  the  preceding 
verses  under  the  description  of  vapours 
and  storm. 


Printed  and  published  by  J.  LLVDlftD, 
143,  Strand,  ( near  Somerset  House  J  and  sold, 
by  all  Newsmen  ami  Booksellers. 
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©aspavtj  plausoletim. 


(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.  ) 
Sin, — As  one  of  your  correspondents 
has  favoured  you  with  a  drawing  of 
the  gaol  1  designed  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Norwich,  with  which  you  have  embel¬ 
lished  a  recent  number  of  the  Mirroh, 
I  flatter  myself  that  an  engraving  from 
the  drawing  I  herewith  send  you  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Gaspard  Monge,  which  I 
drew  while  at  Paris,  in  1822,  will  also 
be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  your  va¬ 
luable  little  miscellany.  Gaspard  Monge, 
whose  remains  are  deposited  in  the  burying 
ground  in  Pere  la  Chaise,  at  Paris,  in  a 
magnificent  mausoleum,  was  professor  of 
geometry  in  the  Polytechnique  School  at 
Paris,  and  with  Denon  accompanied  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte  on  his  memorable  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Egypt  ;  one  to  make  drawings 
of  the  architectural  antiquities  and  sculp- 
Vol.  x.  N 


ture,  and  the  other  the  geographical  del’- 
neations  of  that  ancient  country.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  assisted  De¬ 
non  in  the  publication  of  his  antiquities. 
At  his  decease  the  pupils  of  the  Polyteci  . 
nique  School  erected  this  mausoleum  to 
his  memory,  as  a  testimony  of  their  es¬ 
teem,  after  a  design  made  by  his  friend. 
Monsieur  Denon.  The  mausoleum  is  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  with  which  Denon 
had  become  familiarly  acquainted. 

There  is  a  bust  of  Monge  placed  on  a 
terminal  pedestal  underneath  a  canopy  in 
the  upper  compartment,  which  canopy  is 
open  in  front  and  in  the  back.  In  the 
crown  cavetto  of  the  cornice  is  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  winged  globe,  entwined  with  serpents, 
emblematical  of  time  and  eternity  ;  and 
on  the  faci  below  is  engraved  the  follow., 
ing  line  : — 
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A.  GASPARD  MONGE. 

On  each  side  of  the  upper  compartment! 
is  inscribed  the  following  memento  mori : 

LES  ELEVES 

DE  l’eCOLE  POLYTECHNIQ.UE. 

A.  G.  MONGE. 

COMTE  DE  PERUSE. 

Underneath  this  inscription  is  carved 
in  sunk  work  an  Egyptian  lotus  flower  in 
an  upright  position  ;  on  the  back  of  the 
mausoleum  is  the  date  of  the  year  in 
which  Gaspard  Monge  died.  The  body 
is  in  the  cemetery  below. 

AN.  MDCCCXX. 

Monge  was  a  man  of  considerable  merit 
as  a  geometrician,  and,  while  living,  stood 
preeminent  above  his  contemporaries  in 
the  French  school  of  that  day.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  works,  but  his  most 
popular  one  is  entitled  u  Geometrie  Des¬ 
criptive,  par  G.  Monge,  de  l’Institut 
des  Sciences,  Lettres  et  Arts,  de  l’Ecole 
Polytechnique;  Membre  du  Senat.Con- 
servateur,  Grand  OfRcier  de  la  Legion 
d’Honeur  et  Comte  de  l’Etnpire.” 

The  programme  to  this  work  is  inter¬ 
esting,  as  it  urges  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  geometry  a  branch  of  the  national 
education,  and  points  out  the  beneficial 
results  that  would  arise  therefrom.  The 
following  is  the  translation  : — 

To  draw  the  French  nation  from  the 
dependence,  which,  even  in  the  present 
day  it  is  obliged  to  place  in  foreign  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  necessary  first  to  direct  the 
national  education  towards  the  knowledge 
of  those  objects  which  require  a  correct¬ 
ness  which  hitherto  has  been  totally  neg¬ 
lected  ;  to  accustom  the  hands  of  our 
artists  to  the  management  of  the  various 
instruments  that  are  necessary  to  measure 
the  different  degrees  of  work,  and  to  exe¬ 
cute  them  with  precision;  then  the  finisher 
becomes  sensible  of  the  accuracy  it  will 
require  in  the  different  works,  and  he 
will  be  enabled  to  set  the  necessary  value 
on  it.  For  our  artists  to  become,  from  their 
youth,  familiar  with  geometry,  and  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  attain  it,  it  is  necessary- 
in  the  second  place  to  render  popular  the 
knowledge  of  a  great  number  of  natural 
phenomena  that  are  indispensable  to  the 
progress  of  industry  ;  they  will  then  profit 
for  the  advancement  of  the  general  in¬ 
struction  of  the  nation,  which  by  a  for¬ 
tunate  circumstance  it  has  at  its  disposal, 
the  principal  resources  that  are  necessary 
for  it.  Lastly,  it  is  requisite  to  extend 
among  our  artists  the  knowledge  of  the 
advancement  of  the  arts  and  that  of  ma¬ 
chines,  whose  object  is  either  to  diminish 
manual  labour  or  to  give  to  the  result  of 
labour  more  uniformity  and  precision  ; 
and  on  those  heads  it  must  be  confessed 
we  have  much  to  draw  from  foreign  ) 


nations.*  All  these  views  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  giving  a  new  turn  to 
national  education. 

This  is  to  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  by 
making  all  intelligent  young  men  (who 
are  born  with  a  fortune)  familiar  with  the 
use  of  descriptive  geometry,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  employ  their  capital  more 
profitably  both  for  themselves  and  the 
nation,  and  also  for  those  who  have  no 
other  fortune  than  their  education,  so  that 
their  labour  will  bring  them  the  greater 
reward.  This  art  has  two  principal  ob¬ 
jects,  the  first  to  represent  with  exactness, 
from  drawings  which  have  only  two  di¬ 
mensions,  objects  which  have  three,  and 
which  are  susceptible  of  a  strict  definition; 
under  this  point  of  view'  it  is  a  language 
necessary  to  the  man  of  genius  when  he 
conceives  a  project,  and  to  those  who  are 
to  have  the  direction  of  it ;  and  lastly,  to 
the  artists  who  are  themselves  to  execute 
the  different  parts. 

The  second  object  of  descriptive  geo¬ 
metry,  is  to  deduce  from  the  exact  de¬ 
scription  of  bodies  all  that  necessarily 
follows  of  their  forms  and  their  respective 
positions ;  in  this  sense  it  is  a  means  of 
seeking  truth,  as  it  offers  perpetual  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  passage  from  what  is  known 
to  what  is  unknown,  and  as  it  is  always 
applied  to  objects  susceptible  of  the  mi¬ 
nutest  evidence,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  form  part  of  the  plan  of  a  national 
education.  It  is  not  only  fit  to  exercise 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  a  great  people, 
and  to  contribute  thereby  to  the  perfection 
of  mankind,  but  it  is  also  indispensable 
to  all  workmen,  whose  end  is  to  give  to 
certain  bodies  determined  forms,  and  it 
is  principally  owing  to  the  methods  of 
this  art  having  been  too  little  extended, 
or  in  fact  almost  entirely  neglected,  that 
the  progress  of  our  industry  has  been  so 
slow.  We  shall  contribute  then  to  give 
an  advantageous  direction  to  national 
education,  by  making  our  young  artist 
familiar  with  the  application  of  de¬ 
scriptive  geometry,  to  the  graphic  con¬ 
structions  which  are  necessary  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  arts,  and  in  making 
use  of  this  geometry  in  the  representation 
and  determination  of  the  elements  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  by  means  of  which,  man  by  the 
aid  of  the  forces  of  nature,  reserves  for 
himself,  in  a  manner,  in  his  operations 
no  other  labour  than  that  of  his  intellects* 
It  is  no  less  advantageous  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  those  phenomena  of  nature 
which  may  be  turned  to  the  profit  of  the 
arts.  The  charm  which  accompanies  them 
will  overcome  the  repugnance  that  men 

*  Monsieur  Monge  has  drawn  much  from  our 
countryman,  Hamilton's  work  on  Stereography 
but  he  has  not  mentioned  his  work. 
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hare  in  general  for  manual  operations, 
(which  most  regard  as  painful  and  labo¬ 
rious,)  as  it  will  make  them  find  pleasure 
.in  the  exercise  of  their  intellect ;  thus 
there  ought  to  be  in  the  formal  school  a 
course  of  descriptive  geometry. 

As  yet  we  have  no  well  compiled  ele¬ 
mentary  work  on  that  art,  because  till 
this  time  learned  men  have  taken  too  little 
interest  in  it,  or  it  has  only  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  an  obscure  manner  by  persons 
whose  education  had  not  been  sufficiently 
extended,  and  were  unable  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  result  of  their  lucubrations.  A 
course  simply  oral  would  be  absolutely 
without  effect.  It  is  necessary  then,  for 
the  course  of  descriptive  geometry,  that 
practice  and  execution  be  joined  to  the 
hearing  of  methods  ;  thus  pupils  will  be 
exercised  in  graphic  construction  of  de¬ 
scriptive  geometry.  The  graphic  arts 
have  general  methods  with  which  we  can 
only  become  familiar  by  the  use  of  the 
rule  and  compass.  Among  the  different 
applications  that  may  be  made  of  descrip¬ 
tive  geometry,  there  are  two  which  are 
remarkable,  both  for  their  universality 
and  their  ingenuity  ;  these  are  the  con¬ 
structions  of  perspective  and  the  strict 
determination  of  the  shadows.  These  two 
parts  may  finally  be  considered  as  the 
completion  of  the  art  of  describing  objects. 

R.  Brown. 


^tit  Strlers  fUtitint; 

OR, 

SEE  TCIIES  of  MEN  and  THINGS. 


THE  RADIANT  BOY. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since 
the  late  Lord  Londonderry  was,  for  the 
first  time,  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  mansion  w’as  such 
a  one  as  spectres  are  fabled  to  inhabit.  It 
was  associated  with  many  recollections  of 
historic  times,  and  the  sombre  character 
of  its  architecture,  and  the  wildness  of  its 
surrounding  scenery,  were  calculated  to 
impress  the  soul  with  that  tone  of  melan¬ 
choly  and  elevation,  which,— -if  it  be  not 
considered  as  a  predisposition  to  welcome 
the  visitation  of  those  unearthly  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  impalpable  to  our  sight  in 
moments  of  less  hallowed  sentiment, — is 
indisputably  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  imagination  is  most  readily  excited, 
and  the  understanding  most  favourably 
inclined  to  grant  a  credulous  reception  to 
its  visions.  The  apartment  also  which 
was  appropriated  to  Lord  Londonderry, 
was  calculated  to  foster  such  a  tone  of 
feeling.  From  its  antique  appointments  ; 
from  the  dark  and  richly-carved  panels 


of  its  wainscot ;  from  its  yawning  width 
and  height  of  chimney — looking  like  the 
open  entrance  to  a  tomb,  of  which  the 
surrounding  ornaments  appeared  to  form 
the  sculptures  and  the  entablature  ; — 
from  the  portraits  of  grim  men  and  se¬ 
vere-eyed  women,  arrayed  in  orderly  pro¬ 
cession  along  the  walls,  and  scowling  a 
contemptuous  enmity  against  the  degene¬ 
rate  invader  of  their  gloomy  bowers  and 
venerable  halls ;  from  the  vast,  dusky, 
ponderous,  and  complicated  draperies  that 
concealed  the  windows,  and  hung  with 
the  gloomy  grandeur  of  funereal  trap¬ 
pings  about  the  hearse-like  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  that  was  destined  for  his  bed, — 
Lord  L.,  on  entering  his  apartment, 
might  be  conscious  of  some  mental  de¬ 
pression,  and  surrounded  by  such  a  world 
of  melancholy  images,  might,  perhaps, 
feel  himself  more  than  usually  inclined  to 
submit  to  the  influences  of  superstition. 
It  is  not  possible  that  these  sen timepts 
should  have  been  allied  to  any  feelings  of 
apprehension.  Fear  is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  most  mighty  master  over  the  visions 
of  the  imagination.  It  can  “  call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep*' — and  they  do 
come,  when  it  does  call  for  them.  It 
trembles  at  the  anticipation  of  approach¬ 
ing  evil,  and  then  encounters  in  every 
passing  shadow  the  substance  of  the 
dream  it  trembled  at.  But  such  could 
not  have  been  the  origin  of  the  form 
which  addressed  itself  to  the  view  of  Lord 
Londonderry.  Fear  is  a  quality  that  was 
never  known  to  mingle  in  the  character  of 
a  Stewart.  Lord  Londonderry  examined 
his  chamber — he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  forms  and  faces  of  the  ancient 
possessors  of  the  mansion,  who  sat  up¬ 
right  in  their  ebony  frames  to  receive  his 
salutation  ;  and  then,  after  dismissing  his 
valet,  he  retired  to  bed.  His  candles  had 
not  been  long  extinguished,  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  a  light  gleaming  on  the  draperies 
of  the  lofty  canopy  over  his  head.  Con¬ 
scious  that  there  was  no  fire  in  the  grate — . 
that  the  curtains  were  closed — that  the 
chamber  had  been  in  perfect  darkness  but 
a  few  moments  before,  he  supposed  that 
some  intruder  must  have  accidentally  en¬ 
tered  his  apartment ;  and,  turning  hastily 
round  to  the  side  from  which  the  light 
proceeded — saw — to  his  infinite  astonish¬ 
ment — not  the  form  of  any  human  vi¬ 
siter — but  the  figure  of  a  fair  boy,  who 
seemed  to  be  garmented  in  rays  of  mild 
and  tempered  glory,  which  beamed  palely 
from  his  slender  form,  like  the  faint  light 
of  the  declining  moon,  and  rendered  the 
objects  which  were  nearest  to  him  dimly 
and  indistinctly  visible.  The  spirit  stood 
at  some  short  distance  from  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Certain  that  his  own  faculties  were 
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not  deceiving  him,  but  suspecting  that  he 
might  be  imposed  upon  by  the  ingenuity 
of  some  of  the  numerous  guests  who  were 
then  visiting  in  the  same  house.  Lord 
Londonderry  proceeded  towards  the 
figure.  It  retreated  before  him.  As  he 
slowly  advanced,  the  form,  with  equal 
paces,  slowiy  retired.  It  entered  the  vast 
arch  of  the  capacious  chimney,  and  then 
sunk  into  the  earth.  Lord  L.  returned  to 
his  bed  ;  but  not  to  rest.  His  mind  was 
harassed  by  the  consideration  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  event  which  had  occurred  to 
him.  Was  it  real  ? — was  it  the  work  of 
imagination  ? — was  it  the  result  of  impos¬ 
ture  ? — It  was  all  incomprehensible.  He 
resolved  in  the  morning  not  to  mention 
the  appearance  till  he  should  have  well 
observed  the  manners  and  the  countenances 
of  the  family  :  he  was  conscious  that,  if 
any  deception  had  been  practised,  its 
authors  would  be  too  delighted  with  their 
success  to  conceal  the  vanity  of  their  tri¬ 
umph.  When  the  guests  assembled  at 
the  breakfast-table,  the  eye  of  Lord  Lon¬ 
donderry  searched  in  vain  for  those  latent 
smiles — those  cunning  looks — that  silent 
communication  between  the  parties — by 
which  the  authors  and  abettors  of  such 
domestic  conspiracies  are  generally  be¬ 
trayed.  Every  thing  apparently  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  its  ordinary  course.  The  con¬ 
versation  flowed  rapidly  along  from  the 
subjects  afforded  at  the  moment,  without 
any  of  the  constraint  which  marks  a  party 
intent  upon  some  secret  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  argument,  and  endeavouring  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  its  introduction.  At 
last  the  hero  of  the  tale  found  himself 
compelled  to  mention  the  occurrences  of 
the  night.  It  was  most  extraordinary — 
he  feared  that  he  should  not  be  credited  : 
and  then,  after  all  due  preparation,  the 
story  was  related.  Those  among  his 
auditors  who,  like  himself,  were  strangers 
and  visiters  in  the  house,  were  certain  that 
some  delusion  must  have  been  practised. 
The  family  alone  seemed  perfectly  com¬ 
posed  and  calm.  At  last,  the  gentleman 
whom  Lord  Londonderry  was  visiting, 
interrupted  their  various  surmises  on  the 
subject  by  saying: — “  The  circumstance 
which  you  have  just  recounted  must  na¬ 
turally  appear  most  extraordinary  to  those 
who  have  not  long  been  inmates  of  my 
dwelling,  and  are  not  conversant  with  the 
legends  connected  with  my  family ;  to 
those  who  are,  the  event  which  has  hap¬ 
pened  will  only  serve  as  the  corroboration 
of  an  old  tradition  that  long  has  been  re¬ 
lated  of  the  apartment  in  which  you 
slept.  You  have  seen  the  Radiant  Boy  ; 
and  it  is  an  omen  of  prosperous  fortunes ; 
— I  would  rather  that  this  subject  should 
no  more  be  mentioned.”  ' 


The  above  adventure  is  one  very  com¬ 
monly  reported  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  ;  and  is  given  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  that  noble¬ 
man  himself  related  it. — The  Album. 


THE  CROSS  ROADS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

MetHought  upon  a  mountain’s  brow 
Stood  Glory,  gazing  round  him  ; 

And  in  the  silent  vale  below 
Lay  Love,  where  Faucy  found  him  ; 
While  distant  o’er  the  yellow  plain 
Glittering  Wealth  held  wide  domain. 

Glory  was  robed  in  light ;  and  trod 
A  brilliant  track  before  him, 

He  gazed  with  ardour,  like  a  god. 

And  grasp’d  at  heaven  o’er  him  ; 

The  meteor’s  flash  his  beaming  eye. 

The  trumpet’s  shriek  his  melody. 

But  Love  was  robed  in  roses  sweet, 

And  zephyrs  murmur’d  nigh  him. 
Flowers  were  blooming  at  his  feet. 

And  birds  were  warbling  by  him: 

His  eyes  soft  radiance  seem’d  to  wear, 

For  tears  and  smiles  were  blended  there. 

Gay  Wealth  a  gorgeous  train  display’d. 

(And  Fancy  soon  espied  him,) 

Supine,  in  splendid  garb  array’d. 

With  Luxury  beside  him ; 

He  dwelt  beneath  a  lofty  dome, 

Which  Pride  and  Pleasure  made  their  home. 

Well;  seeking  Happiness,  I  sped, 

And,  as  Hopehovei’d  o’er  me, 

I  ask’d  which  way  the  nymph  had  fled, 

For  four  roads  met  before  me— 
Whether  she’d  climb’d  the  height  above, 

Or  bask’d  with  W ealth,  or  slept  with  Love  ? 

I  paus’d— for  in  the  lonely  path, 

’Neath  gloomy  willows  weeping, 

Wrapt  in  his  shroud  of  sullen  wrath. 

The  Suicide  was  sleeping, 

A  scathed  yew-tree’s  wither’d  limb, 

To  mark  the  spot,  frown’d  o’er  him. 

I  wrept — to  think  my  fellowT-men, 

(To  madness  often  driven,) 

Pursue  false  Glory’s  phantoms,  then 
Lose  happiness  and  heaven  : 

I  wept — for  oh  !  it  seem’d  to  be 
A  mournful  moral  meant  for  me  ! 

But  lo  !  an  aged  traveller  came, 

By  Wisdom  sent  to  guide  me. 
Experience  was  the  pilgrim’s  name, 

And  thus  he  seem’d  to  chide  me — 

“  Fool  !  Happiness  is  gone  the  road 
That  leads  to  Virtue’s  calm  abode 
'  Jesse  Hammond. 


JUlD  Commonplace  33cok, 

No.  XXI. 

ORDEALS. 

Four  kinds  of  ordeals  were  chiefly  used 
by  our  German  ancestors : — 1.  “  The 
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Kamp  light,”  or  combat ;  during  which 
the  spectators  were  to  be  silent  and  quiet, 
on  pain  of  losing  an  arm  or  leg  ;  an  ex¬ 
ecutioner  with  a  sharp  axe.  2.  u  The 
fire  ordeal,”  in  which  the  accused  might 
clear  his  innocence  by  holding  red-hot 
iron  in  his  hands,  or  by  walking  blind-fold 
amidst  fiery  ploughshares.  3.  “  The  hot- 
water  ordeal,”  . much  of  the  nature  as  the 
last.  4.  u  The  cold-water  ordeal :”  this 
need  not  be  explained,  since  it  is  looked 
on  as  supreme  when  a  witch  is  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  cross  ordeal  was  reserved  for 
the  clergy.  These,  if  accused,  might  prove 
their  innocence  by  swallowing  two  con¬ 
secrated  morsels  taken  from  the  altar  after 
proper  prayers.  If  these  fragments  stuck 
in  the  priest’s  throat  he  stood  ipse  facto — 
condemned ;  but  we  have  no  record  of  con¬ 
demnation. 

GEMS. 

Forgive  not  the  man  who  gives  you  bad 
wine  more  than  once.  It  is  more  than 
an  injury.  Cut  the  acquaintance  as  you 
value  your  life. 

If  you  see  half-a-dozen  faults  in  a  wo¬ 
man,  you  may  rest  assured  she  has  a 
hundred  virtues  to  counterbalance  them. 
I  love  your  faulty,  and  fear  your  faultless 
women.  When  you  see  what  is  termed 
a  faultless  woman,  dread  her  as  you 
would  a  beautiful  snake.  The  power  of 
completely  concealing  the  defects  that  she 
must  have,  is  of  itself  a  serious  vice. 

If  you  find  no  more  books  in  a  man’s 
room,  save  some  four  or  five,  including 
the  red-book  and  the  general  almanac, 
you  may  set  down  the  individual  as  a 
man  of  genius,  or  an  ass; — there  is  no 
medium. 

The  eye  is  never  to  be  mistaken.  A 
person  may  discipline  the  muscles  of  the 
face  and  voice,  but  there  is  a  something 
in  the  eye  beyond  the  will,  and  we  thus 
frequently  find  it  giving  the  tongue  the 
lie  direct. 

I  never  knew  a  truly  estimable  man 
offer  a  finger,  it  is  ever  a  sign  of  a  cold 
heart ;  and  he  who  is  heartless  is  posi¬ 
tively  worthless,  though  he  may  be  nega¬ 
tively  harmless. 

Cut  the  acquaintance  of  any  lady  who 
signs  a  letter  with  “  yours  obediently .” 

Always  act  in  the  presence  of  children 
with  the  utmost  circumspection.  They 
mark  all  you  do,  and  most  of  them  are 
more  wise  than  you  may  imagine. 

Men  of  genius  make  the  most  ductile 
husbands.  A  fool  has  too  much  opinion 
of  his  own  dear  self,  and  too  little  of 
women’s  to  be  easily  governed. 

A  passion  for  sweetmeats,  and  a  weak 
intellect,  generally  go  together. 

1  have  known  many  fools  to  be  glut¬ 


tons,  but  never  knew  one  that  was  an 
epicure. 

The  affection  of  women  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  world  ;  it  tires 
not — faints  not — dreads  not — cools  not. 
It  is  like  the  Naptha  that  nothing  can 
extinguish  but  the  trampling  foot  of 
death. 

There  is  a  language  in  flowers,  which 
is  very  eloquent — a  philosophy  that  is 
instructive.  Nature  appears  to  have  made 
them  as  emblems  of  women.  The  timid 
snow-drop,  the  modest  violet,  the  languid 
primrose,  the  coy  lily,  the  flaunting  tulip, 
the  smart  marigold,  the  lowly  blushing 
daisy,  the  proud  foxglove,  the  deadly 
nightshade,  the  sleepy  poppy,  and  the 
sweet  solitary  eglantine,  are  all  types. 

W.  C.  B - m. 


There  area  set  of  malicious,  prating, 
prudent  gossips,  both  male  and  female, 
who  murder  characters  to  kill  time  ;  and 
will  rob  a  young  fellow  of  his  good  name 
before  he  has  years  to  know  the  value  of 
it. — Sheridan. 


jfFlaitnerg  &  Customs*  of  allNT attorn*. 

No.  XII. 


A  BURMESE  EXECUTION. 

The  scene  took  place  at  Rangoon,  and 
the  sufferers  were  men  of  desperate  cha¬ 
racters,  who  merited  death.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  on  the  road 
known  to  the  army  by  the  name  of  the 
Forty-first  Lines,  is  a  small  open  space, 
which  formerly  was  railed  in  :  and  here 
all  criminals  used  to  be  executed.  On 
this  occasion  several  gibbets,  about  the 
height  of  a  man,  were  erected,  and  a 
large  crowd  of  Burmans  assembled  to 
feast  their  eyes  on  the  sanguinary  scene 
that  was  to  follow. 

When  the  criminals  arrived,  they  were 
tied  within  wooden  frames,  with  extended 
arms  and  legs,  and  the  head-executioner 
going  round  to  each,  marked  with  a 
piece  of  chalk,  on  the  side  of  the  men,  in 
what  direction  his  assistant  (who  stood 
behind  him  with  a  sharpened  knife,)  was 
to  make  the  incision.  On  one  man  he 
described  a  circle  on  the  side  ;  another 
had  a  straight  line  marked  down  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  his  stomach  ;  a  third  was  doomed 
to  some  other  mode  of  death  ;  and  some 
were  favoured  by  being  decapitated. 
These  preparations  being  completed,  the 
assistant  approached  the  man  marked 
with  a  circle,  and  seizing  a  knife, 
plunged  it  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  side,  then 
slowly  and  deliberately  turning  it  round, 
he  finished  the  circle  !  The  poor  wretch 
rolled  his  eyes  in  inexpressible  agony* 
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groaned,  and  soon  after  expired  ;  thus 
depriving  these  human  fiends  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  his  prolonged  torments  would 
have  afforded  them.  The  rest  suffered  in 
the  same  manner  ;  and,  from  the  speci¬ 
mens  I  have  seen  of  mangled  corpses,  I 
do  not  think  this  account  overdrawn. 
Hanging  is  a  punishment  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  takes  place. 

The  manner  in  which  slighter  pu¬ 
nishments  are  made  is  peculiar  to  the 
Burmans,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make 
it  out,  according  to  our  pronunciation,  is 
called  “  toung.”  The  delinquent  is 
obliged  to  kneel  down,  and  a  man  stands 
over  him  with  a  bent  elbow  and  clenched 
fist.  He  first  rapidly  strikes  him  on  the 
head  with  his  elbow,  and  then  slides  it 
down  until  his  knuckles  repeat  the  blow, 
the  elbow  at  the  same  time  giving  a  vio¬ 
lent  smack  on  the  shoulders.  This  is  re¬ 
peated  until  it  becomes  a  very  severe  pu¬ 
nishment,  which  may  be  carried  to  great 
excess. —  Two  Years  in  Ava. 


l&etvospmfoe  ©leanings. 


BILL  OF  FARE  AT  AN  ANCIENT  IN¬ 
STALMENT. 

The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
original  lodged  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don  :* — 

George  Nevil,  brother  to  the  great  Earl 
of  Warwick,  at  his  instalment  into  his 
archbishopric  of  York,  in  the  year  14J0, 
made  a  feast  for  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  wherein  he  spent 
300  quartrs  of  wheat  4000  woodcocks 
300  ton  of  ale  400  plovers 

104  ton  of  wine  100  carlews 


1  pipe  of  spic’d 

w.  100  quails 

80  fat  oxen 

1000  eggets 

6  wild  bulls 

200  rees 

300  pigs 

4000  bucks  and 

1004  wethers 

does,  and  roe¬ 

300  hogs 

bucks 

300  calves 

155  hot  venison 

3000  geese 

pasties 

3000  capons 

1000  dishes  of  jel¬ 

100  peacocks 

lies 

200  cranes 

4000  cold  venison 

200  kids 

past 

2000  chickens 

2000  hot  custards 

4000  pidgeons 

4000  ditto  cold 

4000  rabitts 

400  tarts 

204  bitterns 

300  pikes 

4000  ducks 

300  breams 

400  hernsies 

8  seals 

200  pheasants 

500  partridges 

4  porpusses 

At  this  feast  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was 

steward ;  the  Earl  of  Bedford  treasurer ; 

♦  Gentleman's  Mag  azide,  voi.  ux. 

the  Lord  Hastings  comptroller,  with 
many  noble  officers  servitors. 

1000  cooks.  62  kitchiners.  515  scul¬ 
lions. 


THE  SERGEANT’S  WIFE. 

A  drama,  named  as  above,  has  been 
played  with  eminent  success  during  the 
present  season  at  the  English  Opera 
House.  The  plot  is  founded  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  horrible  occurrence,  which  actu¬ 
ally  took  place  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1813,  and  which  we  extract  from  the 
columns  of  an  Irish  paper  of  the  same 
date.  The  narrative  is  powerfully 
worked  up  in  The  Nowlans ,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  series  of  the  O'Hara  Tales ,  and 
Mr.  Banim  is  the  author  both  of  the  no¬ 
vel  and  the  drama  : — 

“  The  speech  of  George  Smith,  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  and  James  Smith,  who  were 
lately  executed  at  Longford  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  James  Reilly,  a  pedlar,  near  Lanes* 
borough,  has  been  published.  It  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  inhuman 
crime  for  which  they  suffered  : 

“  The  discovery  of  this  murder,  as  de¬ 
creed  by  the  Almighty,  was  made  by 
Margaret  Armstrong,  the  wife  of  Ser¬ 
geant  Armstrong,  of  the  27th  regiment  of 
foot,  on  the  recruiting  service  in  Athlone. 
She  was  going  to  her  husband,  when  she 
was  overtaken  by  this  dealing  man.  He 
asked  her  how  far  she  was  going — she 
answered  to  Athlone,  to  her  husband, 
and  said  as  it  was  getting  late,  and  be¬ 
ing  scarce  of  money,  she  would  make 
good  her  way  that  night.  He  then  re¬ 
plied,  v  my  poor  woman,  let  not  that 
hurry  you,  I  am  going  to  Athlone  my¬ 
self,  and  there  is  a  lodging  at  the  next 
cross  at  which  I  mean  to  stop,  be  ad¬ 
vised,  and  go  no  farther  to-night,  and  I 
will  pay  your  expenses.*  When  they 
came  to  the  house,  he  asked  for  a  bed 
for  himself  and  another  for  the  woman, 
and  called  for  supper  ;  when  that  was 
over,  he  paid  the  bill,  and  taking  out  his 
pocket-book,  he  counted  150/.  which  he 
gave  in  charge  to  George  Smith,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  bed  ;  the  woman  likewise  went  to 
her’s,  the  family  sat  up  till  twelve  ;  after 
which,  when  the  man  was  fast  asleep  and 
all  was  silent,  we,  (the  three  Smiths)  went 
into  the  room  where  the  man  lay  ;  we 
dragged  him  out  of  bed,  and  cut  his 
throat  from  ear  to  ear  ;  we  saved  his 
blood  in  a  pewter  dish,  and  put  the  body 
into  a  flaxseed  barrel,  among  feathers, 
in  which  we  covered  it  up.  Take  care, 
and  do  the  same  with  the  woman,  said 
our  mother.  We  accordingly  went  to  her 
bedside,  and  saw  her  hands  extended  out 
of  the  bed  ;  we  held  a  candle  to  her  eyes, 
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bui  she  dill  not  stir  during  the  whole 
time,  as  God  was  on  her  side  ;  for  had  we 
supposed  that  she  had  seen  the  murder 
committed  by  us,  she  would  have  shared 
the  same  fate  with  the  deceased  man. 
Next  morning  when  she  arose,  she  asked 
was  the  man  up  ?  We  made  answer, 
that  he  was  gone  two  hours  before,  left 
sixpence  for  her,  and  took  her  bundle 
with  him.  4  No  matter,’  said  she,  ‘  for  I 
will  see  him  in  Athlone.’  When  she 
went  away,  I  (George  Smith)  dressed  my¬ 
self  in  my  sister’s  clothes,  and  having 
crossed  the  fields,  met  her.  I  asked  her 
how  far  she  was  going  ?  She  said  to  Ath¬ 
lone  :  I  then  asked  her  where  she  lodged  ? 
She  told  me  at  one  Smith’s,  a  very  decent 
house,  where  she  met  very  good  entertain¬ 
ment.  4  That  house  bears  a  bad  name,’ 
said  I.  4 1  have  not  that  to  say  of  them,’ 
said  she,  4  for  they  gave  me  good  usage.’ 
It  was  not  long  until  we  saw  a  sergeant 
and  two  recruits  coming  up  the  road  ; 
upon  which  she  cried  out,  4  here  is  my 
husband  coming  to  meet  me  ;  he  knew  I 
wTas  coming  to  him.’  I  immediately 
turned  off'  the  road,  and  made  back  to 
the  house.  When  she  met  her  husband, 
she  fainted  ;  and  on  recovering,  she  told 
him  of  the  murder,  and  how  she  escaped 
with  her  life.  The  husband  went  imme¬ 
diately  and  got  guards,  and  had  us  taken 
prisoners  ;  the  house  was  searched,  and 
the  mangled  body  found  in  the  barrel.” 

The  three  monsters  were,  it  is  men¬ 
tioned,  ordered  for  execution  from  the 
dock. 

Slnccbotca  anh  HecoUccttons. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke : 

Oar  recollections ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


THE  BAR — THE  MASTER  OF  THE 
ROLES. 

It  must  be  admitted  (talking  of  the  late 
Vice )  that  he  really  was  enough  to  annoy 
any  sober  staid  master,  by  his  frolics  and 
gambols  since  he  has  been  made  a  judge. 
I  remember  him  a  quiet  good  sort  of  man 
enough  :  with  a  bed-room  and  kitchen  in 
the  area  of  No.  11,  New-square  ;  and  his 
dining-room  above,  serving  also  for  con¬ 
sultations  :  and  his  going,  now  and  then, 
only  to  have  a  game  of  whist  and  glass  of 
uegus  at  Serle’s  ; — but,  now,  he  is  a  per¬ 
fect  Monsieur  Tonson  to  all  continental 
travellers.  Never  can  you  take  up  the 
police-book  at  the  hotels,  on  the  road  to 
Italy,  without  Sir  John  Leach  staring 
you  in  the  face.  The  other  day  at  the 
Cloche  at  Dijon  (I  will  never  go  there 
again,  and  beg  Sir  John  to  do  me  the  fa¬ 


vour  to  withdraw  his  patronage  also, — 
the  Parc  is  worth  twenty  of  it),  yawning 
over  my  bottle  of  Cote  d’Or,  I  inquired 
of  the  waiter  who  of  my  44  land’s  lan¬ 
guage”  had  lately  been  there.  44  Vy, 
Sare,  ve  have  de  Milor  Leash.”  44  Lord 
Leash  ?  ” — 44  Oui,  Monsieur  ;  —  mais, 
Fanchette,  apportez  le  livre  ici  pour  Mon¬ 
sieur — le  voila.” — 44  Ah,  ha!  Sir  John 
Leach;  I  see.” — 44  Ah  qu’il  est  bon  en¬ 
fant  !  qu’il  est  gai !”  exclaimed  the  gar- 
con.  44  Ah  !  qu’il  est  aimable  !”  sighed 
Fanchette — Enter  De  Molin  the  banker’s 
little  bureau  at  Lausanne — (by  the  way, 
it  is  the  favourite  chamber  of  Gibbon  the 
historian,  and  if  you  pay  the  house  a 
visit  from  motives  of  curiosity  respecting 
its  former  occupant,  you  will  be  happy  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  and  converse  with 
the  actual  owner,  for  a  more  honourable, 
liberal,  and  better-informed  man,  does 
not  exist) — there,  I  say,  in  the  glass  over 
the  mantlepiece,  will  you  see  the  card  of 
Sir  John  Leach.  Milan — Florence — the 
same.  At  Torlogna’s  the  same.  Then 
at  Naples  :  go  to  San  Carlos’ ;  and  if  you 
get  behind  the  scenes,  ask  for  Braccini, 
the  poetd  of  the  theatre,  who  has  been 
long  in  England  ;  44  Cospetto  di  Bacco !” 
he  will  exclaim  :  44  il  degn  uomo,  quel 
Vice  Cancelliere  :  il  Cavaliere  JAcci  ! — 
Gran  Dio  !  quale  talento  per  la  musica  ! 

. — CappaTi  !  egli  ha  guadagnato  i  cuori  di 
tutte  le  donne  Napolitane.”*  I  certainly 
expect  to  hear  him  some  day  astonish  the 
bar,  by  unwittingly  striking  up  44  O  Pes- 
cator  delle  onde,”  or  44  Sul  margine  del 
Rio,”  in  the  Rolls  Court ;  and,  as  in  an¬ 
cient  Greece  (’tis  said)  pleadings  were 
chanted,  let  us  yet  hope  to  hear  an  ar¬ 
gument  preferred  to  the  tune  of  44  They 
are  a’ noddin,  noddin,  noddin;”  an  an¬ 
swer  stated  andante  ;  a  reply  given  in  a 
bravura  ;  and  judgment  pronounced 
presto.  With  all  his  faults  (if  they  be 
such,  which  I  do  not  admit),  the  present 
Master  of  the  Rolls  is  a  good  judge,  and 
an  able  man  ; — 44  un  peu  vif,  peut-etre,” 
as  Fanchette  might  say  ;  and  it  is  more 
agreeable  than  otherwise,  to  see  one  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  enjoying  himself  in  lighter  pursuits, 
after  having  attained  rank  and  dignity  in 
the  profession  ;  and  after  having  punctu¬ 
ally  and  satisfactorily  executed  the  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  the  day,  seeking  at  its 
close,  and  participating  in  the  gaiety  which 
society  offers.  It  speaks  a  good  heart  and 
cheerful  temper  ;  whereas,  when  we  hear 
a  distaste  declared  for  music,  and  that  of 
the  highest  character,  we  cannot  but  call 
to  mind  44  He  who  has  not  the  concord  of 

*  By  Bacchus  !  what  a  worlhy  man  is  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  the  Chevalier  Leach!  gods  ! 
what  a  taste  for  music,  i'faith  he  has  gained  the 
hearts  of  all  the  Neapolitan  ladie#. 
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sweet  sounds”  within  himself; — but  I 
will  not  pursue  the  quotation.  Besides, 
Were  there  persons  fools  enough  to  blame 
Fir  John  for  his  social  propensities,  he 
might  answer  them  as  the  Parisian  coach¬ 
man  did. — 44  What  was  that  ?” — 44  Why, 
a  French  Jehu  was  tried  in  1818,  for 
some  accident  caused  by  his  cabriolet,  be¬ 
fore  the  Criminal  Court  of  Paris  ;  when, 
having  heard  the  evidence,  the  President 
of  the  Tribunal  declared  that  he  stood  ac¬ 
quitted,  but  that  the  court  felt  it  its  duty 
to  blame  him,  and  that  he  was  blamed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  44  Blamed!”  exclaimed  Je¬ 
hu;  44  Blamed  ! — I  don’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  your  Honor  ; — but — but — will  it 
prevent  my  handling  the  ribands,  and 
driving  the  wehicle  V' — 44  No  !”  said  the 
judge.  44  Then,  with  all  respect  for 
your  Honor,  I  just  laugh  at  it,”  said 
coachee,  bowing.  44  And  so  do  I,”  said 
the  president  also,  in  rising  to  leave  the 
court. — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

jftne  fins. 

THE  CARTOONS  OF  RAPHAEL. 

These  Cartoons  were  executed  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Raphael,  while  engaged  in  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  Vatican,  under  the  auspices 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  As  soon 
as  they  were  finished,  they  were  sent  to 
Flanders  to  be  copied  in  tapestry,  for 
adorning  the  pontifical  apartments  ;  but 
the  tapestries  were  not  conveyed  to  Rome 
till  after  the  decease  of  Raphael,  and 
probably  not  before  the  dreadful  sack  of 
that  city  in  1527,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  VII. ;  when  Raphael’s  scholars 
having  fled  from  thence,  none  were  left 
to  inquire  after  the  original  Cartoons, 
which  lay  neglected  in  the  storerooms  of 
the  manufactory,  the  money  for  the  ta¬ 
pestry  having  never  been  paid.  The  re¬ 
volution  that  happened  soon  after  in  the 
low  countries  prevented  their  being  no¬ 
ticed  during  a  period  in  which  works  of 
art  were  wholly  neglected.  They  were 
purchased  by  king  Charles  I.  at  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  Rubens,  but  had  been 
much  injured  by  the  weavers.  At  the 
sale  of  the  royal  pictures  in  1653,  these 
Cartoons  were  purchased  for  300/.  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  against  whom  no  one 
would  presume  to  bid.  The  protector 
pawned  them  to  the  Dutch  court  for  up¬ 
wards  of  50,000/.,  and,  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  King  William  brought  them  over 
again  to  England,  and  built  a  gallery  for 
their  reception  in  Hampton  Court.  Ori¬ 
ginally  there  were  twelve  of  these  Car¬ 
toons,  but  four  of  them  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  damps  and  neglect.  The  sub¬ 
jects  were  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 


conversion  of  St.  Paul,  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Paul  before  Felix 
end  Agrippa.  Two  of  these  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
two  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who  is 
said  to  have  offered  100,000  louis  d’ors 
for  the  s^ven,  which  are  justly  represented 
as  44  the  glory  of  England,  and  the  envy 
of  all  other  polite  nations.”  The  twelfth, 
the  subject  of  which  was  the  murder  of 
the  innocents,  belonged  to  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman  in  England,  who  pledged  it  for  a 
sum  of  money  ;  but  when  the  person  who 
had  taken  this  valuable  deposit  found  it 
was  to  be  redeemed,  he  greatly  damaged 
the  drawing ;  for  which  the  gentleman 
brought  an  action  against  him.  A  third 
part  of  it  is  still  remaining  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  William  Hoare,  R.  A.,  at 
Bath. 

Cartoon  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
cartone ,  a  painting  or  drawing  upon  large 
paper.  Raphael  died  on  the  same  day  of 
the  year  on  which  he  was  born,  Good 
Friday,  in  1520,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
his  value.  His  body  lay  for  awhile  in 
state  in  one  of  the  rooms  wherein  he  had 
displayed  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  he 
was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral;  his 
last  produce,  the  transfiguration ,  being 
carried  before  him  in  the  procession.  The 
unrelenting  hand  of  death  (says  his  bio¬ 
grapher)  set  a  period  to  his  labours,  and 
deprived  the  world  of  further  benefit  from 
his  talents,  when  he  had  only  attained  an 
age  at  which  most  other  men  are  but  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  useful.  44  We  see  him  in  his 
cradle  (said  Fuseli)  ;  we  hear  him  stam¬ 
mer  ;  but  propriety  rocked  the  cradle, 
and  character  formed  his  lips.” 

P.  T.  W. 


TO  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

WRITTEN  ON  VISITING  WESTMINSTER  ABBET. 
Mv  murder'd  queen,  as  on  thine  image  once 
The  gaze  alike  of  prince  and  peasant  rested  — 
As  if,  unsated  of  thy  thrilling  glance. 

They  never  until  then  of  beauty  tasted : 

So  I,  by  lonely  contemplation  led 
To  muse  awhile  amid  the  silent  dead — 

Turn  me  from  all  around  I  hear  or  see — 

From  all  of  Shakspeare  and  of  great  to  thee : 
And  think  on  all  thy  wrongs— on  all  the  shame 
That  dims  for  ever  thine  oppressor’s  name; 

On  all  thy  faults,  nor  few  nor  far  between, 

But  then  thou  wert — a  woman  and  a  queen. 
Proud  titles,  even  in  a  barb’rons  age, 

To  stem  th’  impetuous  tide  of  party  rage; 
While  as  I  gaze  each  well-known  feature  seems 
To  stir  with  life,  and  realise  my  dreams 
That  paint  thee  seated  on  the  Scottish  throne, 
With  all  the  blaze  of  beauty  round  thee  thrown ; 
Then  see  thee  passing  from  thy  dungeon  cell. 
And  hear  thy  parting  sigh— thy  last  farewell. 

I  Stray  Leaves. 
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fttuieut  Grecian  Sepulchre. 


A  beatttifctl  illustration  of  an  ancient 
Grecian  sepulchre  or  funeral  chamber, 
heads  the  second  chapter  of  Mr.  Britton’s 
“  Union  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting,”  from  which  work  we  have 
copied  the  annexed  engraved  view.  The 
interior  of  the  chamber  exhibits  a  skeleton 
and  the  urns^containing  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  The  combat  leads  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  tomb  contains  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  chief ;  for  it  was  the  barbarous 
custom  of  the  Greeks  to  sacrifice  captives 
at  the  tombs  of  their  heroes. 

Of  the  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  we  subjoin 
the  following : — 

The  most  simple  and  natural  kind  of 
funeral  monuments,  and  therefore  the 
most  ancient  and  universal,  consist  in  a 
mound  of  earth,  or  a“  heap  of  stones, 
raised  over  the  ashes  of  the  departed  : 
of  such  monuments  mention  is  made  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  in  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Many  of  them  still  occur  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  this  kingdom,  especially  in 
those  elevated  and  sequestered  situations 
where  they  have  neither  been  defaced  by 
agriculture  nor  inundation. 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried 
their  dead  in  their  own  houses,  whence, 
according  to  some,  the  original  of  that 
species  of  idolatry  consisting  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  household  gods. 

The  place  of  burial  amongst  the  Jews 
was  nevei  particularly  determined.  We 
find  that  they  had  burial-places  upon  the 
highways,  in  gardens,  and  upon  moun¬ 


tains.  We  read,  that  Abraham  was  bu¬ 
ried  with  Sarah,  his  wife,  in  the  cave  of 
Macphelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron,  and 
Uzziah,  King  of  Judah,  slept  with  his 
fathers  in  the  field  of  the  burial  which 
pertained  to  the  kings. 

The  primitive  Greeks  were  buried  in 
places  prepared  for  that  purpose  in  their 
own  houses ;  but  in  after  ages  they 
adopted  the  judicious  practice  of  esta¬ 
blishing  the  burial  grounds  in  desert  is¬ 
lands,  and  outside  the  walls  of  towns,  by 
that  means  securing  them  from  profana¬ 
tion,  and  themselves  from  the  liability  of 
catching  infection  from  those  who  had 
died  of  contagious  disorders. 

The  Romans  prohibited  burning  or 
burying  in  the  city,  both  from  a  sacred 
and  civil  consideration,  that  the  priests 
might  not  be  contaminated  by  touching 
a  dead  body,  and  that  houses  might  not 
be  endangered  by  the  frequency  of  fune¬ 
ral  fires. 

The  custom  of  burning  the  dead  had 
its  foundation  laid  deep  in  nature  :  an 
anxious  fondness  to  preserve  the  great 
and  good,  the  dear  friend  and  the  near 
relative,  was  the  sole  motive  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  institution  of  this  solemnity. 
u  That  seems  to  me,”  says  Cicero,.  u  to 
have  been  the  most  ancient  kind  of  bu¬ 
rial,  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  was 
used  by  Cyrus.  For  the  body  is  returned 
to  the  earth,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  the  veil  of  its  mother.”  Pliny 
also  agrees  with  Cicero  upon  this  point, 
and  says  the  custom  of  burial  preceded 
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that  of  burning  among  the  Romans,  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Monfauqon,  the  custom  of 
burning  entirely  ceased  at  Rome  about 
the  time  of  Theodprius  the  younger. 
When  cremation  ceased  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity,  the  believing  Ro¬ 
mans,  together  with  the  Romanized  and 
converted  Britons,  would  necessarily,  as 
it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Gough,  u  betake 
themselves  to  the  use  of  sarcophagi  (or 
coffins,)  and  probably  of  various  kinds, 
stone,  marble,  lead,”  &c.  They  would 
likewise  now  first  place  the  body  in  a 
position  due  east  and  west,  and  thus  be¬ 
stow  an  unequivocal  mark  of  distinction 
between  the  funeral  deposit  of  the  earliest 
Roman  inhabitants  of  this  island,  and 
their  Christian  successors.  The  usual 
places  of  interment  were  in  fields  or  gar¬ 
dens,*  near  the  highway,  to  be  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  to  remind  the  passengers  how 
transient  everything  is,  that  wears  the 
garb  of  mortality.  By  this  means,  also, 
they  saved  the  best  part  of  their  land  : 

- Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos 

Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis,  atque  Latina. 

Juv.  Sat  I. 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs 
for  themselves  during  their  |  lifetime. 
Hence  these  words  frequently  occur  in 
ancient  inscriptions,  V.  F.  Vivus  Facit, 
V.  S.  P.  Vivus  Sibi  Posuit.  The  tombs 
of  the  rich  were  usually  constructed  of 
marble,  the  ground  enclosed  with  walls, 
and  planted  round  with  trees.  But  com¬ 
mon  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below 
ground,  and  called  hypogea.  There  were 
niches  cut  out  of  the  walls,  in  which  the 
urns  were  placed  :  these,  from  their  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  niche  of  a  pigeon-house, 
were  called  columbaria. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Slttfiltc  iJouvnais. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  JOURNEY. 

I  am  fond  of  travelling  :  yet  I  never  un¬ 
dertake  a  journey  without  experiencing  a 

*  Our  blessed  Saviour  chose  the  garden  some¬ 
time  for  his  oratory,  and,  dying,  for  the  place 
of  his  sepulture ;  and  we  also  do  avouch,  for 
many  weighty  causes,  that  there  are  none  more 
fit  to  bury  our  dead  in  than  in  our  gardens  and 
groves  where  our  beds  may  be  decked  with  ver¬ 
dant  and  fragrant  flowers.  Trees  and  perennial 
plants,  the  most  natural  and  instructive  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  our  expected  resurrection  and  im¬ 
mortality,  besides  what  they  might  conduce  to 
the  meditation  of  the  living,  and  the  taking  otf 
our  cogitations  from  dwelling  too  intently  upon 
more  vain  and  sensual  objects :  that  custom  of 
burying  in  churches,  and  near  about  them,  es¬ 
pecially  in  great  and  populous  cities,  being  both 
a  novel  presumption,  indecent,  and  very  pre¬ 
judicial  to  health.— -Evelyn's  Discourse  on  Forest 
Trees. 


vague  feeling  of  melancholy.  There  is 
to  me  something  strangely  oppressive  in 
the  preliminaries  of  departure.  The 
packing  of  a  small  valise  ;  the  settlement 
of  accounts — justly  pronounced  by  Rabe¬ 
lais  a  blue-devilisli  process  ;  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  books  and  papers ; — in  short,  the 
whole  routine  of  valedictory  arrange¬ 
ments,  are  to  me  as  a  nightmare  on  the 
waking  spirit.  They  induce  a  mood  of 
last  wills  and  testaments — a  sense  of  dis¬ 
location,  which,  next  to  a  vacuum.  Na¬ 
ture  abhors — and  create  a  species  of  mo¬ 
ral  decomposition,  not  unlike  that  ef¬ 
fected  on  matter  by  chemical  agency.  It 
is  not  that  I  have  to  lament  the  disruption 
of  social  connexions  or  domestic  ties. 
This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  trial  sometimes 
borne  with  exemplary  fortitude  ;  and  I 
was  lately  edified  by  the  magnanimous 
unconcern  with  which  a  married  friend  of 
mine  sang  the  last  verse  of  u  Home  ! 
sweet  home  !”  as  the  chaise  which  was  to 
convey  him  from  the  burthen  of  his  song 
drove  up  to  the  door.  It  does  not  become 
a  bachelor  to  speculate  on  the  mysteries 
of  matrimonial  philosophy  ;  but  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  pain  with  which  I  enter  on  the 
task  of  migration  has  no  affinity  with  in¬ 
dividual  sympathies,  or  even  with  domi¬ 
ciliary  attachments.  My  landlady  is, 
without  exception,  the  ugliest  woman  in 
London  ;  and  the  locality  of  Elbow-lane 
cannot  be  supposed  absolutely  to  spell¬ 
bind  the  affection  of  one  occupying,  as  I 
do,  solitary  chambers  on  the  third  floor. 

The  case,  it  may  be  supposed,  is 
much  worse  when  it  is  my  lot  to  take 
leave,  after  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  country  ; — a 
house,  for  instance,  such  as  is  to  be  met 
with  only  in  England  : — with  about 
twenty  acres  of  lawn,  but  no  park ;  with 
a  shrubbery,  but  no  made-grounds  ;  with 
well-furnished  rooms,  but  no  conserva¬ 
tory  ;  and  with  a  garden,  in  which  dandy 
tulips  and  high-bred  anemones  do  not 
disdain  the  fellowship  of  honest  arti¬ 
chokes  and  laughing  cauliflowers — no 
bad  illustration  of  the  republican  union 
of  comfort  with  elegance  which  reigns 
through  the  whole  establishment.  The 
master  of  the  mansion,  perhaps  an  old 
and  valued  schoolfellow  : — his  wife,  a 
well-bred,  accomplished,  and  still  beau¬ 
tiful  woman — cordial,  without  vulgarity 
— refined,  without  pretension — and  in¬ 
formed,  without  a  shade  of  blue  !  Their 
children  !  .  .  .  .  But  my  reader  will 
complete  the  picture,  and  imagine,  better 
than  I  can  describe,  how  one  of  my  tem¬ 
perament  must  suffer  at  quitting  such  a 
scene.  At  six  o’clock  on  the  dreaded 
morning,  the  friendly  old  butler  knocks 
<tt  my  room-door,  to  warn  me  that  the 
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mail  will  pass  in  half  an  hour  at  the  end 
of  the  green  lane.  On  descending  to  the 
parlour,  I  find  that  my  old  friend  has,  in 
spite  of  our  over-night  agreement  and  a 
slight  touch  of  gout,  come  down  to  see 
me  off.  His  amiable  lady  is  pouring  out 
for  me  a  cup  of  tea — assuring  me  that 
she  would  be  quite  unhappy  at  allowing 
me  to  depart  without  that  indispensable 
prelude  to  a  journey.  A  gig  waits  at  the 
door  :  my  affectionate  host  will  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  walk  even  half  a  mile.  The 
minutes  pass  unheeded  ;  till,  with  a  face 
of  busy  but  cordial  concern,  the  old  butler 
reminds  me  that  the  mail  is  at  hand.  I 
bid  a  hasty  and  agitated  farewell,  and 
turn  with  loathing  to  the  forced  compa¬ 
nionship  of  a  public  vehicle. 

My  anti-leave-taking  foible  is  certainly 
not  so  much  affected  when  I  quit  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  an  hotel — that  public  home — 
that  wearisome  resting-place — that  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  world — that  compound  of 
gregarious  incompatibilities — that  bazaar 
of  character — that  proper  resort  of  semi¬ 
social  egotism  and  unamalgable  individu¬ 
alities — that  troublous  haven,  where  the 
vessel  may  ride  and  tack,  half-sheltered, 
but  finds  no  anchorage.  Yet  even  the 
Lilliputian  ligatures  of  such  a  sojourn 
imperceptibly  twine  round  my  lethargic 
habits,  and  bind  me.  Gulliver-like,  a 
passive  fixture.  Once,  in  particular,  I 
remember  to  have  stuck  at  the  Hotel  des 
Bons  Enfants,  in  Paris — a  place  with  no¬ 
thing  to  recommend  it  to  one  of  ordinary 
locomotive  energies.  But  there  I  stuck. 
Business  of  importance  called  me  to 
Bordeaux.  I  lingered  for  two  months. 
At  length,  by  one  of  those  nervous  efforts 
peculiar  to  weak  resolutions,  I  made  my 
arrangements,  secured  my  emancipation, 
and  found  myself  on  the  way  to  the  start¬ 
ing-place  of  the  Diligence.  I  well  re¬ 
member  the  day  :  ’twas  a  rainy  afternoon 
in  spring.  The  aspect  of  the  gayest  city 
in  the  world  was  dreary  and  comfortless. 
The  rain  dripped  perpendicularly  from 
the  eves  of  the  houses,  exemplifying  the 
axiom,  that  lines  are  composed  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  points.  At  the  corners  of  the 
streets  it  shot  a  curved  torrent  from  the 
projecting  spouts,  flooding  the  channels, 
and  drenching,  with  a  sudden  drum-like 
sound,  the  passing  umbrellas,  whose  va¬ 
ried  tints  of  pink,  blue,  and  orange,  like 
the  draggled  finery  of  feathers  and 
flounces  beneath  them,  only  made  the 
scene  more  glaringly  desolate.  Then 
came  the  rush  and  splatter  of  cabriolets, 
scattering  terror  and  defilement.  The 
well-mounted  English  dandy  shows  his 
sense  by  hoisting  his  parapluie ;  the 
French  dragoon^  curls  his  mustachio  at 
such  effeminacy,  and  braves  the  liquid 


bullets  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Marengo  ; 
the  old  French  count  picks  his  elastic 
steps  with  the  placid  and  dignified  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  ancien  regime ;  while  the 
Parisian  dames,  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and 
degrees,  trip  along,  with  one  leg  un¬ 
draped,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
shapeliness  of  its  configuration. 

The  huge  clock  of  the  Messag6ries 
Royales  told  three  as  I  entered  the  gate¬ 
way.  The  wide  court  had  an  air  of  hu¬ 
mid  dreariness.  On  one  side  stood  a  do¬ 
zen  of  those  moving  caravansaras,  the 
national  vehicles,  with  their  leathern 
caps — like  those  of  Danish  sailors  in  a 
north-wester— hanging  half  off,  soaked 
with  wet.  Opposite  was  the  range  of 
offices,  busy  with  all  the  peculiar  im¬ 
portance  of  French  bureaucracie.  Their 
clerks,  decorated  with  ribbons  and 
crosses,  wield  their  pens  with  all  the  con¬ 
scious  dignity  of  secretaries  of  state  ; 
and  “  book  ”  a  bale  or  a  parcel  as  though 
they  were  signing  a  treaty,  or  granting  an 
amnesty.  The  meanest  employe  seem* 
to  think  himself  invested  with  certain  oc¬ 
cult  powers.  His  civility  savours  of  go¬ 
vernment  patronage ;  and  his  frown  is  in¬ 
quisitorial.  To  his  fellows,  his  address 
is  abrupt  and  diplomatic.  He  seems  to 
speak  in  cipher,  and  to  gesticulate  by 
some  rule  of  freemasonry.  But  to  the 
uninitiated  he  is  explanatory  to  a  scruple, 
as  though  mischief  might  ensue  from  his 
being  misapprehended.  He  makes  sure 
of  your  understanding  by  an  emphasis, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  loudness  of  tone 
used  towards  a  person  supposed  to  be 
hard  of  hearing — a  proceeding  not  very 
flattering  where  there  happens  to  be  nei¬ 
ther  dulness  nor  deafness  in  the  case.  In 
a  word,  the  measured  pedantry  of  his 
whole  deportment  betrays  the  happy  con¬ 
viction  in  which  he  rejoices  of  being  con¬ 
versant  with  matters  little  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy.  Among  the  bystand¬ 
ers,  too,  there  are  some  who  might,  pro¬ 
bably  with  more  reason,  boast  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  mysterious  lore — fellows  of 
smooth  aspect  and  polite  demeanour, 
whom  at  first  you  imagine  to  have  become 
casual  spectators  from  mere  lack  of  better 
pastime,  but  whose  furtive  glances  and 
vagrant  attention  betray  the  familiars  of 
the  police — that  complex  and  mighty  en¬ 
gine  of  modern  structure,  which,  far 
more  surely  than  the  u  ear  of  Dionysius,” 
conveys  to  the  tympanum  of  power  each 
echoed  sigh  and  reverberated  whisper.  It 
is  a  chilling  thing  to  feel  one’s  budding 
confidence  in  a  new  acquaintance  nipped 
by  such  frosty  suspicions  ;  yet — Heaven 
forgive  me  ! — the  bare  idea  has,  before 
now,  caused  me  to  drop,  unscented,  the 
pinch  of  carote  which  has  been  eourte- 
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ously  tendered  by  some  coffee-house  com¬ 
panion.  In  the  group  before  me,  I  fan¬ 
cied  that  I  could  distinguish  some  of  this 
ungentle  brotherhood;  and  my  averted 
eye  rested  with  comparative  complacency 
even  on  a  couple  of  gens  d'armes ,  who 
were  marching  up  and  down  before  the 
door,  and  whose  long  swords  and  volu¬ 
minous  cocked  hats  never  appeared  to  me 
less  offensive. 

In  the  mean  time,  knots  of  travellers 
were  congregating  round  the  different  ve¬ 
hicles  about  to  depart.  In  the  centre  of 
each  little  band  stood  the  main  point  of 
attraction — Monsieur  leConducteur — that 
important  personage,  whose  prototype  we 
look  for  in  vain  among  the  dignitaries  of 
Lad-lane,  or  the  Bull-and-Mouth,  and 
whose  very  name  can  only  be  translated 
by  borrowing  one  of  Mr.  M‘Adam’s  ti¬ 
tles' — ■“  the  Colossus  of  Roads.”  With 
fur  cap,  oiiicial  garb,  and  the  excursive 
eye  of  a  martinet,  he  inspects  every  detail 
of  preparation — sees  each  passenger  stow¬ 
ed  seriatim  in  his  special  place — then 
takes  his  position  in  front— gives  the 
word  to  his  jack-booted  vice,  whose  re¬ 
sponsive  whip  cracks  assent — and  away 
rolls  the  ponderous  machine,  with  all  the 
rumbling  majesty  of  a  three-decker  from 
off  the  stocks. — Monthly  Magazine. 


EPIGRAM. 

THE  RETOKT  MEDICAL. 

Quoth  Doctor  Squill  of  Ponder’s  End, 

“  Of  all  the  patients  I  attend, 

Whate’er  their  aches  or  ails, 

None  ever  will  my  fame  attack,” 

“  None  ever  can,”  retorted  Jack  : 

“  For  dead  men  tell  no  tales  ” 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

CIRCASSIAN  WOMEN. 

We  observed  two  women  looking  out  of 
a  balcony,  and  earnestly  beckoning  to  us. 
We  were  the  more  surprised  at  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  we  believed  that  the  Maho¬ 
metan  women  of  the  Caucasus,  like  those 
of  Persia,  were  strictly  confined  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  their  houses,  or  that,  at  all 
events,  they  never  went  unveiled,  a  cus¬ 
tom  which  we  found  was  not  general 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus. 
We,  however,  entered  the  house,  and 
saw  in  the  court  two  Russian  grenadiers, 
who,  by  a  mistake  of  their  corporal,  had 
taken  there  quarters  here,  and  whose  pre¬ 


sence  was  the  cause  of  the  inquietude 
manifested  by  the  two  ladies,  who,  with 
an  old  man,  were  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  house.  Whilst  the  soldiers  were  ex¬ 
plaining  these  things  to  us,  they  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  again 
renewed  their  invitation  by  violent  gesti¬ 
culations.  On  a  nearer  approach,  we 
guessed  by  their  age  that  they  were  mo¬ 
ther  and  daughter.  The  former,  who 
still  preserved  much  of  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  youth,  wore  very  tight  trou¬ 
sers,  a  short  tunic,  and  a  veil,  which 
fell  in  graceful  folds  on  her  back,  while 
round  her  neck  she  had  some  valuable 
jewels,  though  badly  mounted.  With 
respect  to  the  daughter,  who  was  scarcely 
fifteen  years  of  age,  she  was  so  extraordi¬ 
narily  beautiful,  that  both  my  compa¬ 
nion  and  myself  remained  awhile  mo¬ 
tionless,  and  struck  with  admiration. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  more  per¬ 
fect  form.  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  short 
white  tunic,  almost  transparent,  fastened 
only  at  the  throat  by  a  clasp.  A  veil, 
negligently  thrown  over  one  shoulder, 
permitted  part  of  her  beautiful  ebony 
tresses  to  be  seen.  Her  trousers  were  of 
an  extremely  fine  tissue,  and  her  socks 
of  the  most  delicate  workmanship.  The 
old  man  received  us  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  staircase :  he  was  seated  on  the  car¬ 
pet,  smoking  a  small  pipe,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  who  cultivate  tobacco.  He  made 
repeated  signs  to  us  to  sit  down,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  Asiatic  manner,  a  posture 
extremely  inconvenient  for  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  wore  long  and  tight  trou¬ 
sers,  whilst  the  two  beautiful  women  on 
their  side  earnestly  seconded  his  request. 
We  complied  with  it,  though  it  was  the 
first  time  that  either  of  us  had  made  the 
essay.  The  ladies,  having  left  the  room 
for  a  moment,  returned  with  a  salver  of 
dried  fruits,  and  a  beverage  made  of  su¬ 
gar  and  milk ;  but  I  was  so  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  admiring  their  personal  attrac¬ 
tions,  that  I  paid  but  little  attention  to 
their  presents.  It  appeared  to  me  an  in¬ 
conceivable  caprice  of  nature  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  prodigies  of  perfection  amidst 
such  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  who 
value  their  women  less  than  their  stir¬ 
rups.  My  companion,  who  like  myself 
was  obliged  to  accept  of  their  refresh¬ 
ments,  remarked  to  me,  whilst  the  old 
man  was  conversing  with  them,  what  ce¬ 
lebrity  a  woman  so  transcendently  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  daughter  was  would  acquire  in 
any  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  had  she 
but  received  the  benefits  of  a  suitable 
education. —  Van  Halen's  Narrative. 
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AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTUNITY. 

As  beggars,  the  whole  world  will  not 
produce  their  match.  They  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  coax  you,  but  firmly  rely  on 
incessant  importunity  ;  following  you, 
side  by  side,  from  street  to  street,  as  con¬ 
stant  as  your  shadow,  pealing  in  your 
ears  the  never  ceasing  sound  of  44  Massa, 
gim  me  a  dum  !  massa,  gim  me  a  dum  !” 
(dump.)  If  you  have  the  fortitude  to 
resist  firmly ,  on  two  or  three  assaults, 
you  may  enjoy  ever  after  a  life  of  immu¬ 
nity;  but  by  once  complying ,  you  entail 
yourself  a  plague  which  you  will  not 
readily  throw  off,  every  gift  only  serv¬ 
ing  to  embolden  them  in  making  subse¬ 
quent  demands,  and  with  still  greater 
perseverance.  Neither  are  their  wishes 
moderately  gratified  on  this  head — less 
than  a  dump  (fifteen  pence)  seldom  prov¬ 
ing  satisfactory.  When  walking  out  one 
morning,  I  accidentally  met  a  young 
scion  of  out  black  tribes,  on  turning  the 
corner  of  the  house,  who  saluted  me  with 
4‘  Good  morning,  sir,  good  morning to 
which  I  in  like  manner  responded,  and 
was  proceeding  onwards,  when  my  dingy 
acquaintance  arrested  my  attention  by  his 
loud  vociferation  of  44  Top,  sir,  I  want 
to  peak  to  you.”  “Well,  what  is  it?” 
said  I.  44  Why,  you  know  I  am  your 
servant ,  and  you  have  never  paid  me 
yet.”  44  The  devil  you  are  !”  responded 
I  44  it  is  the  first  time  I  knew  of  it,  for 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  your  face 
before.”  44  Oh  yes,  I  am  your  servant,” 
replied  he,  very  resolutely  ;  44  dont  I  top 

about  Massa - ’s,  and  boil  the  kettle 

sometimes  for  you  in  the  morning  ?” 
I  forthwith  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket, 
and  gave  him  all  the  halfpence  I  had, 
which  I  left  him  carefully  counting,  and 
proceeded  on  my  walk  ;  but  before  ad¬ 
vancing  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  my  ears  were 
again  assailed  with  loud  shouts  of 44  Hallo ! 
top,  top  !”  I  turned  round,  and  observed 
my  friend  in  44  the  dark  suit”  beckoning 
with  his  hand,  and  walking  very  leisurely 
toward  me.  Thinking  he  was  despatched 
with  some  message,  I  halted,  but  as  he 
walked  on  as  slowly  as  if  deeming  I  ought 
rather  to  go  to  him  than  he  come  to  me, 
I  forthwith  returned  to  meet  him  ;  but 
on  reaching  close  enough,  what  was  my 
astonishment  on  his  holding  out  the  half¬ 
pence  in  his  open  hand,  and  addressing  me 
in  a  loud,  grumbling,  demanding  tone 
with — 44  Why  this  is  not  enough  to  buy 
a  loaf !  you  must  give  me  more.”  44  Then 
buy  ha'f  a  loaf,”  said  I,  wheeling  about 
and  resuming  my  walk,  not  without  a 
good  many  hard  epithets  in  return  from 

my  kettle-boiler _ Cunningham’s  Two 

Years  in  New  South  IV ales. 


CONFESSION  OF  THE  EXECUTIONER 
OF  CHARLES  I. 

There  have  been  great  disputes  about 
the  person  who  beheaded  Charles  I.  Mr. 
Ellis  says,  44  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  person  who  actually  beheaded  the 
king  was  the  common  executioner.”  And 
then  adds  the  following  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  note,  which  seems  to  us  to  set¬ 
tle  the  question. 

44  Among  the  tracts  relating  to  the  ci¬ 
vil  war,  which  were  given  to  the  British 
Museum  by  his  late  majesty  King 
George  III.  in  1762,  there  are  three 
upon  this  subject.  One  is  entitled, 
4  The  Confession  of  Richard  Brandon 
the  Hangman  (upon  his  death -bed),  con¬ 
cerning  his  beheading  his  late  Majesty. 
Printed  in  the  year  of  the  hangman’s 
downfall,  1649.’  The  second  is  enti¬ 
tled,  4  The  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
Richard  Brandon,’  printed  in  the  same 
year.  The  third  is,  4  A  Dialogue  or 
Dispute  between  the  late  Hangman  (the 
same  person),  and  Death,’  in  verse, 
without  date.  All  three  are  in  quarto.” 

The  following  are  the  most  important 
paragraphs  of  the  first  tract : 

44  The  confession  of  the  hangman  con¬ 
cerning  his  beheading  his  late  majesty  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  (upon  his  death¬ 
bed)  who  was  buried  on  Thursday  last  in 
Whitechapel  church-yard,  with  the  man¬ 
ner  thereof  : — 

44  Upon  Wednesday  last  (being  the 
20th  of  this  instant,  June  1649),  Richard 
Brandon,  the  late  executioner  and  hang¬ 
man,  who  beheaded  his  late  majesty, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  departed  this  life  ; 
but  during  the  time  of  his  sicknesse  his 
conscience  was  much  troubled,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  perplexed  in  mind,  yet  little 
shew  of  repentance  for  remission  of  his 
sins,  and  by  past  transgressions,  which 
had  so  much  power  and  influence  upon 
him,  that  he  seemed  to  live  in  them,  and 
they  in  him.  And  on  Sunday  last,  a 
young  man  of  his  acquaintance  going  to 
visit  liim,  fell  into  discourse,  asked  him 
how  he  did,  and  whether  he  was  not 
troubled  in  conscience  for  cutting  off  the 
king’s  head.  He  reply ed,  4  yes,  by  rea¬ 
son  that  (upon  the  time  of  his  tryall,  and 
at  the  denouncing  of  sentence  against 
him,)  he  had  taken  a  vow  and  protesta¬ 
tion,  wishing  God  to  punish  him  body 
and  soul,  if  ever  he  appeared  on  the 
scaffold  to  do  the  act,  or  lift  up  his  hand 
against  him.’ 

44  He  likewise  confessed  that  he  had 
thirty  pounds  for  his  pains,  all  paid  him 
in  half-crowns,  within  an  hour  after  the 
blow  was  given  ;  and  that  he  had  an 
orange  stuck  full  of  cloves,  and  a  hand- 
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kircher  out  of  the  king’s  pocket,  so  soon 
as  he  was  carried  off  from  the  scaffold, 
for  which  orange  he  was  proffered  twenty 
shillings  by  a  gentleman  in  Whitehall, 
but  refused  the  same,  and  afterwards  sold 
it  for  ten  shillings  in  Rosemary-lane. 
About  six  of  the  clock  at  night,  he  re¬ 
turned  home  to  his  wife  living  in  Rose¬ 
mary-lane,  and  gave  her  the  money,  say¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  the  deerest  money  that 
ever  he  earned  in  his  life,  for  it  would 
cost  him  his  life  ;  which  prophetical 
words  were  soon  made  manifest,  for  it 
appeared,  that  ever  since  he  hath  been  in 
a  most  sad  condition,  and  upon  the 
Almightie’s  first  scourging  of  him  with 
the  rod  of  sicknesse,  and  the  friendly  ad¬ 
monition  of  divers  friends  for  the  calling 
of  him  to  repentance,  yet  he  persisted  on 
in  his  vicious  vices,  and  would  not 
hearken  thereunto,  but  lay  raging  and 
swearing,  and  still  pointing  at  one 
thing  or  another,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  still  visible  before  him.” 

44  About  three  days  before  he  dy’d,  he 
lay  speechlesse,  uttering  many  a  sigh 
and  heavy  groan,  and  so  in  a  most  des¬ 
perate  manner  departed  from  his  bed  of 
sorrow.  For  the  buriall  whereof  great 
store  of  wines  were  sent  in  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  stood  wayting  to  see  his 
corpse  carryed  to  the  church-yard,  some 
crying  act,  4  Hang  him,  rogue  !’  4  Bury 

him  in  the  dunghill ;  ’  others  pressing 
upon  him,  saying,  they  would  quarter 
him  for  executing  of  the  king :  insomuch 
that  the  churchwardens  and  masters  of 
the  parish  were  fain  to  come  for  the  sup¬ 
pressing  of  them,  and  (with  great  diffi¬ 
culty)  he  was  at  last  carryed  to  White 
Chappell  church-yard,  having  (as  it  is 
said)  a  bunch  of  rosemary  at  each  end  of 
the  coffin,  on  the  top  thereof,  with  a 
rope  tyed  crosse  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

64  And  a  merry  conceited  cook  living  at 
the  sign  of  the  Crown,  having  a  black  fan 
(worth  the  value  of  thirty  shillings),  took 
a  resolution  to  rent  the  same  in  pieces, 
and  to  every  feather  tied  a  piece  of  pack¬ 
thread  dyed  in  black  ink,  and  gave  them 
to  divers  persons,  who  (in  derision)  for  a 
while  wore  them  in  their  hats. 

44  Thus  have  I  given  thee  an  exact  ac¬ 
count  and  perfect  relation  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Richard  Brandon,  to  the  end 
that  the  world  may  be  convinced  of  those 
calumnious  speeches  and  erroneous  sug¬ 
gestions  which  are  dayly  spit  from  the 
mouth  of  envy  against  divers  persons  of 
great  worth  and  eminency,  by  casting  an 
odium  upon  them  for  the  executing  of 
the  king ;  it  being  now  made  manifest 
that  the  aforesaid  executioner  was  the 


only  man  who  gave  the  fatal  blow,  and 
his  man  that  wayted  upon  him,  was  a 
ragman  (of  the  name  of  Ralph  Jones) 
living  in  Rosemary-lane.” — Ellis's  His¬ 
torical  Inquiries. 


A  MIUNIGHT  ADVENTURE. 

The  night  was  rather  dark,  and  we  had 
not  seen  the  figure  of  our  postilion,  or 
even  heard  his  voice  ;  but  we  suspected, 
by  the  slowness  of  his  movements,  that 
he  was  some  old  crony  of  his  master.  On 
arriving  towards  the  end  of  the  relay,  he 
began  to  blow  a  bugle  with  all  his 
might,  surprising  us  with  a  number  of 
flourishes.  Mr.  Koch  informed  me  that 
we  were  going  to  cross  a  small  river,  and 
that  the  blast  with  which  we  had  been 
regaled  was  a  warning  for  the  bargeman. 
Our  vehicle  then  stopped  before  the  door 
of  an  inn,  which  stood  on  an  elevated 
spot,  and  the  postilion,  alighting,  asked 
Mr.  Koch’s  permission  to  enter  the  inn 
to  drink  a  glass  of  brandy,  whilst  the 
bargeman  answered  his  sign.  It  was 
midnight,  and  we  expected  soon  to  cross 
the  river ;  but  after  waiting  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  for  his  return,  and  seeing  that 
the  fellow  did  not  come  out,  I  alighted, 
and  proceeded  towards  a  window,  where 
a  light  was  perceivable.  As  I  looked 
through  it,  I  saw  what  I  certainly  did 
not  expect,  but  what  convinced  me  that 
the  flourishes  of  his  bugle  were  addressed 
to  a  very  different  person  from  the  barge¬ 
man.  Our  postilion  was  sitting  near  a 
table,  with  a  huge  flagon  beside  him,  and 
a  wench  on  his  knee.  Provoked  beyond 
expression  at  this  unseasonable  courtship, 
I  shook  the  window  till  it  flew  open, 
and,  before  my  companion  had  time  to 
alight  and  witness  the  scene,  both  the 
hero  and  the  heroine  came  to  the  door  of 
the  inn,  the  latter  holding  a  lantern  in 
her  hand,  by  which  I  observed  she  was 
an  ugly  kitchen  wench  of  about  eighteen, 
and  he  a  young  man  of  five-and-lwenty. 
Displeased  with  my  interruption,  he 
muttered  something  at  my  impatience, 
and  at  the  unseasonableness  of  my  call, 
and  again  blew  his  bugle,  though  by  no 
means  so  vigorously  as  he  had  before 
done ;  after  which  we  gained  the  barge, 
and  continued  our  way  without  farther 
interruption. —  Van  Ilalens  Narrative. 


barbarism  or  the  Caucasian 
tribes. 

Opposite  to  our  encampment,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alazann,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  wersts,  is  the 
city  of  Belohakan,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  inhabited  by  the 
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Eingalos,  a  people  whom  the  Lesghis 
keep  in  the  most  horrible  state  of  sla¬ 
very,  and  who  formerly  belonged  to 
Georgia  ;  but  who  being  too  industrious, 
and  attached  to  their  native  soil,  would 
never  abandon  it,  during  the  different  re¬ 
volutions  which  that  country  has  under¬ 
gone,  and  became  subject  to  their  present 
masters.  That  city  carries  on  a  great 
trade  with  Teflis,  principally  in  bourkas, 
which  are  manufactured  there  ;  and  as 
the  traders  pass  through  Karakhach,  our 
colonel,  who  was  the  commandant  of  this 
district,  and  from  whom  they  must  ob¬ 
tain  a  passport  for  Georgia,  was  obliged 
to  have  near  him  an  Eingalo,  who  under¬ 
stood  the  Russian  language,  and  served 
as  interpreter.  This  man  had  become  so 
familiarized  with  the  officers,  that  the 
colonel  allowed  him  to  sit  at  our  table. 
One  day  we  remarked  that  the  interpreter 
was  absent,  a  circumstance  which  seldom 
occurred ;  but,  as  we  were  finishing  our 
dessert,  he  entered  the  dining-room  in 
high  spirits,  bringing  under  his  arm  a 
bundle,  carefully  tied,  which,  he  said, 
contained  a  fine  water  melon  for  our  des¬ 
sert.  This  fruit,  in  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember,  is  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
and  we  all  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
should  produce  it,  when  he  immediately 
untied  the  bundle,  and,  to  our  great 
horror,  we  beheld  the  head  of  a  Lesghi, 
whom  he  had  killed  in  fight  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alazann  during  a  sporting  ex¬ 
pedition,  roll  on  the  table.  Disgusted  at 
this  action,  which  among  these  barbarous 
mountaineers  would  pass  as  an  excellent 
joke,  we  all  rose  from  table,  and  retired 
to  another  apartment,  whilst  the  Eingalo 
sat  down  to  dinner,  and,  at  every  mouth¬ 
ful  he  took,  amused  himself  with  turning 
the  head,  which  he  kept  close  to  his 
plate,  first  one  way  and  then  another. — 
Ibid. 


^BtsceUant'es. 

RELIGIOUS  FORTUNE  TELLING. 

The  Sortes  Sanctorum ,  or  Sortes  Sacrce , 
of  the  Christians,  has  been  illustrated  in 
the  Classical  Journal. 

These,  the  writer  observes,  .were  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  divination  practised  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  consisted  in  ca¬ 
sually  opening  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
from  the  words  which  first  presented  them¬ 
selves  deducing  the  future  lot  of  the  in¬ 
quirer.  They  were  evidently  derived  from 
the  Sortes  Ilomerica  and  Sortes  Virgin 
lance  of  the  Pagans,  but  accommodated  to 
their  own  circumstances  by  the  Christians. 

Complete  copies  of  the  Old  and  New 


Testaments  being  rarely  met  with  prior 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  Psalms, 
the  Prophets,  or  the  four  Gospels,  were 
the  parts  of  holy  writ  principally  made 
use  of  in  these  consultations,  which  were 
sometimes  accompanied  with  various  cere¬ 
monies,  and  conducted  with  great  solem¬ 
nity,  especially  on  public  occasions.  Thus 
the  emperor  Heraclius  in  the  war  against 
the  Persians,  being  at  a  loss  whether  to 
advance  or  retreat,  commanded  a  public 
fast  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  applied  to  the  four  Gospels,  and  opened 
upon  a  text  which  he  regarded  as  an  ora¬ 
cular  intimation  to  winter  in  Albania. 
Gregory,  of  Tours,  also  relates  that  -Me- 
roveus,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
kingdom  of  Chilperic,  his  father  consulted 
a  female  fortune-teller,  who  promised  him 
the  possession  of  royal  estates ;  but  to 
prevent  deception  and  to  try  the  truth  of 
her  prognostications,  he  caused  the  Psalter, 
the  Book  of  Kings,  and  the  four  Gospels 
to  be  laid  upon  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin, 
and  after  fasting  and  solemn  prayer, 
opened  upon  passages  which  not  only  de¬ 
stroyed  his  former  hopes,  but  seemed  to 
predict  the  unfortunate  events  which  after¬ 
wards  befel  him. 

A  French  writer,  in  506,  says,  “  this 
abuse  was  introduced  by  the  superstition 
of  the  people,  and  afterwards  gained 
ground  by  the  ignorance  of  the  bishops.” 
This  appears  evident  from  Pithon’s  Col¬ 
lection  of  Canons,  containing  some  forms 
under  the  title  of  The  Lot  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  These  were  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Canons  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Abbey  of 
Marmousier.  Afterwards,  various  canons 
were  made  in  the  different  councils  and 
synods  against  this  superstition ;  these 
continued  to  be  framed  in  the  councils  of 
London  under  Archbishop  Lanfranc  in 
1075,  and  Corboyl  in  1126. 

The  founder  of  the  Francisians,  it  seems, 
having  denied  himself  the  possession  of 
any  thing  but  coats  and  a  cord,  and  still 
having  doubts  whether  he  might  not  pos¬ 
sess  books,  first  prayed,  and  then  casually 
opened  upon  Mark,  chapter  iv.,  “  Unto 
you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  unto  them  that 
are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  in 
parables  from  which  he  drew  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  books  were  not  necessary 
for  him. 

One  Peter  of  Thoulouse  being  accused 
of  heresy,  and  having  denied  it  upon  oath, 
one  of  those  who  stood  by,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  truth  of  his  oath,  seized  the 
book  upon  which  he  had  sworn,  and. 
opening  it  hastily,  met  with  the  words  of 
the  devil  to  our  Saviour,  “  What  have  we 
to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?” 
and  from  thence  concluded  that  the  ac- 
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cused  was  guilty,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Christ ! 

The  extraordinary  case  also  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  Lord  Falkland,  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  divination  of  this  kind,  is  related. 
Being  together  at  Oxford,  they  went  one 
day  to  see  the  public  library,  and  were 
shown,  among  other  books,  a  Virgil, 
finely  printed  and  exquisitely  bound. 
Lord  Falkland,  to  divert  the  king,  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  should  make  a  trial  of  his 
fortune  by  the  Sortes  Virgilanae.  The 
king  opening  the  book,  the  passage  he 
happened  to  light  upon  was  part  of  Dido’s 
imprecation  against  yEneas  in  lib.  iv.  1. 
615.  King  Charles  seeming  concerned  at 
the  accident,  Lord  Falkland  would  like¬ 
wise  try  his  own  fortune,  hoping  he  might 
fall  upon  some  passage  that  could  have  no 
relation  to  his  case,  and  thus  divert  the 
king’s  thoughts  from  any  impression  the 
other  might  have  upon  him  ;  but  the 
place  Lord  Falkland  stumbled  upon  was 
Still  more  suited  to  his  destiny,  being  the 
expressions  of  Evander  upon  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son  Pallas,  lib.  xi.  Lord 
Falkland  fell  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  in 
1644,  and  Charles  was  beheaded  in  1649. 

The  kind  of  divination  among  the  Jews, 
termed  by  them  Bath  Kol,  or  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  voice,  was  not  very  dissimilar 
to  the  Sortes  Sanctorum  of  the  Christians. 
The  mode  of  practising  it  was  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  first  words  accidentally  heard 
from  any  one  speaking  or  reading.  The 
following  is  an  instance  from  the  Tal¬ 
mud: — Rabbi  Jochanau  and  Rabbi  Si¬ 
meon.  Ben  Lachish,  desiring  to  see  the 
face  of  R.  Samuel,  a  Babylonish  doetor  ; 
u  Let  us  follow,  said  they,  “  the  hearing 
of  Bath  Kol.”  Travelling,  therefore, 
near  a  school,  they  heard  the  voice  of  a 
boy  reading  these  words  out  of  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel,  “  And  Samuel  died.” 
They  observed  this,  and  inferred  from 
hence  that  their  friend  Samuel  was  dead, 
and  so  they  found  it.  Some  of  the  ancient 
Christians  too,  it  seems,  used  to  go  to 
church  with  a  purpose  of  receiving  as  the 
will  of  heaven  the  words  of  scripture  that 
were  singing  at  their  entrance. 

To  pay  a  very  great  deference  in  open¬ 
ing  upon  a  place  of  scripture,  as  to  its  af¬ 
fording  an  assurance  of  salvation,  used  to 
be  a  very  common  practice  amongst  the 
people  called  Methodists,  but  chiefly 
those  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion  ;  this, 
it  is  probable,  has  declined  in  proportion 
with  the  earnestness  of  these  people  in 
other  respects.  They  had  also  another 
opinion,  viz.  that  if  the  recollection  of  any 
particular  text  of  scripture  happened  to 
arise  in  their  minds,  this  was  likewise 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  immediate  re¬ 
velation  from  heaven.  This  they  call 


being  presented  or  brought  home  to 
them ! 


©attmtv. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuff.”- — U'ottQn. 

Whoever  the  following  story  may  be 
fathered  on,  Sir  John  Hamilton  was  cer¬ 
tainly  its  parent.  The  duke  of  Rutland, 
at  one  of  his  levees,  being  at  a  loss  (as 
probably  most  kings,  princes,  and  vice¬ 
roys  occasionally  are)  for  something  to 
say  to  every  person  he  was  bound  in  eti¬ 
quette  to  notice,  remarked  to  Sir  John 
Hamilton  that  there  was  “  a  prospect  of 
an  excellent  crop:  —  the  timely  rain,” 
observed  the  duke,  “  will  bring  every 
thing  above  ground.”  u  God  forbid,  your 
excellency  !”  exclaimed  the  courtier.  His 
excellency  stared,  whilst  Sir  John  conti¬ 
nued,  sighing  heavily  as  he  spoke  : — • 
“  yes,  God  forbid  !  for  I  have  got  three 
wives  under  it.” — Barrington' s  Sketches. 


It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  Italia, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  English,  Italy,  has, 
under  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  always  pre¬ 
served  its  name.  Every  other  country  in 
Europe  is  now  known  to  its  inhabitants 
by  other  names  than  were  given  to  it  by 
their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  Italia  continues  to  be  the  name  of  the 
country  at  the  present  day,  and  we  have 
no  authentic  records  by  which  w e  can 
ascertain  that  it  ever  bore  any  other. 


SINGULAR  INSCRIPTION. 

Written  over  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
a  church  in  Wales. 
PRSVRYPRFCTMN 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 
The  meaning  can  only  be  developed  by 
adding  the  vowel  E,  which  makes  the 
sense  thus — 

Persevere  ye  perfect  men 
Ever  keep  these  precepts  ten. 


In  a  new  farce,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Maddocks,  was  the  following 
curious  pun-: — A  large  party  of  soldiers 
surprising  two  resurrection  men  in  a 
church-yard,  the  officer  seized  one  of 
them,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say 
for  himself.  “  Say,  sir  !  why,  that  we 
came  here  to  raise  a  corpse ,  and  not  a 
regiment  /” 
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THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH. 


The  Temple  Church,*  London,  was 
erected  in  the  twelfth  century ;  hut  among 
antiquarians  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  at  various  times  prevailed  as 
to  who  were  the  original  builders  of 
these  round  churches,  which  form  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  architectural  skill  of  our  Anglo-Nor¬ 
man  ancestors.  In  England  there  are 
four  examples  of  round  churches,  almost 
in  perfect  preservation,  namely,  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Temple ;  St.  Sepulchre, 
Northampton  ;  St.  Mary,  Cambridge  ; 
and  that  of  Little  Maplestead,  Essex.  It 
was  long  thought  that  they  were  of  Jewish 
origin  ;  but  through  the  ingenious  and 
learned  essays  of  Mr.  Essex  and  of  Mr. 
Britton,  this  erroneous  notion  has  been 
entirely  removed.  Mr.  Essex,  in  his 
Essay,  observes,  in  support  of  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  u  their  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
was  not  of  a  circular  form,  neither  was 
the  Tabernacle  of  Moses ;  nor  do  we  find 
the  modern  Jews  affect  that  figure  in 

“  Th«  circular  part. 

Vol.  X.  O 


building  their  synagogues.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever.  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
round  church  at  Cambridge,  that  at  North¬ 
ampton,  and  some  others,  were  built  for 
synagogues  by  the  Jews  while  they  were 
permitted  to  dwell  in  those  places.  But 
as  no  probable  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
this  supposition,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  Jews  who  were  settled  in 
Cambridge  had  their  synagogue,  and  pro¬ 
bably  dwelled  together  in  a  part  of  the 
town  now  called  the  Jewry,  so  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  the  round  churches 
we  find  in  other  parts  of  this  kingdom 
were  not  built  by  the  Jews  for  synagogues, 
whatever  the  places  may  be  called  in 
which  they  stand.” — It  has  been  generally 
allowed  by  these  and  other  writers  on 
archa;ology,  that  the  primitive  church  of 
this  form  was  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  Temple  Church 
at  London  was  built  by  the  Knights’ 
Templars,  whose  occupation  was  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Christian  pilgrims  against  the 
Saracens.  It  has  been  further  urged  by 
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a  correspondent  (Charles  Clarke,  Esq. 
F.  S.  A.)  in  the  first  volume  of  Britten’s 
44  Architectural  Antiquities,”  that  two  of 
the  before-mentioned  round  churches, 
namely,  Northampton  and  Cambridge, 
were  in  fact  built  by  44  affluent  crusaders, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  and  in  support  of  his  opinion  he 
cites  several  historical  notices. 

The  late  perfect  restoration  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Church  ought  to  be  proudly  recorded 
in  our  architectural  annals.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  workmanship,  and  the  native 
purity  of  the  detail,  evince  not  only  scien¬ 
tific  skill,  but  also  a  laudable  motive  of 
preserving  this  antique  specimen  of  pure 
Anglo-Norman  architecture  from  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  time.  Let  the  architect’s  atten¬ 
tion  be  directed  to  the  western  doorway, 
and  also  to  the  interior  of  the  church  ; 
and  here,  in  good  preservation,  he  will 
see  excellent  specimens  of  their  mode  of 
ornamenting  the  moldings  by  the  cable, 
the  lozenge,  the  cheveron,  the  nail-head, 
the  billet,  &c.  &c.,  ornaments  peculiar  to 
the  round  style.  The  circular-headed 
windows,  with  their  slender  columns,  also 
show,  that  in  the  restoration  the  style  has 
not  been  tampered  with  ;  but  substantial 
authorities  have  been  quoted  to  perfect 
this  praiseworthy  attempt  of  the  architect. 
That  part  of  the  church  which  has  been 
added  at  a  later  date  than  the  circular 
part,  and  for  the  convenience  of  divine 
worship,  is  lighted  by  the  beautiful  pro¬ 
portioned  triple  lancet-shaped  windows, 
so  justly  admired.  A  writer  in  the  Gen¬ 
tleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1827,  after 
making  some  judicious  remarks,  seems 
to  think  the  crosses  on  the  ends  of  the 
building,  44  as  not  in  character  with  the 
building.”  Now  as  to  architectural  pro¬ 
priety  in  the  decorations  of  a  Christian 
church,  no  ornament  could  be  better  de¬ 
vised  ;  and  if  we  proceed  to  the  antiquity 
of  such  ornament,  I  would  observe,  that 
the  adoption  would  be  equally  correct, 
that  being  the  insignia  of  the  banner 
under  which  the  Knights’  Templars  ori¬ 
ginally  fought.  C.  Davy. 


BRIDGET  TROT  AND  TIMOTHY  GREEN. 

(For  the  Mirror,) 

“  ’Tis  a  common  tale, 

An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man’s  life; 

A  tale  of  silent  sutferings,  liardly  clothed 
In  bodily  form.”  Words worth. 

Miss  Bridget  Trot,  a  “  wo”- man  was. 

Of  excellent  repute, 

Who  kept  a  stand  in  Leadenhall, 

And  there  disposed  of  fruit. 

And  though  in  features  rather  dark, 

TSo  fairer could  be  found; 

For  whatshe  sold,  like  ringing  gold. 

When  peeled,  was  always  sound ! 


She  had  moreover  notions  high, 

And  thought  herself  above 
The  very  low- lv  common  way 
Of falling  into  love. 

And  therefore  when  to  her  his  suit 
A  Snip  did  often  press 
With  vows  of  love,  she  cut  him  short 
At  length,  without  re-dress. 

Yet  nothing  odd  was  there  in  this 
One  case,  it  must  be  said  ; 

For  who  that  wish’d  a  perfect  man 
Could  with  a  ninth  part  wed  ? 

Not  she  for  one,  whatever  he 
Might  do  to  make  him  smart, 

And  howsoe’er  her  saying  “  Nay” 

Might  add  it  to  his  heart. 

’Tis  very  strange,  (yet  so  it  is,) 

That  vows  should  go  for  naught. 

But  she  who  strove  to  ’scape  love’s  toils 
Quite  unawrares  was  caught! 

For  though  so  hard  to  Snip  at  first. 

At  last  it  chanced  that  she 
A  sort  of  soft  emotion  felt 
Towards  one  Timothy, 

A  butcher — Green  by  name,  but  red 
In  face,  as  was  his  cap. 

And  though  he  seldom  tasted  wine, 

A  port- ly  sort  of  chap. 

This  man  one  day  in  passing  by. 

In  taste  for  what  she’d  got, 

Saw  Biddy’s  stall— and  ’twas  her  fate 
To  sell  to  him  a  lot ! 

Sue  thought  his  manners  very  sweet. 

He  gave  so  fond  a  gaze  ; 

(But  dashing  blades  of  such  like  trades 
Have  ever  killing  ways  !} 

And  whilst  he  paid  the  coppers  down. 

He  had  the  brass  to  say 
Her  fruit  was  sweet,  but  sweeter  still 
The  apple  of  her  eye. 

Besides  all  this,  he  looked  so  neat 
Whilst  shouldering  his  tray  ; 

So  what  with  steel,  et  c cetera, 

Her  heart  was  stole  away  ! 

Lo  !  shortlij  after  both  agreed. 

They  fixed  the  wedding  day. 

But  long  before  that  day  arriv’d 
He  took  to  stop  away  ! 

From  that  same  time  her  peace  of  mind 
And  comfort  were  at  steak — 

She  did  so  lean  to  Mr.  Green, 

Her  heart  was  like  to  break  ! 

At  last  she  went  one  morn  to  see 
What  he  could  he  about, 

And  hoped,  alone,  to  find  him  in. 

But  he  had  just  popt  out. 

She  ax’d,  "  Is  Mr.  Green  at  home  ?” 

Of  one  who,  witn  a  laugh, 

Replied,  “  He’s  not  1  but  if  you  please 
I’ll  fetch  his  better  half." 

“  His  what  ?”  scarce  uttered  Bridget  out, 
With  uitermoHt  dismay ; 

And  there  she  stopt,  she  could  no  mQre, 
And  nearly  swoon’d  away  l 
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But  when  at  teugtb  she  was  herself. 

And  saw  her  faithless  clown, 

She  straightway  went  to  blow  him  up, 

But  got  a  good  set  down 

“  Oh,  cold  and  faithless  Tim,”  quoth  she, 

“  You  vowed  you  couldn’t  smother 
Your  burning  love  for  me,  but  now 
You’re  married  to  another  ! 

“  Is  this  the  wav  you  treat  me,  sir  ? 

Too  cheaply  was  I  bought ! 

I  loved  you  dearly,  but  it  seems 
That  that  all  went  for  naught.  ” 

She  sighed,  and  gave  one  parting  look. 

Then  tore  herself  away 
From  her  false  swain  and  Mrs.  Green, 

Forever  and  a  day ! 

And  very  soon  got  very  ill, 

Awlvery  quick  did  die, 

And  very  truly  verified 
Her  love  for  Timothy  ! 

W.  R.  H. 

GREAT  BELL  OF  GLASGOW. 
(For  the  Mirror.) 

Lv  the  steeple  of  Glasgow  is  a  great  bell, 
which  is  twelve  feet  one  inch  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  has  a  grave  and  deep  tone. 
In  1789,  it  was  accidentally  cracked  by 
some  persons  who  got  admission  to  the 
steeple.  It  was,  therefore,  sent  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  cast  anew.  On  the  outside  of 
it  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

In  the  year  of  grace 
1594, 

Marcus  Knox, 
a  merchant  of  Glasgow, 
zealous  for  the  interests  of  the  reformed 
religion, 

caused  me  to  be  fabricated  in  Holland 
for  the  use  of  his  fellow  citizens  in 
Glasgow, 

and  placed  me  with  solemnity 
in  the  tower  of  their  cathedral. 

My  function 

was  to  announce,  by  the  impress  on  my 
bosom, 

(Me  audito  venias  doctrinam  sanctam  ut 
discas  ;*) 
and 

I  was  taught  to  proclaim  the  hours  of 
unheeded  time. 

195  years  had  I  sounded  these  awful 
warnings, 
when  1  was  broken 
by  the  hands  of  inconsiderate  and 
unskilful  men. 

In  the  year  1790, 

I  was  cast  into  the  furnace, 
refounded  at  London, 
and  returned  to  my  sacred  vocation. 
Reader, 

thou  also  shalt  know  a  resurrection, 
may  it  be  to  eternal  life. 

Malvina. 

*  Come,  that  ye  may  learn  holy  doctrine. 

O  2 


FANCY. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Me,  oft  hath  Fancy,  in  her  fitful  dream, 

Seated  within  a  far  sequestered  dell, 

What  time  upon  the  noiseless  waters  fell, 
Mingled  with  length’ning  leafy  shade,  a  gleam 
Of  the  departing  sun  s  environ’d  beam; 

While  all  was  hush’d,  save  that  the  lone  death- 
bell 

Would  seem  to  beat,  anil  pensive  smite  mine  ear 
Like  spirit’s  wail,  now  distant  far,  now  near: 
Then  the  night-breeze  would  seem  to  chill  my 
cheek, 

And  viewless  beings  flitting  round,  to  spealc  ! 
And  then,  a  throng  of  mournful  thoughts  would 
press 

On  this,  my  wild-ideal  loneliness. 

Me,  oft  bath  Fancy  too,  in  musing  hour 
Seated  (what  time  the  blithesome  summer-day 
Was  burning  ’neath  the  fierce  meridian  ray) 
Within  that  self-same  lonely  woodland  bow’r 
So  sultry  and  still;  but  then,  the  tower. 

The  hamlet  tow”r.  sent  forth  a  roundelay ; 

I  seem’d  to  hear,  till  feelings  o’er  me  stole 
Faintly  and  sweet,  enwrapping  all  my  soul ; 
Joy,  grief,  were  strangely  blended  in  the  sound. 
The  light,  w  arm  sigh  of  summer,  was  around  ; 
But  ne’er  may  speech,  such  thoughts,  such 
visions  tell. 

Then,  perfect  most,  when  indescribable  l 

M.  L.  B. 


dft'ne  flvts. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  PAINTING  IN 
FRANCE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Whether  the  French  were  first  indebted 
to  the  Roman  school  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  painting  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt ;  indeed,  several  celebrated  French 
writers  affirm,  that  they  first  had  recourse 
to  the  Florentine  and  Lombard  schools  ; 
while  others  very  strenuously  declare,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Venetian  artists 
were  alone  resorted  to,  on  account  of  the 
remarkable  splendour  of  their  colouring. 
A  late  author,  however,  observes,  that  the 
French  do  not  appear  to  have  imitated 
any  school  whatever,  but  to  have  adopted 
a  style  peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
though  perhaps  not  a  noble  one,  is  never¬ 
theless  pleasing.  Though  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  French  have  a  particular 
style,  ( i .  e.  a  style  of  their  own,)  yet  their 
progress  in  the  arts  has  been  exceedingly 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  so  that  it  is 
actually  impossible  to  ascertain  who  was 
the  first  reputable  artist  amongst  them. 
Cousin  was  a  painter  on  glass,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  obtained  a  good  reputation  amongst 
his  countrymen.  But  he  in  fact  pos¬ 
sessed  very  little  merit,  and  his  name 
would  not  doubtless  have  been  known  to 
posterity  had  he  not  lived  in  a  barbarous 
age,  when  the  people  knew  not  how  to 
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discriminate  his  errors  and  defects.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  the  best  artist  of  his 
day,  and  consequently  gained  a  reputation 
as  such,  though  his  works  are  far  beneath 
mediocrity. 

Francis  I.  was  a  great  encourager  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  artists  themselves 
were  liberally  paid  for  ttieir  productions, 
until  that  king  was  unfortunately  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  the 
year  1525.  After  the  death  of  Francis, 
the  kingdom  was  distracted  with  civil 
wars,  so  that  painting  was  entirely  neg¬ 
lected  by  his  immediate  successors.  In 
the  year  1610,  however,  Louis  XIII.  re¬ 
covered  the  arts  from  their  languid  state. 
In  his  reign,  Jaques  Blanchard  was  the 
most  flourishing  painter;  although  Fran¬ 
cis  Perier,  Simon  Voder,  C.  A.  Du  Fres- 
noy,  and  Peter  Mignard,  were  equally 
gifted. 

Of  Charles  Alphonse  Du  Fresnoy, 
author  of  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  DeArte 
Graphica ,  I  shall  attempt  a  little  account. 
This  painter  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1611.  His  father,  intending  him 
for  the  profession  of  physic,  sent  him  to 
the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  made 
great  progress  in  his  studies,  and  obtained 
several  prizes  in  poetry.  He  had  a  great 
inclination  for  painting  as  well  as  for 
poetry,  and,  though  much  against  his 
father’s  desire,  resolved  to  leave  off  the 
study  of  physic,  and  commence  that  of 
drawing.  The  force  of  his  inclination 
subduing  every  measure  adopted  to  sup¬ 
press  it,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  cul¬ 
tivating  his  favourite  study.  Leaving 
college,  he  placed  himself  under  Francis 
Perier,  from  whom  he  learned  the  art  of 
designing.  Fie  afterwards  thought  fit  to 
travel  into  Italy,  where  he  arrived  in 
1G33.  Being  abandoned  by  his  parents, 
who  were  highly  incensed  at  his  having 
rejected  the  study  of  physic,  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  utmost  distress  on  his  arrival 
at  Rome,  and  was  compelled  to  paint 
trifling  pieces  for  his  daily  subsistence. 
After  two  years  of  extreme  toil  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
Mignard,  the  artist,  who  had  formerly 
been  the  companion  of  his  studies.  Mig¬ 
nard  evinced  the  warmest  regard  for  his 
friend,  and  they  were  afterwards  known 
in  Rome  by  the  name  of  the  inseparables, 
for  they  lived  in  the  same  house,  worked 
together,  and  united  the  produce  of  their 
labours.  They  were  employed  to  copy 
all  the  best  pictures  in  the  Farnese  Palace, 
and  every  evening  attended  an  academy 
of  drawing.  Mignard  was  superior  in 
practice,  while  Fresnoy  was  perfect  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  rules,  history,  and  theory  of  his 
profession.  They  communicated  their 
sentiments  to  each  other,  Fresnoy  fur¬ 


nishing  his  friend  with  noble  ideas,  and 
the  latter  instructing  the  former  to  paint 
with  more  ease  and  dispatch.  Fresnoy 
painted  several  fine  pictures  in  Rome, 
and,  in  1653,  he  left  that  city,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  friend,  travelled  to  Venice, 
and  then  to  Lombardy.  Here  the  two 
friends  parted,*  Mignard  returning  to 
Rome,  and  Fresnoy  to  his  native  city. 
After  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  painted 
some  beautiful  historical  pictures,  which 
established  his  reputation.  Fie  perfectly 
understood  architecture,  and  drew  designs 
for  many  elegant  mansions  in  Paris. 
During  his  travels  in  Italy,  he  planned 
and  composed  his  De  Arte  Graphica ,  an 
excellent  poem,  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  containing  unerring  rules  for  the 
painter.  This  poem  was  twenty  years  in 
hand,  and  was  not  published  until  three 
years*]-  after  the  author’s  death,  which 
took  place  in  1665.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  Fresnoy  possessed  the  genius  requi¬ 
site  for  forming  a  great  master  ;  and  had 
he  applied  himself  more  strictly  to  paint¬ 
ing,  and  educated  pupils,  he  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  France  ever  produced.  But, 
possessing  high  literary  talents,  he  chose 
to  lay  down  precepts  for  his  countrymen, 
rather  than  to  present  them  with  examples 
of  his  art.  He  adhered  too  closely  to  the 
theory  of  painting,  neglecting  the  more 
essential  part — practice. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Nicholas 
Poussin  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter, 
by  displaying  exquisite  knowledge  and 
great  skill  in  composition.  He  generally 
painted  ancient  ruins,  landscapes,  and 
historical  figures.  He  was  likewise  well 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  ancients;  and,  though  he  educated 
no  pupils,  and  never  had  any  imitators, 
his  pictures  are  universally  admired  in 
every  European  country.  Charles  le  Brunei 
established  the  French  school, — an  un¬ 
dertaking  which  Vouet  had  previously 
attempted.  Le  Brun  drew  well,  had  a 
ready  conception,  and  a  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion.  His  compositions  are  vast,  but,  in 
various  instances,  they  may  justly  be 
termed  outre.  He  possessed  the  anima¬ 
tion,  but  not  the  inspiration  of  Raphael ; 
and  his  design  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of 
Domenichino,  nor  so  lively  as  that  of 
Annibale  Caracci.  Eustache  le  Seur,  Le 
Brun’s  rival,  possessed  remarkable  dig¬ 
nity,  and  wonderful  correctness  of  style. 
Indeed,  by  some  he  has  been  called  the 
Raphael  of  France.  Had  he  lived  longer, 

*  When  Mignard  returned  to  Paris  in  1658, 
he  again  went  to  reside  with  liis  friend. 

f  It  appeared  at  Paris,  in  12mn.,  with  a  French 
translation  by  Mons.  Du  Piles,  1668. 

f  Le  Brun  was  the  pupil  of  Simon  Voiiet,  and 
afterwards  of  Poussin. 
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(for  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,) 
the  French  school,  under  hb  direction, 
would  most  probably  have  adopted  a  man¬ 
ner  which  might  have  been  imitated,  and 
which  might  have  established  the  arts  on 
an  eminence  to  vie  with  even  imperial 
Rome.  But,  by  the  concurrence  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances,  Le  Brun  was 
the  fashionaDle  painter  of  the  time,  and  it 
therefore  became  necessary  to  imitate  his 
manner,  rather  than  the  more  simple  and 
more  refined  one  of  his  rival.  As  Le 
Bran’s  imitators  wanted  hb  genius,  his 
faults  not  only  became  current,  but  more 
glaring  and  deformed. 

After  Le  Brun’s  death,  which  took 
place  in  1GD0,  the  French  artists  degene¬ 
rated  greatly,  their  productions  being  de¬ 
corated  in  a  gaudy  and  theatrical  way, 
without  due  regard  to  taste  or  decorum. 
Their  school,  some  years  ago,  altered  its 
principles,  under  the  auspices  of  the  spi¬ 
rited  Count  de  Caylus,  who  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  merit  as  an  artist.  The  count, 
by  his  high  rank  and  fortune,  had  the 
means  of  encouraging  the  imitators  of  the 
ancients,  and  of  procuring  the  best  models 
in  Italy  for  study.  He,  in  conjunction 
with  Monsieur  Vien,  first  formed  the  de¬ 
sign  of  restoring  a  pure  taste  in  France  ; 
and  if  his  countrymen  had  followed  the 
path  thus  marked  out  for  them,  they 
would  now  have  been  equal  to  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  painters.  But  it  appears 
that  they  are  incapable  of  rising  to  any 
very  extraordinary  height  in  the  arts,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  Le  Seur,  and  one 
or  two  others,  they  have  ever  wanted  that 
elevation  of  mind  which  so  eminently 
distinguished  the  Romans.  Though  De 
Caylus  greatly  purified  painting  in  his 
time,  yet  his  precepts  and  examples  had 
little  or  no  weight  after  his  death,  for  the 
art  again  retrograded  into  its  original 
state — a  state  from  which  the  French  pro¬ 
fessors,  as  before  observed,  seem  incapable 
of  rising. 

In  our  own  days  some  few  French 
artists  have  distinguished  themselves,  par¬ 
ticularly  Lefevre,  who  was  the  chief 
painter  to  Napoleon.  A  full-length  por¬ 
trait  of  the  emperor  in  his  coronation 
robes,  for  which  Lefevre  received  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  Napoleons,  and  which  I 
have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  is 
very  correct  in  drawing,  and  extremely 
rich  and  harmonious  in  colour ;  but  it 
wants  freedom  and  boldness  of  execution. 

To  conclude — the  French  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  do  pretty  well  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  their  own  country,  though  few 
of  their  pictures  will  stand  in  competition 
with  those  of  the  Italians,  or  with  those 
produced  in  our  own  school. 

G,  W.  N. 
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SINGULAR  JEWISH  CUSTOM. 

Burckiiardt,  in  his  u  Travels  through 
Syria,”  &c.  informs  us,  that  at  Tiberias, 
one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Talmud, 
the  Jews  observe  a  singular  custom  in 
praying.  While  the  rabbin  recites  the 
Psalms  of  David,  or  the  prayers  extracted 
from  them,  the  congregation  frequently 
imitate,  by  their  voice  or  gestures,  the 
meaning  of  some  remarkable  passages  ; 
for  example,  when  the  rabbin  pronounces 
the  words,  44  Praise  the  Lord  with  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,”  they  imitate  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  through  their  closed 
fists.  When  “  a  horrible  tempest”  oc¬ 
curs,  they  puff  and  blow  to  represent  a 
storm  ;  or  should  he  mention  44  the  cries 
of  the  righteous  in  distress,”  they  all  set 
up  a  loud  screaming ;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  that  while  some  are  still 
blowing  the  storm,  others  have  already 
begun  the  cries  of  the  righteous,  thus 
forming  a  concert  which  it  is  difficult  for 
any  but  a  zealous  Hebrew  to  hear  with 
gravity. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  KARPIANS, 
(ARABS.) 

They  are  such  consummate  thieves  and 
rogues,  that,  according  to  an  ancient  tra¬ 
dition  still  current  among  them,  they 
once  tricked  the  devil  himself.  The  story 
is  as  follows  : — The  devil  had  acquired  a 
right  to  their  fields,  on  which  they  agreed 
with  him,  that  when  their  crops  were 
ripe,  they  should  retain  the  upper  part  and 
the  devil  should  have  the  lower.  They 
sowed  all  their  lands  with  wheat,  and  the 
devil  of  course  had  nothing  but  the  straw 
for  his  share.  Next  year  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  fully  determined  not  to  be  again  so 
bamboozled,  stipulated  that  the  upper 
part  should  belong  to  him  and  the  lower 
to  the  Karpians  ;  but  then  they  sowed  all 
their  grounds  with  beet,  turnips,  and 
other  esculent  roots,  and  so  the  devil  got 
nothing  but  the  green  tops  for  his  portion. 
— Memoirs  of  Artemi. 

THE  MODERN  WELSH. 

The  people  of  the  principality  are  clean 
and  industrious  ;  there  is,  however,  in  the 
nature  of  a  Welshman  such  a  hurriness 
of  manner  and  want  of  method,  that  he 
does  nothing  well ;  for  his  mind  is  over 
anxious,  diverted  from  one  labour  to  an¬ 
other,  and  hence  every  thing  is  incom¬ 
plete,  and  leaves  the  appearance  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  negligence.  The  common 
exercises  of  the  Welsh  are  running,  leap¬ 
ing,  swimming,  wrestling,  throwing  the 
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bar,  dancing,  hunting,  fishing,  and  play¬ 
ing  at  fives  against  the  church  or  tower  ; 
and  they  constitute  the  joy  of  youth,  and 
the  admiration  of  old  age.  The  convivial 
amusements  are  singing  and  versification. 
In  these  favourite  exercises  the  performers 
are  of  humble  merit ;  the  singing  is  mere 
roar  and  squeak  ;  and  the  poetical  effu¬ 
sions  are  nonsense,  vested  in  the  rags  of 
language ;  and  always  slanderous,  be¬ 
cause  the  mind  of  the  bard  is  not  fertile 
in  the  production  of  topics.  The  Welsh 
character  is  the  echo  of  natural  feeling, 
and  acts  from  instantaneous  motives.  The 
fine  arts  are  strangers  to  the  principality ; 
and  the  Welshman  seldom  professes  the 
buskin,  or  the  use  of  the  mallet,  the 
graver,  or  the  chisel ;  but  although  de¬ 
ficient  in  taste,  he  excels  in  duties  and  in 
intellect. — Jones’s  History  of  Wales . 

ITALIAN  WOMEN. 

Italy  and  England  are  undoubtedly 
possessed  of  a  greater  share  of  female 
beauty  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
But  the  English  and  Italian  beauties, 
although  both  interesting,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  one  another.  The  former  are 
unrivalled  for  the  delicacy  and  bloom  of 
their  complexions,  the  smoothness  and 
mild  expression  of  their  features,  their 
modest  carriage,  and  the  cleanliness  of 
their  persons  and  dress  ;  these  are  quali¬ 
ties  which  strike  every  foreigner  at  his 
landing.  On  my  first  arrival  in  England, 
I  was  asked  by  a  friend  how  I  liked  the 
English  women  ;  to  which  I  replied  that 
I  thought  them  all  handsome.  This  is 
the  first  impression  they  produce.  There 
is  an  air  of  calmness  and  pensiveness 
about  them,  which  surprises  and  interests 
particularly  a  native  of  the  south.  They 
seem  to  look,  if  I  may  apply  to  them  the 
fine  lines  of  one  of  their  living  poets — 

“  With  eyes  so  pure,  *hat  from  the  ray 
Dark  vice  would  turn  abash’d  away ; 

*  *  *  V 

Yet  fill’d  with  all  youth’s  sweet  desires. 
Mingling  the  meek  and  vestal  fires 
Of  other  worlds,  with  all  the  bliss 
The  fond  weak  tenderness  of  this.” 

The  Italian  beauties  are  of  a  different 
kind.  Their  features  are  more  regular, 
more  animated  ;  their  complexions  bear 
the  marks  of  a  warmer  sun,  and  their  eyes 
seem  to  participate  of  its  (ires  ;  their  car¬ 
riage  is  graceful  and  noble  ;  they  have 
generally  good  figures  ;  they  are  not  in¬ 
deed  angelic  forms,  but  they  are  earthly 
Venuses.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
that  the  habitual  view  of  those  models  of 
ideal  beauty,  the  Greek  statues,  with 
which  Italy  abounds,  may  be  an  indirect 
cause  conducing  to  the  general  beauty  of 
the  sex ;  be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  the 


fine  features  and  beautiful  forms  of  the 
Italian  fair  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  young  artists,  and  this  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
Italy  has  so  long  excelled  in  figure 
painters.  A  handsome  female  counte¬ 
nance,  animated  by  the  expression  of  the 
soul,  is  among  the  finest  works  of  nature ; 
the  sight  of  it  elevates  the  mind,  and  kin¬ 
dles  the  sparks  of  genius.  Raphael  took 
the  models  of  his  charming  Madonnas 
from  nature.  Titian,  Guido,  Caracci, 
and  others,  derived  their  ideas  of  female 
beauty  from  the  exquisite  countenances 
so  frequent  in  their  native  country. — 
Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


JHp  Commonplace  33ook. 
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A  LINNET  AT  SEA. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that  birds, 
in  the  course  of  their  flight  from  one 
country  to  another,  will  frequently  resort 
to  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  as  a  resting-place 
in  their  transit  across  the  wide  ocean. 
Mr.  Gray,  in  his  u  Letters  on  Canada,” 
gives  the  following  instance  : — Among 
the  extraordinary  things,  he  observes,  one 
meets  with  at  sea,  it  is  not  one  of  the 
least  surprising  to  observe  small  land 
birds  several  hundred  miles  from  land. 
I  was  sitting  on  deck,  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  warbling  of  a  bird.  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  a  linnet  perched  on  the  rigging,  and 
whistling  witii  as  much  ardour  as  if  on  a 
bush  in  a  green  meadow.  It  is  not  a 
little  astonishing  how  these  little  birds 
should  be  able  to  continue  on  the  wing 
so  long  as  is  necessary  to  fly  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  particularly  when  the 
usual  shortness  of  their  flight  is  consi¬ 
dered.  They  continue  sometimes  with  a 
vessel  several  days,  and  are  frequently 
caught  by  the  sailors  ;  but  it  is  remarked 
that  they  seldom  live,  though  every  care 
is  taken  to  give  them  proper  food.  When 
the  vessel  rolls  much,  they  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  retain  their  footing  on  the  rigging, 
and  37ou  see  them  forced,  as  it  were,  to 
resume  their  flight  in  search  of  a  better 
resting-place. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  AFFLICTION. 

Behold  tills  vine, 

I  found  it  a  wild  tree,  whose  wanton  strength 
Had  swollen  into  irregular  twigs 
And  bold  excrescences, 

And  spent  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings  ; 

So  in  the  flourish  of  its  outwardness 
Wasting  the  sap  and  strength 
That  should  have  given  forth  fruit ; 

But  when  l  pruned  the  tree, 

Then  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expanse 
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Of  nscles*  leaves,  and  knotted,  as  thou  seest, 
Into  these  full,  clear  clusters,  to  repay 
The  hand  that  wisely  wounded  it. 

Repine  not,  O  my  son  ! 

In  wisdom  and  in  mercy  heaven  inflicts, 

Like  a  wise  leech,  its  painful  remedies. 

Southey. 

WEATHERCOCKS. 

Weathercocks  do  not  always  show 
the  real  direction  of  a  very  gentle  wind. 
The  strange  figures  of  them,  usually  the 
productions  of  capricious  fancy,  is  one 
cause  of  their  imperfection  as  vanes  to 
indicate  the  wind.  Griffins,  half-moons, 
foxes,  or  figures  of  St.  Margaret  and  the 
dragon,  are  not  good  shapes  for  weather¬ 
cocks,  which  ought  to  be  plain  fans,  the 
large  surface  of  one  side  being  counter¬ 
balanced  against  the  weight  of  the  other. 

THE  VALUE  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

A  general,  though  superficial  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  such  subjects  as  well-educated 
men  and  women  talk  about  in  mixed  so¬ 
ciety  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  prac¬ 
tised  eye  will  easily  distinguish  the  silence 
of  modest  attention  from  the  mute  weari¬ 
ness  of  ignorance.  The  most  inveterate 
talker,  if  he  be  not  quite  a  fool,  desires 
to  be  listened  to  as  well  as  heard  ;  and  a 
“  yes”  or  a  u  no”  may  be  placed  and  ac¬ 
cented  so  as  to  show  intelligence,  or  be¬ 
tray  stupidity.  Grace  in  action  and  de¬ 
portment  is  so  essential,  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  make  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
beauty.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  lady 
should,  in  dancing,  walking,  or  sitting, 
display  attitudes  worthy  of  a  painter’s 
model.  In  walking  we,  however,  recom¬ 
mend  something  between  the  listless  saun¬ 
ter  of  a  she-dandy,  and  the  bustling  gait 
of  a  notable  body,  who  perhaps  saves 
three  minutes  out  of  four-and-twenty 
hours,  by  doing  every  thing  throughout 
the  day  with  a  jerk  and  a  toss — Dancing, 
unless  it  be  done  quietly  and  gracefully, 
without  the  fatal  results  of  a  shining  face, 
and  red  neck  and  arms,  it  is  far  better  to 
forbear  altogether,  it  being  a  very  super¬ 
fluous  quality  in  a  gentlewoman  ;  whereas 
to  please  by  all  honest  means  is  her  pro¬ 
per  calling  and  occupation.  A  high  de¬ 
gree  of  positive  grace  is  very  rare,  espe¬ 
cially  in  northern  climates,  where  the 
form  is  degraded  and  spoiled  by  ligatures 
and  by  cold ;  but  every  woman  may 
attain  to  negative  grace,  by  avoiding 
awkward  and  unmeaning  habits.  The 
incessant  twirling  of  a  reticule,  the  assi¬ 
duous  pulling  of  the  fingers  of  a  glove, 
opening  and  shutting  a  book,  swinging  a 
bell-rope,  &c.  betray  either  impatience 
and  weariness  of  the  conversation,  disre¬ 
spect  of  the  speakers,  or  a  want  of  ease 
and  self-possession  by  no  means  insepa¬ 
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rably  connected  with  modesty  and  humi¬ 
lity  ;  those  persons  who  are  most  awkward 
and  shy  among  their  superiors  in  rank  or 
information  being  generally  most  over¬ 
bearing  and  peremptory  with  their  equals 
or  inferiors.  We  are  almost  ashamed,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  say  any  thing 
concerning  personal  neatness  ;  but  cannot 
forbear  hinting,  that  clean  gloves  and  neat 
shoes  aid  the  captivating  powers  of  a  lady 
much  more  certainly  than  pearl  ear-rings 
or  gold  chains — that  clean  muslin  is  more 
bewitching  than  dirty  blond  lace — and 
that  a  pocket-handkerchief  should  be  like 
a  basilisk,  a  thing  heard  of,  but  never 
seen  ;  we  mean  in  the  capacity  in  which 
our  cold-catching,  rheum-exciting  climate 
calls  it  into  action. 


Select  33togvapf)j?. 

No.  LVII. 


KARL  THEODORE  KORNER. 

Korner  is  one  of  the  poets  of  whom 
modern  Germany  is  justly  proud.  His 
was  not  the  mere  theoretic  heroism  which 
contents  itself  with  celebrating  the  deeds 
of  others.  His  own  conduct  embodied  the 
most  noble  conceptions  of  his  imagination, 
and  his  life  and  death  exhibited  a  splen¬ 
did  example  of  the  patriotism  which 
breathed  throughout  his  verse.  He  was 
born  at  Dresden  in  1791.  His  education 
was  of  the  most  careful  kind.  He  was 
not  only  instructed  in  various  branches  of 
learning,  but  the  elegant  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  fine  arts  were  added,  and  the 
exercises  of  the  body  were  not  less  at¬ 
tended  to  than  those  of  the  mind.  Called 
upon  to  choose  some  occupation,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  apply  himself  to  mining,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Vienna,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  familiar  inter¬ 
course  with  William  Von  Humboldt,  the 
Prussian  ambassador,  Frederic  Schlegel, 
and  other  eminent  literary  and  scientific 
men.  Here,  within  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  months,  he  produced  a  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  dramas,  operas,  and  farces,  as 
well  as  several  small  poems.  The  success 
of  his  works  obtained  him  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  poet  to  the  court.  He  was  now 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  could  ren¬ 
der  life  happy — competence,  distinction, 
esteem,  friendship  and  love;  but  he  re¬ 
solved  to  sacrifice  them  all  u  for  that 
greatest  mortal  blessing,  his  country’s 
freedom.” 

“  Could  I,”  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  “  could  I,  think  you,  stand  aloof, 
contented  to  celebrate  with  weak  inspira¬ 
tion  the  success  of  my  conquering  bre- 
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thren  ?  1  am  aware  that  you  will  suffer 

much  anxiety, — My  mother  too  will  weep 
— may  God  be  her  comfort! — 1  cannot 
spare  you  this  trial.  That  I  simply  offer 
my  life  is  of  little  import;  but  that  I 
offer  it,  crowned  as  it  is  with  all  the 
flowery  wreaths  of  love,  of  friendship,  and 
of  joy, — that  I  cast  away  the  sweet  sensa¬ 
tions  which  lived  in  the  conviction  that  I 
have  caused  you  no  inquietude,  no  an¬ 
guish, — this  indeed  is  a  sacrifice  which 
can  only  be  opposed  to  such  a  prize  !” 

He  left  Vienna  in  March  1813,  and 
joined  the  free  corps  which  Major  Von 
Lutzow  was  then  forming.  This  was  a 
voluntary  association,  and  the  corps  was 
remarkable  throughout  the  war  for  its  va¬ 
lour  and  enterprise.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  active  campaigns,  Korner  continued 
to  pour  forth  his  verses.  Other  poets  have 
written  of  battles  in  the  retirement  of  the 
closet,  but  he  sang  his  song  of  war  on  the 
tented  field,  and  amid  the  din  of  conflict. 
Nor  was  this  all :  he  collected  too  the 
strains  of  other  poets,  and  adapted  them 
to  appropriate  airs,  to  animate  the  ardour 
of  his  companions  in  arms.  We  cannot 
follow  him  through  his  career,  brief  as  it 
was  ;  but  the  subjoined  incident  is  too 
striking  to  be  omitted,  ancl  is  especially 
adapted  to  our  purpose,  as  it  affords  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a  passage  of  his  un¬ 
premeditated  verse  in  a  moment  of  pain 
and  danger. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Major  Von  Lut¬ 
zow  had  determined  on  setting  out  on  an 
expedition  towards  Thuringia,  with  four 
squadrons  of  hi3  cavalry,  and  fifty  cos- 
sacks.  Korner  earnestly  entreated  per¬ 
mission  to  accompany  him,  and  his  desire 
was  fulfilled  by  his  being  appointed  adju¬ 
tant  by  Major  Von  Lutzow,  who  highly 
esteemed  him,  and  wished  to  have  him 
near  his  person. 

The  expedition  passed  in  ten  days 
through  Halberstadt,  Eisleben,  Buttstadt, 
and  t'chlaitz,  to  Plauen,  though  not 
without  encountering  great  danger  from 
the  enemy,  whr  were  dispersed  through¬ 
out  these  districts,  but,  also,  not  without 
effecting  some  important  results.  Intel¬ 
ligence  and  information  were  procured, 
ammunition  was  captured  and  seized, 
and  couriers  on  missions  of  importance 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  gallant  troop 
acquired  considerable  renown,  and  ha¬ 
rassed  the  enemy  much,  especially  by 
cutting  off  his  communications.  A  plan 
was  in  consequence  laid  by  the  French 
emperor  for  the  extirpation  of  the  corps, 
that,  as  a  deterring  example,  no  man 
should  be  left  alive.  The  armistice, 
concluded  at  this  moment,  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  putting  it  in  practice. 
(The  Duke  of  Padua,  it  is  obseryable, 


particularly  profited  by  this  armistice ; 
for  being  shut  up  in  Leipzig  by  Generals 
Woronzow  and  Czernichef,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  two  battalions  of  the  Lutzow 
infantry,  he  was  only  saved  by  this  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities.) 

Major  Von  Lutzow  had  received  official 
information  of  the  armistice  at  Plauen. 
Without  expecting  to  meet  with  any  op¬ 
position,  he  chose  the  shortest  route  to  re¬ 
join  the  infantry  of  his  corps,  having 
received  the  most  confidential  assurances 
of  safety  from  the  enemy’s  commanding 
officers,  and  proceeded  along  the  high 
road,  without  interruption,  to  Kitzen,  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipzig  ; 
but  here  he  found  himself  surrounded 
and  menaced  by  a  very  superior  force. 
Theodore  Korner  was  despatched  to  de¬ 
mand  an  explanation  ;  but,  instead  of  re¬ 
plying,  the  commander  of  the  enemy 
struck  at  him  with  his  sword  ;  and  it 
being  now  twilight,  a  general  attack  was 
made  on  the  three  squadrons  of  the  Lut¬ 
zow  cavalry  before  they  had  drawn  a  sa¬ 
bre.  Several  were  wounded  and  taken, 
and  others  dispersed  in  the  surrounding 
country  ;  but  Major  Von  Lutzow  himself 
was  saved  by  the  assistance  of  a  squadron 
of  Uhlans,  who  being  in  advance  with 
the  Cossacks,  formed  the  van-guard,  and 
consequently  were  not  assailed  at  the 
same  moment.  He  reached,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  his  troops,  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  infantry  of  his 
corps,  and  a  squadron  of  its  cavalry,  were 
already  collected. 

Korner  received  the  first  blow,  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  parry,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  close  to  the  enemy’s  command¬ 
ing  officer  to  deliver  his  message  without 
drawing  his  sabre,  and  was  thus  severely 
wounded  in  the  head :  the  second  blow 
only  inflicted  a  slight  injury.  He  fell 
back,  but  speedily  recovered  himself,  and 
his  spirited  steed  bore  him  in  safety  to  a 
neighbouring  wood.  He  was  here  occu¬ 
pied,  at  the  first  moment,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  comrade,  in  binding  up  his 
wounds,  when  he  perceived  a  troop  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  in  pursuit,  riding 
towards  him.  His  presence  of  mind  did 
not  forsake  him,  but  turning  towards  the 
wood,  he  called  with  a  loud  voice, 
“  Fourth  squadron, — Advance  !” — His 
stratagem  succeeded — the  enemy  were  ap¬ 
palled,  drew  back,  and  thus  afforded  him 
time  to  conceal  himself  deeper  in  the 
wood.  It  had  now  become  dark,  and  he 
found  a  place  in  the  thicket  where  he 
could  remain  undiscovered. 

The  pain  of  the  deeper  wound  became 
very  severe,  his  strength  was  exhausted, 
and  his  last  hope  was  gone.  It  was  in 

this  extremity  that  he  composed  the 
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beautiful  sonnet,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  : — 

FAREWELL  TO  LIFE. 

[Written  in  the  night  of  the  17th  and  18th  of 
June,  as  I  lay,  severely  wounded  and  helpless 
in  a  wood,  expecting  to  die.] 

"  My  deep  wound  bums  my  pale  lips  quaka 
in  death, — 

I  feel  my  fainting  heart  resign  its  strife, 

And  reaching  now  the  limit  of  my  life, 

Lord,  to  thy  will  I  yield  my  parting  breath  ! 

Yet  many  a  dream  hath  charm’d  my  youthful 
eye; 

And  must  life’s  fairy  visions  all  depart; 

Oh  surely  no!  for  all  that  fired  my  heart 
To  rapture  here,  shall  live  with  me  on  high. 

And  that  fair  form  that  won  my  earliest  vow, 
That  my  young  spirit  prized  all  else  above, 
And  now  adored  as  freedom,  now  as  love, 
Stands  in  seraphic.guise,  before  me  now. 

And  as  my  fading  senses  fade  away, 

It  beckons  me,  on  high,  to  realms  of  endless 
day  !a 

During  the  night  he  heard  the  enemy 
searching  the  wood  near  him,  but  after¬ 
wards  fell  asleep,  and  was  saved  in  the 
morning  by  two  peasants.  He  was  con¬ 
veyed  secretly  into  Leipsic,  which  was 
then  under  the  French  yoke,  and  where 
the  concealment  of  any  of  the  Lutzow 
free  corps  was  prohibited,  under  severe 
punishment.  He  subsequently  travelled 
in  safety  to  Berlin,  and  having  recovered 
from  his  wound,  rejoined  the  corps  of 
Lutzow  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
Hostilities  recommenced  on  the  17th  of 
August;  and  on  the  28th  an  engagement 
took  place  near  Rosenberg,  in  which  Kor- 
ner  fell.  He  was  in  pursuit  of  a  body  of 
the  enemy,  when  the  riflemen,  who  had 
found  a  rallying-place  in  some  under¬ 
wood.  sent  forth  a  shower  of  balls  upon 
their  pursuers.  By  one  of  these  Korner 
was  wounded  in  the  abdomen,  the  liver 
and  spine  were  injured,  and  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  deprived  of  speech  and  con¬ 
sciousness.  He  was  carried  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood,  but  all  medical  aid  was 
vain.  He  was  buried  under  an  oak  in  the 
village  of  Wobbelin,  about  a  mile  from 
Ludwigslusf.  A  tomb  has  since  been 
placed  over  his  remains,  and  enclosed  by 
a  wall.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two* — From  a  Critical  Notice  of 
The  Life  of  Korner,  New  Monthly  May. 


Carnot  he  that  wisely  declines  walking 
upon  the  ice  for  fear  of  falling,  though 
possibly  it  might  carry  him  sooner  to  his 
journey’s  end,  as  wisely  forbear  drinking 
more  wine  than  is  necessary,  for  fear  of 
being  drunk  and  the  ill-consequences 
thereof? — Lord  Clarendon. 


Mjt  ilobtUst- 

No.  CX. 

THE  RESCUE. 

By  Miss  Roberts. 

“  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer.” 

The  hall  was  lofty,  sculptured  round 
with  armorial  devices,  and  hung  with 
gaily-embroidered  banners,  which  waved 
in  the  wind  streaming  from  the  crannies 
in  windows  which  had  suffered  some  dila¬ 
pidation  from  the  hand  of  time.  Min¬ 
strel  harps  rang  throughout  the  wide 
apartment,  and  at  a  board  well  covered 
with  smoking  viands — haunches  of  the 
red  deer,  bustards,  cranes,  quarters  of 
mutton,  pasties,  the  giinning  heads  of 
wild  boars, — and  flanked  with  flagons  of 
wine,  and  tankards  of  foaming  ale,  sat 
King  Stephen,  surrounded  by  the  flower 
of  the  Norman  nobles,  whose  voices  had 
placed  him  on  the  English  throne.  Iu 
the  midst  of  the  feast,  the  jovial  glee  of 
the  wassailers  was  interrupted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  page,  who,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  yeomen  and  lacqueys  crowd¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  flew  with  breathless  haste 
to  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  falling  down 
on  his  knees,  in  faltering  accents  deli¬ 
vered  the  message  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted.  “  Up,  gallants,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  martial  monarch,  u  don  your 
harness,  and  ride  as  lightly  as  you  may 
to  the  relief  of  the  Countess  of  Clare,  she 
lies  in  peril  of  her  life  and  honour,  be¬ 
leaguered  by  a  rabble  of  unnurtured 
Welsh  savages,  who,  lacking  respect 
for  beauty,  have  directed  their  arms 
against  a  woman.  Swollen  with  vain 
pride  at  their  late  victory,  (the  fiend 
hang  the  coward  loons  who  fled  before 
them.)  they  have  sworn  to  make  this  no¬ 
ble  lady  serve  them  barefoot  in  their 
camp.  By  St.  Dennis  and  my  ‘  good 
sword,  were  I  not  hampered  by  this  pes¬ 
tilent  invasion  of  the  Scots,  I  would  de¬ 
sire  no  better  pastime  than  to  drive  the 
ill-conditioned  serfs  howling  from  the 
walls.  Say,  who  amongst  you  will  un¬ 
dertake  the  enterprise? — What,  all  si¬ 
lent  ?  are  ye  knights  ?  are  ye  men  ?  do  I 
reign  over  Christian  warriors,  valiant  cap¬ 
tains  who  have  been  sworn  to  protect 
beauty  in  distress  ;  or  are  ye  like  the 
graceless  dogs  of  Mahomed,  insensible  to 
female  honour  ?”  “  My  ranks  are  won- 

derous  scant,”  returned  Milo  Fitzwalter, 
“  I  may  not  reckon  twenty  men  at  arms 
in  the  whole  train,  and  varlets  have  I 
none  ;  but  it  boots  not  to  number  spears 
when  danger  presses ;  so  to  horse  and 
away.  Beshrew  me,  were  it  the  terma¬ 
gant  Queen  Maude  herself,  I’d  do  my 
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best  to  rescue  her  in  this  extremity.” — 
44  Thou  art  a  true  knight,  Fitzwalter,” 
replied  the  king,  44  and  wilt  prosper  :  the 
Saint’s  benizon  be  with  thee,  for  thou 
must  speed  on  this  errand  with  such  tall 
men  as  thou  canst  muster  of  thine  own 
proper  followers  :  the  Scots,  whom  the 
devil  confound,  leave  me  too  much  work, 
to  spare  a  single  lance  from  mine  own  ar¬ 
ray.  We  will  drink  to  thy  success,  and 
to  the  health  of  the  fair  countess,  in  a 
flask  of  the  right  Bourdeaux :  and  tell 
the  lady  that  thy  monarch  grudges  thee 
this  glorious  deed;  for  by  my  Halidom, 
an  thou  winnest  her  unscathed  from  the 
hands  of  these  Welsh  churls,  thou  wilt 
merit  a  niche  beside  the  most  renowned 
of  Charlemagne’s  paladins.”  Fitzwalter 
made  no  answer,  but  he  armed  in  haste, 
and,  leaping  into  his  saddle,  gave  the 
spur  to  his  gallant  steed,  and  followed  by 
his  esquires  and  men  at  arms,  rested  not 
either  night  or  day,  until  he  reached  the 
marches  of  Wales.  The  lions  of  England 
still  proudly  flying  over  the  castle  walls, 
assured  him  that  the  countess  had  been 
enabled  to  hold  out  against  the  savage 
horde,  who  surrounded  it  on  all  sides. 
The  besiegers  set  up  a  furious  yeli  as  the 
knight  and  his  party  approached  their  en¬ 
campment.  Half  naked,  their  eyes  glar¬ 
ing  wildly  from  beneath  a  mass  of  yellow 
hair,  and  scantily  armed  with  the  rudest 
species  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons, 
their  numbers  alone  made  them  terrible  ; 
and  had  the  castle  been  manned  and  vic¬ 
tualled,  it  might  have  long  defied  their 
utmost  strength.  Drawing  their  falchions, 
the  knight  and  his  party  keeping  closely 
together,  and  thus  forming  an  impene¬ 
trable  wedge,  cut  their  desperate  path 
through  the  fierce  swarm  of  opposing 
foes,  who,  like  incarnate  demons,  rushed 
to  the  onslaught,  and  fell  in  heaps  before 
the  biting  steel  of  these  experienced  sol¬ 
diers.  Pressing  forward  with  unyielding 
bravery,  Fitzwalter  won  the  castle  walls  ; 
whence,  with  the  assistance  of  such  frail 
aid  as  the  living  spectres  on  the  battle¬ 
ments  could  give,  he  beat  back  the  Welsh 
host,  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
having  dispersed  the  enemy  with  frightful 
loss,  gained  free  entrance  to  the  castle. 
Feeble  was  the  shout  of  triumph  which 
welcomed  Fitzwalter  and  his  brave  com¬ 
panions  ;  the  corses  of  the  unburied  dead 
lay  strewed  upon  the  pavement ;  the  he¬ 
roic  countess,  and  her  attendant  damsels, 
clad  in  the  armour  of  the  slain,  weakened 
by  famine,  and  hopeless  of  succour,  yet 
still  striving  to  deceive  the  besiegers  by 
the  display  of  living  warriors,  by  this 
stratagem  retarded  the  assault  which  they 
could  not  repel.  Fitzwalter  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 


panic  of  the  Welshmen,  to  withdraw 
from  a  fortress  which  was  destitute  of  all 
the  implements  of  war ;  and  with  the  res¬ 
cued  ladies  mounted  behind  them,  the 
brave  band  returned  to  the  court  of  King 
Stephen  ;  and  the  charms  of  the  fair  one, 
and  the  valour  of  her  chivalric  defender, 
formed  the  theme  of  the  minstrel  in  every 
knightly  hall  and  lady’s  bower  throughout 
Christendom. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

■public  .^Journals. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ENGLISH 
NOVEL  READER. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  emotions  with 
which  I  read  the  first  novel  I  ever 
perused  !  A  school-fellow  had  secretly 
brought  with  him  from  home  after  the 
holidays,  the  novel  of  Peregrine  Pickle, 
which  he  carefully  concealed  in  his  trunk. 
He  at  first  lent  it  to  some  of  the  elder 
boys,  who  read  it,  and  enlarging  on  some 
of  the  most  despicable  incidents  to  be 
found,  disgusted  my  meek  spirit  of  it, 
by  their  report.  It  seemed  to  violate  all 
my  cherished  ideas  of  beauty  and  soft 
luxury.  I  was  then  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  my  companions  persuaded  me 
to  a  perusal.  I  took  it  up  listlessly,  ex¬ 
pecting  but  little  pleasure,  but  what  lan¬ 
guage  can  paint  the  manner  in  which  I 
was  entranced  by  it  ?  I  read  it  over  and 
over  with  increased  delight,  my  entire 
soul  and  frame  of  mind  and  passions 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  changed  and  re¬ 
modelled.  I  forgot  Ariadne  and  Tele- 
machus,  and  Tom  Pipes  and  Hatchway 
became  my  idols,  the  undivided  objects 
of  my  admiration. 

I  had  hitherto  been  a  remarkably  quiet 
and  inoffensive  boy  ;  Telemachus  1  con¬ 
sidered  never  took  delight  in  robbing 
orchards.  I  had  the  confidence  of  my 
teachers  from  my  uniform  rejection  of 
any  participation  in  the  rude  affrays,  the 
catastrophe  of  which  dramas  was  in  gene¬ 
ral  an  almost  universal  flogging  match. 
My  admiration  naturally  led  to  its  pro¬ 
bable  result,  a  desire  to  imitate — I  firmly 
resolved  to  become  a  Peregrine.  I  soon 
promoted  myself  to  be  the  leader  of  every 
mad  prank  that  the  wit  of  a  spirit  sud¬ 
denly  excited  to  activity  could  devise.  In 
the  first  fortnight  l  got  flogged  for  tying 
a  huge  mass  of  brown  paper  to  the  tail 
of  the  favourite  cat  of  the  master's  lady, 
with  which  she  rushed  with  an  insane 
and  terrifying  distraction  into  the  draw¬ 
ing-room.  We  owed  a  spite  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  milkman  for  tale-bearing,  and 
we  rendered  his  pump,  tht  great  source 
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-of  profit,  useless,  by  filling  it  with  soot 
and  mire.  The  old  woman  who  served 
the  school  with  tarts,  and  who,  in  her 
endeavours  to  please  all  palates,  brought 
some  varieties  heated  over  a  charcoal  fire, 
had  her  apparatus  blown  to  atoms  by  an 
ounce  of  gunpowder,  insinuated  with  so 
much  art,  that  although  done  before  her 
face,  she  could  attach  no  one  with  the 
offence.  All  became  riot,  waste,  and  de¬ 
struction  under  the  guidance  of  my  be¬ 
loved  Peregrine. 

But,  ah  !  the  poor  Count — amiable, 
patient,  and  long-suffering  Gaul  !  He 
was  an  unhappy  refugee,  who  had  sought 
a  home,  by  becoming  the  reviled,  insulted 
teacher  of  his  native  tongue  to  a  mob  of 
heartless  ruffians.  How  well  do  I  re¬ 
member  his  neat  but  thread-bare  coat  and 
pigtail;  his  stooping  gait,  not  the  decre¬ 
pitude  of  age,  but  as  though  it  sprang 
from  the  abasement  of  his  fortune  ;  his 
endurance  of  injury  to  a  certain  point, 
when  patience  suddenly  forsook  him,  and 
his,  to  us,  irresistibly  comic  rage  and 
exasperation  !  What  would  that  gener¬ 
ous  seaman  Pipes  have  thought  a  de¬ 
fenceless  Frenchman  fit  for,  but  as  the 
object  of  spirited  and  well-conducted 
pranks  ?  Nothing  cruel  or  revengeful, 
but  only  to  show  our  own  superior  wit 
and  address  in  concerted  and  premeditated 
annoyance. 

I  had  gained  with  a  most  surprising 
rapidity  upon  the  confidence  of  the  most 
conspicuous  rioters  in  the  school.  There 
was  something  so  noble  and  daring  in  all 
my  designs,  that  they  seemed  to  yield 
willingly  to  so  superior  a  spirit.  The 
sudden  alteration  in  my  manners  had 
been  noticed  with  secret  wonder  by  the 
masters,  and  they,  thinking  to  check  my 
fatal  tendencies  at  the  outset,  had  inflicted 
on  me  several  severe  and  well-merited 
chastisements.  I  converted  even  these 
into  means  of  extending  my  influence. 
I  had  borne  them  like  a  hero,  a  very 
Peregrine.  No  groan — no  sigh — no  bel¬ 
lowing  promise  of  amendment,  had  les¬ 
sened  my  dignity.  Under  the  torture, 
I  was  sullen  and  silent.  The  stoutest 
heart  in  the  school  envied  my  manhood 
and  composure. 

The  poor  French  teacher  had  been  the 
hereditary  object  of  annoyance  for  several 
generations  of  boys.  The  meekest  and 
most  chicken-hearted  scrubs  in  the  school 
tried  their  apprenticeship  to  mischief  upon 
him,  and  were  tutored  to  more  noble  game 
by  beginning  with  the  Count.  They  split 
and  cut  his  pens  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
shapes  during  a  momentary  absence;  they 
filled  his  snuff  with  the  most  odious  pul- 
verulents.  They  placed  on  his  desk  rude, 
but  expressive  designs  of  a  guillotine, 


with  a  meagre  fellow  in  ruffles  and  no 
shirt,  running  in  the  extremity  of  speed 
from  the  spot.  These,  and  a  thousand 
exhibitions  of  budding  genius,  and  ori¬ 
ginal  sin,  were  our  daily  subjects  of  merri¬ 
ment  and  applause.  I  taught  them  nobler 
arts,  or  rather  the  spirit  of  Pickle  which 
spake  within  me.  It  was  nothing  to 
annoy  on  such  a  petty  and  momentary 
scale ;  let  the  art  and  forethought  of 
Hatchway  be  exhibited. 

The  amiable  Frenchman  was  a  zealous 
Catholic,  and  upon  certain  festivals  al¬ 
ways  received  from  a  Catholic  gentleman 
of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  an  invitation  to  visit  him.  On 
these  occasions  his  dress  w’as  the  most 
ludicrous  imaginable,  being  compounded 
of  remnants  of  pristine  finery,  such  as  his 
wardrobe  could  afford,  without  attention 
to  uniformity,  or  consistency  of  colour. 
Above  all,  he  possessed  a  pair  of  light 
pea-green  small  clothes,  on  which  he  much 
prided  himself,  and  I  swore  by  old  Trun¬ 
nion  to  be  their  murderer.  His  custom 
on  the  aforesaid  visits  was  to  dress  early, 
and  then  hastily  to  dismiss  his  lessons, 
and  proceed  immediately. 

Having  gained  intelligence  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  field  day,  we  prepared  a  strong 
solution  of  gum,  with  which  we  varnished 
the  bottom  of  .a  leather  chair  upon  which 
he  sat  in  the  school.  The  morning  came, 
his  green  media  and  white  silk  stockings 
were  hailed  with  the  most  extravagant 
but  secret  exultation.  He  seated  himself, 
and  let  us  run  as  we  pleased  through  our 
tasks,  with  an  unusual  portion  of  smiles 
and  pleasantries,  and  then  looking  at  his 
watch,  he  attempted  hastily  to  rise !  in 
vain — there  seemed  an  indissoluble  bond 
of  union  between  him  and  the  chair ;  the 
most  grotesque  series  of  stragglings  en¬ 
sued,  and  by  one  desperate  effort  he  was 
erect,  a  thin  coating  of  the  black  leather 
which  he  had  torn  off,  firmly  adhering  to 
his  dress  !  Nothing  abated  my  delight 
at  my  success,  but  the  thought  that  my 
magnus  Apollo,  Pickle,  was  not  there  to 
enjoy  it ;  to  see  the  poor  Count  stand 
mute  with  a  mixed  passion  of  rage  and 
distress  for  several  seconds,  and  then  to 
witness  his  fruitless  attempts  to  view  the 
full  extent  of  the  injury,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  surprising  flexibility  of  his 
vertebrae,  he  was  unable  to  compass. 
Tom  Pipes  I  felt  certain  would  have  died 
on  the  spot,  he  must  have  split. 

The  Inspector. 


CONTRAST  OF  CLIMATE.  '  ’ 

Suppose  yourself  to  have  spent  the  first 
half  of  a  foggy,  sleety,  chill,  moist,  me¬ 
lancholy,  English  winter  at  some  misera- 
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ble  country  village  in  Kent.  Suppose 
about  the  first  of  February,  while  the 
whole  landscape  around  is  still  floating  in 
mud,  buried  in  snow,  or  fast  bound  by 
frost,  and  the  atmosphere  so  thick  with 
fog,  that  one  can  scarcely  point  at  mid¬ 
day  to  the  spot  where  the  sun  stands  in 
the  heavens, — that  your  catarrh  grows  so 
alarming,  that  in  a  fit  of  despondency 
you  trundle  yourself  aboard  a  ship  in  the 
Downs  getting  under  way  for  a  warmer 
climate.  Suppose,  that  after  a  smacking 
run  of  about  eight  days  before  a  fresh  gale, 
(during  the  whole  of  which  you  are  of 
course  too  sick  and  qualmy  to  leave  your 
cot,)  you  awake  one  morning,  and  find 
yourself  snugly  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Funchal ;  and  the  romantic,  sun-bright 
mountains  of  Madeira,  gorgeously  crested 
with  a  mass  of  brilliant  clouds,  looking  in 
at  your  cabin-window.  It  seems  down¬ 
right  enchantment !  You  leap  up  as  if 
there  was  a  new  soul  in  your  body.  You 
hurry  ashore  in  the  first  boat.  Your 
cough,  lassitude,  and  qualmishness  have 
altogether  left  you.  Your  step  is  elastic, 
and  your  spirits  as  buoyant  as  a  lark  in 
spring.  You  luxuriate  amidst  beautiful 
gardens  glowing  with  roses,  jessamines, 
honey-suckles,  and  a  thousand  other  odo¬ 
riferous  shrubs  and  flowers  in  full  bloom. 
You  wander  through  a  boundless  mare  of 
rising  vineries  curling  their  budding  ten¬ 
drils  around  the  trellis-work,  and  terrace 
above  terrace  up  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  You  recline  among  orange- 
groves  bending  under  the  load  of  ripe 
golden  fruit ;  and  as  you  stretch  yourself 
at  ease  by  some  clear,  gurgling  rill,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  loveliness,  you  ask 
yourself,  i3  this  a  dream — or  are  these 
indeed  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  ? 
Reader,  if  you  have  the  blue  devils  at 
Christmas,  you  may  realize  all  this,  and 
reach  Madeira,  as  I  have  done,  in  eight 
days  from  the  Downs. — London  Weekly 
Review. 


®l)e  ^elector; 
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LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

r 

Quacks. 

We  are  not  without  plenty  of  ignorant 
and  impudent  pretenders  at  the  present 
day ;  but  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Mapp,  the 
bone-setter  of  Epsom,  surpasses  them  all. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  named 
Wallis,  a  bone-setter  at  Hindon,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  and  sister  to  the  celebrated  44  Polly 


Feachem,”  who  married  the  Duke  of 
Bolton.  Upon  some  family  quarrel , 
Sally  Wallis  left  her  professional  parent, 
and  wandered  up  and  down  the  country 
in  a  miserable  manner,  calling  herself 
44  Crazy  Sally,”  and  pursuing,  in  her  pe¬ 
rambulations,  a  course  that  fairly  justified 
the  title.  Arriving  at  last  at  Epsom,  she 
succeeded  in  humbugging  the  worthy 
bumpkins  of  that  place,  so  decidedly,  that 
a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to  keep  her 
among  them  ;  but  her  fame  extending  to 
the  metropolis,  the  dupes  of  London,  a 
numerous  class  then  as  well  as  now, 
thought  it  no  trouble  to  go  ten  miles  to 
see  the  conjuror,  till  at  length,  she  was 
pleased  to  bless  the  afflicted  of  London 
with  her  presence,  and  once  a  week  drove 
to  the  Grecian  Coffee-house,  in  a  coach 
and  six  with  out-riders  !  and  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  nobility.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  journeys,  passing  through  Kent- 
street,  in  the  Borough,  that  being  taken 
for  a  certain  woman  of  quality  from  the 
Electorate  in  Germany,  a  great  mob  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  bestowed  on  her  many  bitter 
reproaches,  till  madam e,  perceiving  some 
mistake,  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
accosted  them  in  this  gentle  manner, 

44  D - n  your  bloods,  don’t  you  know 

me  ?  I  am  Mrs.  Mapp,  the  bone-setter  /” 
Upon  which,  they  instantly  changed 
their  revilings  into  loud  huzzas. —  Wadd's 
Mems,,  Maxims,  and  Memoirs. 

Dr.  Radcliffe. 

Among  the  many  singularities  related  of 
Radcliffe,  it  has  been  noticed,  that  when 
he  was  in  a  convivial  party,  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  leave  it,  even  though  sent  for 
by  persons  of  the  highest  distinction. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  deeply  engaged  at  a 
tavern,  he  was  called  on  by  a  grenadier, 
who  desired  his  immediate  attendance  on 
his  colonel  ;  but  no  entreaties  could  pre¬ 
vail  on  the  disciple  of  Esculapius  to  post¬ 
pone  his  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.  44  Sir,” 
quoth  the  soldier,  44  my  orders  are  to 
bring  you And  being  a  very  powerful 
man,  he  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  him  off  per  force.  After  travers¬ 
ing  some  dirty  lanes,  the  doctor  and  his 
escort  arrived  at  a  narrow  alley — 44  What 
the  D — 1  is  all  this,”  said  Radcliffe, 
44  your  colonel  don’t  live  here  ?  ” — 
44  No,”  said  his  military  friend, — 44  no, 
my  colonel  does  not  live  here — but  my 
comrade  does,  and  he’s  worth  two  of  the 
colonel., — so,  by  G — d,  doctor,  if  you 
don’t  do  your  best  for  him ,  it  will  be  the 
worst  for  you  /” 

Duels. 

Many  medical  duels  have  been  prevented 
by  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  44  me- 
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thodus  pugnandi.”  In  the  instance  of 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  the  number  of  paces 
could  not  be  agreed  upon  ;  and  in  the 
affair  between  Akenside  and  Hallow,  one 
had  determined  never  to  fight  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  that  he  would 
never  fight  in  the  afternoon.  John  Wilkes, 
who  did  not  stand  upon  ceremony  in  these 
little  affairs,  when  asked  by  Lord  Tal¬ 
bot,  “  How  many  times  they  were  to 
fire  ?”  replied,  u  Just  as  often  as  your 
Lordship  pleases  ;  I  have  brought  a  bag 
of  bullets  and  a  Jlask  of  gunpowder. 

William  Hunter. 

Dr.  William  Hunter  used  to  xelate 
the  following  anecdote  :  —  During  the 
American  war,  he  was  consulted  by  the 
daughter  of  a  peer,  who  confessed  herself 
pregnant,  and  requested  his  assistance ; 
he  advised  her  to  retire  for  a  time  to  the 
house  of  some  confidential  friend;  she 
said  that  was  impossible,  as  her  father 
would  not  suffer  her  to  be  absent  from 
him  a  single  day.  Some  of  the  servants 
were,  therefore,  let  into  the  secret,  and 
the  doctor  made  his  arrangement  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  for 
the  reception  of  the  child,  for  which  he 
was  to  pay  100/. —  The  lady  was  desired 
to  weigh  well  if  she  could  bear  pain  with¬ 
out  alarming  the  family  by  her  cries  ; 
she  said  “  Yes,” — and  she  kept  her 
word.  At  the  usual  period  she  was  deli¬ 
vered,  not  of  one  child  only,  but  of 
twins.  The  doctor,  bearing  the  two 
children,  was  conducted  by  a  French  ser¬ 
vant  through  the  kitchen,  and  left  to  as¬ 
cend  the  area  steps  into  the  street. 
Luckily  the  lady’s  maid  recollected  that 
the  door  of  the  area  might  perhaps  be 
locked  ;  and  she  followed  the  doctor  just 
in  time  to  prevent  his  being  detained  at 
the  gate.  He  deposited  the  children  at 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  paid  for 
each  100/.  The  father  of  the  children 
was  a  colonel  of  the  army,  who  went 
with  his  regiment  to  America,  and  died 
there.  The  mother  afterwards  married  a 
person  of  her  own  rank. 

John  Hunter. 

Hunter  was  a  philosopher  in  more 
senses  than  one ;  he  had  philosophy 
enough  to  bear  prosperity,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
versity,  and  with  a  rough  exterior  was  a 
very  kind  man.  The  poor  could  com¬ 
mand  his  services  more  than  the  rich. 
He  would  see  an  industrious  tradesman 
before  a  duke,  when  his  house  was  full 
of  grandees,  “  you  have  no  time  to 
spare,”  he  would  say,  “  you  live  by  it ; 
most  of  these  can  wait,  they  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  when  they  go  home.”  No 
man  cared  less  for  the  profits  of  the  pro¬ 


fession,  or  more  fo*  the  honour  of  it. 
He  cared  not  for  money  himself,  and 
wished  the  Doctor  [his  brother  William] 
to  estimate  it  by  the  same  scale,  when  he 
sent  a  poor  man  with  this  laconic  note  : — 
u  Dear  Brother, — The  bearer  wants 
your  advice.  1  do  not  know  the  nature  of 
the  case.  He  has  no  money,  and  you 
have  plenty,  so  you  are  well  met. 

“  Yours,  J.  Hunter.” 
He  was  applied  to  once  to  perform  a 
serious  operation  on  a  tradesman’s  wife ; 
the  fee  agreed  upon  was  twenty  guineas. 
He  heard  no  more  of  the  case  for  two 
months  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform  it.  In  the  course 
of  his  attendance,  he  found  out  that  the 
cause  of  the  delay  had  been  the  difficulty 
under  which  the  patient’s  husband  had 
laboured  to  raise  the  money ;  and  that 
they  were  worthy  people,  who  had  been 
unfortunate,  and  were  by  no  means  able 
to  support  the  expense  of  such  an  afflic¬ 
tion.  u  I  sent  back  to  the  husband  nine¬ 
teen  guineas,  and  kept  the  twentieth,” 
said  he,  “  that  they  might  not  be  hurt  with 
an  idea  of  too  great  obligation.  It  some¬ 
what  more  than  paid  me  for  the  expense  I 
had  been  at  in  the  business.” 


BURMESE  BOATS. 

The  Burman  war-boat  is  formed  of  the 
trunk  of  the  magnificent  teak  tree,  first 
roughly  shaped,  and  then  expanded  by 
means  of  fire,  until  it  attains  sufficient 
width  to  admit  two  people,  sitting  abreast. 
On  this  a  gunwale,  rising  a  foot  above 
the  water,  is  fixed,  and  the  stem  and 
stern  taper  to  a  point,  the  latter  being 
much  higher  than  the  other,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  fret-work  and  gilding.  On 
the  bow  is  placed  a  gun,  sometimes  of 
a  nine-pounder  calibre,  but  generally 
smaller,  and  the  centre  of  the  boat  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  rowers,  varying  in  number 
from  twenty  to  a  hundred,  who  in  the 
large  boats  use  the  oar,  and  in  the  small 
ones  the  paddle.  A  war-boat  in  motion 
is  a  very  pleasing  object.  The  rapidity 
with  which  it  moves,  its  lightness,  and 
small  surface  above  the  water,  the  uni¬ 
form  pulling  of  the  oar  falling  in  cadence 
with  the  songs  of  the  boatmen,  who, 
taking  the  lead  from  one  of  their  number, 
join  in  chorus,  and  keep  time  with  the 
dip  of  their  oars  ;  the  rich  gilding  which 
adorns  the  boat,  and  the  neat,  uniform 
dress  of  the  crew,  place  it,  to  the  eye  of 
a  stranger,  in  a  curious  and  interesting 
point  of  view  :  and  in  regard  to  appear¬ 
ance,  induces  him,  when  contrasting  it 
with  an  English  boat,  to  give  the  former 
the  preference.  In  point  of  swiftness, 
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our  best  men-of-war  boats  could  not  com¬ 
pete  with  them  ;  and  of  this  superiority 
they  generally  availed  themselves  when 
an  action  was  impending. 

The  boats  we  bad  captured  at  Rangoon, 
and  were  cutting  down  for  the  transport 
of  the  army,  were  totally  of  a  different 
nature.  These,  built  on  the  same  plan 
as  ours  are,  but  with  flat  bottoms,  be¬ 
longed  to  traders,  and  were  solely  adapted 
to  the  transport  of  merchandise.  The 
stern,  fancifully  ornamented,  rises  two  or 
three  stages  above  the  deck,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  helmsman.  The  inside  of  the 
boat  is  filled  with  goods,  and  thatched 
over,  leaving  sufficient  room  underneath 
to  accommodate  two  or  three  families — 
men,  women,  and  children. — who  promis¬ 
cuously  take  up  their  abode  there. 

This  description  of  boat  is  not  pro¬ 
pelled  by  oars,  but  by  long  poles,  the 
ends  of  which  being  placed  against  the 
shoulders  of  the  boatmen,  they  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  boat,  and  push  her 
forward  with  considerable  velocity.  The 
space  on  which  they  act  is  formed  by 
strong  outriggers  on  either  side  of  the 
boat,  which  answer  the  twofold  purpose 
of  preventing  her  upsetting,  which  she 
otherwise  would  do  from  the  excess  of  top- 
weight,  and  of  increasing  her  width  and 
accommodation. 

The  third  class  of  boat  is  that  used 
throughout  the  country,  and  which,  to 
those  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers,  be¬ 
comes  a  necessary  appendage,  and  to 
many  a  home.  It  is  a  mere  canoe, 
decked  with  split  bamboo,  and  partly  co¬ 
vered  in  with  mats,  so  as  to  afford  shelter 
from  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  dews  by 
night.  One  man  steers,  and  two  others 
either  row  or  paddle  ;  but,  when  the  wind 
is  favourable,  they  use  a  sail.  This  is 
generally  made  at  the  moment,  with  the 
scarfs  they  wear  over  their  shoulders,  tied 
together.  Two  bamboos  constitute  the 
mast  and  yard,  the  sail  being  fastened  be¬ 
tween  them ;  yet,  with  this  fragile  rig¬ 
ging,  and  with  the  gunwale  of  the  boat 
almost  under  water  with  every  puff  of 
wind,  they  stem  the  most  rapid  currents 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  such  is 
their  skill  in  steering,  seldom  meet  with 
an  accident.  It  was  in  these  boats  that 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ran¬ 
goon,  and  the  adjacent  villages,  fled  upon 
our  approach  ;  and  these  formed  their 
only  habitation  during  the  many  months 
they  kept  aloof  from  us.— Two  Years  in 
Ava. 


plfsttUantes. 

SONNET. 

ON  A  YOUTH  WHO  DIED  OF  EXCESSIVE  FRUIT-PIE. 

Currants  have  check'd  the  current  of  my  blood, 
And  berries  brought  me  to  be  buried  here  ; 

Pears  have  pared  off' my  body’s  hardihood, 

And  plums  and  plumbers  spare  not  one  so 
spare. 

Fain  would  I  feign  my  fall,  so  fair  a  fare 
Lessens  not  hate,  yet  ’tis  a  lesson  good  : 

Gilt  will  not  long  hide  guilt;  such  thin  wash’d 
ware 

Wears  quickly,  and  its  rude  touch  soon  is  rued. 
Grave  on  my  grave  some  sentence  grave  and 
terse, 

That  lies  not  as  it  lies  upon  my  clay, 

But,  in  a  gentle  strain  of  unstrained  verse, 

Prays  all  to  pity  a  poor  patty’s  prey — 
Rehearses  I  was  fruitful  to  my  hearse, 

Tell  that  my  days  are  told,  and  soon  I’m  toll’d 
away ! 

THE  VEIL  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTS, 

Maria  Stuart  has  been  canonized,  and 
placed  among  the  martyrs  by  the  Jesuits. 
Of  course  there  are  relics  of  hers.  Her 
prayer-book  was  long  shown  in  France ; 
and  her  apologist  published  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  journal  a  sonnet  which  she  was  said 
to  have  composed,  and  to  have  written 
with  her  own  hand  in  this  book.  A  ce¬ 
lebrated  German  actress,  Mrs.  Hendel- 
Schutz,  who  excited  admiration  by  her 
attitudes,  and  also  performed  Schiller’s 
44  Maria”  with  great  applause  in  several 
cities  of  Germany,  affirmed  that  a  cross 
which  she  wore  on  her  neck  was  the  very 
same  that  once  belonged  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  queen.  Relics  of  this  description 
have  never  yet  been  subjected  to  the 
proof  of  their  authenticity.  But  if  there 
is  anything  which  may  be  reasonably  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  once  the  property  of 
the  queen,  it  is  the  veil  with  which  she 
covered  her  head  on  the  scaffold ,  after 
the  executioner ,  whether  from  awkward¬ 
ness  or  confusion  is  uncertain,  had  wound¬ 
ed  the  unfortunate  victim  in  the  shoulder 
by  a  false  blow.  This  veil  still  exists,, 
and  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  J.  C.  Hip- 
pisley,  who  claims  to  be  descended  from 
the  Stuart’s  by  the  mother’s  side.  He 
had  an  engraving  made  from  it  by  Matteo 
Diottavi,  in  Rome,  1818,  and  gave  co¬ 
pies  to  his  friends. 

The  veil  is  embroidered  with  gold 
spangles  by  (as  is  said)  the  queen's  own 
hand,  in  regular  rows  crossing  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  small  squares,  and  edged 
with  a  gold  border,  to  which  another  bor¬ 
der  has  been  subsequently  joined,  in 
which  the  following  words  are  embroid¬ 
ered  in  letters  of  gold : — 

“  Velum  Serenissimse  Maries,  Scotite 
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et  Galli*  Regin*  Martyris,  quo  indue- 
batur  dum  ab  Heretica  ad  mortem  inius- 
tissimam  condemnata  fuit.  Anno  Sal. 
MDLXXXVI.  a  nobilissima  matrona 
Anglicana  diu  conservatum  et  tandem, 
donationis  ergo  Deo,  et  Societati  Jesu 
consecratum.” 

On  the  plate  there  is  an  inscription, 
with  a  double  certificate  of  its  authenti¬ 
city,  which  states,  that  this  veil,  a  fa¬ 
mily  treasure  of  the  expelled  house  ot 
Stuart,  was  finally  in  possession  of  the 
last  branch  of  that  family,  the  cardinal 
of  York,  who  preserved  it  for  many  years 
in  his  private  chapel,  among  the  most 
precious  relics,  and  at  his  death  be¬ 
queathed  it  to  Sir  J.  Hippisley,  together 
with  a  valuable  Plutarch,  and  a  Codex 
with  painted  (illuminated)  letters,  and  a 
gold  coin  struck  in  Scotland  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary  ;  and  it  was  specially 
consecrated  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  his  pa¬ 
lace  on  the  Quirinal,  April  29,  1818. 
Sir  John  Hippisley,  during  a  former  re¬ 
sidence  at  Rome,  had  been  very  intimate 
with  the  cardinal  of  York,  and  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  obtaining  for  him,  when  he 
with  the  other  cardinals  emigrated  to 
Venice  in  1798,  a  pension  of  £4,000. 
a-year  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
King  George  IV. ;  but  for  which,  the 
fugitive  cardinal,  all  whose  revenues  were 
seized  by  the  French,  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  greatest  distress.  The 
cardinal  desired  to  requite  this  service  by 
the  bequest  of  what  he  considered  so  va¬ 
luable.  According  to  a  note  on  the 
plate,  the  veil  is  eighty-nine  English 
inches  long,  and  forty-three  broad,  so 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  kind 
of  shawl  or  scarf  than  a  veil.  If  we 
remember  rightly,  Melville  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs,  which  Schiller  had  read,  speaks 
of  a  handkerchief  belonging  to  the  queen, 
which  she  gave  away  before  her  death, 
and  Schiller  founds  upon  this  anecdote 
the  well-known  words  of  the  farewell 
scene,  addressed  to  Hannah  Kennedy. 

"  Accept  this  handkerchief!  with  my  own  hand 
For  thee  I’ve  work’d  it  in  my  hours  of  sadness 
And  interwoven  with  my  scalding  tears  : 

With  this  thou’lt  bind  my  eyes.” 

DREAMS. 

Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  early  youth, 

And  it  never  comes  again  ; 

’Tis  a  vision  of  light,  of  life,  and  truth, 

That  flits  across  the  brain  : 

And  love  is  the  theme  of  that  early  dream. 

So  wild,  so  warm,  so  new, 

That  iu  all  our  after  years  I  deem, 

That  early  dream  we  rue. 

Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  maturer  years, 

More  turbulent  by  far ; 

’Tis  a  vision  of  blood,  and  of  woman’s  tears, 

For  ttio  them#  of  that  dream  is  war  : 


And  we  toil  in  the  field  of  dangar  and  death, 
And  shout  in  the  battle  array, 

Till  we  find  that  fame  is  a  body  less  breath. 
That  vanisheth  away. 

Oh  !  there  is  a  dream  of  hoary  age, 

’Tis  a  vision  of  gold  in  store — 

Of  sums  noted  down  on  the  figured  page, 

To  be  counted  o’er  and  o’er  : 

And  we  fondly  trust  in  our  glittering  dust. 

As  a  refuge  from  grief  and  pain, 

Till  our  limbs  are  laid  on  that  last  dark  bed. 
Where  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  vain. 

And  is  it  thus,  from  man’s  birth  to  his  grave — 
In  the  path  which  all  are  treading  ? 

Is  there  naught  in  that  loug  career  to  save 
From  remorse  ami  self  upbraiding  ? 

O  yes,  there’s  a  dream  so  pure,  so  nright. 
That  the  being  to  whom  it  is  given, 

Hath  bathed  in  a  sea  of  living  light — 

And  the  theme  of  that  dream  is  Heaven. 

®[)t  Hettuver. 


an  excerp  from  abernethy’s 

LECTURES. 

When  I  was  speaking  of  the  cure  of  the 
digestive  organs,  I  spoke  of  stomachic 
irritation,  and  said  it  was  occasioned  by 
some  morbid  peculiarity.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  out  the  exigents  ;  it  must  be  done 
by  experiment.  We  give  a  medicine,  it 
answers.  The  digestive  organs  have  such 
a  sympathy  with  contiguous  organs,  that 
no  wonder  if  such  contiguous  organs  are 
affected.  The  liver,  for  instance,  cannot 
perform  its  office  aright  if  the  bowels 
are  uncomfortable.  Violent  drastics  are 
wrong,  they  do  not  do  good ;  you  cannot 
go  on  giving  physic  every  day,  this  will 
teaze  the  bowels  and  not  tranquilize  them. 
The  cure  is  to  repeat  the  excitement  of 
progressive  action.  People  in  general  will 
not  find  out  that  what  may  be  an  adequate 
excitement  one  day,  may  not  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  excitement  on  another  day.  As  to 
these  things,  they  are  easily  managed, 
and  you  should  attend  to  them.  Every 
person  advanced  in  life  knows  this,  and 
attends  to  it.  Doctor  Curry,  whom  I 
used  to  call  the  poetical  doctor,  says,  very 
justly,  u  It  is  in  medicine  as  it  is  in 
morals,  you  must  break  bad  habits,  and 
establish  good  ones.” 

Where  the  liver  is  primarily  affected, 
small  doses  of  quicksilver  act  in  a  won¬ 
derful  and  a  prodigious  manner.  How 
the  stomach,  when  wrong,  disturbs  the 
head,  is  apparent  to  every  one.  How  a 
faulty  action  of  the  liver  disturbs  the  head 
is  also  well  known  ;  but  the  liver,  in  an 
especial  manner,  disturbs  the  head. 

A  Yorkshireman  came  three  hundred 
miles,  as  he  told  me,  on  purpose  to  see 
me,  and  he  said  he  was  going  back  again 
by  the  mail  the  same  night.  I  asked  him 
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what  could  induce  him  to  come  so  far. 
Hi3  reply  was,  “  Why  you  once  set  up  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  thought  you  could 
set  me  up  too.” 

I  would  have  you  keep  your  eyes  open 
to  this,  that  we  are  perpetually  putting 
wrong  our  digestive  organs  by  our  absur¬ 
dities  in  diet.  These  organs,  if  long 
wrong,  will  affect  the  spinal  chord,  pro¬ 
ducing  lumbar  numbness.  Now,  then,  I 
have  surveyed  the  influence  of  local  ma¬ 
ladies  in  disturbing  the  nervous  energies, 
and  now  I  say  there  is  a  reflected  action 
in  them,  and  they  become  a  fruitful  source 
of  a  numerous  and  dissimilar  progeny  of 
local  diseases. 

People  are  disposed  to  say  I  am  apt  to 
exaggerate  too  much  ;  but  1  merely  relate 
what  I  have  seen  in  my  time,  and  you 
will  all  have  numerous  instances  by  and 
by  of  making  the  same  observations,  and 
I  think  at  last  you  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusions. 

I  now  speak  of  local  diseases  ;  and, 
first,  of  phlegmonous  inflammation.  I 
do  not  much  like  the  term  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  because  phlegmon  alone  is 
inflammation.  That  the  vessels,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  arteries,  of  inflamed  parts  are 
disposed  to  receive  more  blood,  is  mani¬ 
fest.  Mr.  Hunter  froze  the  ears  of  rab¬ 
bits,  and  the  arteries  inflamed  and  were 
filled  with  blood,  throbbing,  and  pain. 
When  there  is  great  disturbance  of  the 
arterious  system,  with  throbbing,  there 
is  always  acute  pain.  In  common  whit¬ 
low  of  the  finger,  how  the  arteries  of  the 
arm,  the  brachial  in  particular,  throb,  is 
well  known.  In  proportion  as  arteries 
are  excited  to  vehement  action,  some 
difficulty  occurs  to  the  transmission  of 
the  blood  into  the  veins.  Hr.  Phillips 
found  that  inflamed  blood  is  slower  in 
cooling  than  common  blood. 

©atljtvcv. 

«  t  ani  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.”—  Wotton. 

Sir  Boyle  Roche,  was  arguing  for 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill, 
in  Ireland  : — u  It  would  surely  be  bet¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Speaker,”  said  he,  “  to  give 
up  not  only  a  part ,  but,  if  necessary, 
even  the  whole ,  of  our  constitution, 
to  preserve  the  remainder  !” — Barring¬ 
ton's  Sketches. 


A  short  time  since  the  manager  of 
Sadler’s  Wells,  wishing  to  make  an  al¬ 
teration  in  his  bills,  sent  an  old  one  with 
the  corrections  made  in  the  margin,  to  the 
printer.  In  a  few  days  a  proof  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  when  it 
read  thus — “  Under  the  patronage  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 


Lord  High  Patron  of  England  and  Ad¬ 
miral  of  this  Theatre .” 


a  welsh  invitation. 

Mr.  Walter  Norton,  Mrs.  Walter 
Norton,  and  Miss  Sandys’  compliments 
to  Mr.  Charles  Morgan,  Mrs.  Charles 
Morgan,  Miss  Charles  Morgan,  and  the 
governess  whose  name  Mr.  Walter  Nor¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  Walter  Norton,  and  Miss  San¬ 
dys  do  not  recollect,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Norton,  Mrs.  Walter  Norton,  and  Miss 
Sandys  request  the  favour  of  the  company 
of  Mr.  Charles  Morgan,  Mrs.  Charles 
Morgan,  and  Miss  Charles  Morgan,  and 
the  governess  whose  name  Mr.  Walter 
Norton,  Mrs.  Walter  Norton,  and  Miss 
Sandys  do  not  recollect,  to  dinner  on  Mon¬ 
day  week  next.  Mr.  Walter  Noxton, 
Mrs.  W alter  Norton,  and  Miss  Sandys 
beg  to  inform  Mr.  Charles  Morgan,  Mrs. 
Charles  Morgan,  and  Miss  Charles  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  the  governess  whose  name  Mr. 
Walter  Norton,  Mrs.  W'alter  Norton,  and 
Miss  Sandys  do  not  recollect,  that  Mr. 
Walter  Norton,  Mrs.  Walter  Norton, 
and  Miss  Sandys  can  accommodate  Mr. 
Charles  Morgan,  Mrs.  Charles  Morgan, 
and  Miss  Charles  Morgan,  and  the  go¬ 
verness  whose  name  Mr.  Walter  Norton, 
Mrs.  Walter  Norton,  and  Miss  Sandys 
do  not  recollect,  with  beds,  if  remaining 
the  night  is  agreeable  to  Mr.  Charles 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Charles  Morgan,  Miss 
Charles  Morgan,  and  the  governess  whose 
name  Mr.  Walter  Norton,  Mrs.  Walter 
Norton,  and  Miss  Sandys  do  not  recollect. 
— Llandillon  Castle. 


Bob  sick — thought  life  was  drawing  to 
its  end, 

His  cheek  grew  pale,  his  tongue  began 
to  falter, 

Justly  alarmed,  he  begg’d  a  rev’rend 
friend 

Would  send  him  “  a  companion  to  the 
altar." 

His  friend  forgot,  Bob  grew  from  worse 
to  worse, 

(A  state  to  which  he’s  always  sure  to 
alter,) 

When  he  received  a  night-cap  from  his 
nurse, 

"Who  thought  it  a  companion  to  the 
halter  ! 


An  Irish  paper,  in  noticing  a  coroner’s 
inquest  on  a  young  woman  who  had 
drowned  herself,  says,  the  jury,  after  an 
hour’s  deliberation,  brought  in  a  veidict 
of  wilful  murder  against  herself. 
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Seto  palace. 


Innumerable  are  the  instances  of 
princes  having  sought  to  perpetuate  their 
memories  by  the  building  of  palaces, 
from  the  D ovws  Aurea ,  or  golden  house 
of  Nero,  to  the  comparatively  puny  struc¬ 
tures  of  our  own  times.  As  specimens  of 
modern  magnificence  and  substantial  com¬ 
fort,  the  latter  class  of  edifices  may  be 
admirable;  but  we  are  bound  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  in  boldness  and  splendour  of 
design,  they  cannot  assimilate  to  the  la¬ 
bours  of  antiquity,  much  of  whose  stu¬ 
pendous  character  is  to  this  day  preserved 
in  many  series  of  interesting  ruins  :  — 

Whilst  in  the  progress  of  the  long  decay, 
Thrones  sink  to  dust,  aud  nations  pass  away. 

As  a  record  of  this  degeneracy,  near  the 
western  corner  of  Kew  Green  stands  the 
new  palace,  commenced  for  George  III., 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  James 
Wyatt,  Esq.  The  north  front,  the  only 
part  open  to  public  inspection,  possesses 
an  air  of  solemn,  sullen  grandeur  ;  but  it 
very  ill  accords  with  the  taste  and  science 
generally  displayed  by  its  nominal  ar¬ 
chitect. 

To  quote  the  words  of  a  contemporary, 
k‘  this  Anglo-Teutonic,  castellated,  goth- 

VoL.  x.  P 


ized  structure  must  be  considered  as  an 
abortive  production,  at  once  illustrative 
of  bad  taste  and  defective  judgment.  From 
the  small  size  of  the  windows  and  the  di¬ 
minutive  proportion  of  its  turrets,  it  would 
seem  to  possess 

4  Windows  that  exclude  the  light. 

And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing.’  ” 

Upon  the  unhappy  seclusion  of  the 
royal  architect,  the  works  were  suspended, 
and  it  now  remains  unfinished.  Censure 
and  abuse  have,  however,  always  been 
abundantly  lavished  on  its  architecture, 
whether  it  be  the  result  of  royal  caprice 
or  of  professional  study  ;  but  the  taste  of 
either  party  deserves  to  be  taxed  with 
its  demerits. 

The  northern  front  was  intended  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  domestics  ;  the 
whole  building  is  rendered  nearly  inde¬ 
structible  by  fire,  by  means  of  cast-iron 
joists  and  rafters,  &c.,  certainly  in  this 
case  an  unnecessary  precaution,  since  the 
whole  pile  is  shortly  to  be  pulled  down. 
The  foundation,  too,  is  in  a  bog  close  to 
the  Thames,  and  the  principal  object  in 
its  view  is  the  dirty  town  of  Brentford,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ;  a  selection, 
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it  would  seem,  of  family  taste,  for  George 
II.  is  known  to  have  often  said,  when 
riding  through  Brentford,  “  I  do  like  this 
place,  it’s  so  like  Yarmany.” 

A  modern  tourist,  in  “  A  Morning’s 
Walk  from  London  to  Kew,”  characterizes 
the  new  palace  as  “  the  Bastile  palace , 
from  its  resemblance  to  that  building,  so 
obnoxious  to  freedom  and  freemen.  On 
a  former  occasion,”  says  he,  “  I  have 
viewed  its  interior,  and  1  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  the  motive  for  preferring  an  ex¬ 
ternal  form,  which  rendered  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  construct  within  it  more  than  a 
series  of  large  closets,  boudoirs,  and  rooms 
like  oratories.”  The  latter  part  of  this 
censure  is  judiciously  correct ;  but  the 
epithet  “  bastile”  is  perhaps  too  harsh  for 
some  ears. 

The  old  palace  at  Kew  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Capel  family,  and  by  mar¬ 
riage  became  the  property  of  Samuel 
Molyneux,  Esq.,  secretary  to  George  II. 
when  prince  of  Wales.  The  late  Frederic, 
prince  of  Wales,  took  a  long  lease  of  the 
house,  which  he  made  his  frequent  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and  here,  too,  occasionally  resided 
his  favourite  poet,  James  Thomson, 
author  of  “  The  Seasons.”  It  is  now  held 
by  his  majesty  on  the  same  tenure.  .  The 
house  contains  some  good  pictures,  among 
which  is  a  set  of  Canaletti’s  works  ;  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Florence  gallery  , 
by  Zoffany,  (who  resided  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,)  was  remoyed  several  years 
since.  The  pleasure-grounds,  which  con¬ 
tain  120  acres,  were  laid  out  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Chambers,  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  ornamental  English  gardening.  Alto¬ 
gether  they  form  a  most  delightful  su¬ 
burban  retreat,  and  we  hope  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  noticing  them  more 
in  detail. 

The  old  mansion  opposite  the  palace 
was  taken  on  a  long  lease  by  Queen  Caro¬ 
line  of  the  descendants  of  Sir  Richard 
Lovett,  and  has  been  inhabited  by  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  the  royal  family  :  and 
here  his  present  majesty  was  educated, 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  late  Dr. 
Markham,  archbishop  of  York.  This 
house  was  bought,  in  1761,  for  the  late 
Queen  Charlotte,  who  died  here  November 
17,  1818. 

Apart  from  these  courtly  attractions, 
Kew  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
villages  near  London.  On  Kew  Green 
once  stood  a  house,  the  favourite  retire¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Peter  Lely.  In  the  church 
and  cemetery,  too,  are  interred  Meyer, 
the  celebrated  miniature  painter,  Gains¬ 
borough,  and  Zoffany.  Their  tombs  are 
simple  and  unostentatious;  but  other  and 
more  splendid  memorials  are  left  to  record 
their  genius. 


The  premature  fate  of  Kew  Palace  ren¬ 
ders  it  at  this  moment  an  object  of  public 
curiosity;  while  the  annexed  engraving 
may  serve  to  identify  its  site,  when  pos¬ 
terity 

“  Asks  where  the  fabric  stood.” 


THE  NUPTIAL  CHARM. 

(  For  the  Mirror . ; 

There  is  a  charm  in  wedded  bliss, 

That  leaves  each  rapture  cold  to  this ; 
There  is  a  soft  endearing  spell. 

That  language  can  but  faintly  tell. 

'Tis  not  the  figure,  form,  nor  face, 

’Tis  not  the  manner,  air,  nor  gi-ace, 

’Tis  not  the  smile  nor  sparkling  eye, 

’Tis  not  the  wanning  look  nor  sigh. 

There  is  a  charm  surpassing  these, 

A  pleasing  spell-like  pleasure’s  breeze  ! 

A  joy  that  centres  in  the  heart, 

And  doth  its  balmy  sweets  impart ! 

’Tis  not  the  lure  of  beauty’s  power, 

The  skin-deep  magnet  of  an  hour; 

It  is — affection's  mutual  glow', 

That  does  the  nuptial  charm  bestow  f 

Utopia. 


J'ine  arts- 


RAPHAEL  SANZIO  b’UEBINO. 

In  No.  273  of  the  Mirror,  P.  T .  W. 
has  noticed  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael ; 
and  I  therefore  solicit  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subjoined  remarks  on  that 
master’s  unsurpassed  genius. 

Raphael  Sanzio  d’Urbino  was  the  pupil 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  but  afterwards  studied 
the  works  of  Leonardo  di  Vinci  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo.  He  excelled  every  mo¬ 
dern  painter,  and  was  thought  to  equal 
the  ancients  ;  though  he  did  not  design 
naked  figures  with  so  much  knowledge  as 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  more  emi¬ 
nently  skilled  in  anatomy  ;  neither  did 
he  paint  in  so  graceful  a  style  as  the  Ve¬ 
netians  ;  but  he  had  a  much  more  happy 
manner  of  disposing  and  choosing  his 
subjects  than  any  other  artist  who  has 
lived  since  his  time.  His  admirable 
choice  of  attitudes,  ornaments,  draperies, 
and  expression,  can  surely  never  be 
equalled  by  the  most  successful  aspirant 
in  the  fine  arts.  He  has  an  undisputed 
title  to  the  prince  of  painters  ;  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  premature  death,  he 
produced  the  most  enchanting  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  A 
painter  will  ever  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  study  of  all  Raphael’s  pictures  ; 
especially  from  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Felicitas  ;  the  Transfiguration  ;  Joseph 
explaining  Pharaoh’s  Dream  ;  and  the 
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fcchool  of  Athens.  Among  the  wonders  to  any  thinge  that  migth  be  prejudicial 
of  art  with  which  the  School  of  Athens  to  your  parson  any  way,  or  daungerous  to 
abounds,  we  may  select  that  of  four  the  State  by  any  mene.  And  therefor  I 
youths  attending  to  a  sage  mathematician,  humbly  beseche  your  Majestie  to  let  me 
who  is  demonstrating  some  theorem.  One  answer  afore  your  selfe,  and  not  suffer  me 
ot  the  boys  is  listening  with  profound  to  trust  to  your  counselors  ;  yea  and  that 
reverence  to  the  reasoning  of  his  master  ;  afore  1  go  to  the  Tower,  if  it  be  possible  ; 
another  discovers  a  greater  quickness  of  if  not,  afore  I  be  further  condemned, 
apprehension  ;  while  the  third  is  endea-  Howbeit,  I  trust  assuredly,  your  Highnes 
vouring  to  explain  it  to  the  last,  who  to  wyl  give  me  leve  to  do  it  afor  I  go  ;  for 
stands  with  a  gaping  countenance,  utterly  that  thus  shamfully  I  may  not  be  cried 
unable  to  comprehend  the  learned  man’s  out  on,  as  now  I  shalbe  ;  yea  and  without 
discourse.  Expression,  which  was  Ra-  cause.  Let  consciens  move  your  Highnes 
phael’s  chief  excellence,  and  in  which  no  take  some  bettar  way  with  me,  than  to 
other  master  has  well  succeeded,  may  be  make  me  be  condemned  in  al  mens  sigth, 


seen  in  the  above  picture  to  perfection. 
Besides  his  grand  historical  works,  he 
executed  portraits  in  a  good  style ;  and 
was  also  an  admirable  architect.  In  per¬ 
son,  he  was  handsome,  and  remarkably 
well  made,  his  manners  being  polite  and 
unaffected.  He  never  refused  to  impart 
to  others  what  he  knew  himself ;  by  which 
conduct  he  became  esteemed  in  private, 
as  much  as  he  was  adored  in  public. 

This  master’s  grand  works  are  princi¬ 
pally  at  Rome,  in  the  Vatican;  in  the 
palace,  Florence;  Versailles;  and  the 
Palais  Royal,  France  ;  the  king’s  collec¬ 
tion,  Naples  ;  and  in  the  apartments  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  His  best  scho¬ 
lars  were  Julio  Romano,  Polydore,  Gio¬ 
vanni  d’Udine,  and  Gaudenzio,  to  all  of 
whom  he  communicated  the  grand  arcana 
of  his  wonderful  art.  G.  \V.  N. 


l&mospmttie  ©leanings. 


Letter  from  the  Princess,  afterwards 
Queen,  Elizabeth,  to  her  sister,  Queen 
Mary,  on  her  being  ordered  to  the  Tower, 
in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  she 
was  connected  with  Wyat’s  rebellion  :  — 
“  If  any  ever  did  try  this  old  saynge, 
that  a  kinge’s  worde  was  more  than  another 
man’s  othe,  I  most  humbly  beseche  your 
majesty  to  verefie  it  in  me,  and  to  remem¬ 
ber  your  last  promis  and  my  last  de- 
mande,  that  I  be  not  condemned  without 
answer  and  due  profe :  wiche  it  semes 
that  now  I  am,  for  that  without  cause 
provid  I  am  by  your  counsel  frome  you 
commanded  to  go  unto  the  Tower ;  a  place 
more  wonted  for  a  false  traitor,  than  a  tru 
subject.  Wiche  thogth  I  knowe  I  deserve 
it  not,  yet  in  the  face  of  al  this  realm  e 
aperes  that  it  is  provid  ;  wiche  I  pray 
God,  I  may  dy  the  shamefullist  dethe 
that  ever  any  died,  afore  I  may  mene  any 
suche  thinge  :,.and  to  this  present  hower 
I  protest  afor  God  (who  shal  juge  my 
trueth  whatsoever  malice  shal  devis)  that 
I  never  practised,  consiled,  nor  consentid 
P  2 


afor  my  desert  knowen.  Also  I  most 
humbly  beseche  your  Highnes  to  pardon 
this  my  boldnes,  wiche  innocency  pro¬ 
cures  me  to  do,  togither  with  hope  of 
your  natural  kindnes ;  wiche  I  trust  wyl 
not  se  me  cast  away  without  desert : 
wiche  what  it  is,  I  wold  desier  no  more 
of  God,  but  that  you  truly  knewe.  Wiche 
thinge  I  thinke  and  beleve  you  shal  never 
by  report  knowe,  unless  by  your  selfe  you 
hire.  I  have  harde  in  my  time  of  many 
cast  away,  for  want  of  comminge  to  the 
presence  of  ther  Prince  :  and  in  late  days 
I  harde  my  Loxde  of  Sommerset  say,  that 
if  his  brother  had  bine  sufferd  to  speke 
wilh  him,  he  had  never  sufferd  :  but  the 
perswasions  wer  made  to  him  so  gret, 
that  he  was  brogth  in  belefe  that  he  coulde 
not  live  safely  if  the  Admiral  lived  ;  and 
that  made  him  give  his  consent  to  his 
dethe.  Thogth  thes  parsons  ar  not  to  be 
compared  to  youi  majestie,  yet  I  pray 
God,  as  ivel  perswations  perswade  not  one 
sistar  again  the  other ;  and  al  for  that  the 
have  harde  false  report,  and  not  harkene 
to  the  trueth  knowin.  Therefor  ons  again, 
kniling  with  humblenes  of  my  hart,  bi¬ 
cause  I  am  not  sufferd  to  bow  the  knees 
of  my  body,  I  humby  crave  to  speke  with 
your  higthnis :  wiche  I  wolde  not  be  so 
bold  to  desier,  if  I  knewe  my  selfe 
most  clere  as  I  knowe  myselfe  most 
tru.  And  as  for  the  traitor  Wiat,  he 
migth  paraventur  writ  me  a  lettar  ;  but, 
on  my  faithe,  I  never  receved  any  from 
him.  And  as  for  the  copie  of  my  lettar 
sent  to  the  Frenche  kinge,  I  pray  God 
confound  me  eternally,  if  ever  1  sent  him 
word,  message,  token,  or  lettar  by  any 
menes :  and  to  this  my  truith  1  will 
stande  in  to  my  dethe. 

Your  Highnes  most  faithful  subject  that 
hathe  bine  from  the  beginninge,  and 
wylbe  to  my  ende, 

Elizabeth. 

I  humbly  crave  but  only  one  wotde  of 
answer  from  your  selfe. 
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No.  CXI. 


THE  MUTINY. 

- O  God ! 

Had  you  but  seen  bis  pale,  pale  blanched  cheek  ! 
He  would  not  eat.— O  Christ ! 

The  Beryl. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  18—,  I  was 
the  only  passenger  on  board  the  mer¬ 
chantman,  Alceste,  which  was  bound  to 
the  Brazils.  One  fine  moonlight  night, 
I  stood  on  the  deck,  and  gazed  on  the 
quiet  ocean,  on  which  the  moon-beams 
danced.  The  wind  was  so  still,  that  it 
scarcely  agitated  the  sails,  which  were 
spread  out  to  invite  it.  I  looked  round  ; 
it  was  the  same  on  every  side— a  world  of 
waters  :  not  a  single  object  diversified  the 
view,  or  intercepted  the  long  and  steady 
glance  which  1  threw  over  the  ocean.  I 
have  heard  many  complain  of  the  same¬ 
ness  and  unvarying  uniformity  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  eye 
of  the  voyager.  I  feel  differently ;  I  can 
gaze  for  hours,  without  weariness,  on  the 
deep,  occupied  with  the  thought  it  pro¬ 
duces  ;  I  can  listen  to  the  rush  of  the 
element  as  the  vessel  cleaves  it,  and  these 
things  have  charms  for  me  which  others 
cannot  perceive. 

I  heard,  on  a  sudden,  a  noise,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  captain’s 
cabin,  and  I  thought  I  could  distinguish 
the  voices  of  several  men,  speaking  earn¬ 
estly,  though  in  a  suppressed  tone.  1 
cautiously  drew  near  the  spot  from  whence 
the  noise  arose,  but  the  alarm  was  given, 
and  I  sould  see  no  one.  I  retired  to  rest, 
or  rather  to  lie  down  ;  for  I  felt  that 
heavy  and  foreboding  sense  of  evil  over¬ 
power  me,  which  comes  we  know  not  how 
or  wherefore ;  and  I  could  not  sleep, 
knowing  that  there  had  been  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  captain  and  his  men,  respect¬ 
ing  some  point  of  discipline,  and  I  feared 
to  think  what  might  be  the  consequences. 
I  lay  a  long  time  disturbed  with  these 
unpleasant  reflections ;  at  last,  wearied 
with  my  thoughts,  my  eyes  closed,  and  I 
dropped  to  sleep.  But  it  was  not  to  that 
refreshing  sleep  which  recruits  the  ex¬ 
hausted  spirits,  and  by  awhile  “  steeping 
the  senses  in  forgetfulness,”  renders  them 
fitter  for  exertion  on  awakening.  My 
sleep  was  haunted  with  hideous  and  con¬ 
fused  dreams,  and  murder  and  blood 
seemed  to  surround  me.  1  was  awakened 
by  convulsive  starts,  and  in  vain  sought 
again  for  quiet  slumber  ;  the  same  images 
filled  my  mind,  diversified  in  a  thousand 
horrid  forms.  Early  in  the  morning,  I 
arose,  and  went  above,  and  the  mild  sea 
breeze  dispelled  my  uneasy  sensations. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  nothing 


seemed  to  justify  the  fears  that  had  tor¬ 
mented  me,  and  everything  went  on  in  its 
regular  course.  The  men  pursued  their 
occupations  quietly  and  in  silence,  and  I 
thought  the  temporary  fit  of  disaffection 
was  passed  over.  Alas  !  1  remembered 
not  that  the  passions  of  men,  like  deep 
waters,  are  most  to  be  suspected  when 
they  seem  to  glide  along  most  smoothly. 
Night  came  on,  and  I  retired  to  rest  more 
composed  than  on  the  preceding  evening. 
I  endeavoured  to  convince  myself  that  the 
noises  I  had  heard  were  but  the  fancies 
of  a  disturbed  imagination,  and  I  slept 
soundly.  Ill-timed  security  !  About 
midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  scuffling 
in  the  vessel.  I  hastened  to  the  spot ; 
the  captain  and  one  of  his  officers  were 
fighting  against  a  multitude  of  the  ship’s 
crew.  In  a  moment  after  I  saw  the  offi¬ 
cer  fall.  Two  fellows  advanced  to  me, 
and,  clapping  pistols  to  my  breast,  threat¬ 
ened  instant  death,  if  I  stirred  or  spoke. 
I  gazed  on  the  bloody  spectacle  ;  the 
bodies,  which  lay  around,  swimming  in 
gore,  testified  that  the  mutineers  could  not 
have  accomplished  their  aim  with  impu¬ 
nity.  I  was  horror-struck  ;  a  swimming 
sensation  came  over  my  eyes,  my  limbs 
failed  me,  and  I  fell  senseless. 

When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  ly¬ 
ing  on  a  bed.  Everything  was  still.  I 
listened  in  vain  for  a  sound  ;  I  lay  still  a 
considerable  time  ;  at  last,  I  arose  and 
walked  about  the  ship,  but  could  see  no 
one.  I  searched  every  part  of  the  vessel ; 
I  visited  the  place  of  slaughter,  which  I 
I  had,  at  first,  carefully  avoided  ;  I  count¬ 
ed  nine  dead  bodies,  and  the  coagulated 
blood  formed  a  loathsome  mass  around 
them  ;  I  shuddered  to  think  I  was  deso¬ 
late — the  companion  of  death.  u  Good 
God  !”  said  I,  u  and  they  have  left  me 
here  alone  !”  The  word  sounded  like  a 
knell  to  me.  It  now  occurred  to  me,  it 
was  necessary  the  bodies  should  be  thrown 
overboard.  I  took  up  one  of  them,  drag¬ 
ged  it  to  the  side,  and  plunged  it  into  the 
waves  ;  but  the  dash  of  the  heavy  body 
into  the  sea,  reminded  me  more  forcibly 
of  my  loneliness.  The  sea  was  so  calm, 
I  could  scarcely  hear  it  ripple  by  the 
vessel’s  side.  One  by  one  I  committed 
the  bodies  to  their  watery  grave.  At  last 
my  horrible  task  was  finished.  My  next 
work  was  to  look  for  the  ship’s  boats,  but 
they  were  gone,  as  1  expected.  I  could 
not  bear  to  remain  in  the  ship  ;  it  seemed 
a  vast  tomb  for  me.  I  resolved  to  make 
some  sort  of  raft,  and  depart  in  it.  This 
occupied  two  or  three  days ;  at  length  it 
was  completed,  and  1  succeeded  in  set¬ 
ting  it  afloat, 

I  lowered  into  it  all  the  provision  I 
could  find  in  the  ship,  which  was  but 
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little,  the  sailors  having,  as  I  imagined, 
carried  off  the  remainder.  All  was  ready, 
and  I  prepared  to  depart.  I  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  the  dangers  1  was  about  to 
encounter.  1  was  going  to  commit  my¬ 
self  to  the  ocean,  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  few  boards,  which  a  wave  might 
scatter  over  the  surface  of  the  waters.  I 
might  never  arrive  at  land,  or  meet  with 
any  vessel  to  rescue  me  from  my  danger, 
and  I  should  be  exposed,  without  shelter, 
and  almost  without  food.  1  half  resolved 
to  remain  in  my  present  situation  ;  but  a 
moment’s  reflection  dispelled  the  idea  of 
such  a  measure.  I  descended  ;  I  stood 
on  my  frail  raft ;  I  cut  the  rope  by  which 
it  was  fastened  to  the  ship.  I  was  con¬ 
fused  to  think  of  my  situation  ;  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  I  had  dared  to  enter 
alone  on  the  waste  of  waters.  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  compose  myself,  but  in  vain. 
As  far  as  I  could  see,  nothing  presented 
itself  to  my  view  but  the  vessel  I  had 
left ;  the  sea  was  perfectly  still,  for  not 
the  least  wind  was  stirring.  I  endeavoured, 
with  two  pieces  of  board,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  oars,  to  row  myself  along  ; 
but  the  very  little  progress  I  made  alarmed 
me.  If  the  calm  should  continue,  I 
should  perish  of  hunger.  How  I  longed 
to  see  the  little  sail  I  had  made,  agitated 
by  the  breeze  !  I  watched  it  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night ;  it  was  my  only  employ¬ 
ment  ;  but  in  vain.  The  weather  con¬ 
tinued  the  same.  Two  days  passed  over ; 
I  looked  at  my  store  of  provisions  ;  it 
would  not,  I  found,  last  above  three  or 
four  days  longer,  at  the  farthest.  They 
were  quickly  passing  away.  I  almost 
gave  myself  up  for  lost.  I  had  scarcely 
a  hope  of  escaping. 

On  the  fourth  day  since  my  departure 
from  the  ship,  I  thought  I  perceived 
something  at  a  distance  ;  I  looked  at  it 
intently — it  was  a  sail.  Good  heavens  ! 
what  were  my  emotions  at  the  sight  !  I 
fastened  my  handkerchief  on  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  waved  it,  in  hopes  that  it  would 
be  observed,  and  that  I  should  be  rescued 
from  my  fearful  condition.  The  vessel 
pressed  on  its  course  ;  I  shouted  ; — I 
knew  they  could  not  hear  me,  but  despair 
impelled  me  to  try  so  useless  an  expedient. 
It  passed  on — it  grew  dim — I  stretched 
my  eyeballs  to  see  it — it  vanished — it  wras 
gone  !  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
torturing  feelings  which  possessed  me,  at 
seeing  the  chance  of  relief  which  had 
offered  itself  destroyed.  I  was  stupified 
with  grief  and  disappointment.  My  stock 
of  provisions  was  now  entirely  exhausted, 
and  I  looked  forward  with  horror  to  an 
excruciating  death. 

A  little  water  which  had  remained, 
quenched  my  burning  thirst.  I  wished 


that  the  waves  would  rush  over  me.  My 
hunger  soon  became  dreadful,  but  I  had 
no  means  of  relieving  it.  I  endeavoured 
to  sleep,  that  I  might  for  awhile,  forget 
my  torments  ;  and  my  wearied  frame 
yielded  for  awhile  to  slumber.  When  I 
awoke  I  was  not,  however,  refreshed ;  I 
was  weak,  and  felt  a  burning  pain  at  my 
stomach.  I  became  hourly  more  feeble  ; 

I  lay  down,  but  was  unable  to  rise  again. 
My  limbs  lost  their  strength  ;  my  lips 
and  tongue  w'ere  parched  ;  a  convulsive 
shuddering  agitated  me  ;  my  eyes  seemed 
darkened,  and  I  gasped  for  breath. 

The  burning  at  my  stomach  now  de¬ 
parted ;  I  experienced  no  pain;  but  a 
dull  torpor  came  over  me  ;  my  hands  and 
feet  became  cold  ;  I  believed  I  was  dying, 
and  I  rejoiced  at  the  thought.  Presently 
I  lost  all  thought  and  feeling,  and  lay, 
without  sense,  on  a  few  boards,  which 
divided  me  from  the  ocean.  In  this  si¬ 
tuation,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed,  I 
was  taken  up  by  a  small  vessel,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  a  seaport  town.  I  slowly  recovered, 
and  found  that  I  alone,  of  all  who  were  on 
board  the  vessel  in  which  I  had  embarked, 
had  escaped  death.  The  crew,  who  had 
departed  in  the  boats,  after  murdering 
the  captain,  had  met  their  reward — the 
boats  were  shattered  against  a  rock. 

December  Tales. 

®tje  geitttov, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

NEW  WORKS . 

A  STORM  IX  THE  INDIAN  SEAS. 
While  the  sun  was  setting  with  even  more 
than  its  usual  brilliancy,  and  leaving  its 
path  marked  with  streaks  of  gold,  a  bird 
hovered  over  our  heads,  and  suddenly 
alighted  on  our  taffrail :  it  was  one  of 
“  Mother  Carey’s  chickens,”  which  by 
mariners  are  considered  as  harbingers  of 
ill,  and  generally  of  a  furious  storm.  At 
a  warning  of  this  kind  I  did  not  then 
feel  disposed  to  take  alarm ;  but  there 
were  other  warnings  not  to  be  slighted — 
the  horizon  to  the  east  presented  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  appearance  of  a  black  cloud 
in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  with  its  convex 
towards  the  sea,  and  which  kept  its  sin¬ 
gular  shape  and  position  unchanged  until 
nightfall.  For  the  period  too  of  twenty 
minutes  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
clouds  to  the  north-west  continued  of  the 
colour  of  blood  ;  but  that  which  most 
attracted  ourobservation  was,  to  us,  a  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon — the  sea  imme¬ 
diately  around  us,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  discern  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
appeared,  for  about  forty  minutes,  of  a 
perfectly  milk  white.  We  were  visited 
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by  two  more  chickens  of  Mother  Carey, 
both  of  which  sought  refuge,  with  our 
first  visiter,  on  the  mainmast.  We  sound¬ 
ed,  but  found  no  bottom  at  a  hundred  fa¬ 
thoms  ;  a  bucket  of  the  water  was  then 
drawn  up,  the  surface  of  which  was  ap¬ 
parently  covered  with  innumerable  sparks 
of  fire — an  effect  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
animalculae  which  abound  in  sea- water  : 
it  is  at  all  times  common,  but  the  sparks 
are  not  in  general  so  numerous,  nor  of 
such  magnitude,  as  were  those  which  then 
presented  themselves.  The  hand  too, 
being  dipped  in  the  water,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  withdrawn,  thousands  of  them  would 
seem  to  adhere  to  it.  A  dismal  hollow 
breeze,  which,  as  the  night  drew  on, 
howled  through  our  rigging,  and  infused 
into  us  all  a  sombre,  melancholy  feeling, 
increased  by  gathering  clouds,  and  the 
altogether  portentous  state  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  elements,  ushered  in  the  first 
watch,  which  was  to  be  kept  by  Thomson. 

About  eight  o’clock,  loud  claps  of 
thunder,  each  in  kind  resembling  a  screech, 
or  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  rather  than  the 
rumbling  sound  of  thunder  in  Europe, 
burst  over  our  heads,  and  were  succeeded 
by  vivid  flashes  of  forked  lightning.  We 
now  made  every  necessary  preparation  for 
a  storm,  by  striking  the  top-gallant-masts, 
with  their  yards,  close  reefing  the  topsails 
and  foresail,  bending  the  storm-staysail, 
and  battening  down  the  main  hatch,  over 
which  two  tarpaulins  were  nailed,  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  cargo.  We  ob¬ 
served  innumerable  shoals  of  fishes,  the 
motions  of  which  appeared  to  be  more 
than  usually  vivid  and  redundant. 

At  twelve  o’clock,  on  my  taking  charge 
of  the  deck,  the  scene  bore  a  character 
widely  different  from  that  which  it  pre¬ 
sented  but  three  hours  before.  We  now 
sailed  under  close-reefed  maintopsail  and 
foresail.  The  sea  ran  high  ;  our  bark 
laboured  hard,  and  pitched  desperately, 
and  the  waves  lashed  her  sides  with  fury, 
and  were  evidently  increasing  in  force 
and  size.  Over  head  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  huge  travelling  clouds,  called  by 
sailors  the  “  scud,”  which  hurried  on¬ 
wards  with  the  fleetness  of  the  eagle  in 
her  flight.  Now  and  then  the  moon,  then 
in  her  second  quarter,  would  show  her 
disc  for  an  instant,  but  be  quickly  ob¬ 
scured  ;  or  a  star  of  u  paly”  light  peep 
out,  and  also  disappear.  The  well  was 
sounded,  but  the  vessel  did  not  yet  make 
more  water  than  what  might  be  expected 
in  such  a  sea ;  we,  however,  kept  the 
pumps  going  at  intervals,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cargo  from  sustaining  damage. 
The  wind  now  increased,  and  the  waves 
rose  higher  ;  about  two  o’clock  a.  M.  the 
weather  maintopsail-sheet  gave  way  ;  the 


sail  then  split  to  ribbons,  and  before  we 
could  clue  it  up,  was  completely  blown 
away  from  the  bolt-rope.  The  foresail 
was  then  furled,  not  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  imminent  hazard  to  the  seamen, 
the  storm  staysail  alone  withstanding  the 
mighty  wind,  which  seemed  to  gain 
strength  every  half-hour,  while  the  sea, 
in  frightful  sublimity,  towered  to  an  in¬ 
credible  height,  frequently  making  a  com¬ 
plete  breach  over  our  deck. 

At  four  a.  m,  I  was  relieved  by  Thom¬ 
son,  who  at  daylight  apprized  me  that 
the  maintopmast  was  sprung,  and  that  the 
gale  was  increasing.  Scarcely  had  I  gone 
on  deck,  when  a  tremendous  sea  struck 
us  a  little  u  abaft  the  beam,”  carrying 
every  thing  before  it,  and  washing  over¬ 
board  hencoops,  cables,  water-casks,  and 
indeed  every  movable  article  on  the  deck. 
Thomson,  almost  by  miracle,  escaped 
being  lost ;  but  having,  in  common  with 
the  lascars,  taken  the  precaution  to  lash  a 
rope  round  his  waist,  we  were  able,  by  its 
means,  to  extricate  him  from  danger ;  at 
the  same  time  the  vessel  made  an  appal¬ 
ling  lurch,  lying  down  on  her  beam-ends, 
in  which  position  she  remained  for  the 
space  of  two  minutes,  when  the  maintop- 
mast,  followed  by  the  foretopmast,  went 
by  the  board  with  a  dreadful  crash  ;  she 
then  righted,  and  we  were  all  immediately 
engaged  in  going  aloft,  and  with  hatchets 
cutting  away  the  wreck,  each  of  us  being 
lashed  with  a  rope  round  the  waist ;  ropes 
were  also  fastened  across  the  deck,  in  pa¬ 
rallel  lines,  to  hold  on  by  ;  for  such  was 
the  violence  of  the  vessel’s  motion,  that 
without  such  assistance  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  stand.  As  for  my  Virginia, 
she  was  in  her  cot.  hearing  all  that  was 
going  forward  on  deck, — sensible  of  her 
danger,  and  a  prey  to  the  apprehension  of 
meeting  a  death  similar  to  that  of  her 
prototype,  and  equally  dreadful. 

A  drizzling  shower  now  came  on,  and 
having  continued  for  some  time,  was  at 
length  succeeded  by  heavy  rain,  which 
having  been  converted  into  sleet,  was  car¬ 
ried  in  flakes  swiftly  along  the  tops  of  the 
towering  mountains  of  sea ;  while  the  cold 
sensibly  affected  the  already  exhausted 
lascars,  at  once  disinclining  them  from 
exertion,  and  incapacitating  them  from 
making  any ;  some  of  them  even  sat  down 
like  inanimate  statues,  with  a  fixed  stare, 
and  a  deathlike  hue  upon  their  counte¬ 
nances  :  the  most  afflicting  circumstance 
was,  their  being  destitute  of  warm  clothing, 
which  they  had  neglected  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
out  of  the  four  months’  advance  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  Calcutta.  All  that  I  could 
spare  was  given  to  Thomson  ;  but  unable 
to  endure  the  sight  of  their  misery,  I  dis- 
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tributed  among  them  many  articles  which 
I  could  ill  spare, — sheets,  shirts,  and 
blankets,  except  one  of  the  latter,  which 
I  had  reserved  as  a  provision  against  any 
further  extreme  of  suffering  which  might 
yet  await  us.  There  was  one  poor  lascar, 
a  simple  inoffensive  youth,  about  nine¬ 
teen,  who  was  an  object  of  the  liveliest 
commiseration  ;  he  was  nearly  naked,  and 
in  that  state  had  been  continually  drenched 
by  the  sea  and  rain,  during  the  whole  of 
the  day  and  night ;  he  was  holding  his 
hands  up  to  heaven  in  a  supplicating  at¬ 
titude,  and  shaking  in  an  aguish  fit ;  the 
tears  fell  in  torrents  down  his  cheeks, 
while  he  uttered  his  plaints  in  loud  and 
piercing  lamentations.  Unable,  at  last, 
to  witness  his  misery  any  longer,  I  rushed 
down  to  my  cabin — “  Can  you,  Virginia, 
spare  me  this  blanket  without  feeling  the 
cold  too  much  yourself  9 — it  is  to  save  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature.” — u  Yes,  take 
it ;  but  stay  with  me,  or,  under  the  hor¬ 
rors  I  feel,  I  shall  die  in  this  cabin,  and 
alone.  I  know  we  must  perish,  and  why 
not  die  together  ?”  I  entreated  her  to 
support  herself  with  all  the  fortitude  she 
could  collect,  urged  the  impossibility  of 
my  keeping  her  company,  as  every  mo¬ 
ment  called  for  my  assistance  ;  and  as¬ 
suring  her  there  was  no  real  danger,  I 
hurried  on  deck  with  the  blanket,  and 
wrapped  the  poor  wretch  in  its  folds. 
I  thought  he  would  have  worshipped 
me. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  about  four  o’clock,  on  the  fifth 
morning,  that  I  ventured  into  my  cabin, 
to  repose  myself  on  my  cot  until  daylight, 
more  with  the  persuasion  that  my  pre¬ 
sence  would  inspire  Virginia  with  fresh 
hopes,  and,  in  consequence,  better  spirits, 
than  that  the  storm  had  in  the  least 
abated,  or  that  the  peril  had  become  less 
imminent.  At  six,  Thomson,  whom  I 
had  left  in  charge  of  the  deck,  aroused  me 
by  bawling,  in  a  voice  necessarily  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch,  to  make  itself  heard 
amidst  the  howling,  or  rather  screaming 
of  the  elements — u  Naufragus  !”  I  in¬ 
stantly  jumped  up,  without  waiting  any 
specific  communication,  and,  on  reaching 
the  deck,  found  the  pumps  at  work,  and 
wa3  informed  that  we  had  five  feet  water 
in  the  hold,  and  that  the  water  was  gain¬ 
ing  upon  us  fast,  notwithstanding  the 
pumps  had  been  kept  constantly  going. — 
“  Well,”  said  Thomson,  in  a  low  tone, 
not  to  be  heard  by  the  crew,  “  we’ll  do 
our  best,  as  long  as  she  floats,  but  that 
cannot  now  be  much  longer — it’s  all  over 
with  us,  depend  upon  it  !”  There  was 
no  time  for  argument  ;  the  pump3  were 
now  the  chief  object  of  our  attention  ;  and 
Thomson  and  myself,  with  the  secunnies, 


plied  them  incessantly,  until  we  were 
ready  to  drop  down  with  fatigue. 

In  a  short  time  we  found  that  the  water 
brought  up  by  the  pumps  bore  a  brownish 
colour,  and,  on  tasting  it,  that  it  was 
sweet ;  so  that  it  was  evident  we  were 
pumping  up  the  sugar,  which  being  con¬ 
tained  in  baskets,  was  but  ill  protected 
against  water.  Such  is  the  fondness  for 
life,  that  on  the  appearancejof  any  sudden 
or  immediate  cause  of  dissolution,  any 
consideration  unconnected  with  the  para¬ 
mount  one  of  preservation,  is  set  at  naught ; 
thus,  although  I  was  sensible  that  my 
valuable  cargo  was  momentarily  dimi¬ 
nishing,  and  my  property  wasting’  away, 
I  then  felt  no  disposition  [to  regret  my 
loss,  the  powers  of  my  mind,  and  the 
affections  of  my  heart,  being  all  engaged 
on  higher  objects. 

Those  lascars  who  could  at  all  be 
brought  to  the  pumps  were  in  so  wretched 
and  debilitated  a  state,  as  to  require  con¬ 
stant  reliefs.  For  one  day  and  two  nights, 
except  a  few  short  intervals,  Thomson  and 
myself,  with  the  secunnies,  were  at  the 
pumps  :  at  the  end  of  that  time,  our 
hands  were  blistered  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  skin  having  peeled  off,  the  raw  flesh 
appeared ;  our  arms,  thighs,  and  legs 
were  so  dreadfully  swelled,  and  our  loins 
in  such  tormenting  pain,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  continue  the  exertion, 
without  suffering  extreme  agony  ;  and 
nothing  but  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  we  must  continue  our  labour,  or  pe¬ 
rish,  could  possibly  have  sustained  us 
under  such  hardships — hardships,  how¬ 
ever,  which  we  had  the  heartfelt  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  find  were  so  far  from  being  useless, 
that  on  perusing  the  sounding-rod,  when 
pulled  up  from  the  well,  (which  we  did 
under  feelings  of  extreme  anxiety  and 
eagerness,)  we  were  convinced  that  the 
water  did  not  gain  upon  us.  Our  spirits, 
however,  received  no  encouragement  from 
the  appearance  of  the  elements ;  the  clouds 
were  black  and  frowning,  and  all  around 
still  bore  a  threatening  appearance,  the 
hurricane  indeed  having  rather  increased 
than  in  the  slightest  degree  abated. 

The  circumstance  of  our  having  on 
board  so  perishable  and  light  a  cargo  as 
soft  sugar,  it  is  remarkable,  was  the  very 
means  of  our  preservation.  Had  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  almost  any  other  article,  either 
of  pepper  or  of  dead  wood,  we  must  in¬ 
evitably  have  perished.  To  have  thrown 
overboard  any  heavy  cargo,  would,  from 
the  constant  and  heavy  breaches  which 
the  sea  made  over  us,  have  been  impos¬ 
sible.  Neither  could  the  masts  have  been 
cut  away,  for  the  purpose  of  lightening 
the  vessel,  in  consequence  of  the  imbecile 
condition  of  the  crew  ;  a  recourse  to  so 
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hazardous  a  measure  would,  under  our 
circumstances,  most  likely  hare  proved 
the  cause  of  our  destruction.  As  it  was, 
from  constant  pumping  for  three  days,  we 
found  our  vessel  as  light  and  buoyant  as 
a  cork,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
baskets  in  which  the  sugar  had  been 
stowed,  as  empty  as  when  I  first  pur¬ 
chased  her. 

Night  approached,  bringing  with  it  ad¬ 
ditional  horrors.  The  secunnies,  who 
had  hitherto  borne  their  hardships  with 
admirable  fortitude,  now  began  to  droop, 
and  to  express  a  violent  inclination  for 
more  rum,  although  as  much  had  been 
given  them  as  they  could  possibly  bear  ; 
indeed,  rum,  with  dough,  half-baked,  had 
formed  their  only  sustenance  during  the 
whole  period  of  our  sufferings.  As  for 
the  pumps,  we  were  now  so  lightened, 
they  did  not  require  to  be  worked  at  all ; 
but  the  greatest  dread  we  laboured  under 
was  from  the  dangerous  condition  of  the 
main  and  fore  masts,  that  tottered  to  and 
fro,  threatening  to  go  by  the  board  every 
minute.  Before  the  hour  of  sunset,  a 
large  bird,  called  the  albatross,  with  wings 
the  length  of  four  to  five  feet  each,  skimmed 
along  the  surface  of  the  waves,  close  to 
and  around  us;  this  inspired  the  crew 
with  hopes,  as  they  supposed  it  to  be  a 
good  omen.  It  remained  hovering  near 
our  unfortunate  wreck  for  some  minutes, 
until  it  alighted  on  the  waves,  where  it 
was  seen  riding  perfectly  at  ease,  and 
with  the  majesty  of  a  fine  large  swan,  now 
on  the  summit  of  a  tremendous  mountain 
of  waters,  and  now  in  the  ravines  of  a 
wide  and  deep  abyss.  At  length  darkness 
once  more  encompassed  us  around,  and 
seemed  to  shut  us  out  from  even  a  ray  of 
hope  ;  the  desponding  few,  whose  senses 
were  still  left  them,  apparently  felt  with 
more  acuteness  than  before,  the  despera¬ 
tion  and  horrors  of  their  condition.  At 
the  hour  of  eight  p.  m.,  however,  the 
wind  suddenly  changed  from  south-east 
to  south-west,  and  soon  appeared  to  be 
dying  away.  At  this  happy  circumstance, 
whereby  a  prospect  of  deliverance  from 
the  very  depths  of  despair  was  opened  to 
us,  the  feelings  manifested  by  the  crew 
were  as  singular  as  they  were  various  ; 
some  shouted  for  joy — some  cried — others 
muttered  prayers — while  a  few  were  still 
despondent,  presenting  wild  and  savage¬ 
looking  features,  and  seeming  to  regret 
that  the  billows  had  not  swallowed  them 
up. — Adventures  of  Naufragus. 


DAMP  BEDS. 

Clean  sheets  are  not  remarkably  com¬ 
mon  at  common  inns,  where,  I  am  in- 
foimed,  that  the  practice  is  to  take  them 


from  the  bed,  sprinkle  them  with  water, 
to  fold  them  down,  and  then  put  them  in 
a  press.  When  they  arc  wanted  again, 
they  aie,  literally  speaking,  shewn  to  the 
fire,  and  in  a  reeking  state  laid  on  the 
bed.  The  traveller  is  tired  and  sleepy, 
dreams  of  that  pleasure  or  that  business 
which  brought  him  from  home,  and  the 
remotest  thing  from  his  mind  is,  that 
from  the  very  repose  which  he  fancies  has 
refreshed  him,  he  has  received  the  rheu¬ 
matism.  The  receipt,  therefore,  to  sleep 
comfortably  at  inns,  is  to  take  your  own 
sheets,  to  have  plenty  of  flannel  gowns, 
and  to  promise,  and  take  care  to  pay,  a 
handsome  consideration  for  the  liberty  of 
choosing  your  beds.  Damp  beds  are 
oftenest  found  in  inns  that  are  least  vi¬ 
sited  ;  they  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
for  they  not  only  produce  dreadful  disor¬ 
ders,  but  have  often  proved  the  death  of 
the  person  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to» 
sleep  in  them.  Especially  in  winter,  not 
only  examine  the  beds,  to  see  whether 
they  are  quite  dry,  but  have  the  bed¬ 
clothes  in  your  presence  put  before  the 
fire.  Just  before  you  go  to  bed,  order  a 
pan  of  hot  coals  to  be  run  through  it, 
then  place  a  clean  tumbler  inverted  be¬ 
tween  the  sheets,  and  let  it  remain  there 
for  a  few  minutes  ; — if  on  withdrawing  it 
the  slightest  cloud  is  observable  on  the 
inner  surface,  be  certain  that  either  the 
bed  or  the  sheets  are  damp  :  sleeping  in 
the  blankets  is  a  disagreeable,  but  the 
safest  way  of  escaping  such  danger  :  there 
are  many  persons  in  the  habit  of  tra¬ 
velling,  who  make  it  a  constant  practice. 
A  wash  leather  sheet,  about  8  feet  by  5, 
is  not  an  unpleasant  substitute  for  linen. 
But  the  only  absolutely  safe  plan  is, 
to  sleep  in  a  bed  which  you  are  sure 
has  been  occupied  the  night  before ; 
and  that,  must  be  the  best-aired  bed 
which  was  slept  in  by  the  best-aired  per¬ 
son  ! — Qy.  The  cook  ? — The  Traveller's 
Oracle. 


EURMAN  THIEVES. 

The  Burmans  used  to  approach,  on  dark 
nights,  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and 
often  crawled  close  up  to  the  sentinels, 
before  they  were  discovered  ;  sometimes 
they  carried  off  knapsacks  and  arms,  and 
went  away  with  their  booty  unperceived. 

A  laughable  instance  of  their  dexterity 
took  place  in  the  Great  Pagoda,  on  the 
night  of  the  2nd  July.  The  soldiers,  for 
several  nights  previous,  had  missed  some 
arms,  although  a  sentry  was  before  the 
door,  and  they  generally  slept  with  ‘their 
firelocks  by  their  sides.  This  evening, 
every  one  was  on  the  alert,  extra  sentries 
w'ere  posted,  and  every  precaution  taken 
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to  secure  the  marauders.  "When,  on  a 
sudden,  the  alarm  being  given,  the  officer 
on  duty,  who  was  reposing  in  one  of  the 
little  temples,  ran  to  the  door  and  in¬ 
quired  what  had  occurred, — but  hearing 
that  only  a  knapsack  had  been  found  in 
the  grass,  and  that  no  other  traces  ex¬ 
isted  of  the  depredators,  he  turned  round 
to  lie  down  again,  and,  to  his  infinite 
astonishment,  found  his  bed  had  va¬ 
nished  !  A  light  was  in  the  room,  and  a 
servant  sleeping  near  it,  yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  impudent  thieves  had  also  ran¬ 
sacked  a  basket,  and  escaped  with  the 
contents  !  We  since  heard  that  the  rob¬ 
bers  were  Burman  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  camp  at  Kumaroot,  whither  they 
carried  their  spoils.  They  certainly  de¬ 
served  infinite  credit  for  the  ingenuity 
they  manifested,  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  turned  the  laugh  against  us, 
by  showing,  that  the  very  moment  they 
chose  for  their  depredations,  was  one 
when  a  strict  search  was  making  after 
them. 

Two  Years  in  Ava. 
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KANEMBOO  MARKET-WOMAN. 


The  people  of  Kanem,  in  Central  Africa, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Kanemboo, 
and  consist  of  tribes  of  Tibboos.  The 
women  are  good-looking,  laughing  ne- 
gresses,  and  all  but  naked.  Most  of  them 
have  a  square  or  triangular  piece  of  silver 
or  tin  hanging  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
suspended  from  the  hair,  which  is  curi¬ 
ously  and  laboriously  trained,  and  no  one 
of  tender  years  has  anything  like  a  per¬ 
fect  head  of  hair.  From  childhood  the 
head  is  shaved,  having  only  the  top  co¬ 
vered  ;  the  hair  from  hence  falls  down 
quite  round  from  the  forehead  to  the  pole 
of  the  neck,  and  is  then  formed  into  one 


solid  plait,  which  In  front  lying  quite 
fiat  just  over  the  eyes,  and  behind  being 
turned  up  with  a  little  curl,  has  just  the 
appearance  of  an  old-fashioned  coachman’s 
wig  in  London. 

The  women  flock  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  negro  villages  to  the  weekly  fsug,  or 
market,  with  baskets  of  gussut,  gafooly, 
fowls,  and  honey,  which  may  be  purchased 
by  small  pieces  of  coral  amber  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  and  coloured  beads.  Major 
Denham,  in  his  “  Travels  in  Northern 
and  Central  Africa,”  says  “  one  merchant 
bought  a  fine  lamb  for  two  bits  of  amber, 
worth,  I  should  think,  about  two-pence 
each  in  Europe  ;  two  needles  purchased  a 
fowl ;  and  a  handful  of  salt,  four  or  five 
good-sized  fish  from  the  lake  (Tchad).” 

SHOUAA  WOMAN. 

Kingdom  of  Bornou. 


The  Shouaa  Arabs  are  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  race,  and  have  scarcely  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Arabs  of  the  north  ;  they 
have  fine  open  countenances,  with  aqui¬ 
line  noses,  and  large  eye3  ;  their  com¬ 
plexion  is  a  light  copper-colour ;  they 
possess  great  cunning  with  their  courage, 
aiid  resemble  in  appearance  some  of  bur 
best  favoured  gipsies  in  England,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  women  ;  and  their  Arabic  is 
nearly  pure  Egyptian. 

The  best  residences  of  the  Shouaas  con¬ 
sist  of  two  enclosures,  besides  one  for  their 
horses,  cows,  and  goats.  In  the  first  of 
these  divisions  is  a  circular  hut,  with  a 
cupola  top,  well  thatched  with  gussub 
straw,  something  resembling  that  of  the 
Indian  corn  ;  the  walls  are  of  the  same 
materials  ;  a  mud  wall,  of  about  two  feet 
high,  separates  one  part  from  the  rest, 
and  here  their  corn  is  kept ;  and  a  bench 
of  like  composition,  at  the  opposite  side, 
is  their  resting-place ;  this  is  covered 
with  mats  ;  and  spears  and  wooden  bowls 
for  water  and  milk,  hang  on  pegs,  and 
complete  the  furniture  ;  here  is  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  own  apartment.  In  the  second  di- 
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vision  are  two  huts,  rather  smaller,  about 
ten  paces  from  each  other,  in  which  dwell 
his  wives. 

AFRICAN  FUNERALS. 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  the 
floor  of  dwelling-houses,  is  prevalent  on 
the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  that 
country  is  known  to  Europeans.  The  ce¬ 
remony  is  purely  Pagan,  and  without 
any  form,  except  that  of  the  females  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased  and  their 
friends  making  a  mournful  lamentation  ; 
and  in  some  instances  they  work  their 
feelings  up  to  such  a  degree  of  apparent 
sorrow,  that  their  conduct  has  every 
symptom  of  insanity.  This  scene  of  re¬ 
velry  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  pro¬ 
fuse  use  of  ardent  spirits,  which  has  so 
powerful  an  attraction,  that  drummers, 
flute-players,  bards,  and  singing  men 
come  from  great  distances  to  partake  of 
the  libations  ;  and  as  the  savage  uproar 
lasts  often  for  a  week,  it  leads  to  every 
kind  of  dissolute  practice  in  both  sexes. 
Another  custom,  or  repetition  of  this 
barbarous  usage,  frequently  takes  place 
seven  years  after  the  demise  of  persons  of 
consequence,  which  is  still  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  former  :  as  such  are  the 
baneful  prejudices  in  favour  of  these  ha¬ 
bits,  that  families  have  too  frequently 
pawned  their  relatives  to  raise  money  to 
defray  the  expense  ;  they  purchase  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  poultry,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  what  is  brought  by  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  they  are  en¬ 
abled  to  keep  up  a  scene  of  riot  for  many 
days.  The  carcasses  of  animals  sacri¬ 
ficed  are  not  burned  and  sown  in  the 
wind  as  in  times  of  old,  but  the  Fantees 
more  wisely,  eat  them,  greater  attention 
being  paid  to  the  flavour  of  the  viands 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  strong  liquor 
than  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Sltifclu  journals. 


WILLY  M‘gEE?S  MONKEY. 

I  dinna  think  that  in  a’  nature  there’s 
a  mair  curiouser  cratur  than  a  monkey. 
I  mak  this  observe  frae  being  witness  to  an 
extraordinar’  event  that  took  place  in 
Hamilton.  Folk  may  talk  as  they  like 
about  monkeys,  and  cry  them  down  for 
being  stupid  and  mischievous,  I  for  ane 
will  no  gang  that  length.  Whatever 
they  may  be  on  the  score  of  mischief, 
there  can  be  nae  doubt,  that,  sae  far  as 
gumption  is  concerned,  they  are  just  un¬ 
common  ;  and  for  wit  and  fun  they  would 


beat  ony  man  black  and  blue.  In  fact, 
1  dinna  think  that  monkeys  are  beasts 
ava.  I  hae  a  half  notion  that  they  are 
just  wee  hairy  men  that  canna,  or  rather 
that  winna  speak,  in  case  they  be  made 
to  work  like  ither  folk,  instead  of  lead¬ 
ing  a  life  of  idleness. 

But  to  the  point :  I  ance  had  a  mon¬ 
key,  ane  of  the  drollest-looking  deevils 
ye  ever  saw.  He  was  gayan  big  for  a 
monkey,  and  was  hairy  a’  ower,  except 
his  face  and  his  bit  hurdies,  which  had  a 
degree  of  bareness  about  them,  and  were 
nearly  as  saft  as  a  lady’s  loof.  Weel, 
what  think  ye  that  I  did  wi’  the  beastie  ? 
Odds,  man,  I  dressed  him  up  like  a 
Heelandman,  and  put  a  kilt  upon  him, 
and  a  lang-tailed  red  coat,  and  a  blue 
bannet,  which  for  security’s  sake  I  tied, 
woman-like,  below  his  chin  wi’  twa  bits 
of  yellow  ribbon.  1  not  only  did  this, 
but  I  learnt  him  to  walk  upon  his  twa 
hinder  legs,  and  to  carry  a  stick  in  his 
right  hand  when  he  gaed  out,  the  better 
to  support  him  in  his  peregrinations.  He 
was  for  a’  the  world  like  a  wee  man  in 
kilts. 

Weel,  it  turned  out  in  this  manner,  as 
ye  shall  hear.  Ae  afternoon  towards  the 
glomin’  I  was  oblegated  to  tak’  a  stap 
doun  to  the  cross,  wi’  a  web  under  my 
arm,  which  I  had  finished  for  Mr.  Weft, 
the  muslin  manufacturer.  By  way  of 
frolic,  a  gayan  foolish  ane  I  allow,  I 
brocht  Nosey  (the  monkey’s  name,)  alang 
wi’  me.  He  had  on,  as  for  ordinar’,  his 
Heeland  dress,  and  walkit  behint  me,  wi’ 
the  bit  stick  in  his  hand,  and  his  tail 
sticking  out  frae  below  his  kilt,  as  if  he 
had  been  my  flunky.  It  was,  after  a’,  a 
queer  sicht,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  I 
drew  a  haill  crowd  of  bairns  after  me, 
bawling  out,  u  Here’s  Willy  M‘Gee’s 
monkey,”  and  gi’eing  him  nits  and  gin¬ 
gerbread,  and  makin’  as  muckle  of  the 
cratur  as  could  be ;  for  Nosey  -was  a 
great  favourite  in  the  town,  and  everbody 
likit  him  for  his  droll  tricks,  and  the  way 
he  used  to  girn,  and  dance,  and  tumble 
ower  his  head,  to  amuse  them. 

On  entering  Mr.  Weft’s  shop,  I  faund 
it  empty ;  there  wasna  a  leeving  soul 
within.  I  supposed  he  had  gane  out  for 
a  licht ;  and  being  gayan  familiar  wi’ 
him,  I  took  a  stap  ben  to  the  back  shop, 
leaving  Nosey  in  the  fore  ane.  I  sat  for 
twa  or  three  minutes,  but  naebody  made 
his  appearance.  At  last  the  front  door, 
which  I  had  ta’en  care  to  shut  after  me, 
opened,  and  I  look’t  to  see  wha  it  could 
be,  thinking  that,  nae  doubt,  it  was  Mr. 
Weft,  or  his  apprentice.  It  was  neither 
the  ane  nor  the  ither,  but  a  strong  middle- 
aged,  red-faced  Heelandman,  wi’  specks 
on,  and  wi’  a  kilt  and  a  bannet,  by  a’  the 
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world  like  my  monkey’s.  Now,  what 
think  ye  Nosey  was  about  a’  this  time  ? 
lie  was  sittin’  behind  the  counter  upon 
the  lang  three-leggit  stool  that  stood 
foment  Mr.  Weft’s  desk,  and  was  turning 
ower  the  leaves  of  his  ledger,  wi’  a  look 
which,  for  auld-fashioned  sagaciousness, 
was  wonderfu’  to  behold.  I  was  sae 
tickled  at  the  sight  that  I  paid  naesoit  of 
attention  to  the  Heelandman,  but  conti¬ 
nued  looking  frae  the  back  shop  at  Nosey, 
lauching  a’  the  time  in  my  sleeve — for  I 
jealoused  that  some  queer  scene  would 
tak’  place  between  the  twa.  And  I  wasna 
far  wrang,  for  the  stranger,  takin’  out  a 
pound  frae  his  spleuchan,  handed  it  ower 
to  the  monkey,  and  speered  at  him,  in 
his  droll  norlan  deealect,  if  he  could 
change  a  note.  When  I  heard  this  I 
thocht  I  would  hae  lauched  outricht ; 
and  naething  but  sheer  curiosity  to  see 
how  the  tiling  would  end  made  me  keep 
my  gravity.  It  was  plain  that  Donald 
had  ta’en  Nosey  for  ane  of  his  ain  coun¬ 
trymen — and  the  thing  after  a’  wasna 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  and  that  for 
three  reasons  : — 

Firstly,  the  shop  was  rather  darkish. 

Secondly,  the  Heelandman  had  on 
specks,  as  I  hae  just  said ;  and  it  was 
likely  on  this  account  that  he  was  rather 
short-sighted ;  and 

Thirdly,  Nosey,  wi’  his  kilt,  and 
bannet,  and  red  coat,  was,  to  a’  intents 
and  purposes,  as  like  a  human  creatur  as 
a  monkey  could  weel  be. 

Nae  sooner,  then,  had  he  got  the  note, 
than  he  opened  it  out,  and  lookit  at  it 
wi’  his  wee  glowrin’,  restless  een,  as  if 
to  see  that  it  wasna  a  forgery.  He  then 
shook  his  head  like  a  doctor,  when  he’s 
no  very  sure  what’s  wrang  wi’  a  person, 
but  wants  to  mak’  it  appear  that  he  kens 
a’  about  it — and  continued  in  this  style 
till  the  Heelandman’s  patience  began  to 
get  exhausted. 

u  Can  ye  no  change  the  note,  old  shen- 
tleman  ?”  quo’  Donald.  Nosey  gi’ed  his 
head  anither  shake,  and  looked  uncom¬ 
mon  wise. 

“  Is  the  note  no  goot,  sir  ?”  spak  the 
Heelandman,  a  second  time :  but  the 
cratur,  instead  of  answering  him,  only 
gi’ed  anither  of  his  wise  shakes,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “  I’m  no  very  sure  about  it.” 
At  this  Donald  lost  temper.  “  If  the 
note  doesna  please  ye,  sir,”  quo’  he, 
“  I’ll  thank  ye  to  gie  me  it  back  again, 
and  I’ll  gang  to  some  ither  place.”  And 
he  stretchit  out  his  hand  to  tak  haud  o’t, 
when  my  frien’  wi’  the  tail,  lifting  up 
his  stick,  lent  him  sic  a  whack  ower  the 
fingers  as  made  him  pu’  back  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  ee. 

u  Got  tamn  ye,  ye  auld  scounrel,” 


said  the  man  ;  “  do  ye  mean  to  tak  my 
money  frae  me  ?”  And  he  lifted  up  a 
rung  big  eneuch  to  fell  a  stot,  and  let 
flee  at  the  monkey  ;  but  Nosey  was  ower 
quick  for  him,  and  jumping  aside,  he 
lichted  on  a  shelf  before  ane  could  say 
Jock  Robinson.  Here  he  rowed  up  the 
note  like  a  baw  in  his  hand,  and  put  it  into 
his  coat  pouch  like  any  rational  cratur. 
Not  only  this,  but  he  mockit  the  Heeland¬ 
man  by  a’  manner  of  means,  shooting  out 
his  tongue  at  him,  spitting  at  him,  and 
girning  at  him  wi’  his  queer  outlandish 
physiognomy.  Then  he  would  tak  haud 
of  his  tail  in  his  twa  hands,  and  wag  it 
at  Donald,  and  steeking  his  nieves,  he 
would  seem  to  threaten  him  wi’  a  lea¬ 
therin’.  A’thegither  he  was  desperate 
impudent,  and  eneuch  to  try  the  patience 
of  a  saunt,  no  to  spak  o’  a  het-bluided 
Heelandman.  It  was  gude  for  sair  een 
to  see  how  Donald  behavit  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  He  raged  like  ane  demented,  mis- 
ca’ing  the  monkey  beyond  measure,  and 
swearing  as  mony  Gaelic  aiths  as  micht 
hae  sair’d  an  ordinar  man  for  a  twalmonth. 
During  this  time,  I  never  sterr’d  a  foot, 
but  keepit  keeking  frae  the  back  shop 
upon  a’  that  was  ganging  on.  I  was 
highly  delighted ;  and  jealousing  that 
Nosey  was  ower  supple  to  be  easily 
catched,  I  had  nae  apprehension  for  the 
event,  and  remained  snug  in  my  birth  to 
see  the  upshot. 

In  a  short  time,  in  comes  Mr.  Weft 
wi’  a  piece  of  lowing  paper  in  his  hand 
that  he  had  got  frae  the  next  door  to 
licht  the  shop ;  and  nae  sooner  did 
Donald  see  him  than  he  ax’d  him  for  his 
note. 

“  What  note,  honest  man  ?”  said  Mr. 
Weft. 

“  Got  tamn,”  quo’  Donald ;  “  the  note 
the  auld  scounrel,  your  grandfather, 
stole  frae  me.” 

u  My  grandfaither !”  answered  the  ither 
wi’  amazement.  u  I  am  thinking,  honest 
man,  ye  hae  had  a  glass  ower  muckle. 
My  grandfaither  has  been  dead  for  sax- 
teen  years,  and  I  ne’er  heard  tell  till  now 
that  he  was  a  fief.” 

u  Weel,  weel,  then,”  quo’  the  Hee¬ 
landman,  “  I  don’t  care  naething  about 
it.  If  he’s  no  your  grandfaither,  he’ll 
be  your  faither,  or  your  brither,  or  your 
cousin.” 

“  My  faither  or  my  brither,  or  my 
cousin  !”  repeated  Mr.  Weft.  “  I  maun 
tell  ye  plainly,  frien’,  that  I  hae  neither 
faither,  nor  brither,  nor  cousin  of  ony 
description  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  I 
dinna  understand  ye,  honest  man,  but  I 
reckon  that  ye  hae  sat  ower  lang  at  the 
whisky,  and  my  advice  to  ye  is  to  stap 
awa  hame  and  sleep  it  afF.” 
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At.  this  speech  the  Heelandman  lost  a’ 
patience,  and  lookit  sae  awfully  fairce, 
that  ance  or  twice  I  was  on  the  nick  of 
coming  forrit,  and  explaining  how  mat¬ 
ters  really  stood  ;  but  curiosity  keepit  me 
chained  to  the  back  shop,  and  I  just 
tliocht  I  would  bide  a  wee,  and  see  how 
the  affair  was  like  to  end. 

44  Pray,  wha  are  you,  sir  ?”  said  Don¬ 
ald,  putting  his  hands  in  his  sides,  and 
looking  through  his  specks  upon  Mr. 
Weft,  like  a  deevil  incarnit.  44  Wha 
are  you,  sir,  that  daur  to  speak  to  me  in 
this  manner  ?” 

44  Wha  am  I  ?”  said  the  ither,  drop¬ 
ping  the  remnant  of  the  paper,  which 
was  burnin’  close  to  his  fingers.  44  I  am 
Saunders  Weft,  manufacturir  in  Hamil¬ 
ton — that’s  what  I  am.” 

44  And  I  am  Tonald  Campbell,  piper’s 
sister’s  son  to  his  grace  the  great,  grand 
Tuke  of  Argyle,”  thundered  out  the 
Heelandman,  wi’  a  voice  that  was  fear¬ 
some  to  hear. 

44  And  what  about  that  ?”  quo’  Mr. 
Weft,  rather  snappishly,  as  I  thocht. 
44  If  ye  were  the  great,  grand  Duke  of 
Argyle  himself,  as  ye  ca’  him,  I’ll  no 
permit  you  to  kick  up  a  dust  in  my 
shop.” 

44  Ye  scounrel,”  said  Donald,  seizing 
Mr.  Weft  by  the  throat,  and  shaking 
him  till  he  tottered  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
44  div  ye  mean  to  speak  ill  of  his  grace 
the  Tuke  of  Argyle  ?”  And  he  gi’ed 
him  anither  shake — then,  laying  haud 
of  his  nose,  he  swore  that  he  would  pu’t 
as  lang  as  a  cow’s  tail,  if  he  didna  that 
instant  restore  him  his  lost  property.  At 
this  sicht  I  began  to  grew  a’  ower,  and  now- 
saw  the  needeessity  of  stapping  ben,  and 
saving  my  employer  frae  farther  damage, 
bodily  and  itherwise,  Nae  sooner  had  I 
made  my  appearance  than  Donald  let  go 
his  grip  of  Mr.  Weft’s  nose,  and  the  latter, 
in  a  great  passion,  cried  out,  44  William 
M4Gee,  I  tak  ye  to  witness  what  I  hee 
sufferit  frae  this  bluid-thirsty  Heeland¬ 
man  !  It’s  no  to  be  endured  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country.  I’ll  bae  the  law  of  him, 
that  I  will.  I’ll  be  whuppit  but  I’ll  hae 
amends,  although  it  costs  me  twenty 
pounds !” 

44  What’s  the  matter  ?”  quo’  I,  pre¬ 
tending  ignorance  of  the  haill  concern. 
44  What,  in  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
has  set  ye  thegither  by  the  lugs  ?”  Then 
Mr.  Weft  began  his  tale,  how  he  had 
been  collared  and  weel  nigh  thrappled  in 
his  ain  shop  ; — then  the  ither  tauld  how, 
in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Weft’s  grandfather, 
as  he  ca’d  Nosey,  had  stolen  his  note, 
and  how,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Weft 
himsell  had  insulted  the  great,  grand 
Duke  of  Argyle.  In  a  word,  there  was 


a  desperate  kick-up  between  them,  the 
ane  threeping  that  he  would  tak  the  law 
of  the  ither  immediately.  Na,  in  this 
respect  Donald  gaed  the  greatest  lengths, 
for  he  swore  that,  rather  than  be  defeat, 
he  wad  carry  his  cause  to  the  house  of 
lords,  although  it  cost  him  thretty  pounds 
sterling.  I  now  saw  it  was  time  to  put 
in  a  word. 

44  Houts-touts,  gentlemen,”  quo’  I, 

44  what’s  the  use  of  a’  this  clishmaclaver  ? 
Ye’ve  baith  gotten  the  wrang  sow  by  the 
lug,  or  my  name’s  no  William  M4Gee. 
I’ll  wager  ye  a  pennypiece,  that  my  mon¬ 
key,  Nosey  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  bu¬ 
siness.” 

Nae  sooner  had  I  spoken  the  word, 
than  the  twa,  looking  round  the  shop, 
spied  the  beastie  sitting  upon  the  shelf 
girning  at  them,  and  putting  out  his 
tongue,  and  wiggle-waggling  his  walking- 
stick  ower  his  left  elbow,  as  if  he  had 
been  playing  upon  the  fiddle.  Mr.  Weft 
at  this  apparition  set  up  a  loud  laucli ; 
his  passion  left  him  in  a  moment,  when 
he  saw  the  ridiculous  mistake  that  the 
Heelandman  had  fa’en  into,  and  I  thocht 
he  would  hae  bursted  his  sides  wi’  even¬ 
down  merriment.  At  first  Donald  lookit 
desperate  angry,  and  judging  frae  the 
way  he  was  twisting  about  his  mouth  and 
rowing  his  een,  I  opined  that  he  intended 
some  deadly  skaith  to  the  monkey.  But 
his  gude  sense,  of  which  Heelandmen 
are  no  a’thegither  destitute,  got  the  better 
of  his  anger,  and  he  roared  and  lauched 
like  the  very  mischief.  Nor  was  this  a’, 
for  nae  sooner  had  he  began  to  lauch,  than 
the  monkey  did  the  same  thing,  and  held 
its  sides  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
imitating  his  actions,  in  the  maist  amu¬ 
sin’  way  imaginable.  This  only  set  Don¬ 
ald  a  lauching  mair  than  ever,  and  when 
he  lifted  up  his  nieve,  and  shook  it  at 
Nosey  in  a  gude  humoured  way,  what 
think  ye  that  the  cratur  did  ?  Odds 
man,  he  took  the  note  frae  his  pouch, 
whare  it  lay  rowed  up  like  a  baw,  and, 
papping  it  at  Donald,  hit  him  as  fairly 
upon  the  nose,  as  if  it  had  been  shot  out 
of  a  weel-aimed  musket.  There  was  nae 
resisting  this.  The  haill  three,  or  rather 
the  haill  four,  for  Nosey  joined  us,  set 
up  a  loud  lauch  ;  and  the  Heelandman’s 
was  the  loudest  of  a’,  showing  that  he 
was  really  a  man  of  sense,  and  could  tak 
a  joke  as  weel  as  his  neighbours. 

When  the  lauebin’  had  a  wee  subsided, 
Mr.  Campbell,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
had  nae  ill  wull  to  Mr.  Weft,  ax’d  his 
pardon  for  the  rough  way  he  had  treated 
him,  but  the  worthy  manufacturer  wadna 
hear  o’t.  44  Houts,  man,”  quo’  he,  dinna 
say  a  word  about  it.  It’s  a  mistak 
a'thegether,  and  Solomon  himsell,  ye  ken, 
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whiles  gaed  wrang.”  Whereupon  the 
Heelandman  bought  a  Kilmarnock  nicht- 
cap,  price  elevenpence  happeny,  frae  Mr. 
Weft,  and  paid  him  wi’  part  of  the  very 
note  that  brocht  on  the  ferly  I  hae  just 
been  relating.  But  his  gude  wull  didna 
end  here,  for  he  insisted  on  takin'  us  a’ — 
Nosey  amang  the  lave — to  the  nearest 
public,  where  he  gi’ed  us  a  frien’ly  glass, 
and  we  keepit  tawking  about  monkeys, 
and  what  not,  in  a  manner  at  ance  edify¬ 
ing  and  amusing  to  hear. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


SCOTCH  SONG.  • 

The  lassie  we  love  and  tbe  friend  we  can  trust, 

And  a  bumper  to  wash  from  our  spirits  the  rust; 

Then  let  gear-scrapiug  carls  make  o’  life  catch- 
tlie-plack, 

And  strod  to  the  de'il  wi’  the  trash  on  their  hack. 

This  life  is  a  garden  where  all  choose  their  posies: 

In  the  spring  of  our  youth  let  us  gather  llie  roses ; 

For  brief  is  their  bloom  like  the  dews  of  the  morn, 

If  you  seek  them  too  late  you  will  find  but  a  thorr. 

If  Care  steal  amang  U9  lie’s  narrowly  watch’d, 

JBy  a  smile  or  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  lie's  dis¬ 
patch'd  ; 

Or  the  arm  of  a  friend  should  the  stout  villain 
meet, 

One  blmkof  true  love  lays  him  dead  at  your  feet. 

Then  fill  up  a  glass  to  the  absent  and  dear — 

May  their  lives  be  sereue  as  their  breasts  are 
sincere ; 

And  to  crown  our  true  bliss,  let  us  give,  ere  we 
part— 

"  May  we  have  in  our  arms  w  hom  we  love  in 
our  heart.” 

London  Weekly  Review. 


No.  XLVII. 

MATCHES  IN  TEENS. 

“  To  marry  ! — Why,  every  man  plays  the  fool 
once  in  his  life— but  to  marry  is  playing  the 
fool  all  one's  life  long.*— Congreve. 

There  is  something  so  satisfactory  in 
knowing  at  once  the  limit  of  your  for¬ 
tunes — in  making  yourself  secure  in  the 
first  instance  of  that  happiness  to  which 
all  your  exertions  are  directed, — which  is 
in  fact  the  end  and  aim  of  your  worldly 
existence,  and  of  all  your  worldly  toils 

_ the  enjoyment  of  domestic  peace  and 

love  ; — in  quenching  that  restless,  burn¬ 
ing  anxiety,  which  is  ever  busy  within 
the  bosom  of  the  young  and  the  aspiring. 
Marrying  early,  in  fact,  is  taking  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  leading  your  future 
destinies  after  you,  instead  of  suffering 
yourself  to  be  led  and  tossed  about  by 
them, — it  is  tearing  away  the  black  veil 
from  the  brow  of  futurity,  and  perusing 


all  her  lineaments  in  her  own  despite.  It 
is  [he  continued  with  an  oratorical  atti¬ 
tude]  building  your  fate  upon  a  rock — ” 

44  Ah  !”  1  exclaimed,  44  stop  there — 
that  rock  is  so  commonplace.” 

Harry  laughed  and  went  on  with  his 
argument — 44  Besides,  there  is  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  making  yourself  considered 
in  society — which  no  single  man  is.  A 
single  man  is  a  kind  of  protected  or 
licensed  vagabond — rambling  to  and  fro 
without  stamp  or  mark,  as  Witwould 
might  say, — like  a  sheep  that  has  been 
overlooked  at  tarring  time.  His  home  is 
a  desert  to  him, — and  the  love  of  social 
converse,  which  is  so  natural,  and  so 
amiable  at  the  same  time  keeps  him  eter¬ 
nally  in  a  state  of  fidgetty  restlessness, 
which  precludes  all  possibility  of  serious 
and  persevering  labour.  Only  think  of 
the  horrors  of  a  house  without  a  queen- 
—  Yawning  servants,  negligent  house¬ 
keepers,  extorting  tradespeople,  —  these 
and  a  thousand  other  annoyances,  for 
which  you  have  no  relief,  because  you 
cannot  stoop  to  meddle  or  make  in  such 
transactions  —  are  the  agitations  which 
perpetually  infest  the  domestic  common¬ 
wealth  of  a  bachelor - But  turn  your 

eyes  into  the  house  of  4  Benedick,  the 
married  man  ’ — He  wears  his  rue  with  a 
difference,  indeed  !  —  There  is  a  sense  of 
life,  hustle,  mirth,  and  happiness,  in 
the  very  air  of  the  dwelling.  To  be 
greeted  with  stniles  at  your  going  forth 
and  coming  in — to  know  that  there  is  at 
least  one  who  serves  you  without  a  self- 
interest — to  hear  the  joyous,  feminine 
laugh,  delicate  and  temperate  in  the  very 
whirlwind  of  its  ecstacy,  ring  through 
the  mansion  from  hour  to  hour — to  hear 
the  little  foot  pattering  about  you  as  you 
sit  at  your  philosophic  studies — to  have  a 
friend  with  whom  you  can  converse  freely 
and  without  fear  of  present  offence  or  fu¬ 
ture  disadvantage — and  whose  presence  is 
not  without  its  influence  and  its  charm, 
even  when  the  call  of  u  worldly  ambition 
summons  you  to — 

“ - Pursue 

Your  tasks,  in  social  silence  too,” 
with  just  sense  enough  to  understand  all 
you  can  say  to  her — and  nothing  so  wise 
as  to  mortify  you  at  any  time  by  setting 
you  right.  Then,  instead  of  the  natty 
primness  of  your  bachelor’s  apartment, 
you  have  your  eyes  feasted  by  that  ele¬ 
gant  confusion  of  the  little  sanctuary — 
the  charm  of  which  cannot,  unseen,  be 
apprehended,  and  is  only  known  to  those 
who  are  privileged  to  enter,  by  the  pass¬ 
port  of  Hymen.  A  bit  of  bobbin  here — 
a  thread-paper  there — here  a  hat  feather 
_ there  a  scrap  of  silk. — Besides,”  [draw¬ 
ing  his  chair  closer  to  mine  and  looking 
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very  tender]  “  when  you  love  her,  you 

know - ”  He  paused  and  sighed,  and 

I  groaned  strenuously. — 

“  And  is  this  all  you  have  to  say  in 
defence  of  an  elopement  with  a  gill  of 
sixteen.”  [u  A  beautiful  girl,”  he  pas¬ 
sionately  interrupted]  well !  a  beautiful 
girl — so  young,  that  it  is  perfectly  im¬ 
possible  for  you  to  form  any  judgment  on 
her  inclinations  or  her  temper— at  a  time 
when  her  character  is  undecided — un¬ 
formed — when  that  which  is  mere  caprice, 
frequently  assumes  the  hue  of  passion, 
and  wears  all  its  fervour  and  intensity. 
Or  if  it  should  continue  unabated — as  I 
must  confess  [observing  him  turn  him¬ 
self  with  an  air  before  a  pier  glass,]  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not — you  will 
find  the  unsophistication  of  the  young 
lady  as  quickly  tending  to  domestic  dis¬ 
quiet,  as  might  have  been  her  incon¬ 
stancy _ She  will  be  unreasonable  in  her 

exactions  on  your  confidence,  and  you 
will  be  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  fits  of 
sullenness — perhaps  rudeness  and  then 
what  becomes  of  that  blissful  state,  where 
like  you,  every  body  expects,  and  so  very 
— very  few  find  happiness  ? — -to  secure 
which  the  most  perfect  union  of  taste  and 
feeling — the  utmost  kindliness  of  manner, 
and  a  politeness  as  habitual  as  motion 
itself,  are  absolute  requisites  ?  —  Have 
you  no  further  arguments  to  offer  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  measure  of  yours  ? — ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  he,  very  dryly,  “  I 
have  one  more.” 

“  What  may  that  be  ?” 
u  That  I  will  marry  her.” 

“  Oh  ! .  ...”  said  I. 

And  without  exchanging  another  word, 
I  put  on  my  great  coat,  and  we  sallied 
forth  together  to  the  rendezvous  of  the 
lovers.  The  fair  fugitive  was  true  to  her 
appointment,  and  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  expected  footfall,  glided  from  her 
concealment  into  the  happy  scoundrel’s 
arms.  The  action  which  followed  I 
could  not  see  (though  it  was  a  bright 
moonlight,)  for  a  breeze  lifted  the  large 
veil  which  hung  over  the  lady’s  shoulder, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  envelope  the 
countenances  of  both.  What  the  action 
ought  to  have  been,  perhaps  you,  ma¬ 
dam,  or  you,  mademoiselle,  may  inform 
me  ?— I  only  know  that  when  the  modest 
zephyr  passed,  and  the  veil  fell  back 
again,  the  fair  cheek  that  it  revealed 
glowed  with 

*  A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on’t, 
Might  well  have  warm’d  old  Saturn.” 

Harry  gave  me  his  hand  (heartily)  as 
he  stood  on  tfte  carriage  step,  and  the 
bride  wafted  me  a  farewell  with  the  pret¬ 
tiest  action  of  her  fan  from  the  window, 


and  murmured, — “  Give  me  a  good  wish 
for  the  tobacconist.” 

“  Yes,”  said  I ;  “  may  you  never 
have  occasion  to  say  of  the  love  that  now 
leads  you  to  him,  that 

*  Its  beacon  light  is  quench’d  in  smoke,' 

[For  although  naturally  grave,  and 
silently  given,  I  often  catch  myself  en¬ 
deavouring  to  sport  a  bad  pun,  when  I 
have  got  the  ear  of  a  fair  damsel  ]  The 
only  effect  which  the  witticism  produced 
in  the  present  instance,  however,  was  an 
enormous  groan,  in  which  the  fellows  on 
the  dickey  participated.  Even  the  pos¬ 
tilion  who  stood  near,  set  up  a  crowing 
laugh — and  the  very  horses  by  their  snort¬ 
ing  and  neighing,  seemed  to  be  sensible 
of  the  utter  and  deplorable  failure. 

And  awray  they  went — and  they  were 
hotly  pursued,  and  overtaken,  just  in 
time  to  be  too  late — which  left  no  other 
course  but  that  of  reconciliation  ; — and 
where  there  is  no  choice  to  be  made, 
every  body  knows  there  is  but  one  part 
to  be  taken. 

That  occurrence  is  now  three  years 
since,  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that 
I  again  met  the  pair  of  turtles.  Dropping 
in  rather  late  at  a  card-party,  I  beheld 
them  sitting  vis-a-vis  at  one  of  the  tables, 
playing  together  against  an  old  lady  and 

gentleman,  before  whom  Mrs.  L - 

thought,  perhaps,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  appear  very  fashionable  towards  dear 
Harry.  With  the  requisite  ceremonious 
unceremoniousness  so  popular  at  present, 
I  took  a  chair  behind  him,  and  annoyed 
him  every  moment  by  remarks  upon  his 
wife  ;  of  course  all  highly  flattering  to 
both. 

“  My  love,  you  have  played  that  card 
wrong — very  wrong.” 

“  Did  I,  my  dear  ?”  replied  Mrs.  L. 
smiling  languidly,  and  looking  in  his  face 
more  as  if  she  was  admiring  the  elegant 
turn  of  his  forehead,  and  the  spirited  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  dark  eye,  than  as  if  she 
minded  what  he  was  saying — “  ’tis  in¬ 
deed — very. 

“  ’Tis  what  ?” 

“  Oh  !  were  you  not  speaking  of  some¬ 
thing  ?  I  beg  pardon,  love — I  thought 
you  spoke.” 

“  And  so  I  did,  my  dear.  I  told  you 
that  card  was  played  most  abominably.” 

u  1  dare  say,  my  love  ; — [still  gazing 
in  his  eyes  and  smiling] — 1  know  I’m 
very  stupid,” — [playing  a  card.] 

“  Well,  you  have  taken  a  curious  way 
to  mend  matters — that  last  play  was  a 
thousand  degrees  worse  than  the  other.” 

“I  dare  say,  my  love, —  [looking  in 
his  face,  and  continuing  to  drawl  and 
simper  in  the  manner  which  we  might 
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imagine  of  Shakspeare’s  little  shep¬ 
herdess — 

'  Sweet  youth  chide  on  —  I  had  rather  hear  thee 
chide 

Than  others  woo — ”] 

44  But  tell  me,  love,  when  I  play 
wrong,”  [playing  again  without  taking 
her  eyes  from  his,  even  to  look  at  her 
card.] 

44  I  had  much  better  leave  you  to  your¬ 
self,”  said  L. 

44  4  You  will  be  compelled  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  Jits  of  sullenness  J  ”  muttered  I, 
quoting  from  my  former  prophecy 

44  My  dear,” — [pronounced  just  in.  the 
same  way  as  he  might  have  said,  4  you 
fool,’] — pray  open  your  eyes.” 

il‘  Perhaps  in  rudeness ,”  I  continued. 

44  Theie  again  !”  cried  poor  L - , 

who  seemed  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by 
the  admiration  of  his  wife.  44  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  card  to  be  played  worse 
than  that.  Your  head,  my  dear,  must 
be  as  confused  as  your  boudoir.” 

44  A  bit  of  bobbin  here — a  hat  feather 
there”  I  continued,  growing  malicious. 

44  Sir,”  cried  L - ,  starting  round  in 

a  passion.  Fixing  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
on  my  wooden  phiz,  however,  he  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  then  as  sud¬ 
denly  assuming  a  most  doleful  change  of 
countenance,  he  squeezed  my  hand  and 
said  to  me  apart,  in  a  tragic  tone,  44  Ah, 
my  dear  friend,  you  were  right  —  you 
were  right.’’ 

“  He  that  would  lead  a  happy  married  life. 

First  learn  to  rule,  and  then  to  have,  a  wife,” 

say  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — and  a  plea¬ 
sant  aphorism  it  is  too — and  a  wise  and 
useful — but  with  a  slight  alteration,  a 
periphrasis  comprehending  advice  not  less 
to  the  purpose  may  be  presented — 

“  He  that  would  lead  a  happy  wedded  life. 
Bew  are  of  marrying  a  too  youthful  wife.” 
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FININGS  FOR  WINES. 

If  wine  does  not  become  clear  soon 
enough,  for  each  forty  gallons  dissolve  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  quart  of  water. 
Strain  and  mix  this  with  part  of  the  li¬ 
quor,  beat  it  up  to  a  froth,  and  pour  it 
into  the  rest ;  stir  the  whole  well,  and 
bung  it  up,  except  there  should  be  an 
appearance  of  fermentation  ;  if  so,  leave 
the  bung  out  till  it  has  ceased.  Instead 
of  isinglass,  some  use  hartshorn  shavings, 
in  rather  larger  quantities  ;  red  wines  are 
fined  with  eggs,  twelve  to  the  pipe, 
beaten  up  to  a  froth,  mixed  with  the 
wine,  and  well  stirred  in. 


Gypsum  or  alabaster  is  used  to  clear 
cloudy  white  wines  ;  as  also  fresh  slaked 
lime  ;  and  the  size  of  a  walnut  of  sugar 
of  lead,  with  a  table  spoonful  of  sal 
enixum,  is  put  to  forty  gallons  of  muddy 
wine,  to  clear  it ;  and  hence,  as  the  sugar 
of  lead  is  decomposed,  and  changed  into 
an  insoluble  sulphat  of  lead,  which  falls 
to  the  bottom,  the  practice  is  not  so  dan¬ 
gerous  as  has  been  represented. 

MANNER  OF  USING  FININGS. 

Put  the  finings,  when  ready,  into  a 
pail,  with  a  little  of  what  you  are  going 
to  fine  ;  whisk  them  together  till  they  are 
perfectly  mixed,  and  then  nearly  fill  up 
the  pail  with  the  liquor,  whisking  it  well 
about  again,  after  which,  if  the  cask  be 
full,  take  out  four  or  five  gallons  to  make 
room  ;  take  a  staff  and  stir  it  well ;  next 
whisk  the  finings  up,  and  put  them  in, 
stirring  well  together  for  five  minutes  ; 
then  drive  in  the  bung,  leaving  the  vent- 
peg  loose  for  three  or  four  days,  after 
which  drive  it  in  tight. 

OF  FLAVOURING  AND  COLOURING 
WINES. 

The  quality  of  roughness  natural  to 
those  red  wines  in  which  the  skins  and  a 
portion  of  the  stems  have  been  subjected 
to  the  process  of  fermentation,  is  readily 
communicated  by  astringent  substances, 
and  by  none  more  easily  or  purely  than 
by  catechu  and  kino,  substances  free  from 
injurious  flavour  ;  the  sloe  is  also  used  ; 
similar  roughness,  accompanied  with  fla¬ 
vour,  is  given  by  the  chips  of  oak  and 
beech  ;  and  if  logwood  and  walnut  peels 
are  used,  the  astringency  will  also  be 
united  to  a  portion  of  colour  and  flavour. 
All  these  substances  may  be  rendered 
highly  useful  in  giving  positive  qualities 
to  insipid  wines.  A  simple  infusion  alone 
is  necessary,  in  such  proportion  as  the 
exigencies  may  require  ;  care  being  taken 
to  rack  and  fine  the  wine  after  the  desired 
effect  has  been  obtained. —  The  Vintner's 
Guide . 


&t)t  ©atlirnr. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men  s  stuff.” —  Wotton. 


BIRDS  POISONING  THEIR  YOUNG. 

Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  44  Account  of  the 
United  States  of  America,”  relates  that 
some  of  the  birds  of  North  America  are 
remarkable  for  poisoning  their  young; 
but  this  is  only  done  if  they  are  encaged 
or  confined.  The  robin  is  one  of  the 
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birds  thus  noticed.  If  the  young  be 
taken,  and  placed  in  a  cage  where  the  pa¬ 
rent  birds  can  discover  them,  they  will 
attend  upon  and  feed  them  for  a  season  ; 
but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  or  when 
the  young  are  fledged,  tne  old  ones  ap¬ 
pear  very  uneasy,  and  endeavour  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  way  by  which  they  may  es¬ 
cape.  If,  however,  they  perceive  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  they  procure  for  them  a  sort  of 
berry,  which  is  an  infallible  poison ; 
apparently  disdaining  the  thought  that 
their  offspring  should  be  slaves  ! 


A  CONNOISSEUR. 

Verne T  relates,  that  he  was  once  em¬ 
ployed  to  paint  a  landscape,  with  a  cave, 
and  St.  Jerome  in  it ;  he  accordingly 
painted  the  landscape,  with  St-  Jerome  at 
the  entiance  of  the  cave.  When  he  de¬ 
livered  the  picture,  the  purchaser,  who 
understood  nothing  of  perspective,  said, 
the  landscape  and  the  cave  are  well 
made,  but  St.  Jerome  is  not  in  the  cave.” 
— I  understand  you,  sir,”  replied  Ver- 
net,  44  I  will  alter  it.”  He  therefore  took 
the  painting,  and  made  the  shade  darker, 
so  that  the  saint  seemed  to  sit  farther  in. 
The  gentleman  took  the  painting  ;  but  it 
again  appeared  to  him  that  the  saint  was 
not  in  the  cave.  Vernet  then  wiped  out 
the  figure,  and  gave  it  to  the  gentleman, 
who  seemed  perfectly  satisfied.  When¬ 
ever  he  saw  strangers  to  whom  he  showed 
the  picture,  he  said,  44  Here  you  see  a 
picture  by  Vernet,  with  Si.  Jerome  in  the 
cave.”  44  But  we  cannot  see  the  saint,” 
replied  the  visiters.  44  Excuse  me,  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  answered  the  possessor,  44  he  is 
there ;  for  I  have  seen  him  standing  at 
the  entrance,  and  afterwards  farther  back ; 
and  am  therefore  quite  sure  that  he  is  in 
it.” 


BLACK  MAN’S  DREAM. 

A  number  of  years  bygone,  a  black 
man,  named  Peter  Cooper,  happened  to 
marry  a  fair  lady  of  Greenock,  who  did 
not  use  him  with  that  tenderness  that  he 
conceived  himself  entitled  to.  Having 
tried  all  other  arts  to  retrieve  her  lost 
affections  in  vain,  Peter  at  last  resolved  to 
work  upon  her  fears  of  punishment  in 
another  world  for  her  conduct  in  this. 
Pretending,  therefore,  to  awake  one  morn¬ 
ing  extravagantly  alarmed,  his  helpmate 
was  full  of  anxiety  to  know  what  was  the 
matter;  and  having  sufficiently,  as  he 
thought,  whetted  her  curiosity,  by  mys¬ 
teriously  hinting  that  44  he  could  a  tale 


unfold,”  at  length  Peter  proceeded  as 
follows  : — 44  H — 11  of  a  dream  last  night. 
I  dream  I  go  to  Hebben  and  rap  at  dc 
doa,  and  a  gent’man  came  to  de  doa  wid 
black  coat  and  powda  hair.  Whoa  dere  ? 
Peeta  Coopa.— Whoa  Peeta  Coopa  ?  Am 
not  know  you. — Not  knowa  Peeta  Coopa ! 
Look  de  book,  Sa. — He  take  de  book, 
and  he  look  de  book,  and  he  could’na 
find  Peeta  Coopa.— Hen  I  say,  Oh  !  lad, 
oh  !  look  again,  finda  Peeta  Coopa  in  a 
corna. — He  take  de  book,  an  he  look  de 
book,  an  at  last  he  finda  Peeta  Coopa  in 
lilly,  lilly  (little)  corna. — 4  Peeta  Coopa, 
cook  ob  de  Royal  Charlotte  ob  Greenock.’ 
— Walk  in,  Sa.  Hen  I  walk  in,  and 
dere  was  every  ting — all  kind  of  vittal — 
collyflower  too — an  1  eat,  and  I  drink, 
and  I  dance,  and  1  ting,  an  I  neva  be 
done  ;  segar  too,  by  Gum. — Hen  I  say, 
oh  !  lad,  oh  !  look  for  Peeta  Coopa  wife. 
He  take  de  book,  an  he  look  all  oba 
de  book,  many,  many,  many  a  time, 
corna  an  all ;  and  he  couldna  finda  Peeta 
Coopa  wife.  Hen  I  say,  Oh  !  lad,  oh  ! 
look  de  black  book ;  he  take  de  black 
book,  and  he  look  de  black  book,  and  he 
finda  Peeta  Coopa  wfife  fust  page,— 

4  Peeta-Coopa-wife,  buckra-woman,  bad- 
to-her-husband.’ 


MAGICAL  CLOCK. 

Hroz,  a  Genevian  mechanic,  once  con¬ 
structed  a  clock  which  was  capable  of  the 
following  surprising  movements  : — There 
were  seen  on  it  a  negro,  a  dog,  and  a 
shepherd ;  when  the  clock  struck,  the 
shepherd  played  six  tunes  on  his  flute, 
and  the  dog  approached  and  fawned  upon 
hum.  This  clock  was  exhibited  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  was  delighted  with 
it.  44  The  gentleness  of  my  dog,”  said 
Broz,  44  is  his  least  merit ;  if  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  touch  one  of  the  apples,  which  you 
see  in  the  shepherd’s  basket,  you  will 
admire  the  fidelity  of  this  animal.”  The 
King  took  an  apple,  and  the  dog  fie w  at 
his  hand,  and  barked  so  loud,  that  the 
King’s  dog,  which  was  in  the  room, 
began  also  to  bark  ;  at  this  the  Courtiers, 
*  ^t  doubtm^  that  it  was  an  affair  of 
witchcraft,  hastily  left  the  room,  crossing 
themselves  as  they  went  out.  The  mi¬ 
nister  of  Marine  was  the  only  one  that 
ventured  to  stay.  The  king  having  de¬ 
sired  him  to  ask  the  negro  what  o’clock  it 
was,  the  minister  obeyed,  but  he  obtained 
no  reply.  Hroz  then  observed,  that  the 
negro  had  not  yet  learned  Spanish. 
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There  is  given 

Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit’s  feelings,  and  where  he  Lath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin’d  battlement 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its 
dower,  Byron. 

The  cathedral  of  Bristol  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  monastic  splen¬ 
dour  which  have  been  spared  from  the 
wrecks  of  desolation  and  decay.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  holy  and  undivided 
Trinity,  and  is  the  remains  of  an  abbey 
or  monastery  of  great  magnificence,  which 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine.  The 
erection  of  this  monastery  was  begun  in 
1140,  and  was  finished  and  dedicated  in 
1148,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  the  founder,  Robert  Fitzharding, 
the  first  lord  of  Berkeley,  who,  together 
with  others  of  that  illustrious  family,  are 
enshrined  within  these  walls.  It  was 
also  denominated  the  monastery  of  the 
black  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Victor,  who  are  mentioned  by  Leland  as 
the  black  canons  of  St.  Augustine  within 
the  city  walls.  By  some  historians,  Fitz¬ 
harding  is  represented  as  an  opulent  citizen 
Vol.  X.  Q 


of  Bristol ;  but  generally  as  a  younger 
son  or  grandson  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  as  the  youthful  companion  of  Henry 
II.,  who,  betaking  himself  from  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  royal  friendship,  became  a  canon 
of  the  monastery  he  himself  had  founded. 
In  this  congenial  solitude  be  died  in  1178, 
aged  75.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  structure,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  episodes  of  the  early 
history  of  England  ;  for  the  circumstance 
of  a  noble  exchanging  the  gilded  finery  of 
a  court,  and  the  gay  companionship  of 
his  prince,  for  the  gloomy  cloisters  of  an 
abbey,  and  the  ascetic  duties  of  monastic 
life,  bespeaks  a  degree  of  resolution  and 
self-control  which  was  more  probably  the 
result  of  sincere  conviction  than  of  mo¬ 
mentary  caprice. 

The  present  cathedral  is  represented  to 
have  been  merely  the  church  of  the  mo¬ 
nastery,  which  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  style  of  architecture  in  (he  different 
parts  of  this  cathedral  is  accurately  discri¬ 
minated  in  the  following  account  from  the 
pen  of  Bishop  Littleton,  F.  S.  A. : — u  The 
lower  parts  of  the  chapter  house  walls,” 
says  he,  u  together  with  the  door-way  and 
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columns  at  the  entrance  of  the  chapter- 
house,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  of  the 
age  of  Stephen,  or  rather  prior  to  his 
reign,  being  fine  Saxon  architecture.  The 
inside  walls  of  the  chapter-house  have 
round  ornamental  arches  intersecting  each 
other.  The  cathedral  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  style  of  building  throughout, 
and  in  no  part  older  than  Edward  the 
First’s  time,  though  . some  writers  suppose 
the  present  fabric  was  begun  in  king 
Stephen’s  time  ;  but  not  a  single  arch, 
pillar,  or  window  agrees  with  the  mode 
which  prevailed  at  that  time.  The  great 
gateway  leading  into  the  College  Green 
is  round-arched,  with  mouldings'  richly 
ornamented  in  the  Saxon  taste.”  From 
this  account  it  appears  probable  that  the 
chapter-house  and  the  gateway  are  all  the 
present  remains  of  the  ancient  monastery. 
The  mutilations  which  the  cathedral  of 
Bristol  has  undergone,  are  not  entirely  to 
be  referred  to  the  era  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  since  this  structure  suf¬ 
fered  very  considerably  during  the  period 
of  the  civil  wars.  The  ruthless  soldiers 
discovered  their  barbarism  by  violating 
the  sacred  tombs  of  the  dead,  and  by  offer¬ 
ing  every  indignity  which  they  supposed 
would  be  considered  a  profanation  of  the 
places  which  the  piety  of  their  ancestors 
consecrated  to  religion.  At  such  instances 
of  the  Violence  of  civil  factions,  the  sen¬ 
sitive  mind  shudders  with  disgust. 

The  cathedral  of  Bristol  is  rich  in  mo¬ 
numental  tributes  to  departed  worth. 
Among  them  is  an  elegant  monument, 
by  Bacon,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper,  the 
Eliza  of  Sterne  ;  and  the  classical  tomb 
of  the  Hendersons.  Here,  too,  rests 
Lady  Hesketh,  the  friend  of  Cowper  ; 
Powell,  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  ;  be¬ 
sides  branches  of  the  Berkeley  family, 
and  various  abbots. 

The  bishopric  of  Bristol  is  the  least 
wealthy  ecclesiastical  promotion  which 
confers  the  dignity  of  a  mitre.  Its  re¬ 
venue  is  generally  stated  to  amount  to  no 
more  than  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  In  the  list  of  bishops  are  Fletcher, 
father  of  the  celebrated  dramatist,  the  col¬ 
league  of  Beaumont ;  he  attended  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  on  the  Scaffold ;  Lake, 
one  of  the  seven  bishops  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  the  time  of  James  I.;  Trelawney, 
a  familiar  name  in  the  events  of  1688 ; 
Butler,  who  materially  improved  the  epis¬ 
copal  palace  of  Bristol ;  Conybeare  and 
Newton,  names  well  known  in  literary 
history ;  with  the  erudite  Warburton, 
whose  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  deans  of 
Bristol. 


DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR.  * 

Tlie  time  is  out  of  joint.— Hamlet. 

A  man  of  my  profession  never  counterfeits, 
till  he  lays  hold  upon  a  debtor  and  says  he  rests 
him:  for  then  he  brings  him  to  all  manner  ot 
unrest. —  The  Bailiff',  in  ‘  Every  Man  in  hts 
Humour 

Run  not  into  debt,  either  for  wares  sold  or 
money  borrowed;  be  content  to  want  thiugs 
that  are  not  of  absolute  necessity,  rather  than  to 
run  up  the  score:  such  a  man  pays  at  the  latter 
a  third  part  more  than  the  principal  comes  to, 
and  is  in  perpetual  servitude  to  his  creditors  ; 
lives  uncomfortably  ;  is  necessitated  to  increase 
his  debts  to  stop  his  creditors’  mouths ;  and  many 
times  falls  into  desperate  courses 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

44  The  greatest  of  all  distinctions  in  civil 
life,”  says  Steele,  44  is  that  of  debtor  and 
creditor ;”  although  no  kind  of  slavery  is 
so  easily  endured,  as  that  of  being  in  debt. 
Luxury  and  expensive  habits,  which  are 
commonly  thought  to  enlarge  our  liberty 
by  increasing  our  enjoyments,  are  thus  the 
means  of  its  infringement ;  whilst,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  lessons  taught  by 
this  rigid  experience  lead  to  the  bending 
and  breaking  of  our  spirits,  and  the  un¬ 
fitting  of  us  for  the  rational  pleasures  of 
life.  All  ranks  of  mankind  seem  to  fall 
into  this  fatal  error,  from  the  voluptuous 
Cleopatra  to  the  needy  philosopher,  who 
doles  out  a  mealsworth  of  morality  for  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  wrho  would  fain  live 
according  to  his  own  precepts,  had  he  not 
exhausted  his  means  in  the  acquisition  of 
his  experience. 

I  blush  to  confess,  that  I  have  often 
thought  the  habit  of  debt  to  be  our  na¬ 
tional  inheritance — from  that  bugbear  of 
out-of-place  men,  the  Sinking  Fund,  to 
the  parish-clerk,  who  mortgages  his 
fees  at  the  chandler’s ;  and  that  my  coun¬ 
trymen  seem  to  have  resolved  to  increase 
their  own  enjoyments  at  the  expense  of 
posterity, with  whose  provision,  even  Swift 
thinks  we  have  no  concern.  Again  ;  I 
have  thought  that  we  are  apt  to  over-rate 
our  national  advancement,  by  supposing 
the  present  race  to  be  wiser  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  one,  without  once  looking  into  our 
individual  contributions  to  this  state  of 
enlightenment.  Proud  as  we  are  of  this 
distinction  in  the  social  scale,  we  can  re¬ 
cord  few  instances  of  contemporary  genius, 
and  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  men  are 
not  a  whit  the  better  in  the  present  than 
in  the  previous  generation.  Thus  we 
hoodwink  each  other  till  social  outrages 
become  every-day  occurrences,  and  every 
thing  but  sheer  violence  is  protected  by  its 
frequency ;  and  in  this  manner  we  consent 
to  compromise  our  happiness,  and  then 
affect  to  be  astonished  at  its  scarcity.  In 
the  later  ages  of  the  world,  men  have 

V  From  <f  Cameleon  Sketches by  the  author 
of  “  The  Promenade  round  Dorking."  In  the 
press. 
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learned  to  temporize  with  principles,  and 
to  sacrifice,  at  the  shrine  of  passing  inte¬ 
rest,  as  much  real  virtue  as  would 
bear  them  harmless  throughout  life. 
Hence,  of  what  more  avail  is  the  virtue 
of  the  Roman  fathers,  or  are  the  amiable 
friendships  of  Scipio  and  Lclius,  than  as 
so  many  amusing  fictions  to  exercise  the 
imaginations  of  schoolmen  in  drawing 
outlines  of  character,  which  experience 
does  not  finish.  Friends,  like  certain 
flowers,  bloom  around  us  in  the  sunshine 
of  success  ;  but  at  night-fall  or  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  storms,  they  shut  up  their 
hearts ;  and  thus,  poor  victims  Deing  rifled 
of  their  mind’s  content,  with  their  little 
string  of  enjoyments  broken  up  for  ever, 
are  abandoned  to  the  pity  or  scorn  of  by¬ 
standers.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  such  a  crisis,  without  drop¬ 
ping  a  tear  for  the  self-created  infirmities 
of  man :  but  there  are  considerations  at 
which  he  shudders,  and  which  he  would 
rather  varnish  over  with  the  sophistry  of 
his  refinement,  and  the  fallacies  of  self- 
conceit. 

I  fear  that  I  am  breaking  my  rule  in 
not  confining  myself  to  a  few  shades  of 
debt  and  conscience,  with  a  view  of  de¬ 
termining  how  far  they  are  usually  re¬ 
conciled  among  us.  The  task  may  not 
prove  altogether  fruitless  ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  to  find  honest  men,  would  require 
the  lantern  of  Diogenes,  and  perhaps  turn 
out  like  Gratiano’s  wheat. 

In  our  youthful  days,  we  all  remember 
to  have  read  a  pithy  string  of  Maxims  by 
Dr.  Franklin  ;  and  we  are  accustomed  to 
admire  the  pertinence  of  their  wit, — but 
here  their  influence  too  often  terminates. 
Since  Franklin's  time,  the  practice  of 
getting  into  debt  lias  become  more  and 
more  easy,  notwithstanding  men  have  be¬ 
come  more  wary.  Goldsmith,  too,  gives 
us  a  true  picture  of  this  habit  in  his  scene 
with  Mr.  Padusoy,  the  mercei,  a  mode 
which  has  been  found  to  succeed  so  well 
since  his  time,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  short-cuts  by  sharpers  and  other 
proscribed  gentry,  little  amendment  lias 
been  made.  Profuseness  on  the  part  of 
the  debtor  will  generally  be  found  to  be¬ 
get  confidence  on  that  of  the  creditor; 
and,  in  like  manner,  diffidence  will  cre¬ 
ate  mistrust,  and  mistrust  an  entire  over¬ 
throw  of  the  scheme.  An  unblushing 
front,  and  the  gift  of  non  clialancc ,  are 
therefore  the  best  qualifications  for  a 
debtor  to  obtain  credit,  while  poor  mo¬ 
desty  wall  be  starved  in  her  own  little¬ 
ness.  In  vain  has  Juvenal  protested — 
“  Fronti  nulla  fides and  have  the 
world  been  amused  with  anecdotes  of 
paupers  dying  with  money  sewed  up  in 
their  clothes :  appearance  and  assumed 


habits  are  still  the  handmaids  to  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  so  long  as  this  system  ex¬ 
ists,  the  warfare  of  debtor  and  creditor 
will  be  continued.  Procrastination  will 
be  found  to  be  another  furtherance  of  tire 
system,  inasmuch  as  it  is  too  evident 
throughout  life  that  men  are  more  apt 
to  take  pleasure  u  by  the  forelock,”  than 
to  calculate  its  consequence.  In  this 
manner,  men  of  irregular  habits  antici¬ 
pate  and  forestal  every  hour  of  their 
lives,  and  pleasure  and  pain  alternate,  till 
pain,  like  debt,  accumulates,  and  sinks 
its  patient  below  the  level  of  the  world. 
Economy  and  forecast  do  not  enter  into 
the  composition  of  such  men,  nor  are 
such  lessons  often  felt  or  acknowledged, 
till  custom  has  rendered  the  heart  unfit 
for  the  reception  of  their  counsels.  It  is 
too  frequently  that  the  neglect  of  these 
principles  strikes  at  the  root  of  social 
happiness,  and  produces  those  lamentable 
wrecks  of  men — those  shadows  of  sove¬ 
reignty,  which  people  our  prisons,  poor- 
houses,  and  asylums.  Genius,  with  all 
her  book-knowledge,  is  not  exempt  from 
this  failing  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sort 
of  fatality  seems  to  attend  her  sons  and 
daughters,  which  tarnishes  their  fame,  and 
often  exposes  them  to  the  brutish  attacks 
of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  Wits,  and 
even  philosophers,  are  among  this  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge, 
that,  beyond  the  raciness  of  their  writings, 
there  is  but  little  to  admire  or  imitate  in 
the  lives  of  such  men  as  Steele,  Foote,  or 
Sheridan.  It  is,  however,  fit  that  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  thus  recognised  and  up¬ 
held,  and  that  any  dereliction  from  its 
rules  should  be  placed  against  the  ac¬ 
count  of  such  as  enjoy  other  degrees  of 
superiority,  and  allowed  to  form  an  item 
in  the  scale  of  their  merits. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  PRAYER. 

Grant,  righteous  Heaven,  however  cast  my  fate 
On  social  duties  or  in  toils  of  state, 

Whether  at  home  dispensing  equal  laws, 

Or  foremost  struggling  for  the  world’s  applause, 
As  neighbour,  husband,  broiher,  sire,  or  son. 

In  every  work,  accomplished  or  begun, 

Gram  that,  by  me,  thy  holy  will  be  done. 

When  false  ambi'ion  tempts,  my  soul  to  rise. 
Teach  me  her  proffer’d  honours  to  despise. 
Though  chains  or  poverty  await  the  just. 
Though  villains  lure  me  to  betray  my  trust. 
Unmoved  by  wealth,  unawed  by  tyrant,  might 
Still  let  me  steadily  pursue  the  right, 

Hold  fast  my  plighted  faith,  nor  stoop  to  give 
For  lengthen’d  life,  the  only  cause  to  live. 
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ITALY. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror .) 

Silt, —  Is  your  correspondent  (see  the 
Mirror  of  the  15th  of  September)  quite 
right  in  asserting  that  Italy  has  invariably 
retained  the  same  name  from  its  first 
settlement?  or  would  the  fact  be  singular 
if  true  ?  Virgil,  in  his  first  book  of  the 
JEneid ,  implies  that  it  had  at  least  two 
names  before  that  of  Italy.  44  JEnotrii 
coluere  viri 44  Hesperiam  graii  cogno- 
mine  dicunt 44  Itali  ducis  de  nomine.” 
His  works  are  not  at  hand,  so  that  I  can¬ 
not  specify  the  line ;  but  the  passage  is 
repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  course 
of  the  poem,  and  the  reference,  therefore, 
to  it  is  peculiarly  easy. 

In  other  places,  as  you  may  remember, 
he  gives  it  the  appellation  of  44  Ausonia.” 

Now  as  to  the  singularity  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  supposing  it  were  otherwise, 
to  what  does  it  amount  but  this  :  that 
when  Italian  power  extended  over  the 
countries  of  Europe,  Italian  names  were 
given  them  ;  that  as  this  power  declined, 
these  names  as  naturally  fell  into  disuse  ; 
and  the  different  nations,  actuated  seve¬ 
rally  by  a  spirit  of  independence  or  of 
caprice,  recurred  to  their  own  or  foreign 
tongues  for  the  designation  of  their  ter¬ 
ritory.  While  at  Rome  itself,  which, 
though  often  suffering  from  the  calamities 
of  war,  still  retained  a  considerable  share 
of  influence,  the  inhabitants  adhered  to 
their  native  dialect,  and  the  same  city 
which  had  been  the  birth-place  and  cradle 
of  the  infant  language  was  permitted  to 
become  its  sanctuary  at  last. 

Yr.  M. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

HuhUc  journals. 


ELISE. 

(By  L.  E.  L.) 

O  let  me  love  her  !  she  has  past 
Into  my  inmost  heart — 

A  dweller  on  the  hallowed  ground 
Of  its  least  worldly  part ; 

Where  feelings  and  where  memories  dwell 
Like  hidden  music  in  the  shell. 

She  was  so  like  the  forms  that  float 
On  twilight’s  hour  to  me, 

Making  of  cloud-born  shapes  and  thoughts 
A  dear  reality ; 

As  much  a  thing  of  light  and  air 
As  ever  poet’s  visions  were. 

I  left  smoke,  vanities,  and  cares. 

Just  far  enough  behind, 

To  dream  of  fairies  ’neath  the  moon, 

Of  voices  on  the  wind  , 

And  every  fantasy  of  naiue 

Was  truth  in  that  sweet  face  of  thine. 


Her  cheek  was  very,  very  pale. 

Yet  it  was  still  more  fair  ; 

Lost  w  ere  one  half  its  loveliness, 

Had  the  red  rose  been  there  : 

But  now  that  sad  and  touching  grace 
Made  her’s  seem  like  an  angel's  face. 

The  spring,  with  all  its  breath  and  bloom. 
Hath  not  so  dear  a  flower, 

As  the  white  lily’s  languid  head 
Drooping  beneath  the  shower; 

And  health  hath  ever  waken’d  less 
Of  deep  and  anxious  tenderness. 

And  O  thy  destiny  was  love, 

Written  in  those  soft  eyes  ; 

A  creature  to  be  met  with  smiles, 

And  to  be  watch’d  with  sighs  ; 

A  sweet  and  fragile  blossom,  made 
To  be  within  the  bosom  laid. 

And  there  are  some  beneath  whose  touch 
The  coldest  hearts  expand, 

As  erst  the  rocks  gave  forth  their  tears 
Beneath  the  prophet’s  hand; 

And  colder  than  that  rock  must  be 
The  heart  that  melted  not  for  thee. 

Thy  voice — thy  poet  lover’s  song 
Has  not  a  softer  tone  ; 

Thy  dark  eyes— only  stars  at  night 
Such  holy  light  have  known  ; 

And  thy  smile  is  thy  heart’s  swreet  sign. 

So  gentle  and  so  feminine. 

I  feel,  in  gazing  on  thy  face. 

As  1  had  known  thee  long  ; 

Thy  looks  are  like  notes  that  recall 
Some  old  remembered  song 
By  all  that  touches  and  endears, 

Lady,  I  must  have  loved  thee  years. 

Literary  Gazette. 


COLONEL  GEORGE  HANGER. 

Dining  on  one  occasion  at  Carlton- 
house,  it  is  said  that,  after  the  bottle  had 
for  some  time  circulated,  his  good-hu¬ 
moured  volubility  suddenly  ceased,  and 
he  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  wholly  lost  in 
thought.  While  he  44  chewed  the  cud  ” 
in  this  ruminating  state,  his  illustrious 
host  remarked  his  very  unusual  quies¬ 
cency,  and  interrupted  it  by  inquiring 
the  subject  of  his  meditation.  44  I  have 
been  reflecting,  Sir,”  replied  the  colonel, 
44  on  the  lofty  independence  of  my  pre¬ 
sent  situation.  I  have  compromised  with 
my  creditors,  paid  my  washerwoman,  and 
have  three  shillings  and  sixpence  left  for 
the  pleasures  and  necessities  of  life,”  ex¬ 
hibiting  at  the  same  time  current  coin  of 
the  realm,  in  silver  and  copper,  to  that 
amount,  upon  the  splendid  board  at 
which  he  sat. 

Having  occasion  to  express  his  grati¬ 
tude  to  his  friend  and  patron  for  his 
nomination  to  a  situation  under  govern¬ 
ment  (which,  had  he  been  prudent,  might 
have  sufficed  for  genteel  support),  it  is 
said  that  the  royal  personage  conde- 
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scended  to  observe,  on  the  colonel’s  ex¬ 
patiating  on  the  advantages  of  his  office, 
that  “  now  he  was  rich,  he  would  so  far 
impose  upon  his  hospitality  as  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  same  time  insisting  on 
the  repast  being  any  thing  but  extrava¬ 
gant.  u  I  shall  give  your  royal  highness 
a  leg  of  mutton,  and  nothing  more,  by 

G - ,”  warmly  replied  the  gratified 

colonel,  in  his  plain  and  homely  phrase. 
The  day  was  nominated,  and  the  colonel 
had  sufficient  time  to  recur  to  his  budget 
and  bring  his  ways  and  means  into  action. 
Wdiere  is  the  sanguineless  being  whose 
hopes  have  never  led  him  wrong  ?  if 
such  there  be,  the  colonel  was  not  one  of 
those.  Long  destitute  of  credit  and  re¬ 
sources,  he  looked  upon  his  appointment 
as  the  incontestable  source  of  instant 
wealth,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  determine 
upon  the  forestalment  of  its  profits  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  “  first  gentleman  in  England.” 
But,  alas  !  agents  and  brokers  have  flinty 
hearts.  There  were  doubts  (not  of  his 
his  word,  for  with  creditors  that  he  had 
never  kept),  but  of  the  accidents  of  life, 
either  naturally,  or  by  one  of  those 
casualties  he  had  depicted  in  the  front  of 
his  book.  In  short,  the  day  approached 
— nay,  actually  arrived,  and  his  pockets 
could  boast  little  more  than  the  once 
vaunted  half-crown  and  a  shilling.  Here 
was  a  state  sufficient  to  drive  one  of  less 
strength  of  mind  to  despair.  Visa  friend, 
a  subject,  a  man  of  honour,  and  one  who 
prided  himself  upon  a  tenacious  ad¬ 
herence  to  his  word  (when  the  aforesaid 
creditors  were  not  concerned),  he  felt 
keenly  all  the  horrors  of  his  situation. 

The  day  arrived,  and  etiquette  de¬ 
manded  that  the  proper  officer  should 
examine  and  report  upon  the  nature  of 
the  expected  entertainment,  a  duty  that 
had  been  deferred  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
day.  Well  was  it  that  the  confiding 
prince  had  not  wholly  dispensed  with 
that  form ;  for  verily  the  said  officer 
found  the  colonel,  with  a  dirty  scullion 
for  his  aide  du  camp,  in  active  and  zealous 
preparation  for  his  royal  visiter ;  his 
shirt  sleeves  tucked  up,  while  he  ardently 
basted  the  identical  and  solitary  “  leg  of 
mutton”  as  it  revolved  upon  the  spit : 
potatoes  were  to  be  seen  delicately  insinu¬ 
ated  into  the  pan  beneath  to  catch  the 
rich  exudation  of  the  joint ;  while  seve¬ 
ral  tankards  of  foaming  ale,  and  what  the 
French  term  u  bread  a  discretion,’’  an¬ 
nounced  that,  in  quantity,  if  not  in  quali¬ 
ty,  he  had  not  been  careless  in  providing 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  illustrious 
guest.  Although  the  colonel’s  culinary 
skill  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton  would  have  sustained  (according  to 
Mr.  Hunt’s  elegant  phraseology)  critical 
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discussion  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  or  on  its 
concoction ;  and  although  the  dinner  might 
have  been  endured  by  royalty  (of  whose 
homely  appetite  the  ample  gridiron  at 
Alderman  Combe’s  brewery  then  gave 
ample  proof),  yet  his  royal  highness’s 
poodles  would  assuredly  have  perspired 
through  every  pore  at  the  very  mention 
of  what  a  certain  nobleman  used  to  term 
a  “  jig-hot so  the  feast  was  dispensed 
with,  and  due  acknowledgment  made  for 
the  evident  proofs  of  hospitality  which 
had  been  displayed. 

After  various  vicissitudes  of  life  and 
fortune,  in  Hanger's  advanced  age,  a  coro¬ 
net  became  his,  and  it  came  opportunely  ; 
for  he  had  at  length  learned  experience, 
and  knowing  the  value  of  the  competence 
he  had  obtained,  he  resolved  to  enjoy  it. 
He  had  had  enough  of  fashion  ;  and  had 
proved  all  its  allurements.  So  he  took  a 
small  house  in  a  part  of  earth’s  remoter 
regions,  no  great  way  from  Somers’ 
Town,  near  which  stood  a  public-house 
he  was  fond  of  visiting,  and  there,  as  the 
price  of  his  sanction,  and  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  rank,  a  large  chair  by  the 
fire-side  was  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  peer. — New  Monthly  Magazine. 


ANECDOTES  OF  UGO  FOSCOLO,  THE 
ITALIAN  TOET. 

Foscolo  wa3  in  person  about  the  middle 
height,  and  somewhat  thin,  remarkably 
clean  and  neat  in  his  dress, — although  on 
ordinary  occasions,  he  wore  a  short  jacket, 
trousers  of  coarse  cloth,  a  straw  hat,  and 
thick  heavy  shoes ;  the  least  speck  of 
dirt  on  his  own  person,  or  on  that  of  any 
of  his  attendants,  seemed  to  give  him 
real  agony.  His  countenance  was  of  a 
very  expressive  character,  his  eyes  very 
penetrating,  although  they  occasionally 
betrayed  a  restlessness  and  suspicion, 
which  his  words  denied  ;  his  mouth  was 
large  and  ugly,  his  nose  drooping,  in  the 
way  that  physiognomists  dislike,  but  his 
forehead  was  splendid  in  the  extreme ; 
large,  smooth,  and  exemplifying  all  the 
power  of  thought  and  reasoning,  for 
which  his  mind  was  so  remarkable.  It 
was,  indeed,  precisely  the  same  as  that 
we  see  given  in  the  prints  of  Michael 
Angelo ;  he  has  often  heard  the  compa¬ 
rison  made,  and  by  a  nod  assented  to  it. 
In  his  living,  Foscolo  was  remarkably 
abstemious.  He  seldom  drank  more  than 
two  glasses  of  wine,  but  he  was  fond  of 
having  all  he  eat  and  drank  of  the  very 
best  kind,  and  laid  out  with  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  order.  He  always  took  coffee  im¬ 
mediately  after  dinner.  His  house, — I 
speak  of  the  one  he  built  for  himself* 
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near  the  Regent’s  Park, —was  adorned 
with  furniture  of  the  most  costly  des¬ 
cription  ;  at  one  time  he  had  five  magni¬ 
ficent  carpets,  one  under  another,  on  his 
drawing-room,  and  no  two  chairs  in  his 
house  were  alike.  His  tables  were  all  of 
rare  and  curious  woods.  Some  of  the 
best  busts  and  statues  (in  plaster)  were 
scattered  through  every  apartment, — and 
on  those  he  doated  with  a  fervour  scarcely 
short  of  adoration.  I  remember  his  once 
sending  for  me  in  great  haste,  and  when 
I  entered  his  library,  I  found  him  kneel¬ 
ing,  and  exclaiming,  44  beautiful,  beau¬ 
tiful.”  He  was  gazing  on  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  which  he  had  discovered  looked 
most  enchanting,  when  the  light  of  his 
lamp  was  made  to  shine  upon  it  from  a 
articular  direction.  On  this  occasion, 
e  had  summoned  his  whole  household 
into  his  library,  to  witness  the  discovery 
which  gave  him  so  much  rapture.  In 
this  state,  continually  exclaiming,  44  beau¬ 
tiful,  beautiful,”  and  gazing  on  the 
figure,  he  remained  for  nearly  two  hours. 

He  had  the  greatest  dislike  to  be  asked 
a  question,  which  he  did  not  consider 
important,  and  used  to  say,  44  I  have 
three  miseries — smoke,  flies,  and  to  be 
asked  a  foolish  question.” 

His  memory  was  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable.  He  has  often  requested  me  to 
copy  for  him  (from  some  library)  a  pas¬ 
sage,  which  1  should  And  in  such  a  page 
of  such  a  book ;  and  appeared  as  if  he 
never  forgot  any  thing  with  which  he  was 
once  acquainted. 

His  conversation  was  peculiarly  elo¬ 
quent  and  impressive,  such  as  to  render 
it  evident  that  he  had  not  been  overrated 
as  an  orator,  when  in  the  days  of  his 
glory,  he  was  the  admiration  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  I  remember  his  once  discoursing  to 
me  of  language,  and  saying,  44  in  every 
language,  there  are  three  things  to  be 
noticed, — verbs,  substantives,  and  the 
particles  ;  the  verbs,”  holding  out  his 
hand,  u  are  as  the  bones  of  these  fingers  ; 
the  substantives,  the  flesh  and  blood ; 
but  the  particles  are  the  sinews,  without 
which  the  lingers  could  not  move.” 

44  There  are,”  said  he  to  me,  once, 
44  three  kinds  of  writing — diplomatic ,  in 
which  you  do  not  come  to  a  point,  but 
write  artfully,  and  not  to  show  what  you 
mean  ;  attorney ,  in  which  you  are  brief ; 
and  enlarged ,  in  which  you  spread  and 
stretch  your  thoughts.” 

I  have  said  that  his  cottage,  (built  by 
himself,)  near  the  Regent’s  Park,  was 
very  beautiful.  I  remember  his  show¬ 
ing  me  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  were 
the  following  passages  : — After  alluding 
to  some  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  says, 
44  I  can  easily  undergo  all  privations,  but 


my  dwelling  is  always  my  workshop,  and 
often  my  prison,  and  ought  not  to  dis¬ 
tress  me  with  the  appearance  of  misery, 
and  I  confess,  in  this  respect,  I  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  extravagance.” 

Speaking  afterwards  of  the  costliness 
of  his  furniture,  he  observes,  44  they  en¬ 
compass  me  with  an  air  of  respectability, 
and  they  give  me  the  illusion  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  into  the  lowest  circumstances. 

I  must  also  declare  that  I  will  die  like  a 
gentleman,  on  a  clean  bed,  surrounded 
by  the  Venus’s,  Apollo’s,  and  the  Graces, 
and  the  busts  of  great  men  ;  nay,  even 
among  flowers,  and,  if  possible,  while 
music  is  breathing  around  me.  lar  from 
courting  the  sympathy  of  posterity,  I 
will  never  give  mankind  the  gratification 
of  ejaculating  preposterous  sighs,  because 
1  died  in  a  hospital,  like  Camoens,  or 
Tasso ;  and  since  I  must  be  buried  in 
your  country,  I  am  happy  in  having  got, 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  a  cottage, 
independent  of  neighbours,  surrounded 
by  flowery  shrubs,  and  open  to  the  free 
air  : — and  when  I  can  freely  dispose  of  a 
hundred  pounds,  I  will  build  a  small 
dwelling  for  my  corpse  also,  under  a 
beautiful  oriental  plane  tree,  which  I 
mean  to  plant  next  November,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  con  amove ,  to  the  last  year  of  my 
existence.  So  far,  I  am,  indeed  an  epi¬ 
cure,  but  in  all  other  things,  I  am  the 
most  moderate  of  men.  I  might  vie 
with  Pythagoras  for  sobriety,  and  even 
with  the  great  Scipio  for  continence.” — • 
Poor  Foscolo  !  these  dreams  were  far, 
very  far  from  being  realized.  Within  a 
short  time  after,  his  cottage,  and  all  its 
beautiful  contents,  came  to  the  hammer, 
and  were  distributed.  A  wealthy  gold¬ 
smith  now  inhabits  the  dwelling  of  the 
poet  of  Italy,  It  is  but  justice  to  his 
friends  to  add,  that  there  were  circum¬ 
stances  which  justified  them  in  falling 
away  from  him. 

During  a  great  portion  of  the  time  I 
was  acquainted  with  Ugo  Foscolo,  he 
was  under  severe  pecuniary  distress, 
chiefly  indeed  brought  on  by  his  own 
thoughtless  extravagance,  in  building 
and  decorating  his  house.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  in  those  moments  seen  him  beat 
his  forehead,  tear  his  hair,  and  gnash  his 
teeth  in  a  manner  horrifying ;  and  often 
left  him  at  night  without  the  least  hope 
of  seeing  him  alive  in  the  morning.  He 
had  a  little  Italian  dagger  which  he  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  his  bed-room,  and  this  he 
frequently  told  me  would  44  drink  his 
heart’s  blood  in  the  night.”  44  I  will 
die,”  said  he,  one  day,  44  I  am  a  stran¬ 
ger,  and  have  no  friends.”  44  Surely, 
sir,”  1  replied,  44  a  stranger  may  have 
friends,”  44  Friends,”  he  answered  ; 
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“  I  have  learnt  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  word  ;  I  assure  you,  I  called  on 
W  — e,  to  know  if  there  was  anything 
bad  about  me  in  the  newspapers  ;  every¬ 
body  seems  to  be  leagued  against  me — 
friends  and  enemies.  I  assure  you,  I  do 
not  think  I  will  live  after  next  Saturday, 
unless  there  is  some  change.”  At  another 
time  he  said,  44  I  am  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  and  must  yield  either  life  or 
honour  ;  and  can  you  ask  me  which  I 
will  give  up  ?”  I  have  now  before  me  a 
letter  of  Foscolo’s,  which,  after  enume¬ 
rating  a  long  series  of  evils,  concludes 
thus  : — 44  Thus,  if  I  have  not  under- 
derwent  the  doom  of  Tasso,  I  owe  it 
only  to  the  strength  of  my  nerves  that 
have  preserved  me.” 

The  following  sonnet  was  written  by 
Ugo  Foscolo,  in  English,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  the  Essays  on  Petrarch,  in  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  that  work  which  was  printed  for 
private  circulation.  It  was  omitted  when 
the  volume  was  subsequently  published, 
and  is  consequently  known  to  very  few : 

TO  CALLIRHOE,  AT  LAUSANNE. 

Her  face  was  veiled  ;  j  et  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shin'd. 
But,  oh  !  I  wak’d. - Miltom. 

1  twine  far  distant  from  my  Tuscan  grove. 

The  lily  chaste,  the  rose  that  breathes  of  love. 
The  myrtle  leaf,  and  Laura's  hallow’d  bay, 

The  deathless  flowers  that  bloom  o’er  Sappho's 
clay  ; 

For  thee,  Callirhoe  !  yet  by  love  and  years, 

I  learn  bow  fancy  wakes  from  joy  to  tears  ; 

How  memory,  pensive,  ’reft  of  hope,  attends 
The  exile’s  path,  and  bids  him  fear  new  friends. 
Long  may  the  garland  blend  its  varying  hue 
With  thy  bright  tresses,  and  hud  ever  new 
With  all  spring’s  odours;  with  spring’s  light  be 
drest. 

Inhale  pure  fragrance  from  thy  virgin  breast ! 
And  when  thou  find’st  that  youth  and  beauty  fly, 
As  heavenly  meteors  from  our  dazzled  eye, 

Still  may  the  garland  shed  perfume,  and  shine. 
While  Laura’s  mind  and  Sappho’s  heart  are 
thine. 

Literary  Chronicle. 


ENGLISH  FRUITS. 

The  Strawberry. — Many  varieties  have 
been  imported  from  other  countries,  and 
a  far  greater  number  have  been  obtained 
in  this,  chiefly  from  seeds  properly  pre¬ 
pared  by  cross  impregnation ;  by  which 
means,  the  strawberry  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  ;  instance  the  hautboys, 
scarlet,  chilli,  but  particularly  the  splen¬ 
did  varieties,  called  44  'Wilmot’s  superb,” 
and  44  Keen’s  seedlings.” 

The  Raspberry ,  is  also  found  wild  in 
the  British  isles,  on  its  native  site,  (with 
its  companions,  the  bramble,  and  dew¬ 


berry) — its  shoots  and  fruits  are  diminu¬ 
tive,  though  the  flavour  of  the  berry  is 
rich.  No  plant  requires  the  skilful  hand 
of  the  pruner  more  than  this  ;  of  all 
others,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  viviparous, 
throwing  up,  annually,  a  vast  redundancy 
of  shoots,  which,  if  not  displaced  at  the 
proper  season,  would  impoverish  not  only 
the  fruit  of  the  present,  but  also  the  bear¬ 
ing  wood  of  the  next  year.  The  Dutch 
fruiterers  have  been  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  two  or  three  fine  varieties  from  seeds  ; 
and  as  this  field  of  improvement  is  open, 
no  doubt  further  exertions  will  bring  forth 
new  and  valuable  sorts. 

The  Gooseberry.  —  No  domesticated 
fruit  sports  into  greater  variety  than  this  : 
the  endless  lists  of  new  sorts  is  a  proof  of 
this,  and  many  large  and  excellent  sorts 
there  are,  particularly  the  old  Warring¬ 
ton  red. 

The  Cherry. — Cultivation  has  accom¬ 
plished  wonders  in  the  improvement  of 
this  beautiful  native  fruit.  Instead  of  a 
lofty  torest-tree  bearing  small  bitter 
fruit,  it  has  been  long  introduced  to 
our  orchards,  is  changed  in  appearance 
and  habit,  and  even  in  its  manner  of 
bearing  ;  has  sported  into  many  varieties, 
as  numerous  as  they  are  excellent — nor 
is  such  improvement  at  an  end  :  several 
new  varieties  have  lately  started  iftio  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  Plum. — The  lowest  grade  of  this 
class  of  fruits  is  the  almost  useless  sloe  in 
the  hedge ;  and  none  but  those  in  some 
degree  acquainted  with  the  matter  could, 
on  beholding  the  acidous,  puny  sloe,  and 
the  ample,  luscious  magnum  bonum 
plum,  together,  readily  believe  that  they 
were  kindred,  or  that  the  former  was  the 
primitive  representative  of  the  latter.  The 
intermediate  links  of  this  connexion  are 
the  bullace,  muscle,  damacene,  &c.,  of  all 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  In  nur¬ 
serymen’s  lists,  there  are  many  improved 
sorts,  not  only  excellent  plums,  but  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit, — the  green  gage  and  impe- 
ratrice  are  admirable. 

The  Pear ,  was  originally  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  European  forests :  there  it  grew 
to  be  a  middle-sized  tree,  with  small 
leaves,  and  hard,  crude-tasted,  petty  fruit : 
since  its  introduction  and  naturalization 
in  the  orchard,  it  has  well  repaid  the 
planter’s  care.  The  French  gardeners 
have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  suc¬ 
cess  and  indefatigable  perseverance  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  pear ;  almost  all  our 
superior  sorts  are  from  that  country.  The 
monastic  institutions  all  over  Europe,  but 
particularly  in  France,  were  the  sources 
from  whence  flowed  many  excellent  hor¬ 
ticultural  rules,  as  well  as  objects. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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OCTOBER. 


On  tbe  woods  are  lmng' 

With  many  tints,  the  fading  livery 
Of  life,  in  which  it  mourns  the  coming  storms 
Of  winter. 


Change  is  the  characteristic  of  the  month 
of  October  ;  in  short,  it  includes  the  birth 
and  death — the  Alpha  and  Omega — of 
Nature.  Hence,  it  is  the  most  inviting 
to  the  contemplatist,  and  during  a  day  in 
October,  the  genius  of  melancholy  may 
walk  out  and  take  her  fill,  in  meditating 
on  its  successive  scenes  of  regeneration 
and  decay. 

Dissemination,  or  the  sowing  of  seed , 
is  the  principal  business  of  this  monthin 
the  economy  of  nature;  which  alone  is 
an  invaluable  lesson,  a  “  precept  upon 
precept’’  to  a  cultivated  mind.  This  is 
variously  effected,  besides  by  the  agency 
of  man ;  and  it  is  a  satire  on  his  self- 
sufficiency  which  should  teach  him  that 
Nature  worketh  out  her  way  by  means 
that  he  knoweth  not. 

Planting,  that  agreeable  and  patriotic 
art,  is  another  of  the  October  labours. 
Here,  however,  the  pride  of  man  is  again 
baffled,  when  he  considers  how  many 
thousand  trees  are  annually  planted  by 
birds,  to  whom  he  evinces  his  gratitude 
by  destroying  them,  or  cruelly  imprison¬ 
ing  them  for  the  idle  gratification  of  list¬ 
ening  to  their  warbling,  which  he  may 
enjoy  in  all  its  native  melody  amidst  the 
delightful  retreats  of  woods  and  groves. 


Pekcival. 

This  leads  us  to  the  October  economy  of 
birds.  Swallows  are  generally  seen  for 
the  last  time  this  month,  the  house-martin 
the  latest.  The  rooks  return  to  the  roost 
trees,  and  the  tortoise  begins  to  bury 
himself  for  the  winter.  Woodcocks  begin 
to  arrive,  and  keep  dropping  in  from  the 
Baltic  singly  or  in  pairs  till  December. 
The  snipe  also  comes  now  and  with  the 
month,  by  a  kind  of  savage  charter,,  com¬ 
mences  the  destruction  of  the  pheasant, 
to  swell  the  catalogue  of  the  created  wants 
and  luxuries  of  the  table.  “  One  of  the 
most  curious  natural  appearances,”  says 
Mr.  L.  Hunt,  u  is  the  gossamer ,  which 
is  an  infinite  multitude  of  little  threads 
shot  out  by  minute  spiders,  who  are  thus 
wafted  by  the  wind  from  place  to  place.” 
In  this  manner  spiders  are  known  to  cross 
extents  of  many  miles. 

The  weather  becomes  misty,  though 
the  middle  of  the  day  is  often  very  fine. 
Hence  it  is  the  proper  season  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  forest  scenery.  The  leaves, 
which,  towards  the  close  of  September, 
began  to  assume  their  golden  tints  and 
gorgeous  hues,  now  lecture  us  with  their 
scenes  of  falling  grandeur ;  and  nothing 
is  more  delightful  than  in  an  autumnal 
walk  to  emerge  from  the  pensive  gloom 
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of  a  thick  forest,  and  just  catch  the  last 
glimpse  of  an  October  sun,  shedding  his 
broad  glare  over  the  varied  tints  of  its 
leaves  and  branches,  for  the  sombre  and 
silvery  barks  of  the  latter  add  not  a  little 
to  the  picture.  u  The  hedges,”  says  the 
author  already  quoted,  “  are  now  spark¬ 
ling  with  their  abundant  berries, — the 
wild  rose  with  the  hip,  the  hawthorn  with 
the  haw,  the  blackthorn  with  the  sloe, 
the  bramble  with  the  blackberry  ;  and  the 
briony,  privet,  honey-suckle,  elder,  holly, 
and  woody  nightshade,  with  their  other 
winter  feasts  for  the  birds.” 

October  is  the  great  month  for  brewing 
— that  luxurious  and  substantial  branch 
of  rural  economy  ;  and  many  and  merry 
are  the  songs  and  stories  of  nut-brown 
October  to  u  gladden  the  heart  of  man,” 
with  the  soul-stirring  influence  of  its  re- 
galings.  Hops,  too,  are  generally  picked 
this  month. 

October  in  Italy  is  thus  vividly  de¬ 
scribed  :  u  It  was  now  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  October  ;  already  the  gales 
which  attend  upon  the  equinox  swept 
through  the  woods  and  trees  ;  the  delicate 
chestnut  woods,  which  last  dare  encounter 
the  blasts  of  spring,  and  whose  tender 
leaves  do  not  expand  until  they  may  bo- 
come  a  shelter  to  the  swallow,  had  already 
changed  their  hues,  and  shone  yellow  and 
red,  amidst  the  sea-green  foliage  of  the 
olives,  the  darker  but  light  boughs  of  the 
cork-trees,  and  the  deep  and  heavy  masses 
of  ilexes  and  pines.”, 

Astronomical  ©ccitrrences 
FOR  OCTOBER ,  1827. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Mercury  is  in  conjunction  with  Ju¬ 
piter  on  the  7th  at  noon  :  he  is  too  near 
the  sun  to  be  observed  this  month. 

Venus  passes  her  superior  conjunction 
on  the  7th,  at  10  h.  morning,  thencefor¬ 
ward  she  sets  after  the  sun,  and  becomes 
an  evening  star.  This  interesting  planet 
makes  a  very  near  appulse  to  J upiter  on 
the  16th  at  1  h.  morning. 

Jupiter  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun 
on  the  18th  at  10|  h.  evening.  He  is 
afterwards  a  morning  star,  preceding  the 
sun  in  his  rising. 

The  Georgian  planet,  or  Ilerschel,  ceases 
from  his  retrograde  movement  on  the  4th, 
and  appears  stationary  till  the  1 1th,  when 
lie  resumes  a  direct  motion.  He  is  still 
in  a  favourable  situation  for  evening  ob¬ 
servation.  Its  great  distance  from  the 
earth,  and  the  long  period  of  its  revolu¬ 
tion  round  the  sun  prevent  any  rapid 
change  in  its  situation  among  the  fixed 
stars  ;  the  place  therefore  which  the 
Georgium  Sidus  occupied  in  Capricornus 
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in  July,  (see  Mirror  for  that  month) 
is  so  contiguous  to  that  planet’s  present 
position,  that  the  observations  then  made 
may  be  a  sufficient  guide  for  the  present 
month.  Its  slow  motion  among  the  fixed 
stars  makes  it  participate  in  that  daily 
change  which  is  common  to  them,  hence 
the  planet  may  be  observed  in  the  same 
place  a  few  minutes  earlier  every  night. 
It  comes  to  the  south  on  the  1st  at  7  h. 
16  min.,  and  on  the  31st  at  5  h.  26  min. 
evening. 

The  moon  is  in  opposition  on  the  5th  ; 
in  apogee  on  the  11th  ;  in  conjunction  on 
the  2(Hh  ;  and  in  perigee  on  the  23rd. 
She  is  in  conjunction  with  Saturn  on  the 
13th  at  3£  h.  after  with  Mars  on  the  18th 
at  2  h.  morning  ;  and  Jupiter  and  Venus 
on  the  20th,  with  the  former  at  1£  h.  and 
the  latter  at  11  h.  afternoon,  also  with 
Mercury  on  the  21st  at  10£  h.  afternoon. 

The  Solar  luminary  is  eclipsed  on  the 
20th  at  3  h.  47  min.  afternoon.  He  is 
above  the  horizon  during  the  whole  time 
the  central  shade  is  passing  over  the  disc 
of  the  earth,  but  the  moon  having  nearly 
2  deg.  southern  latitude  at  the  time  of 
true  conjunction,  in  middle  of  the  eclipse, 
it  will  be  invisible  not  only  to  us  but  to 
the  whole  boreal  hemisphere  of  the  globe. 
He  enters  Scorpio  on  the  24th  at  4  h. 
36  min.  morning. 

From  the  observations  made  upon  the 
annual  eclipses,  it  appears  that  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  moon  is  now  shorter,  and  con¬ 
sequently  tnat  her  distance  from  the 
earth  is  now  less  than  in  former  ages, 
and  this  has  been  considered  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  those  who  assert  that  the 
world  may  have  existed  from  eternity  ; 
for  it  was  hence  inferred  that  the  moon 
moves  in  a  resisting  medium,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  her  motion  must  by  degrees  be 
all  destroyed,  in  which  case  she  must  at 
last  come  to  the  earth.  But  M.  de  la 
Place  has  shewn  that  this  acceleration  of 
the  moon’s  period  is  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  universal  gravitation,  and  that 
it  arises  from  the  action  of  the  planets 
upon  the  moon.  He  has  also  shewn  that 
this  acceleration  will  go  on  till  it  arrives 
at  a  certain  limit,  when  it  will  be  changed 
into  a  retardation,  or  ill  other  words,  there 
are  two  limits  between  which  the  lunar 
period  fluctuates,  but  neither  of  which  it 
can  pass.  Pasche. 


HANS  HOLBEIN. 

Holbein  is  the  man  who  has  been 
hitherto  considered  as  the  most  brilliant 
genius  Switzerland  has  produced  in  the 
art  of  painting.  He  is  here  universally 
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believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  His  earliest  biographers,  Mander 
and  Patin,  asserted  that  he  was  born  at 
Basel,  and  they  have  been  copied  by  all 
our  biographical  dictionaries.  Another 
biographer,  however,  appears,  himself  a 
Swiss,  and  known  as  the  author  of  some 
other  clever  works,  and  proves,  on  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  Holbein 
was  born  1498,  at  Augsburg,  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  but  that  his  father,  a  painter  too, 
came  to  Basel  between  1504-8,  probably 
at  the  invitation  of  the  magistrates  of 
Basel,  as  they  required  a  painter  to  deco¬ 
rate  their  newly-built  council-hall. 

Holbein  gave  early  proofs  of  his  as¬ 
hing  talent.  When  fifteen  years  old, 
e  exhibited  an  oil-painting,  which,  though 
defective  in  colouring,  raised  high  expec¬ 
tations  by  its  clearness  and  softness  of 
execution.  This  painting  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  public  library  at  Basel,  and 
bears  the  date  of  1513.  Of  the  same 
year,  a  sketch,  with  the  monogram  HI, 
is  extant,  representing  three  watchmen 
with  halberds.  His  two  brothers  were 
also  painters ;  only  a  few  paintings  are 
left  of  the  elder,  Ambrose,  and  none  of 
the  younger  brother  Bruno ;  both  died 
prematurely.  In  the  year  1520,  Holbein 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
town  of  Basel.' 

•»  Switzerland  held  constant  communica¬ 
tions  with  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
but  less  with  Italy.  A  number  of  pain¬ 
ters  lived  at  that  time  in  Germany,  whose 
names  have  not  been  recorded  by  any 
German  Vasari,  and  their  master  works 
have  been  long  neglected.  In  Holbein’s 
time  Albrecht  Durer  enjoyed  the  primary 
reputation.  Martin  Schoen  had  preceded 
him  at  Colmar,  in  Alsace ;  Manuel 
painted  at  Bern,  Hans  Asper  at  Zurich, 
and  at  Basel  itself  there  were  other  pain¬ 
ters  besides  Holbein.  Half  a  century 
before  him  the  Dance  of  Death  had  been 
painted,  after  the  disaster  of  a  plague,  on 
the  walls  of  a  church-yard  at  Basel. 

The  council-hall  at  Basel  gave  occu- 
ation  to  architects  from  1508  till  1520. 
t  is  believed  that  Holbein  painted  three 
of  the  walls,  only  one  of  which  (hid  be¬ 
hind  old  tapestry,  and  discovered  again  in 
1817)  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time. 
It  represents  M.  Curius  Dentatus  cooking 
his  dinner,  whilst  the  Samnites  offer  silver 
plates  with  money.  u  The  last  Judg¬ 
ment,”  where  a  pope,  with  priests  and 
monks,  sink  into  the  flames  of  hell,  is 
not  the  work  of  Holbein,  but  was  done  in 
1610,  during  good  Protestant  times. 

A  good  number  of  stories  are  told  of 
Holbein.  Unable  to  pay  his  debts  in  a 
tavern,  he  discharged  the  bill  by  deco¬ 
rating  the  walls  with  paintings  of  flowers. 


Another  time,  for  a  similar  purpose,  he 
covered  the  walls  all  over  with  u  the 
merry  dance  of  peasants and  in  order 
to  deceive  one  of  his  employers,  he  painted 
his  own  legs  beneath  the  high  scaffolding, 
that  the  watchful  citizen  should  not  sus¬ 
pect  his  having  abandoned  his  work  to 
carouse  in  wine-cellars.  Here  our  bio¬ 
grapher  gravely  says,  “  a  man  of  spirit 
could  not  be  expected  to  sit  quietly  paint¬ 
ing  the  whole  day  long  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  in  the  rain ;  if  he  saw  a  good 
friend  go  to  the  tavern,  he  felt  disposed  to 
follow  him.”  Holbein  did  not  keep  the 
best  company  ;  but  in  this  he  resembled 
Rembrandt,  who  said,  that  when  he  wished 
to  amuse  himself,  he  avoided  the  company 
of  the  great,  which  put  a  restraint  upon 
him  ;  “  for  pleasure,”  he  adds,  “  consists 
in  perfect  liberty  only.”  Holbein  no 
doubt  felt  a  contempt  for  the  great  people 
of  his  time,  as  they  did  not  understand 
much  about  his  art,  which  he  valued 
above  all  things. 

Holbein’s  wife,  and  he  married  early, 
was  a  perfect  Xantippe,  too  shrewd  to  be 
despised,  and  not  handsome  enough  to  be 
admired.  In  the  library  at  Basel  is  a 
family  picture  of  Holbein,  in  which  she 
is  introduced,  almost  unconscious  of  the 
two  children  about  her ;  but  Holbein 
very  shrewdly  forgot  to  paint  himself 
there.  But  he  took  care  of  the  interests 
of  his  family,  and  obtained  them  a  pen¬ 
sion  from  the  magistrates  of  Basel,  during 
his  stay  in  England.  This  pension  was 
paid  for  past  services,  and  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  him  finally  to  fix  his  residence  in 
Switzerland. 

The  absence  of  matrimonial  felicity  was 
probably  an  additional  motive  for  Hol¬ 
bein  to  seek  employment  as  an  itinerant 
painter.  He  visited  several  Swiss  towns, 
but  certainly  never  saw  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon,  so  that  the  portraits  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon  exhibited  in  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  England,  as  works  of  Holbein, 
cannot  be  genuine ;  and  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable  that  he  should  have  copied  the 
works  of  Lucas  Cranach,  who  several 
times  painted  the  portraits  of  those  lights 
of  the  reformation.  Erasmus  was  fre¬ 
quently  painted  by  Holbein ;  and  as  those 
portraits  were  sent  as  presents  to  the 
friends  of  Erasmus,  Holbein’s  name  be¬ 
came  known  all  over  Europe. 

Holbein  came  to  England  in  the  year 
1526,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  to 
Erasmus  that  he  would  take  care  of  him. 
Sir  Thomas  received  him  into  his  own 
house  at  Chelsea,  and  there  Henry  VIII. 
saw  him  one  day,  when  paying  a  visit  to 
the  former.  He  took  him  instantly  into 
his  service,  gave  him  apartments  in  the 

royal  palace,  and  a  salary  of  30/.  a-year. 
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Holbein  s  lono;  residence  in  the  house  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  had  a  good  effect  upon 
him  ;  tor  although  Erasmus  describes  the 
women  of  England  as  “nymph®  divinis 
vultibus,  bland®,  faciles,”  yet  Holbein 
seems  to  have  resisted  those  temptations 
in  London,  which  rendered  his  conduct 
at  Basel  so  reprehensible.  Holbein  twice 
revisited  Switzerland,  once  in  1526,  the 
second  and  last  time  in  1538  :  the  zealots 
had  just  destroyed  all  the  images;  and 
even  some  painters,  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  had  declared  they  would 
rather  starve,  than  break  the  second  com¬ 
mandment.  In  England  the  same  work 
of  devastation  took  place ;  but  Henry 
VIII.,  notwithstanding,  gave  Holbein 
abundance  of  work,  as  he  had  to  paint  all 
his  royal  consorts  in  succession,  besides  a 
number  of  portraits  for  English  noblemen. 

His  sketches  of  heads,  now  existing  at 
Kensington,  of  various  people  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  among 
them  one  of  that  monarch,  are  exquisite 
roductions  .  Imitations  of  the  original 
ra wings  have  been  published  by  J.  Cham- 
beriaine,  fol.  Lond.  1782.  One  picture  of 
Holbein  is  supposed  to  be  in  Surgeons’ 
Hall.  Some  wood-cuts  to  Cranmer’s 
Catechism  (1548)  were  made  by  Holbein. 
Our  biographer,  who  had  never  seen  the 
work  himself,  was  led  by  Walpole  [Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Painting ]  to  believe,  that  all  the 
wood-cuts  were  from  Holbein. 

With  respect  to  the  famous  u  Dance  of 
Death,”  the  biographer  tells  us,  what  we 
have  already  stated,  that  the  painting  on 
the  wall  of  the  church-yard  at  Basel  is 
not  the  work  of  Holbein  ;  the  costumes 
are  of  a  time  anterior  to  Holbein.  There 
was  also  a  u  Dance  of  Death”  painted  on 
the  wall  of  a  convent  at  Bern  by  Manuel, 
who  lived  a  little  before  Holbein.  Only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  “  Dance  of 
Death”  at  Basel  was  Holbdn’s  work, 
could  that  of  Bern  be  said  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind.  But,  on  comparing  the  cos¬ 
tumes,  it  appears  again,  that  the  “  Dance 
of  Death”  at  Bern  must  have  been  painted 
subsequently  to  that  at  Basel.  No 
u  Dance  of  Death”  of  an  earlier  date  was 
known,  until  another  was  discovered  on 
the  wall  of  a  convent  of  nuns  at  Klingen- 
thal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at 
Basel.  This  bears  the  date  of  1312,  and 
is  therefore  a  whole  century  prior  to  the 
other,  which  cannot  have  been  painted 
before  the  year  1439.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed,  that  the  idea  of  the  “  Dance  of 
Death”  was  taken  from  certain  proces¬ 
sions  very  much  in  vogue  during  the 
middle,  ages  ;  and  it  is  singular  enough, 
that  up  to  this  day,  in  funeral  proces¬ 
sions  in  Italy,  long  white  robes  are  used, 
which  wholly  cover  the  head,  with  only 


two  holes  for  the  eyes.  But  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  another  plague  at  Basel,  which, 
about  the  year  1312,  destroyed  above 
1 1 ,000  people,  renders  it  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  ithat  the  artist  availed  himself  of 
the  impression  which  such  a  dreadful 
mortality  must  have  made  on  the  minds 
of  all  the  surviving,  to  represent  how  in¬ 
exorable  death  drags  to  the  grave,  in  ter¬ 
rible  sport,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
clergymen  and  laity.  ] 

On  the  authority  of  NieuhofF,  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  who  came  over  to  England  with 
William  III.,  Mr.  Douce  asserts,  that 
Holbein  had  painted  the  “  Dance  of 
Death”  on  the  walls  of  Whitehall.  Bor- 
bonius  might  then  have  had  in  mind  this 
painting,  when  he  mentioned  the  “  Mors 
picta”  of  Holbein  ;  but  three  biographers 
of  Holbein,  Mander,  Sandrart,  and  Patin, 
were  in  England  before  Whitehall  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  make  no  mention 
of  this  painting,  although  Mander  speaks 
of  other  paintings  of  Holbein,  particularly 
the  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  were 
preserved  at  Whitehall.  Mander  states, 
that  he  also  saw  at  Whitehall  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Edward,  Maria,  and  Elizabeth, 
by  Holbein,  “  die  oock  ter  selver  plaetse 
te  sien  zyn.” 

Sandrart,  whose  work  was  published 
in  1675,  also  mentions  the  paintings  of 
Holbein  at  Whitehall.  Is  it  credible, 
that  three  travellers,  two  of  whom  were 
distinguished  artists  themselves,  should 
have  been  at  Whitehall,  and  seen  there 
the  paintings  of  Holbein,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  u  Dance  of  Death,”  if  it  had 
been  in  that  place  ? 

Holbein  died  of  the  plague  in  London, 
1554. —  Westminster  Review.  . 


When  I  see  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  ac¬ 
tion,  I  see  a  strong  principle  at  work  ; 
and,  this  for  awhile,  is  all  I  can  pos¬ 
sibly  know  of  it.  The  wild  gas,  the 
fixed  air,  is  plainly  broke  loose ;  but  we 
ought  to  suspend  our  judgment  until  the 
first  effervescence  is  a  little  subsided,  till 
the  liquor  is  cleared,  and  until  wre  see 
something  deeper  than  the  agitation  of  a 
troubled  and  frothy  surface.  I  must  be 
tolerably  sure,  before  I  venture  publicly 
to  congratulate  men  upon  a  blessing, 
that  they  have  really  received  one. — 
Burke. 


If  we  must  lash  one  another,  let  it  be 
with  the  manly  strokes  of  wit  and  satire  ; 
for  I  am  of  the  old  philosopher’s  opinion, 
that  if  I.  must  suffer  from  one  or  the 
other,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  from 
the  paw  of  a  lion,  than  from  the  hoof  of 
an  ass. — Addison. 
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mje  Central  piarftet,  Sleety 


As  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  useful 
buildings  of  the  important  town  of  Leeds, 
and  as  characteristic  of  the  public  spirit 
of  its  inhabitants,*  the  above  engraving 
cannot  fail  to  prove  acceptable  to  our 
readers  ;  while  it  may  serve  as  an  excite- 

*  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  conferred  on 
this  and  simitar  instances  of  provincial  improve¬ 
ment  ;  while  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such 
praise  cannot  be  extended  to  the  metropolis  of 
England;  for,  strange  to  say,  London  is  still 
without  a  market-place  suitable  to  its  commer¬ 
cial  consequence.  Hence,  Smit’ntield  market  is 
almost  a  public  nuisance,  while  its  extensive 
business  is  settled  ia  public-houses  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood;  and  the  hay  market,  held  in  the  fine 
broad  street  of  that  name,  but  ill  accords  with 
the  courtly  vicinity  of  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James’s. 
It  is,  however,  to  fruit  and  vegetable  markets 
that  this  observation  is  particularly  applicable  : 
for  instance,  what  a  miserable  scene  is  the  area 
of  Covent  Garden  market.  The  non-completion 
of  the  piazza  square  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
while  splendid  streets  and  towns  are  erecting 
on  every  side  of  the  metropolis.  How  unworthy, 
too,  is  the  market,  of  association  with  Inigo 
Jones’s  noble  Tuscan  church  of  St.  Paul.  “  the 
handsomest  barn  in  Europe.”  To  quote  Sterne, 
we  must  say  “  they  manage  these  things  better 
in  France,”  where  the  halles,  or  markets  are 
among  the  noblest  of  the  public  buildings.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  any  Englishman,  who  has  seen  the 
markets  of  Paris,  but  regret  the  absence  of  foun¬ 
tains  from  the  markets  of  London.  They  are 
amongthe  most  tasteful  embellishments  ofParis, 
and  their  presence  in  the  markets  cannot  be  too 
much  admired.  Water  is,  unquestionably,  the 
most  salutary  and  effective  cleanser  of  vegetable 
filth  which  is  necessarily  generated  on  the  sites 
of  markets  ;  but  in  London  its  useful  introduc¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  a  few  pumps,  and  its  orna¬ 
mental  to  one  or  two  solitary  jets  d'eau  in  almost 
unfrequented  places.  It  should  be  added,  that 
in  Southwark,  an  extensive  and  commodious 
market-place  is  just  completed,  and  the  tolls 
are  proportionally  increasing.  A  similar  im¬ 
provement  is  much  wanted  in  Covent  Garden, 
by  which  means  many  of  the  evils  of  that  spot 
would  be  abated,  and  instead  of  seeing  Nature’s 
choicest  productions  huddled  together,  and  being 
ourselves  tortured  in  the  scramble  and  confusion 
of  a  crowd,  we  might  then  range  through  the 
avenues  of  Covent  Garden  with  all  the  comfort 
which  our  forefathers  were  wont  to  enjoy  on 
this  spot,  or  certainly  with  comparative  ease. — 
Ed  . 


ment  to  similar  exertions  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts. 

The  Central  Market,  is  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  post-office,  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  Duncan-street,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1824. 
The  whole  site  was  excavated,  and  is 
divided  into  cellars,  arched  and  groined, 
with  a  spacious  area  round  the  whole,  for 
the  convenience  of  access  to  each,  and 
lighted  by  powerful  convex  lenses  from 
the  interior  of  the  building.  Over  these 
is  the  principal  building — an  enclosed 
market-house,  with  twenty  shops  round 
the  exterior  for  butchers  and  others,  and 
twenty  others  corresponding  in  size  with 
them,  fronting  the  interior.  The  space 
within  these,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  fitted 
up  with  twenty  single  stands  for  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Three  sides  of  the  square 
form  a  spacious  gallery,  commodiously 
fitted  up  with  thirty-six  stands  of  conve¬ 
nient  dimensions,  as  a  Bazaar.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  three 
rows  of  windows,  one  row  on  the  Bazaar 
floor,  and  two  rows  in  the  roof.  The 
roof,  the  carpentry  of  which  has  been 
pronounced  a  master-piece,  is  supported 
by  twelve  cast-iron  columns  and  sixteen 
oak  pillars,  and  is  34  ft.  6  in.  high  ;  the 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  upper  point 
of  the  ceiling  being  54  ft.  4  in.  The  size 
within  the  walls  is  138  ft.  by  103  ft.  The 
principal  entrance  is  at  the  south  front 
from  Duncan-street,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  three  large  shops  fronting  the  street, 
with  a  suite  of  six  offices  above.  Over 
this  entrance  is  an  entablature  richly  em¬ 
bellished  with  fine  masonry,  and  support¬ 
ed  with  two  Ionic  columns,  and  two  pilas¬ 
ters  or  antfes,  30  ft.  high.  In  the  centre 
of  the  front,  as  well  as  within  the  market, 
it  is  intended  to  place  a  clock.  The  outer 
boundary  of  the  market,  which  forms 
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three  sides  of  the  square,  and  is  separated 
from  the  enclosed  market  by  a  carriage 
road,  consists  of  twenty-five  shops  devoted 
exclusively  to  butchers  and  fishmongers.  • 
At  the  soutti-west  corner  of  these  is  an 
hotel ;  at  the  south-east  corner,  near  Call- 
lane,  are  two  shops,  with  offices  above; 
and,  in  another  part,  a  house  for  the  clerk 
of  the  market.  There  are  four  pumps  on 
the  premises,  and  the  floor  of  the  interior 
is  so  contrived  and  fitted  up  with  proper 
drains,  that  it  can  be  washed  down  at 
pleasure.  The  whole  will  be  lighted  with 
gas. 

The  architect  of  the  Central  Market  is 
Francis  Goodwin,  Esq.,  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  that  it  is  highly  creditable 
to  his  taste  and  skill.  The  front  is  of  the 
Grecian  order,  and  perhaps  the  largest 
piece  of  masonry  in  the  county  of  York, 
with  the  fewest  observable  joints.  It  is 
expected  to  prove  an  advantageous  invest¬ 
ment. 


mjs  ^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


RISE  AND  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Wl  t ii  his  passions,  and  in  spite  of  his 
errors,  Napoleon  is,  taking  him  all  in  all, 
the  greatest  warrior  of  modern  times.  He 
carried  into  battle  a  stoical  courage,  a  pro¬ 
foundly  calculated  tenacity,  a  mind  fertile 
in  sudden  inspirations,  which  by  unhoped¬ 
for  resources  disconcerted  the  plans  of 
the  enemy.  Let  us  beware  of  attributing 
a  long  series  of  success  to  the  organic 
power  of  the  masses  which  he  set  in  mo¬ 
tion.  The  most  experienced  eye  could 
scarcely  discover  in  them  any  thing  but 
elements  of  disorder.  Still  less  Jet  it  be 
said  that  he  was  a  successful  captain  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  mighty  monarch.  Of  all 
his  campaigns,  the  most  memorable  are, 
— the  campaign  of  the  Adige,  where  the 
general  of  yesterday,  commanding*  an 
army  by  no  means  numerous,  and  at  first 
badly  appointed,  placed  himself  at  once 
above  Turenne  and  on  a  level  with  Fre¬ 
derick  ;  and  the  campaign  in  France  in 
1314,  when,  reduced  to  a  handful  of 
harassed  troops,  he  combated  a  force  of 
ten  times  their  number.  The  last  flashes 
of  imperial  lightning  still  dazzled  the  eye3 
of  our  enemies  ;  and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to 
see  the  bounds  of  the  old  lion  tracked, 
hunted  down,  beset,  presenting  a  lively 
picture  of  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  his 
powers  developed  themselves  in  the  fields 
of  carnage. 


Napoleon  possessed,  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  the  faculties  requisite  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms  ;  temperate  and  robust, 
watching  and  sleeping  at  pleasure,  ap¬ 
pearing  unawares  where  he  was  least  ex¬ 
pected,  he  did  not  disregard  details  to 
which  important  results  are  sometimes 
attached.  The  hand  which  had  just 
traced  rules  for  the  government  of  many 
millions  Of  men  would  frequently  rectify 
an  incorrect  statement  of  the  situation  of 
a  regiment,  or  write  down  whence  two 
hundred  conscripts  were  to  be  obtained, 
and  from  what  magazine  their  shoes  were 
to  be  taken.  A  patient  and  easy  inter¬ 
locutor,  he  was  a  home  questioner,  and 
he  could  listen  —  a  rare  talent  in  the 
grandees  of  the  earth.  lie  carried  with 
him  into  battle  a  cool  and  impassable 
courage  ;  never  was  mind  so  deeply  me¬ 
ditative,  more  fertile  in  rapid  and  sudden 
illuminations.  On  becoming  emperor  he 
ceased  not  to  be  the  soldier.  If  his  acti¬ 
vity  decreased  with  the  progress  of  age, 
that  was  owing  to  the  decrease  of  his 
physical  powers. 

In  games  of  mingled  calculation  and 
hazard,  the  greater  the  advantages  which 
a  man  seeks  to  obtain,  the  greater  risks 
he  must  run.  It  is  precisely  this  that 
renders  the  deceitful,  science  of  conquerors 
so  calamitous  to  nations.  Napoleon, 
though  naturally  adventurous,  was  not 
deficient  in  consistency  or  method ;  and 
he  wasted  neither  his  soldiers  nor  his 
treasures  where  the  authority  of  his  name 
sufficed.  What  he  could  obtain  by  nego- 
ciations  or  by  artifice,  he  required  not  by 
force  of  arms.  The  sword,  although 
drawn  from  the  scabbard,  was  not  stained 
with  blood,  unless  it  was  impossible  to 
attain  the  end  in  view  by  a  manoeuvre. 
Always  ready  to  fight,  he  chose  habitually 
the  occasion  and  the  ground.  Out  of 
fifty  battles  which  he  fought,  he  was  the 
assailant  in  at  least  forty. 

Other  generals  have  equalled  him  in 
the  art  of  disposing  troops  on  the  ground. 
Some  have  given  battle  as  well  as  he  did ; 
we  could  mention  several  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  it  better ;  but  in  the  manner  of 
directing  an  offensive  campaign  he  has 
surpassed  all. 

The  wars  in  Spain  and  Russia  prove 
nothing  in  disparagement  of  his  genius. 
It  is  not  by  the  rules  of  Montecuculii  and 
Turenne,  manoeuvring  on  the  Renchen, 
that  we  ought  to  judge  of  such  enterprises. 
The  first  warred  to  secure  such  or  such 
winter. quarters  ;  the  other  to  subdue  the 
world.  It  frequently  behoved  him  not 
merely  to  gain  a  battle,  but  to  gain  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  astound  Europe  and 
to  produce  gigantic  results.  Thus  poli¬ 
tical  views  were  incessantly  interfering 
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with  the  strategic  genius  ;  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  him  properly  we  must  not  confine 
ourselves  within  the ’'limits  of  the  art  . of 
war.  This  art  is  not  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  technical  details  ;  it  has  also  its 
philosophy.  To  find  in  this  elevated  re¬ 
gion  a  rival  to  Napoleon,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  times  when  the  feudal  in¬ 
stitutions  had  not  yet  broken"  the  unity 
of  the  ancient  nations.  The  founders  of 
religions  alone  have  exercised  over  their 
disciples  an  authority  comparable  with 
that  which  made  him  the  absolute  master 
of  his  army.  This  moral  power  became 
fatal  to  him,  because  he  strove  to  avail 
himself  of  it  even  against  the  ascendancy 
of  material  force,  and  because  it  led  him 
to  despise  positive  rules,  the  long  violation 
of  which  will  not  remain  unpunished. 

When  pride  was  hurrying  Napoleon 
towards  his  fall,  he  happened  to  say, 
“  France  has  more  need  of  me  than  I 
have  of  France.”  He  spoke  the  truth. 
But  why  had  he  become  necessary  ?  Be¬ 
cause  he  had  committed  the  destiny  of 
the  French  to  the  chances  of  an  inter¬ 
minable  war;  because,  in  spite  of  the 
resources  of  his  genius,  that  war,  rendered 
daily  more  hazardous  by  his  staking  the 
whole  of  his  force,  and  by  the  boldness  of 
his  movements,  risked  in  every  campaign, 
in  every  battle,  the  fruits  of  twenty  years 
of  triumph  ;  because  his  government  was 
so  modelled  that  with  him  every  thing 
must  be  swept  away,  and  that  a  re-action 
proportioned  to  the  violence  oi‘  the  action 
must  burst  forth  at  once  both  within  and 
without.  The  mania  of  conquest  had 
reversed  the  state  of  things  in  Europe ; 
we,  the  eldest  torn  of  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  were  spilling  our  blood  in  the 
service  of  royal  passions  against  the  cause 
of  nations,  and  outraged  nations  were 
turning  round  upon  us,  more  terrible  from 
being  armed  with  the  principles  which 
we  had  forsaken. 

At  times,  this  immense  mass  of  pas¬ 
sions  which  he  was  accumulating  against 
him,  this  multitude  of  avenging  arms 
ready  to  be  raised,  filled  his  ambitious 
spirit  with  involuntary  apprehension. 
Looking  around  him,  he  was  alarmed  to 
find  himself  solitary,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  strengthening  his  power  by  mo¬ 
derating  it.  Then  it  was  that  he  thought 
of  creating  an  hereditary  peerage,  and  re¬ 
constructing  his  monarchy  on  more  secure 
foundations.  But  Napoleon  saw  without 
illusion  to  the  bottom  of  things.  The 
nation,  wholly  and  continually  occupied 
in  prosecuting  the  designs  of  its  chief, 
had  previously  not  had  time  to  form  any 
plans  for  itself.  The  day  on  which  it 
should  have  ceased  to  be  stunned  by  the 
din  of  arms,  it  would  have  called  itself  to 


account  for  its  servile  obedience.  It  is 
better,  thought  he,  for  an  absolute  prince 
to  fight  foreign  armies,  than  to  have  to 
struggle  against  the  energy  of  the  citizens. 
Despotism  had  been  organized  for  making 
war ;  war  was  continued  to  uphold  des¬ 
potism.  The  die  was  cast ;  France  must 
either  conquer  Europe,  or  Europe  subdue 
France. 

Napoleon  fell :  he  fell,  because  with 
the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  at¬ 
tempted  the  work  of  an  Attila  and  a 
Genghis  Khan  ;  because  he  gave  the  reins 
to  an  imagination  directly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  with  which  nevertheless 
his  reason  was  perfectly  acquainted  ;  be¬ 
cause  he  would  not  pause  on  the  day  when 
he  felt  conscious  of  his  inability  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Nature  has  fixed  a  boundary,  be¬ 
yond  which  extravagant  enterprises  cannot 
be  carried  with  prudence.  This  boundary 
the  emperor  reached  in  Spain,  and  he 
overleaped  it  in  Russia.  Had  he  then 
escaped  destruction,  his  inflexible  pre¬ 
sumption  would  have  caused  him  to  find 
elsewhere  a  Baylen  and  a  Moscow. — 
History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula , 
from  the  French  of  General  Foy . 


ROBINSOH  CRUSOES. 

At  one  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Juan 
de  Ampues,  the  pilot  ran  away.  Cifu- 
entes  and  his  crew,  all  equally  ignorant 
of  navigation,  made  sail  for  San  Domin¬ 
go,  were  dismasted  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  driven  in  the  night  upon  the  u  Ser- 
rana”  shoals  ;  the  crew,  a  flask  of  powder 
and  steel,  were  saved,  but  nothing  else. 
They  found  sea-calves  and  birds  upon  the 
island,  and  were  obliged  to  eat  them  raw, 
and  drink  their  blood,  for  there  was  no 
water.  After  some  weeks,  they  made  a 
raft  with  fragments  of  the  wreck,  lashed 
together  with  calf-skin  thongs :  three 
men  went  off  upon  it,  and  were  lost.  Two, 
and  a  boy,  staid  upon  the  island — one  of 
whom,  Moreno,  died  four  days  after¬ 
wards  raving  mad,  having  gnawed  the 
flesh  off  his  arms:  the  survivors,  Master 
John  and  the  boy,  dug  holes  in  the  sand 
with ’tortoise-shells,  and  lined  them  with 
calf-skins  to  catch  the  rain.  Where  the 
vessel  was  wrecked,  they  found  a  stone 
which  served  them  for  a  flint ;  this  invalu¬ 
able  prize  enabled  them  to  make  a  fire. 

Two  men  had  been  living  upon  an¬ 
other  island  tw»  leagues  from  them,  in 
similar  distress,  for  five  years  ;  these  saw 
the  fire,  and  upon  a  raft  joined  their  fel¬ 
low-sufferers.  They  now  built  a  boat 
with  the  fragments  of  the  wreck,  made 
sails  of  calf-skins,  and  caulked  her  with 
their  fat,  mixed  with  charcoal :  one  man 
and  the  boy  went  away  in  her  :  Master 
John,  and  one  whose  name  has  not  been 
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preserved,  would  not  venture  in  her:  they 
made  themselves  coracles  with  skins,  and 
coasted  round  the  shoals,  which  they 
estimated  at  twelve  leagues  long.  At  low 
water  there  were  seventeen  islands,  but 
only  five  which  were  not  sometimes  over¬ 
flowed.  Fish,  turtle,  sea-calves,  birds, 
and  a  root  like  purslane,  was  their  food. 
The  whites  of  turtle-eggs,  when  dried  and 
buried  for  a  fortnight,  turned  to  water, 
which  they  found  good  drink :  five 
months  in  the  year  these  eggs  were  their 
chief  food.  They  clothed  themselves  and 
covered  their  huts  with  calf-skins,  and 
made  an  enclosure  to  catch  fish,  twenty- 
two  fathoms  long,  with  stones  brought 
out  of  the  sea — and  raised  two  towers  in 
the  same  laborious  way,  sixteen  fathoms 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  four  in 
height,  at  the  north  and  south  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  island  :  upon  these  they  made 
fires  as  signals.  To  avoid  the  crabs  and 
snails  which  tormented  them  at  night, 
they  slept  in  the  day  time. 

Three  years  after  the  other  went  way, 
John’s  sufferings  began  to  affect  his  rea¬ 
son  :  in  a  tit  of  despair,  he  applied  to  the 
devil  for  that  relief  his  prayers  had  failed 
to  bring ;  and,  rising  in  the  dark,  he 
fancied  the  devil  was  close  to  the  hut. 
John  awakened  his  companion,  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  crucifix  for  protection,  ran  praying 
to  the  other  end  of  the  island.  About  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  John  thought  he 
heard  his  visiter  again,  but  did  not  see 
him.  And  it  now  pleased  God  to  relieve 
them  :  they  saw  a  ship,  and  made  a  great 
smoke  upon  their  tower,  which  was  seen. 
John  and  his  companion  were  carried  to 
the  Havannah,  where  their  appearance 
and  story  attracted  great  attention.  John 
was  twice  sick  during  the  eight  years, 
both  times  in  August,  and  both  times 
bled  himself. — Southey's  Chronological 
History  of  the  West  Indies. 


FIRST  APPEARANCES  OF  MISS  STE¬ 
PHENS  AND  MR.  KEAN. 

During  this  memorable  era  of  the 
British  Stage,  Mr.  Hazlit  was  engaged 
as  theatrical  reporter  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle ,  newspaper,  then  conducted  by 
Mr.  Perry,  and  printed  on  the  exact  site 
of  the  Mirror  office  :  in  his  Table 
Talk  he  gives  the  following  portraiture  of 
their  theatrical  successes  :  — 

What  squabbles  we  used  to  have  about 
Kean  and  Miss  Stephens,  the  only  thea¬ 
trical  favourites  I  ever  had  !  Mrs.  Bil- 
lington  had  got  some  notion  that  Miss 
Stephens  would  never  make  a  singer,  and 
it  was  the  torment  of  Perry’s  life  (as  he 
told  me  in  confidence)  that  he  could  not 
get  any  two  people  to  be  of  the  same  opi¬ 


nion  on  any  one  point.  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  bringing  nim  my  account  of  her 
first  appearance  in  the  Beggar's  Opera. 
I  have  reason  to  remember  that  article  : 
it  was  almost  the  last  I  ever  wrote  with 
any  pleasure  to  myself.  I  had  been  down 
on  a  visit  to  my  friends  near  Chertsey, 
and,  on  my  return,  had  stopped  at  an 
inn  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  where  I 
had  got  the  Beggar's  Opera ,  and  had 
read  it  overnight.  The  next  day  I  walked 
cheerfully  to  town.  It  was  a  fine  sunny 
morning,  in  the  end  of  autumn,  and  as 
I  repeated  the  beautiful  song,  44  Life 
knows  no  return  of  spring,”  1  meditated 
my  next  day’s  criticism,  trying  to  do  all 
the  justice  I  could  to  so  inviting  a  subject. 
I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  it  by  antici¬ 
pation.  I  had  just  then  begun  to  stam¬ 
mer  out  my  sentiments  on  paper,  and  was 
in  a  kind  of  honey -moon  of  authorship. 

I  deposited  my  account  of  the  play  at 
the  Morning  Chronicle  office  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  went  to  see  Miss  Stephens  as 
Polly.  Those  were  happy  times,  in  which 
she  first  came  out  in  this  character,  in 
Mandane,  where  she  sang  the  delicious 
air,  44  If  o’er  the  cruel  tyrant  Love,”  (so 
as  it  can  never  be  sung  again,)  in  Love  in 
a  Village ,  where  the  scene  opened  with 
her  and  Miss  Matthews  in  a  painted  gar¬ 
den  of  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and 
44  Hope  thou  nurse  of  young  Desire,” 
thrilled  from  two  sweet  voices  in  turn. 
Oh !  may  my  ears  sometimes  still  drink 
the  same  sweet  sounds,  embalmed  with 
the  spirit  of  youth,  of  health,  and 
joy,  but  in  the  thoughts  of  an  instant, 
but  in  a  dream  of  fancy,  and  I  shall 
hardly  need  to  complain  !  When  I  got 
back,  after  the  play,  Perry  called  out, 
with  his  cordial,  grating  voice,  44  Well, 
how  did  she  do  ?”  and  on  my  speaking 
in  high  terms,  answered,  that  44  he  had 
been  to  dine  with  his  friend  the  duke, 
that  some  conversation  had  passed  on  the 
subject,  he  was  afraid  it  was  not  the 
thing,  it  was  not  the  true  sostenuto  style  ; 
but  as  I  had  written  the  article  ”  (holding 
my  peroration  on  the  Beggar's  Opera 
carelessly  in  his  hand)  44  it  might  pass  !” 
I  could  perceive  that  the  rogue  licked 
his  lips  at  it,  and  had  already  in  imagi¬ 
nation  44  bought  golden  opinions  of  all 
sorts  of  people  ”  by  this  very  criticism, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  the  next  day  to 
meet  Miss  Stephens  coming  out  of  the 
editor’s  room,  who  had  been  to  thank  him 
for  his  very  flattering  account  of  her. 

I  was  sent  to  see  Kean  the  first  night 
of  his  performance  of  Shylock,  when 
there  were  about  a  hundred  people  in  the 
pit,  but  from  his  masterly  and  spirited 
delivery  of  the  first  striking  speech,  44  On 
such  a  day  you  called  me  dog,”  &c.  I 
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perceived  it  was  a  hollow  thing.  So  it 
was  .given  out  in  the  Chronicle ,  but 
Perry  was  continually  at  me  as  other  peo¬ 
ple  were  at  him,  and  was  afraid  it  would 
not  last.  It  was  to  no  purpose  I  said 
it  would  last :  yet  I  am  in  the  right 
hitherto.  It  has  been  said,  ridiculously, 
that  Mr.  Kean  was  written  up  in  the 
Chronicle.  I  beg  leave  to  state  my  opi¬ 
nion  that  no  actor  can  be  written  up  or 
down  by  a  paper.  An  author  may  be 
puffed  into  notice,  or  damned  by  criti¬ 
cism,  because  his  book  may  not  have  been 
read.  An  artist  may  be  over-rated,  or 
undeservedly  decried,  because  the  public 
is  not  much  accustomed  to  see  or  judge  of 
pictures.  But  an  actor  is  judged  by  his 
peers,  the  play-going  public,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merits  or  defects. 
The  critic  may  give  the  tone  or  have  a 
casting  voice  where  popular  opinion  is 
divided  ;  but  he  can  no  more  force  that 
opinion  either  way,  or  wrest  it  from  its 
base  in  common-sense  and  feeling,  than 
he  can  move  Stonehenge.  Mr.  Kean  had, 
however,  physical  disadvantages  and 
strong  prejudices  to  encounter,  and  so  far 
the  liberal  and  independent  part  of  the 
press  might  have  been  of  service  in  help¬ 
ing  him  to  his  seat  in  the  public  favour. 


®fje  <S5att)em\ 

*  I  am  hut  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.”—  Walton. 

INSANITY. 

A  French  physician,  in  a  recent  work 
on  the  moral  and  physical  causes  of  in¬ 
sanity,  noticing  the  influence  of  profes¬ 
sions  in  promoting  this  affliction,  brings 
forward  a  curious  table,  showing  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  of  different  professions  in 
a  mass  of  164  lunatics.  It  runs  thus  : — 
merchants,  50  ;  military  men,  33  ;  stu¬ 
dents,  .25  ;  adminislrateurs  et  employes, 
21  ;  advocates,  notaries,  and  men  of  bu¬ 
siness,  10;  artists,  3  ;  chemists,  4  ;  me¬ 
dical  practitioners,  4  ;  farmers,  4  ;  sai¬ 
lors,  3  ;  engineers,  2.  Total  164. 

Never  were  the  afflictions  of  insanity 
more  vividly  portrayed  than  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  from  Churchill's  Epistle  to 
Hogarth  : — 

Sure  ’tis  a  curse  which  angry  fates  im¬ 
pose, 

To  mortify  man’s  arrogance,  that  those 
Who’re  fashioned  of  some  better  sort  of 
clay, 

Must  sooner  than  the  common  herd  decay. 
What  bitter  pangs  must  humble  genius 
feel. 

In  their  last  hour  to  view  a  Swift  and 
Steele ! 


How  must  ill-boding  horrors  fill  their 
breast, 

When  she  beholds  men,  mark’d  above 
the  rest 

For  qualities  most  dear,  plung’d  from 
that  height, 

And  sunk,  deep  sunk,  in  second  child¬ 
hood’s  night  ! 

Are  men  indeed  such  things  ?  and  are  the 
best 

More  subject  to  this  evil  than  the  rest. 

To  drivel  out  whole  years  of  idiot  breath, 

And  sit  die  monuments  of  living  death  ? 

O  galling  circumstance  to  human  pride  ! 

Abasing  thought !  but  not  to  be  deny’d. 

With  curious  art,  the  brain  too  finely 
wrought, 

Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroyed  by 
thought. 

Constant  attention  wears  the  active  mind, 

Blots  out  her  pow'rs  and  leaves  a  blank 
behind. 


macadamization. 

The  cost  of  converting  Regent-street, 
Whitehall-place,  and  Palace-yard,  into 
broken  stone  roads,  hasbeen£6,055  3s.  3d. 
Value  of  old  pavement  taken 
up  and  broken  for  that 
purpose . . £6,787  Is.  0 d. 

£12,842  15  3 


Parliamentary  Papers. 


SILK. 

According  to  a  late  statement  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  the  silk  manufacture  of  Eng¬ 
land  now  reaches  the  enormous  amount  of 
fourteen  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and 
is  consequently  after  cotton,  the  greatest 
staple  of  the  country. 


NEW  LAMP. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  an  ornamental  lamp  was  placed  on 
the  library  table,  the  elegant  transparent 
paintings  and  spiral  devices  of  which  were 
kept  in  rotary  motion  by  the  action  of 
the  current  of  heated  air  issuing  from  the 
chimneys  of  the  lamp,  which  contrivance 
is  well  adapted  to  a  number  of  purposes 
of  ornamental  illumination. 


First  and  last  there  have  been  120,000 
copies  printed  of  “  Domestic  Cookery, 
by  a  Lady,”  (Mrs.  Rundell ;)  and  50,000 
“  Receipt  Book,’’  by  the  same  authoress. 
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palate  at  ^tocftfjolm. 


The  palace  at  Stockholm  is  the  redeem¬ 
ing  grace  of  that  city. — Stockholm  “  not 
being  able  to  boast  any  considerable  place 
or  square,  nor  indeed  any  street  wider 
than  an  English  lane  ;  the  exterior  of  the 
houses  is  dirty,  the  architecture  shabby, 
and  all  strikes  as  very  low  and  confined. 
Yet  the  palace  must  be  excepted  ;  and 
that  is  commanding,  and  in  a  grand  and 
simple  taste.”  Such  is  the  description  of 
Stockholm  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter; 
but,  as  he  admits,  he  had  just  left  the 
city  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  being  proba- 
bly  dazzled  with  the  freshness  of  its 
splendour,  Stockholm  suffered  in  the  con¬ 
trast. 

But  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  is  not  entirely 
unsupported  in  his  opinion.  Mr.  James, 
in  his  interesting  “  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Sweden,  &c.”  published  in  18l(>,  des¬ 
cribes  the  suburbs  of  Stockholm  as 
“  uniting  every  beauty  of  wild  nature, 
with  the  charms  attendant  upon  the  scenes 
of  more  active  life  ;  but  the  examples  of 
architecture  within  the  town,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  mansions  of  the  royal  family, 
are  not  of  a  style  at  all  corresponding 
Vol.  x.  R 


with  these  delightful  environs.  .  The  pri¬ 
vate  houses  make  but  little  show ;  and 
the  general  air  of  the  public  buildings  is 
not  of  the  first  style  of  magnitude,  or  in 
any  way  remarkable  for  good  taste.  One 
point,  however,  may  be  selected,  that 
exhibits  in  a  single  prospect  all  that  the 
capital  can  boast  of  this  description. 
There  is  a  long  bridge  of  granite,  con¬ 
necting  the  city  in  the  centre  with  the 
northern  quarters  of  the  town  :  imme¬ 
diately  at  one  extremity  rises  the  royal 
palace ,  a  large  square  edifice,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  wings,  and  of  the  most  simple 
and  elegant  contour  ;  the  other  extremity 
is  terminated  by  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  forming  the  chief 
object  of  a  square,  that  is  bounded  on 
the  sides  by  handsome  edifices  of  the 
Corinthian  order;  one'  the  palace  of  the 
Princess  Sophia,  the  other  the  Italian 
Opera-house.” 

Mr.  A.  de  Capell  Brooke,  who  visited 
Stockholm  in  the  summer  of  1820,  des¬ 
cribes  the  palace  as  “  a  beautiful  and  con¬ 
spicuous  object,  its  walls  washed  by  the 
Baltic.” — It  is  square,  on  an  elevated 
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ground,  has  a  spacious  court  in  the  centre, 
and  is  in  every  respect  worthy  a  royal 
residence.  Near  the  entrance  are  two 
large  bronze  lions,  which  are  admirably 
executed.  44  The  view  of  the  palace  from 
the  water,”  says  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  44  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Somerset  House,  though  it 
far  exceeds  the  British  structure  in  size, 
magnificence,  and  sound  architecture.” 
It  contains  some  good  paintings,  and  a 
fine  gallery  of  statues,  chiefly  antique, 
collected  by  the  taste  and  munificence  of 
Gustavus  III.  The  Endymion  is  a  chef 
d' oeuvre  of  its  kind,  and  the  Raphael  china 
is  of  infinite  value,  but  a  splendid  example 
of  genius  and  talent  misapplied. 

All  travellers  concur  in  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  site  and  environs  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  in  deprecating  the  mal-appro- 
priation  of  the  former,  Porter  says, 
44  The  situation  of  this  capital  deserves 
finer  edifices.  Like  St.  Petersburg,  it  is 
built  on  islands  ;  seven,  of  different  ex¬ 
tent,  form  its  basis  ;  they  lie  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  Malar  lake.  The  harbour 
is  sufficiently  deep,  even  up  to  the  quay, 
to  receive  the  largest  vessels.  At  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  harbour,  the  streets  rise 
one  above  another  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  with  the  magnificent  pa¬ 
lace,  like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  JEihiop's  ear , 
in  the  centre.” 

Air.  Brooke  describes  the  situation  of 
the  city  as  44  singular  and  even  romantic. 
Built  on  seven  small  rocky  islands, 
it  in  this  respect  resembles  Venice.  A 
great  part  of  the  city,  however,  stands 
upon  the  steep  declivity  of  a  very  high 
hill  ;  houses  rising  over  houses,  so  that, 
to  the  eye,  they  seem  supported  by  one 
another.  Below,  commerce  almost  covers 
the  clear  waters  of  the  Baltic  with  a  tall 
forest  of  masts ;  while  far  above,  and 
crowning  the  whole,  stands  the  command¬ 
ing  church  of  St.  Catherine.  From  the 
top  of  this  the  eye  is  at  first  lost  in  the 
boundless  prospect  of  forest,  lake,  and 
sea,  spreading  all  around :  it  then  looks 
down  upon  Stockholm,  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  water ;  the  royal  palace ; 
and  lastly,  ranges  over  the  forests  of 
pines  extending  themselves  almost  down 
to  the  gates  of  the  city,  spotted  with 
villas,  and  skirted  in  the  most  picturesque 
manner  by  the  numerous  beautiful  lakes, 
which  so  pleasingly  relieve  the  beauties 
of  the  country.  The  other  objects,  which 
will  repay  the  curiosity  of  the  stranger  in 
inspecting  them,  are,  the  royal  palace  ; 
the  military  academy  at  Cartberg ;  the 
arsenal ;  the  senate  house ;  the  llidder- 
holm ,  where  the  kings  of  Sweden  are  in¬ 
terred  ;  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  ; 
the  annual  exhibition  of  paintings;  the 
fine  collection  of  statue  in  the  palace. 


CROSS  FELL,  WESTMORELAND. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

This  mountain  is  situate  near  the  end  of 
a  ridge  of  mountains,  leading  from  Stain- 
more  or  Stonemore,  about  sixteen  miles 
in  length.  It  descends  gradually  from 
Brough  to  the  Grained  Tree,  the  former 
boundary  mark  dividing  Yorkshire  from 
Westmoreland.  Passing  over  several 
mountains,  we  arrive  at  Dufton  Fell,  of 
the  same  ridge. 

At  the  foot  of  this  fell  there  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  little  petrifying  spring,  which  turns 
moss,  or  any  other  porous  matter  which 
may  fall  within  its  vortex,  or  the  steams 
and  vapours  arising  therefrom,  into  hard 
stone,  insomuch  that  upon  the  mouth  of 
it  there  is  a  considerable  hill  of  such  pe¬ 
trifaction. 

Cross  Fell  is  the  highest  mountain  of 
the  whole  ridge,  and  is  bounded  by  a 
small  rivulet  stocked  with  trouts.  This 
was  formerly  called  Fiends’  Fell,  from 
evil  spirits,  which  are  said  to  have  haunted 
its  summit,  44  and  to  have  continued  their 
haunts  and  nocturnal  vagaries  upon  it, 
until  Saint  Austin  erected  a  cross  and 
altar ,  whereon  he  offered  the  holy  eucha- 
rist ,  by  which  he  countercharmed  those 
hellish  fiends,  and  broke  their  haunts.”— 
Robinson'’ s  History  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland ,  1709. 

Since  the  saint  expelled  the  fiends,  the 
mountain  (it  appears)  has  taken  the  name 
of  Cross  Fell,  in  commemoration  of  the 
event. 

There  are  now  existent  seven  stones 
lying  in  a  careless  condition  on  the  top  of 
this  mountain,  as  if  destroyed  by  the 
hand  of  time.  The  stones,  it  is  supposed, 
are  the  remains  of  the  cross  and  altar. 
One  stone  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
rest,  and  they  are  overgrown  with  moss. 

I  have  heard  many  of  the  traditions 
which  are  very  current,  but  all  such  hyper¬ 
boles,  that  were  I  to  give  one,  the  reader 
would  be  convulsed  with  laughter.  I 
trust,  sir,  if  you  have  any  travellers 
among  your  numerous  readers,  they  will 
give  this  a  further  investigation,  and  I 
(as  well  as  yourself,  doubtless)  shall  be 
happy  to  learn  the  result. 

Four’s,  &c.  W.  H.  FI. 


SALMON  KIPPERING, 

1ST  DUMBARTONSHIRE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Salmon  are  caught  in  less  or  greater 
abundance  in  all  the  rivers  of  this  county. 
The  salmon-fisheries  of  Loehlomond  and 
the  Leven  are  of  considerable  value.  In 
several  parts  of  the  county  salmon  are 
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cured  in  a  peculiar  manner,  called  kip¬ 
pering  ;  and  throughout  Scotland  kip¬ 
pered  salmon  is  a  favourite  dish.  Jt  is 
practised  here  in  the  following  manner  : 
— All  the  blood  is  taken  from  the  fish 
immediately  after  it  is  killed  ;  this  is  done 
by  cutting  the  gills.  It  is  then  cut  up 
the  back  on  each  side  the  bone,  or  chine, 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  bone  is 
taken  out,  but  the  tail,  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  bone,  is  left ;  the  head  is 
cut  off ;  all  the  entrails  aie  taken  out,  but 
the  skin  of  the  belly  is  left  uncut  ;  the 
fish  is  then  laid,  with  the  skin  undermost, 
on  a  beard,  and  is  well  rubbed  and  covered 
over  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  common  salt  and  Jamaica  pepper. 
Some  of  this  mixture  is  carefully  spread 
under  the  fins  to  prevent  them  from  cor¬ 
rupting,  which  they  sometimes  do,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  weather  is  warm.  A  board 
with  a  large  slone  is  sometimes  laid  upon 
the  fish,  with  a  view  to  make  the  salt 
penetrate  more  effectually.  In  some  places, 
as  Dumbarton,  instead  of  a  flat  board,  a 
shallow  wooden  trough  is  used,  by  which 
means  the  brine  is  kept  about  the  fish  ; 
sometimes  two  or  three  salmon  are  kip¬ 
pered  together  in  the  same  vessel,  one 
being  laid  upon  the  other.  The  fish,  with 
the  board  or  trough,  is  set  in  a  cool  place 
for  two  or  three  days  ;  it  is  then  removed 
from  the  board,  and  again  rubbed  with 
salt  and  pepper ;  after  which  it  is  hung 
up  by  the  tail,  and  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  or  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Care  is 
previously  taken  to  stretch  out  the  fish  by 
means  of  small  sticks  or  hoops  placed 
across  it  from  side  to  side.  After  it  has 
remained  in  the  heat  a  few  days,  it  is  hung 
up  in  a  dry  place  till  used.  Some  people, 
in  order  to  give  the  kipper  a  peculiar 
taste,  highly  relished  by  not  a  few,  care¬ 
fully  smoke  it  with  peat  reek,  or  the  reek 
of  juniper  bushes.  This  is  commonly 
done  by  hanging  it  up  so  near  a  chimney 
in  which  peats  or  juniper  bushes  are 
burnt,  as  to  receive  the  smoke  ;  there  it 
remains  two  or  three  weeks,  by  which 
time  it  generally  acquires  the  required 
flavour.  T.  S.  W. 


DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR. 

(  Concluded  from  page  22*1.) 

Debt  is  obligation,  and  u  obligation,” 
says  Hobbes,  u  is  thraldom.”  This  will 
be  evident  if  we  once  consider  to  what  a 
variety  of  mean  shifts  the  state  of  being 
in  debt  exposes  us.  It  sits  like  fetters  of 
iron  on  conscience ;  but  as  old  offenders 
often  whistle  to  the  clanking  of  their 
chains,  so  rogues  lighten  their  hearts  by 
increasing  their  debts.  It  destroys  free- 
H  2 


tlom,  inasmuch  as  a  debtor  is  his  credi¬ 
tor’s  slave  ;  and,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  his  range  may  be  reduced  to  a 
few  square  feet,  and  his  view  prescribed 
by  a  few  cubits  of  brick  walls  ;  and,  hu¬ 
miliating  as  this  may  appear,  it  sits 
lightly  on  the  majority,  since,  even  the 
brawlers  for  liberty,  forgetting  “  the  air 
they  breathe,”  arc  often  to  be  found  with¬ 
in  its  pale;  but  in  this  case  they  also 
forget,  that  being  in  legal  debt  is  less  ve¬ 
nial  than  many  other  sins,  since  it  cannot 
be  cleared  by  any  appeals  to  argument,  or 
settled  by  shades  of  opinion.  Subterfuge, 
lying,  and  loss  of  liberty,  are  not  all  the 
miseries  of  a  conscious  debtor  :  in  the 
world  he  resembles  a  prisoner  at  large  ; 
he  walks  many  circuitous  miles  to  avoid 
being  dunned,  and  would  sooner  iueet  a 
mad  dog  than  an  angry  creditor.  He 
lives  in  a  sort  of  abeyance ,  and  sinks 
under  shame  when  caught  enjoying  an 
undue  luxury.  In  short,  he  is  cramped 
in  all  his  enjoyments,  and  considers  his 
fellow,  out  of  debt,  as  great  as  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  the  celestial  empire,  after  whose  re¬ 
past  other  kings  may  dine.  Hence  ensue 
repining  and  envy  :  he  fancies  himself 
slighted  by  the  world,  and,  in  return,  he 
cares  not  for  the  opinion  of  the  world  ; 
his  energies  waste,  and  he  falls. 

These  sufferings,  however,  appertain 
but  to  one  class  of  debtors.  •  There  are 
others  who  scorn  such  compunctious  visi¬ 
tations,  and  set  all  laws  of  conscience  at 
defiance.  They  press  into  their  service 
all  the  aids  of  cunning,  and  travel  on  by¬ 
roads  of  the  world  till  they  are  bronzed 
enough  for  its  highway.  Their  memories 
are  like  mirrors,  and  their  debts  like 
breathings  on  them,  which  vanish  the 
same  moment  they  are  produced.  They 
look  on  mankind  as  a  large  family,  and 
the  world  as  a  large  storehouse,  or  open 
house,  where  they  have  a  claim  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  wants.  They  clear  their 
consciences  by  maintaining,  that  what  is 
parted  with  is  not  lost,  and  foster  their 
hopes  with  the  idea  of  its  reversion.  They 
think  those  who  can  ride  ought  not  to 
walk  ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  men  have 
the  option  of  such  chances  of  good-for¬ 
tune.  With  this  laxity  of  principle  they 
quarter  themselves  on  the  credulity  of  ex¬ 
tortionate  tradesmen,  and  the  good-na¬ 
tured  simplicity  of  friends  or  associates. 
If,  perchance,  they  possess  any  excel¬ 
lence  above  their  society,  they  consider  it 
as  a  redeeming  grace  for  their  importuni¬ 
ties,  and,  calculating  on  the  vulgarism 
ad  caplandum ,  that  what  is  dearest  bought 
is  most  prized,  they  make  their  friends 
pay  freely  for  their  admiration.  Nor  are 
such  admirers  willing  to  break  the  spell 
by  which  they  are  bound,  since,  by  their 
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unqualified  approval  they  sanction,  and 
flatter  the  man  of  their  party,  to  their 
mutual  ruin  ;  for,  as  Selden  observes, 

“  he  who  will  keep  a  monkey  should 
surely  pay  for  the  glasses  he  breaks.” 

Prone  as  men  are  to  the  crooked  path, 
and  still  more  apt  as  the  weak  and  igno¬ 
rant  are  to  indulge  them  in  such  a  course, 
perhaps  the  love  of  principle  is  as  strong 
in  men’s  hearts  as  it  ever  will  be.  Of 
times  gone  by,  we  must  not  here  speak  ; 
because  the  amor  patrice  has  long  since 
shifted  to  amor  nummi ,  and  naked  honesty 
has  learned  the  decency  of  dress.  There 
have  been  profligates  in  all  ages  ;  but  the 
world,  though  sometimes  a  severe  mas¬ 
ter,  ruins  as  many  by  its  deceitful  indul¬ 
gence,  as  by  its  ill-timed  severity.  Good 
fellows  are  usually  the  worst  treated  by 
the  world  allowing  them  to  go  beyond 
their  tether,  and  then  cutting  them  off 
out  of  harm’s  way.  Nothing  but  an  ear¬ 
lier  discipline  can  improve  us  ;  for  so  ha¬ 
bitual  is  debt,  that  the  boy  who  forestals 
his  pocket-money  uses  it  as  a  step-ladder 
to  mortgaging  his  estate.  The  sufferers, 
in  such  cases,  are  generally  shut  up  in 
prisons  or  poor-houses,  to  afflict  or  con¬ 
sole  each  other  as  their  sensibilities  may 
direct ;  and  thus  the  salutary  lessons, 
which  their  condition  might  afford,  is  lost 
to  the  world.  Neither  are  such  scenes 
of  real  misery  courted  by  mankind  ;  the 
nearest  semblances  which  they  can  bear 
being  in  the  sentimentalities  of  the  stage, 
encumbered  as  they  often  are  by  over¬ 
strained  fiction  and  caricature.  On  the 
contrary,  a  walk  through  those  recepta¬ 
cles  of  human  woe,  and  the  little  histories 
of  their  inmates,  will  often  furnish  as 
many  lessons  of  morality  and  world- 
knowledge  as  will  suffice  us  for  life.  We 
may  there  see  the  rapacious  creditor  at 
the  same  goal  with  the  unfortunate  debtor, 
whom  he  has  hunted  through  life,  suppli¬ 
cating  mercy  which  he  never  exercised, 
and  vainly  attempting  to  recant  a  course 
of  cruelty  and  persecution,  by  mixing  up 
his  merited  sufferings  with  the  distresses 
of  his  abused  companions. 

Goldsmith  has  said,  that  “  every  man 
is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune and 
perhaps  there  are  few  men,  who,  in  the 
moments  of  their  deepest  suffering,  have 
not  felt  the  force  of  this  assertion.  In 
high  life,  embarrassments  are  generally 
to  be  attributed  to  the  love  of  gambling, 
prodigality,  or  some  such  sweeping  vice, 
which  no  station  can  control.  Bank¬ 
ruptcies,  or  failures  in  trade,  being  com¬ 
mon  occurrences,  are  seldom  traced  to 
their  origin,  too  often  found  to  be  in  ex¬ 
pensive  habits,  and  overreaching  or  mis¬ 
guided  speculations,  and  sometimes  in 
the  treachery  and  villany  of  partners  ;  and, 


amidst  this  bad  system,  so  nicely  is  cre¬ 
dit  balanced,  that  a  run  of  ill  luck,  or  a 
mere  idle  whisper,  is  often  known  to  de¬ 
stroy  commercial  character  of  a  century’s 
growth.  But  in  these  cases  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  reputation  of  the  par¬ 
ties  has  probably  been  already  endan¬ 
gered  by  some  great  stretch  of  enterprize, 
calculated  to  excite  envy  or  suspicion. 

Debts  of  fashion,  or  those  contracted 
in  high  life,  are  usually  the  most  unjust, 
probably  the  result  of  honesty  being  more 
a  virtue  of  necessity  than  of  choice,  and  of 
the  disgraceful  system  of  imposing  on  the 
extravagant  and  wealthy.  Experience, 
it  is  granted,  is  a  treasure  which  fools 
must  purchase  at  a  high  price  ;  but  how¬ 
ever  largely  we  may  hold  possession  of 
that  commodity,  it  will  not  excuse  that 
scheme  of  bare-weight  honesty,  which 
some  are  apt  to  make  the  standard  of 
their  dealings  with  the  rich.  A  man  of 
family,  partly  from  indiscretion,  and 
from  various  other  causes,  becomes  em¬ 
barrassed  ;  the  clamours  of  his  creditors 
soon  magnify  his  luxuries,  but  not  a 
word  is  said  about  their  innumerable  ex¬ 
tortions,  in  the  shape  of  commissions, 
per-centages,  and  other  licensed  modifi¬ 
cations  of  cheatery,  nor  are  they  reckoned 
to  the  advantage  of  the  debtor.  These 
may  be  practices  of  experience,  custom, 
and  money-getting,  but  they  are  not  rules 
of  conscience.  In  truth,  there  is  not  a 
more  painful  scene  than  the  ruin  of  a 
young  man  of  family.  There  is  so  much 
vice  and  unprincipled  waste  opposed  to 
indignant  and  rapacious  clamjour,  often 
accompanied  with  idle  jests.  Here  again 
is  food  for  the  vitiated  appetites  of  scan¬ 
dalmongers,  and  that  miserable  but  nu¬ 
merous  portion  of  mankind,  who  rejoice 
at  the  fail  of  a  superior.  The  name  of 
debtor  is  an  odium  which  a  proud  spirit 
can  but  ill  support ;  cunning  and  avarice 
come  in  a  thousand  shapes,  not  to  retrieve 
lost  credit,  but  to  swell  the  list  of  embar¬ 
rassments  ; — friends  have  fled  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  crisis,  and  associates  appear 
but  to  pluck  the  poor  victim  of  the 
wrecks  of  his  fortune  !  Absenteeism,  the 
curse  of  England,  is  the  only  alternative 
of  wretched  and  humiliating  imprison¬ 
ment.  An  entire  change  of  habit  ensues : 
ease  and  elegance  of  manners  dwindle  into 
coldness  and  neglect,  liberality  to  mean¬ 
ness,  and  good-natured  simplicity  to  chi¬ 
canery  and  cunning.  In  society,  loo,  how 
changed  ;  once  the  gay  table  companion, 
full  of  gallantry  and  wit,  now  solitary 
and  dejected,  with  the  weeds  of  discom¬ 
fort  and  despair  rankling  around  his 
heart.  If  fortune  ever  enable  him  to  re¬ 
generate  from  such  obscurity,  perhaps 
custom  may  have  habituated  him  to  pri- 
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vation  till  the  return  of  comfort  serves 
little  more  than  to  awaken  recollections 
of  past  error  or  obligation,  and  to  em¬ 
bitter  future  enjoyment.  Such  a  change 
may,  however,  empower  him  to  adjust 
his  conscience  with  men,  of  all  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  most  valuable  ;  notwithstanding 
that  the  world  is  readier  to  exaggerate 
error,  than  recognise  such  sterling  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  alike  obvious,  that  men  who 
are  under  the  stigma  of  debt,  do  not  en¬ 
joy  that  ease  which  they  are  commonly 
thought  to  possess.  The  horrors  of  de- 
pendance,  in  all  its  afflicting  shapes,  are 
known  to  visit  them  hourly,  although  in 
some  instances,  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and 
affected  gaiety  may  enable  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  happy  ;  and  ofttimes  would  they  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  these  fallacies, 
and  thus  become  reformed,  were  it  not 
for  the  rigour  of  persecution,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  reckless  of  all  that  may  ensue, 
and  callous  to  the  honourable  distinctions 
of  man.  This  of  a  truth,  is  tampering 
with  human  weakness,  and  is  too  often 
known  to  prove  the  upshot  of  industry, 
by  sacrificing  principle  to  vindictive  pas¬ 
sion. 

That  a  system  of  debt  is  identified 
with  the  existence  and  framework  of  all 
commercial  republics,  is  well  known ; 
else,  genius  would  cease  to  be  fostered, 
enterprise  would  be  cramped,  and  indus¬ 
try  wither  on  her  own  soil.  Nevertheless, 
the  system  may  be  so  extended,  as  to  be¬ 
get  indifference  for  the  future  and  neg¬ 
lect  of  our  present  concerns,  which  leads 
to  gradual  ruin.  Time  “  travels  at  di¬ 
vers  paces,”  but  with  none  more  quickly 
than  the  unprepared  debtor  ;  and  he  who 
allows  his  debts  to  get  the  start  of  his 
fortune,  lives  upon  other  men’s  estates, 
and  must  accordingly  become  the  slave  of 
their  passions  and  prejudices  :  in  truth, 
he  may  be  thus  said  to  be  parting  with  his 
existence  by  piece-meal.  Hence,  he  be- 
becomes  a  kind  of  convict  in  society — his 
debts  resembling  a  log  of  wood  chained  to 
his  body,  and  a  brand-mark  on  his  con¬ 
science.  Thus  pent  up  with  fear  and  dis¬ 
quietude,  his  imprisonment  is  twofold, 
and  being  an  enemy  to  his  own  peace,  he 
is  apt  to  imagine  all  men  to  be  leagued 
against  him.  If  his  debts  are  those  of 
youth,  his  old  age  will  probably  resemble 
the  sequel  to  revelry,  when  appetite  is 
fled  to  make  way  for  disgust  and  spleen  : 
and  he  dies — in  debt.  Mark  the  lament¬ 
able  scenes  that  follow,  when  the  pride 
of  inheritance  sinks  before  the  unsparing 
hand  of  the  usurer,  or  extortionate  mort¬ 
gagee. 
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SIR  LUMLEt  SKEFFINGTOK. 

Sir  Lumley  St.  George  Skeffing- 
ton  was  the  dandy  of  the  olden  time,  and 
a  kinder,  better-hearted  man,  never  exist¬ 
ed.  He  is  a  person  of  some  taste  in  litera¬ 
ture,  and  of  polished  manners,  nor  has  his 
long  intercourse  with  fashionable  society 
at  all  affected  that  simplicity  of  character 
for  which  he  ha3  been  remarkable.  He 
was  a  true  dandy  :  and  much  more  than 
that,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman.  I  re¬ 
member,  long  long  since,  entering  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  when  I  observed  a  per¬ 
son  holding  the  door  to  let  me  pass ; 
deeming  him  to  be  one  of  the  box-keepers, 
I  was  about  to  nod  my  thanks :  when  I 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  was  Skef- 
fington,  who  had  thus  goodnaturedly  ho¬ 
noured  a  stranger  by  his  attention.  We 
with  some  difficulty  obtained  seats  in  a 
box,  and  I  was  indebted  to  accident  for 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  evenings  I  re¬ 
member  to  have  passed. 

1  remember  visiting  the  Opera,  when 
late  dinners  were  the  rage,  and  the  hour 
of  refection  was  carried  far  into  the  night. 
I  was  again  placed  near  the  fugleman  of 
fashion  (for  to  his  movements  wrere  all 
eyes  directed :  and  his  sanction  deter¬ 
mined  the  accuracy  of  all  conduct).  He 
bowed  from  box  to  box,  until  recognising 
one  of  his  friends  in  the  lower  tier,  “  Tem¬ 
ple,”  he  exclaimed,  drawling  out  his 
weary  words,  “  at — what — hour — do — 
you — dine — to-day  ?”  It  had  gone  half¬ 
past  eleven  when  he  spoke  I 

I  saw  him  once  enter  St.  James’s 
Church,  having  at  the  door  taken  a  pon¬ 
derous  red-morocco  prayer-book  from 
his  servant ;  but,  although  prominently 
placed  in  the  centre  aisle,  the  pew-opener 
never  offered  him  a  seat;  and,  stranger 
still,  none  of  his  many  friends  beckoned 
him  to  a  place.  Others,  in  his  rank  of 
life,  might  have  been  disconcerted  at  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed :  but 
Skeffington  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  be  in  any  way  disturbed  ;  so  he  seated 
himself  upon  the  bench  between  two  aged 
female  paupers,  and  most  reverently  did 
he  go  through  the  service,  sharing  with 
the  ladies  his  book,  the  print  of  which 
was  more  favourable  to  their  devotions 
than  their  own  diminutive  Liturgies. 

New  Monthly  Mayazine. 


MARQ.FESS  OF  CLEVELAND. 

In  the  Gazette  of  September  17,  1827,  is 
registered  the  grant  of  the  title  of  Marquess 
of  Cleveland  to  the  Earl  of  Darlington. 
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The  noble  Earl  probably  selected  the 
title  of  “  Cleveland”  in  consequence  of 
liis  representing  the  extinct  Dukes  of 
Cleveland.  King  Charles  the  Second,  on 
the  3rd  of  August,  1670,  created  his 
mistress,  Barbara  Villiers,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William,  second  Viscount 
Grandison  in  Ireland,  and  wife  of  Roger 
Palmer,  Earl  of  Castlemaine,  Baroness 
.Nonsuch,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Southampton,  and  Duchess  of 
Cleveland ,  with  remainder  to  two  of  her 
natural  sons  by  the  King,  Charles  Fitz 
Roy,  and  George  Fitz  Roy,  who  was 
created  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1674, 
but  died  s.  p.,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of 
their  bodies  lawfully  begotten  respectively. 
The  Duchess  died  in  1709,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  her  eldest  son,  Charles,  who 
had  been  before  created  Duke  of  South¬ 
ampton.  He  had  issue,  three  sons :  Wil¬ 
liam,  his  successor  in  his  honours ;  Charles, 
and  Henry,  who  both  died  s.  P. ;  and 
three  daughters,  Barbara,  who  died  un¬ 
married  ;  Grace  ;  and  Ann ;  who  was  the 
wife  of  Francis  Paddy,  Esquire,  and  had 
issue. 

Grace,  the  Duke’s  second  daughter, 
married  Henry,  first  Earl  of  Darlington  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  her  brother  William, 
second  and  last  Duke  of  Cleveland,  s.  p., 
in  1774,  her  son,  Henry,  second  Earl  of 
Darlington,  the  father  of  the  present  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Cleveland,  became  one  of  the 
representatives  of  that  family.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  fact,  that  the  attainder  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Vane  should 
never  have  been  reversed,  though  his  son 
was  created  a  Baron,  his  great-grandson  a 
Viscount  and  Earl,  and  his  great-great- 
great-grandson  a  Marquess.  The  only 
Individual  on  whom  the  title  of  Cleveland 
has  been  conferred,  besides  Barbara  Vil¬ 
liers  and  her  descendants,  was  Thomas, 
fourth  Lord  Wentworth,  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Cleveland  in  February,  1626; 
but  it  became  extinct  on  his  death,  8.  r.  m>, 

in  1667- 

Retrospective  Review . 


DIRTY  PEOPLE. 

A  dirty  dog  is  a  nuisance  not  to  be 

borne.  But  here  the  question  arises, _ 

who — what — is  a  dirty  dog  ?  Now  there 
are  men  (no  women)  naturally — necessa¬ 
rily — dirty.  They  are  not  dirty  by  chance 
or  accident — say  twice  or  thrice  per  diem 
- — but  they  are  always  dirty — at  all  times 
and  in  all  places — and  never  and  nowhere 
more  disgustingly  so  than  when  figged  out 
for  going  to  church.  It  is  in  the  skin — 
in  the  blood— in  the  flesh — and  in  the 
bone— that  with  such  the  disease  of  dirt 


more  especially  lies.  We  beg  pardon, 
no  less  in  the  hair.  Now  such  persons 
do  not  know  that  they  are  dirty — that 
they  are  unclean  beasts.  On  the  contrary, 
they  often  think  themselves  pinks  of  pu¬ 
rity — incarnations  of  carnations — imper¬ 
sonations  of  moss-roses — the  spiritual 
essences  of  lilies,  u  imparadised  in  form 
of  that  sweet  flesh.”  Now,  were  such 
persons  to  change  their  linen  every  half 
hour  night  and  day,  that  is,  were  they  to 
put  on  forty-eight  clean  shirts  in  the 
twenty-four  hours, — and  it  would  not  be 
reasonable,  perhaps,  to  demand  more  of 
them, — yet  though  we  cheerfully  grant 
that  one  and  all  of  the  shirts  would 
be  dirty,  we  as  sulkily  deny  that  at  any 
given  moment  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  over  again,  the  wearer  would  be  clean. 
He  would  be  just  every  whit  and  bit  as 
dirty  as  if  he  had  known  but  one  single 
shirt  all  his  life  —and  firmly  believed  his 
to  be  the  only  shirt  in  the  universe. 

Men,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are — and,  thank  God,  in  great  numbers — 
who  are  naturally  so  clean,  that  we  defy 
you  to  make  them  bond  fide  dirty.  You 
may  as  well  drive  down  a  duck  into  a 
dirty  puddle,  and  expect  lasting  stains  on 
its  pretty  plumage.  Pope  says  the  same 
thing  of  swans  —  that  is,  poets — when 
speaking  of  Aaron  Hill  diving  into  the 
ditch — 

“  He  bears  no  tokens  of  the  sabler  streams, 

But  soars  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames.” 

Pleasant  people  of  this  kind  of  consti¬ 
tution  you  see  going  about  of  a  morning 
rather  in  dishabille — hair  uncombed  haply 
• — face  and  hands  even  unwashed — and 
shirt  with  a  somewhat  day-before-yester- 
dayish  hue.  Yet  are  they,  so  far  from 
being  dirty,  at  once  felt,  seen,  and  smelt,  to 
be  among  the  very  cleanest  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects.  The  moment  you  shake  hands 
with  them,  you  feel  in  the  firm  flesh  of  palm 
and  finger  that  their  heart’s  blood  circu¬ 
lates  purely  and  freely  from  the  point  of  the 
highest  hair  on  the  apex  of  the  pericra¬ 
nium,  to  the  edge  of  the  nail  on  the  large 
toe  of  the  right  foot.  Their  eyes  are  as 
clean  as  unclouded  skies — the  apples  on 
their  cheeks  are  like  those  on  the  tree — 
what  need,  in  either  case,  of  rubbing  off 
dust  or  dew  with  a  towel  ?  What  though, 
from  sleeping  without  a  night-cap,  their 
hair  may  be  a  little  toosey  ?  It  is  not 
dim — dull — oily — like  half-withered  sea¬ 
weeds  !  It  will  soon  comb  itself  with 
the  fingers  of  the  west  wind — that  tent¬ 
like  tree  its  toilette— its  mirror  that  pool 
of  the  clear-flowing  Tweed. 

Irishmen  are  generally  sweet — at  least 
in  their  own  green  isle. — So  are  Scotchmen. 
Whereas,  blindfolded,  take  a  cockney’s 
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hand,  immediately  after  it  has  been  washed 
and  scented,  and  put  it  to  your  nose — and 
you  will  begin  to  be  apprehensive  that 
some  practical  wit  has  substituted  in  lieu 
of  the  sonnet-scribbling  bunch  of  little 
fetid  lives,  the  body  of  some  chicken- 
butcher  of  a  weasel,  that  died  of  the 
plague.  We  have  seen  as  much  ot  what 
is  most  ignorantly  and  malignantly  deno¬ 
minated  dirt — one  week’s  earth — washed 
off  the  feet  of  a  pretty  young  girl  on  a 
Saturday  night,  at  a  single  sitting,  in  the 
little  rivulet  that  runs  almost  round  about 
her  father’s  hut,  as  would  have  served  a 
cockney  to  raise  his  mignionette  in,  or 
his  crop  of  cresses.  How  beautifully 
glowed  the  crimson-snow  of  the  singing 
creature’s  new-washed  feet ! 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  hurried  re¬ 
marks,  that  there  is  more  truth  than  Ur. 
Kitchiner  was  aware  of  in  his  apophthegm 
— that  a  clean  skin  may  be  regarded  as 
next  in  efficacy  to  a  clear  conscience. 
But  the  doctor  had  but  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  words — 
clean  skin — his  observation  being  not  even 
skin-deep.  A  wash-hand  basin — a  bit  of 
soap — and  a  coarse  towel — he  thought 
would  give  a  cockney  on  Ludgate-hill  a 
clean  skin — just  as  many  good  people 
think  that  a  Bible,  a  prayer-book,  and  a 
long  sermon  can  give  a  clear  conscience  to 
a  criminal  in  Newgate.  The  cause  of 
the  evil,  in  both  cases,  lies  too  deep  for 
tears.  Millions  of  men  and  women  pass 
through  nature  to  eternity  clean-skinned 
and  pious — with  slight  expense  either  in 
soap  or  sermons  ;  while  millions  more, 
with  much  week-day  bodily  scrubbing, 
and  much  Sabbath  spiritual  sanctification, 
are  held  in  bad  odour  here,  while  they 
live,  by  those  who  happen  to  sit  near 
them,  and  finally  go  out  like  the  snuff  of 
a  candle _ Blackwood's  Magazine. 


QUACKERY. 

A  SHORT  time  since  a  soi-disant  doctor 
sold  water  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  which 
was  to  cure  all  complaints,  if  taken  at  the 
time  when  the  angel  visited  the  parent 
spring,  on  which  occasion  the  doctor’s 
bottled  water  manifested,  he  said,  its 
sympathy  with  its  fount  by  its  perturba¬ 
tion.  Hundreds  purchased  the  Bethesda- 
water,  and  watched  for  the  commotion 
and  the  consequence,  with  the  result  to 
be  expected.  At  last  one,  less  patient 
than  the  rest,  went  to  the  doctor,  and 
complained  that  though  he  had  kept  his 
eye  constantly  on  the  water  for  a  whole 
year,  he  had  never  yet  discovered  any¬ 
thing  like  the  signs  of  an  angel  in  his 
bottle. 

u  That’s  extremely  strange,”  exclaimed 


the  doctor.  “  What  sized  bottle  did  you 
buy,  sir  ?” 

Patient _ u  A  half-guinea-onc,  doc¬ 

tor.” 

Doctor. — u  Oh,  that  accounts  for  it. 
The  half-guinea  boftles  contain  so  small 
a  quantity  of  the  invaluable  Bethesda- 
water,  that  the  agitation  is  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  but  if  you  buy  a  five-guinea 
bottle,  and  watoh  it  well,  you  will  in  due 
season  see  the  commotion  quite  plain, 
sympathizing  with  that  of  the  pool  when 
visited  by  the  angel.” 

The  patient  bought  the  five  guinea 
bottle  as  advised,  and  kept  a  sharp  look 
out  for  the  angel  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

London  Magazine. 


HANGING  BY  DESIRE. 

Some  few  years  ago,  two  fellows  were 
observed  by  a  patrol  sitting  on  a  lamp- 
post  in  the  New  Road,  and  on  closely 
watching  them,  he  discovered  that  one  was 
tying  up  the  other  (who  offered  no  resist¬ 
ance)  by  the  neck.  The  patrol  interfered, 
to  prevent  such  a  strange  kind  of  murder, 
and  was  assailed  by  both,  and  pretty 
considerably  beaten  for  his  good  offices. 
The  watchmen,  however,  poured  in,  and 
the  parties  were  secured.  On  examina¬ 
tion  the  next  morning,  it  appeared  that 
the  men  had  been  gambling  ;  that  one 
had  lost  all  his  money  to  the  other,  and 
had  at  last  proposed  to  stake  his  clothes. 
The  winner  demurred  ;  observing,  that 
he  could  not  strip  his  adversary  naked,  in 
the  event  of  his  losing.  u  Oh,”  replied 
the  other,  “  do  not  give  yourself  any 
uneasiness  about  that.  If  I  lose,  I  shall 
be  unable  to  live,  and  you  shall  hang  me, 
and  take  my  clothes  after  I  am  dead  ;  as 
I  shall  then,  you  know,  have  no  occasion 
for  them.”  The  proposed  arrangement 
was  assented  to  ;  and  the  fellow,  having 
lost,  was  quietly  submitting  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  patrol,  whose  impertinent  interference 
he  so  angrily  resented. — Ibid. 
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TRIAL  OF  CHARLES  I. 

On  the  morning  of  Jan.  20th,  1G48, 
towards  noon,  the  High  Court,  having 
first  held  its  secret  sitting  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
final  details  of  its  mission.  Prayers  were 
scarcely  over,  before  it  was  announced 
that  the  king,  borne  in  a  close  sedan  be¬ 
tween  two  rows  of  soldiers,  was  on  the 
point  of  making  his  appearance.  Crom¬ 
well  ran  to  the  windows,  and  as  suddenly 
hastened  back,  pale  yet  highly  excited — 
u  He  is  here,  he  is  here,  sirs ;  the  hour 
for  this  grand  affair  draws  nigh.  Decide 
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promptly,  I  beseech  you,  what  you  intend 
to  reply ;  for  he  will  instantly  inquire  in 
whose  name  and  by  what  authority  you 
presume  to  try  him.”  No  one  making 
any  reply,  Henry  Martin  at  length  ob¬ 
served — 44  In  the  name  of  the  Commons 
assembled  in  Parliament,  and  of  all  the 
good  people  of  England.”  To  this  no 
objection  was  made.  The  court  proceeded 
in  solemn  procession  towards  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall,  the  President  Bradshaw  at  its 
head ;  before  him  were  borne  the  mace 
and  sword ;  and  sixteen  officers  armed 
with  partisans,  preceded  the  court.  The 
President  took  his  place  in  an  arm-chair 
adorned  with  crimson  velvet  ;  at  his  feet 
sat  the  clerk,  near  a  table  covered  with  a 
rich  Turkey  carpet,  and  upon  which  were 
placed  the  mace  and  sword.  On  the  right 
and  left  appeared  the  members  of  the 
court  upon  seats  of  scarlet  cloth  ;  while 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  hall  stood  the 
guards,  all  armed,  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  tribunal.  The  court  being  installed, 
all  the  doors  were  thrown  optn  ;  the  crowd 
rushed  into  the  hall.  Silence  being  re¬ 
stored,  the  act  of  the  Commons  appoint¬ 
ing  the  court  was  read,  the  names  were 
called  over,  and  sixty -nine  members  were 
found  to  be  present.  44  Sergeant,”  said 
Bradshaw,  44  let  the  prisoner  be  brought 
forward  !” 

The  king  appeared  under  guard  of 
Colonel  Hacker  and  thirty-two  officers. 
An  arm-chair,  adorned  with  crimson  vel¬ 
vet,  was  in  readiness  for  him  at  the  bar. 
He  came  forward  ;  lixed  a  long  and  severe 
look  upon  the  court,  and  seated  himself 
without  taking  off  his  hat.  Suddenly  he 
rose,  looked  round  at  the  guard  upon  the 
left,  and  at  the  spectators  upon  the  right 
of  the  hall ;  again  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
his  judges,  and  then  sat  down,  amidst  the 
general  silence  of  the  court. 

Bradshaw  rose  instantly:. — 44  Charles 
Stuart,  King  of  England,  the  English 
Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  evils  that 
have  fallen  upon  this  nation,  and  of  which 
you  are  considered  the  chief  author,  are 
resolved  to  inquire  into  this  sanguinary 
crime.  With  this  view  they  have  insti¬ 
tuted  this  High  Court  of  Justice,  before 
which  you  are  summoned  this  day.  You 
will  now  hear  the  charges  to  be  preferred 
against  you.” 

The  Attorney  General  Coke  now  rose. 
44  Silence  J”  exclaimed  the  king,  at  the 
same  time  touching  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  his  cane.  Coke,  surprised  and  irri¬ 
tated,  turned  round  ;  the  handle  of  the 
king’s  cane  fell  off,  and  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  he  appeared  deeply  affected.  None 
of  his  attendants  were  at  hand  to  take  it 
up  ;  he  stooped  and  picked  it  up  himself, 


and  then  resumed  his  seat.  Coke  pro- 
ceeded  to  read  the  act  imputing  to  the 
king  all  the  evils  arising  first  out  of  his 
tyranny,  subsequently  from  the  war  ;  and 
requiring  that  he  should  be  bound  to 
reply  to  the  charges,  and  that  judgment 
should  be  pronounced  against  him  as  a 
tyrant,  a  traitor,  and  a  murderer. 

During  this  time,  the  king  continued 
seated,  directing  his  eyes  towards  his 
judges,  or  towards  the  spectators,  without 
betraying  any  emotion.  Once  he  rose ; 
turned  his  back  upon  the  court  to  see 
what  was  passing  behind  him,  and  again 
sat  down  with  an  expression  at  once  of 
inquisitiveness  and  indifference  in  his 
manner.  Upon  hearing  the  words  : 
44  Charles  Stuart,  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and 
murderer,”  he  laughed,  though  he  still 
remained  silent. 

The  act  being  read,  44  Sir,”  said  Brad¬ 
shaw,  44  you  have  now  heard  the  act  of 
accusation  against  you  :  the  court  expects 
you  to  reply.” 

The  King.  44  First,  I  wish  to  know 
by  what  authority  I  am  summoned  here. 
A  short  time  since,  I  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  engaged  in  negociations  with  both 
houses  of  parliament,  under  guarantee  of 
the  public  faith.  We  were  upon  the 
point  of  concluding  a  treaty.  I  would  be 
informed  by  what  authority — 1  say  legi¬ 
timate  authority — for  of  illegitimate  au¬ 
thorities  there  are,  I  know,  many,  like 
that  of  robbers  on  the  highway ; — 1  would 
be  informed,  I  repeat,  by  what  authority 
I  have  been  dragged  from  place  to  place, 
I  know  not  with  what  views.  When  I 
am  made  acquainted  with  this  legitimate 
authority,  I  will  reply.” 

Bradshaw.  44  If  you  had  attended  to 
what  was  addressed  to  you  by  the  court 
upon  your  arrival,  you  would  know  in 
what  this  authority  consisted.  It  calls 
upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
England,  of  whom  you  were  elected  king, 
to  make  a  reply.” 

The  King.  44  No  sir,  I  deny  this.” 

Bradshaw.  44  If  you  refuse  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  authority  of  the  court,  it  will 
proceed  against  you.” 

The  King.  44 1  maintain  that  England 
never  was  an  elective  kingdom  ;  for  neaily 
the  space  of  a  thousand  years  it  has  been 
altogether  an  hereditary  one.  Let  me 
know,  then,  by  what  authority  I  am  sum¬ 
moned  here.  Inquire  from  Colonel  Cob- 
bett,  who  is  here  at  hand,  if  I  were  not 
brought  by  force  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
I  will  yield  to  none  in  maintaining  the  just 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
this  place.  But  where  are  the  Lords  ? 
I  see  no  Lords  here  necessary  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  parliament.  A  king,  moreover,  is 

essential  to  it.  Now  is  this  what  is  meant 
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by  bringing  the  king  to  meet  his  parlia¬ 
ment  ?” 

Bradshaw.  “  Sir,  the  court  awaits  a 
definitive  answer  from  you.  If  what  we 
have  stated  respecting  our  authority  does 
not  satisfy  you,  it  is  sufficient  for  us,  we 
know  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  God  and  of  the  country/’ 

The  King.  44  It  is  neither  my  opinion 
nor  yours  which  should  decide.” 

Bradshaw.  “  The  court  has  heard 
you  ;  you  will  be  disposed  of  according 
to  its  orders.  Let  the  prisoner  be  removed. 
The  court  adjourns  until  Monday.” 

The  court  then  withdrew ;  and  the 
king  retired  under  the  same  escort  that 
had  accompanied  him.  Upon  rising  he 
perceived  the  sword  placed  upon  the  table, 
44  I  have  no  fear  of  that,”  he  observed, 
pointing  towards  it  with  his  cane.  As  he 
descended  the  staircase,  several  voices 
called  out  44  Justice  !  justice  !”  but  far 
the  greater  number  were  heard  to  exclaim, 
44  God  save  the  king !  God  save  your 
majesty.” 

On  the  morrow  at  the  opening  of  the 
sitting,  sixty-two  members  being  present, 
the  court  ordered  strict  silence  to  be  ob¬ 
served  under  pain  of  imprisonment.  On 
his  arrival,  however,  the  king  was  not  the 
less  received  with  marked  applause.  The 
same  sort  of  discussion  commenced,  and 
with  equal  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  “Sir,” 
at  length,  exclaimed  Bradshaw,  “neither 
you,  nor  any  other  person  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  question  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court.  It  sits  by  authority  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  England — an  authority  to  which 
both  you  and  your  predecessors  are  to  be 
held  responsible.” 

The  King.  44  I  deny  that.  Show  me 
a  single  precedent.”  Bradshaw  rose  up 
in  a  passion  :  44  Sir,  we  do  not  sit  here  to 
reply  to  your  questions.  Plead  to  the 
accusation,  guilty  or  not  guilty .” 

The  King.  44  You  have  not  yet  heard 
my  reasons.” 

Bradshaw.  44  Sir,  no  reason  can  be 
advanced  against  the  highest  of  all  juris¬ 
dictions.” 

The  King.  44  Point  out  to  me  this 
jurisdiction  ;  or  you  refuse  to  hear  rea¬ 
son.” 

Bradshaw.  44  Sir,  we  show  it  to  you 
here.  Here  are  the  Commons  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Sergeant,  remove  the  prisoner.” 

The  king  on  this  turned  suddenly 
round  towards  the  people,  44  Bear  in 
mind,”  he  said,  44  that  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  condemned  without  being 
permitted  to  state  his  reasons  in  suppOVt 
of  the  people’s  liberty.”  These  words 
were  followed  by  an  almost  general  cry  of 
God  save  the  king.  *  * 

On  the  27th  at  noon,  after  two  hours 


conference  in  the  painted  chamber,  the 
court  opened,  as  usual,  by  calling  a  list 
of  the  names.  At  the  name  of  Fairfax, 
a  woman’s  voice  from  the  bottom  of  the 
gallery  was  heard  to  exclaim  :  44  He  has 
too  much  sense  to  be  here.”  After  some 
moments’  surprise  and  hesitation,  the 
names  were  called  over,  and  sixty-seven 
members  were  present.  When  the  king 
entered  the  hall,  there  was  a  violent  out¬ 
cry  :  44  Execution  !  justice  !  execution  !” 
The  soldiers  became  very  insolent ;  some 
officers,  in  particular  Axtell,  commander 
of  the  guards,  excited  them  to  this  uproar ; 
and  groups  spread  about  through  the  hall, 
as  busily  seconded  them.  The  people, 
struck  with  consternation,  were  silent. 

44  Sir !”  said  the  king,  addressing  Brad¬ 
shaw  before  he  sat  down,  44  I  demand  to 
speak  a  word ;  I  hope  that  I  shall  give 
you  no  cause  to  interrupt  me.” 

Bradshaw.  44  You  will  be  heard  in 
your  turn.  Listen  first  to  the  court.” 

The  King.  44  Sir,  if  you  please,  I 
wish  to  be  heard.  It  is  only  a  word.  An 
immediate  decision.” 

Bradshaw.  44  Sir,  you  shall  be  heard 
at  the  proper  time : — first,  you  must  listen 
to  the  court.” 

The  King.  44  Sir,  I  desire,- — what  I 
have  to  say  applies  to  what  the  court  is, 
I  believe,  about  to  pronounce  ;  and  it  is 
difficult,  sir,  to  recall  a  precipitate  ver¬ 
dict.” 

Bradshaio.  44  We  shall  hear  you,  sir, 
before  judgment  is  pronounced.  Until 
then  you  ought  to  abstain  from  speaking.” 
Upon  this  assurance  the  king  became 
more  calm  ;  he  sat  down,  and  Bradshaw 
proceeded  s 

44  Gentlemen — it  is  well  known  that 
the  prisoner  at  your  bar  has  now  been 
many  times  brought  before  this  court  to 
reply  to  a  charge  of  treason,  and  other 
high  crimes,  exhibited  against  him  in  the 
name  of  the  English  people” - 

44  Not  half  the  people,”  exclaimed  the 
same  voice  that  had  spoken  on  hearing 
the  name  of  Fairfax,  44  where  is  the 
people  ? — where  is  its  consent  ? — Oliver 
Cromwell  is  a  traitor.” 

The  whole  assembly  seemed  electrified: 
— all  eyes  turned  towards  the  gallery  c 

44  Down  with  the  w - s,  cried  Axtell ; 

soldiers  fire  upon  them  !” — It  was  lady 
Fairfax.  A  general  confusion  now  arose  ; 
the  soldiers,  though  everywhere  fierce  and 
active,  could  with  difficulty  repress  it. 
Order  being  at  length  a  little  restored, 
Bradshaw  again  insisted  upon  the  king’s 
obstinate  refusal  to  reply  to  the  charge  ; 
upon  the  notoriety  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to, him,  and  declared  that  the  court,  though 
unanimous  in  its  sentence,  had  neverthe¬ 
less  consented  to  hear  the  prisoner’s  de- 
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fence,  provided  that  he  would  cease  to 
question  its  jurisdiction. 

u  I  demand,”  said  the  king,  u  to  be 
heard  in  the  painted  chamber,  by  both 
Lords  and  Commons,  upon  a  proposition 
which  concerns  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  liberty  of  my  subjects  much  more 
nearly  than  my  own  preservation. 7  ’ 

A  violent  tumult  now  spread  through¬ 
out  the  court,  and  the  whole  assembly. 
Friends  and  enemies  were  all  eager  to 
divine  for  what  purpose  the  king  had 
demanded  this  conference  with  the  two 
houses,  and  what  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose  to  them. 

Colonel  Downs,  a  member  of  the  court, 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  king’s  proposi¬ 
tion  should  be  heard. 

“  Since  one  of  the  members  desires  it,” 
said  Bradshaw,  gravely,  “  the  court  must 
retire and  they  immediately  passed  into 
a  neighbouring  hall.  *  *  * 

in  about  half  an  hour  the  court  re¬ 
turned,  and  Bradshaw  informed  the  king 
that  his  proposition  was  rejected. 

Charles  appeared  to  be  subdued,  and 
no  longer  insisted  with  any  degree  of 
vigour. 

“  If  you  have  nothing  to  add,”  said 
Bradshaw,  u  the  court  will  proceed  to 
give  sentence.” 

“  I  shall  add  nothing,  sir,”  said  the 
king  ;  “  and  only  request  that  what  I 
have  said  may  be  recorded.”  Without 
replying  to  this,  Bradshaw  informed  him 
that  he  was  about  to  hear  his  sentence  ; 
but  before  he  ordered  it  to  be  read,  he 
addressed  to  the  king  a  long  discourse,  as 
a  solemn  apology  for  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  enumerating  all  the  evil  deeds 
of  the  king,  and  imputing  to  him  alone 
all  the  misfortunes  of  the  civil  war,  since 
it  was  his  tyranny  that  had  made  resist¬ 
ance  as  much  a  matter  of  duty  as  of 
necessity.  The  orator’s  language  was 
harsh  and  bitter,  but  grave,  pious,  free 
from  insult,  and  stamped  with  profound 
conviction,  though  with  a  slight  mixture 
of  vindictive  feeling.  The  king  heard 
him  without  offering  any  interruption, 
and  with  equal  gravity.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  the  discourse  drew  towards  a 
close,  he  became  visibly  troubled ;  and 
as  soon  as  Bradshaw  was  silent,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  speak :  Bradshaw  prevented 
him,  and  commanded  the  clerk  to  read 
the  sentence  ;  this  being  done,  he  said, 
“  This  is  the  act,  opinion,  and  unani¬ 
mous  judgment  of  the  court,  and  the 
whole  court  rose  up  in  token  of  assent : 
“  Sir,”  said  the  king,  abruptly,  “  will 
you  hear  one  word  ?” 

Bradshaw .  “  Sir,  you  cannot  he  heard 

after  sentence  has  been  passed.” 

The  King.  u  No,  sir !” 


Bradshaw.  “  No,  sir,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  sir.  Guards,  remove  the  pri¬ 
soner.” 

The  King.  u  I  can  speak  after  sentence. 
. — With  your  permission,  sir,  I  have  still 
a  right  to  speak  after  sentence. — With 
your  permission  —  Stay  —  The  sentence, 
sir — 1  say,  sir,  that — I  am  not  permitted 
to  speak — think  what  justice  others  are 
to  expect !” 

At  this  moment  he  was  surrounded  by 
soldiers,  and  removed  from  the  bar. 

From  the  French  of  M.  Guizot. 


^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

GALLANTRY. 

In  Spain,  after  a  lady  had  obliged  her 
gallant  by  all  possible  civilities  and  com¬ 
pliance,  to  confirm  her  kindness  she  would 
show  him  her  foot,  and  this  they  called 
the  highest  favour.  The  feet  and  legs 
of  queens  were  so  sacred,  that  it  was  a 
crime  to  think,  or  at  any  iate  to  speak 
of  them.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  the  bride 
of  Philip  IV.  in  Spain,  a  quantity  of 
the  finest  silk  stockings  were  presented 
to  her  in  a  city  where  there  were  ma¬ 
nufactories  of  that  article.  The  major 
domo  of  the  future  queen  threw  back  the 
stockings  with  indignation,  exclaiming, 
u  Know  that  the  queens  of  Spain  have 
no  legs.”  When  the  young  bride  heard 
this,  she  began  to  weep  bitterly,  declaring 
she  would  return  to  Vienna,  and  that  she 
would  never  have  set  foot  in  Spain  had 
she  known  that  her  legs  were  to  be  cut 
off’.  This  ridiculous  etiquette  was  on  one 
occasion  carried  still  further  ;  one  day  as 
the  second  consort  of  Charles  II.  was 
riding  a  very  spirited  horse,  the  animal 
reared  on  his  hinder  legs.  At  the  mfo- 
ment  when  the  horse  seemed  on  the  point 
of  falling  back  with  his  fair  rider,  the 
queen  slipped  off  on  one  side,  and  re¬ 
mained  with  one  of  her  feet  hanging  in 
the  stirrup.  The  unruly  beast,  irritated 
still  more  at  the  burden  which  fell  on 
one  side,  kicked  with  the  utmost  violence 
in  all  directions.  In  the  first  moments 
of  danger  and  alarm*  no  person  durst 
venture  to  the  assistance  of  the  queen  for 
this  reason,  that  excepting  the  king  and 
the  chief  of  the  menimos,  or  little  pages, 
no  person  of  the  male  sex  was  allowed  to 
touch  any  part  of  the  queens  of  Spain, 
and  least  of  all  their  feet.  As  the  danger 
of  the  queen  augmented,  two  cavaliers 
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ran  to  her  relief.  One  of  them  seized  the 
bridle  of  the  horse,  while  the  other  diew 
the  queen’s  foot  from  the  stirrup,  and  in 
performing  this  service  dislocated  his 
thumb.  As  soon  as  they  had  saved  her 
life  they  hastened  away  with  all  possible 
expedition,  ordered  their  fleetest  horses  to 
be  saddled,  and  were  just  preparing  for 
their  flight  out  of  the  kingdom,  when  a 
messenger  came  to  inform  them  that  at 
the  queen’s  intercession,  the  king  had 
pardoned  the  crime  they  had  committed 
in  touching  her  person. — Meiner's  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Female  Sex . 


advantages  of  political 

ECONOMY. 

In  the  year  1825,  Henry  Drummond, 
Esq.  of  Albury  Park,  Surrey,  and  for¬ 
merly  of  Christchurch,  subjected  his  estate 
in  Surrey  with  a  yearly  rent-charge  of 
100/.  for  the  endowment  of  a  professorship 
in  Political  Economy,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  Mr.  Senior,  whose  name  is  not 
unknown  to  students  of  political  economy, 
has  been  appointed  first  professor,  and  in 
his  first  lecture  gives  the  following  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  advantages  of  the  science  : — 
If  we  compare  the  present  situation  of 
the  people  of  England  with  that  of  their 
predecessors  at  the  time  of  Caesar’s  inva¬ 
sion  ;  if  we  contrast  the  warm  and  dry 
cottage  of  the  present  labourer,  its  chim¬ 
ney  and  glass  windows,  (luxuries  not 
enjoyed  by  Caesar  himself,)  the  linen  and 
woollen  clothing  of  himself  and  his  fa¬ 
mily,  the  steel,  and  glass,  and  earthenware 
with  which  his  table  is  furnished,  the 
Asiatic  and  American  ingredients  of  his 
food,  and  above  all,  his  safety  from  per¬ 
sonal  injury,  and  his  calm  security  that 
to-morrow  will  bring  with  it  the  comforts 
that  have  been  enjoyed  to-day  ;  if,  I  re¬ 
peat,  we  contrast  all  these  sources  of  en¬ 
joyment  with  the  dark  and  smoky  burrows 
of  the  Brigantes  or  the  Cantii,  their 
clothing  of  skins,  their  food  confined  to 
milk  and  flesh,  and  their  constant  expo¬ 
sure  to  famine  and  to  violence,  we  shall 
be  inclined  to  think  those  who  are  lowest 
in  modern  society  richer  than  the  chiefs 
of  their  rude  predecessors.  And  if  we 
consider  that  the  same  space  of  ground 
which  afforded  an  uncertain  subsistence 
to  a  hundred,  or  probably  fewer,  savages, 
now  supports  with  ease  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  labourers,  and,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
individuals  beside,  e?.ch  consuming  more 
commodities  than  the  labour  of  a  whole 
tribe  of  Ancient  Britons  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  or  purchased,  vre  may  at  first  be 
led  to  doubt  whether  our  ancestors  enjoyed 
the  same  natural  advantages  as  ourselves ; 
whether  their  sun  was  as  warm,  their  soil 


as  fertile,  or  their  bodies  as  strong,  as 
our  own. 

But  let  us  substitute  distance  of  space 
for  distance  of  time  ;  and,  instead  of  com¬ 
paring  situations  of  the  same  country  at 
different  periods,  compare  different  coun¬ 
tries  at  the  same  period,  and  we  shall 
find  a  still  more  striking  discrepancy. 
The  inhabitant  of  South  America  enjoys 
a  soil  and  a  climate,  not  superior  merely 
to  our  own,  but  combining  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  every  climate  and  soil  possessed 
by  the  remainder  of  the  world.  His  val¬ 
leys  have  all  the  exuberance  of  the  tropics, 
and  his  mountain-plains  unite  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  Europe  to  a  fertility  of  which 
Europe  offers  no  example.  Nature  col¬ 
lects  for  him,  within  the  space  of  a  morn¬ 
ing’s  walk,  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
she  has  elsewhere  separated  by  thousands 
of  miles.  She  has  given  him  inexhausti¬ 
ble  forests,  has  covered  his  plains  with 
wild  cattle  and  horses,  filled  his  moun¬ 
tains  with  mineral  treasures,  and  inter¬ 
sected  all  the  eastern  face  of  his  country 
with  rivers,  to  which  our  Rhine  ar.d  Da¬ 
nube  are  merely  brooks.  But  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  these  riches  is  poor  and  miserable. 
With  all  the  materials  of  clothing  offered 
to  him  almost  spontaneously,  he  is  ill- 
clad  ;  witn  the  most  productive  of  soils, 
he  is  ill-fed  :  though  we  are  told  that  the 
labour  of  a  week  will  there  procure  sub¬ 
sistence  for  a  year,  famines  are  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  the  hut  of  the  Indian,  and 
the  residence  of  the  landed  proprietor,  are 
alike  destitute  of  furniture  and  conveni¬ 
ence  ;  and  South  America,  helpless  and 
indigent  with  all  her  natural  advantages, 
seems  to  rely  for  support  and  improve¬ 
ment  on  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  wealth  of  England. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  these  phe¬ 
nomena  without  feeling  anxious  to  account 
for  them  ;  to  discover  whether  they  are 
occasioned  by  circumstances  unsusceptible 
of  investigation  or  regulation,  or  by  causes 
which  can  be  ascertained,  and  may  be 
within  human  control.  To  us,  as  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  it  is  of  still  deeper  interest  to 
inquire  whether  the  causes  of  our  supe¬ 
riority  are  still  in  operation,  and  whether 
their  force  is  capable  of  being  increased 
or  diminished ;  whether  England  has 
run  her  full  career  of  wealth  and  improve¬ 
ment,  but  stands  safe  where  she  is  ;  or, 
whether  to  remain  stationary  is  impos¬ 
sible,  and  it  depends  on  her  institutions 
and  her  habits,  on  her  government,  and 
on  her  people,  whether  she  shall  recede 
or  continue  to  advance. 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  must 
be  sought  in  the  science  which  teaches  in 
what  wealth  consists,  by  what  agents  it 
is  produced,  and  according  to  what  laws 
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it  is  distributed,  and  what  are  the  inst’» 
tutions  and  customs  by  which  production 
may  be  facilitated,  and  distribution  re¬ 
gulated,  so  as  to  give  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  wealth  to  each  individual. 
And  this  science  is  Political  Economy. — 
Senior's  Lecture  on  Political  Economy. 


PROLONGING  LIFE. 

The  notion  of  prolonging  life  by  inhaling 
the  breath  of  young  women,  was  an  agree¬ 
able  delusion  easily  credited :  and  one 
physician  who  had  himself  written  on 
health,  was  so  influenced  by  it,  that  he 
actually  took  lodgings  in  a  boarding- 
school,  that  he  might  never  be  without  a 
constant  supply  of  the  proper  atmosphere. 
Philip  Thicknesse,  who  wrote  the  “  Vale¬ 
tudinarian’s  Guide,”  in  1 7 7 G ,  seems  to 
have  taken  a  dose  whenever  he  could. 
“  I  am  myself,”  says  he,  u  turned  of 
sixty,  and  in  general,  though  I  have 
lived  in  various  climates,  and  suffered 
severely  both  in  body  and  mind ;  yet 
having  always  partaken  of  the  breath  of 
young  women ,  whenever  they  lay  in  the 
way ,  I  feel  none  of  the  infirmities  which 
so  often  strike  the  eyes  and  ears  in  this 
great  city  (Bath)  of  sickness,  by  men 
many  years  younger  than  myself.” 

Wadd's  Memoirs . 


FELLOW  FEELING. 

It  is  told  of  a  certain  worthy  and  wealthy 
citizen,  who  has  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  a  considerable  consumer  of  the 
good  things  of  the  table,  and  has  been 
u  widened  at  the  expense  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,”  that  on  coming  out  of  a  tavern, 
after  a  turtle  feast,  a  poor  boy  begged 
charity  of  him — “  For  mercy’s  sake,  sir, 
I  am  so  very  hungry  !”  “  Hungry  ! — . 

hungry  !  —  hey  !  —  what !  —  complain  of 
being  hungry  ! — why  I  never  heard  the 
like  ! — complain  of  being  hungry  !  !  — 
Prodigious  !  I  ! — why  Pd  give  a  guinea 
to  be  hungry  !  !  ! — why,  a  hungry  man 
(with  a  good  dinner  before  him)  is  the 
happiest  fellow  in  the  wsrld! — There, 
(giving  the  boy  half-a-crown,)  there,  I 
don’t  want  you  to  take  my  word  for  it : 
run  along,  my  fine  fellow,  and  make  the 
experiment  yourself.” — Dr.  Kitchener. 

Hvtana  of  Jjctence, 

Or  Remarkable  Facts  and  Disco¬ 
veries  in  .Natural  History, 
Meteorology,  Chemistry,  Mi¬ 
neralogy,  Geology,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Practical  Mechanics, 
Statistics,  and  the  Useful 
Arts. 

[Under  this  head  it  is  proposed,  in  the  future 
numbers  of  the  Mirror,  to  assemble  all  new 


and  remarkable  facts  in  the  several  branches  of 
science  enumerated  above.  These  selections 
will  be  made  from  tiie  Philosophical  Journals  of 
ike  day,  the  Transactions  of  Public  Societies, 
and  the  various  Continental  Journals.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  division  in  accordance 
with  the  high  and  enlightened  character  of  the 
present  age.  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader  of 
our  miscellany.  At  the  same  time  it  will  he  our 
object  to  concentrate  or  condense  from  all  other 
authentic  sources  such  new  facts  in  science  as 
are  connected  with  the  arts  of  social  life,  and 
which  from  being  scattered  through  elaborate 
and  expensive  works,  might  thereby  be  lost  to 
some  portion  of  our  readers.  In  snort,  popular 
discoveries  in  science,  or  all  such  new  facts  as 
bear  on  the  happiness  of  society  will  be  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  choice;  neither  perplexing  our  rea¬ 
ders  with  abstract  research,  nor  verging  into  the 
puerile  amusements  of  a  certain  ingenious  but 
almost  useless  class  of  reasoners ;  it  not  being 
our  object  to  “ring  the  changes”  on  words. 
Our  selections  wrill  occasionally  he  illustrated 
with  engravings  ;  for  by  no  means  are  philoso¬ 
phical  subjects  better  elucidated  than  by  the  aid 
of  the  graphic  art.] 

Longevity. 

The  relative  advantages  of  town  and 
country,  in  point  of  salubrity,  are  shown 
by  the  following  table  of  deaths  : — 

1.  In  great  towns ,  from  1-19  or  1-20, 
to  1-23  or  1-24. 

2.  In  moderate  towns ,  from  1-25  to 
1-28. 

3.  In  small  villages  and  the  open  coun¬ 
try ,  from  1-35  or  1-40,  to  1-50  or  1-60. 

Thus,  in  London  one  person  in  2ft  of 
the  whole  population  dies  annually ; 
while  in  the  healthiest  villages  and  open 
country,  the  rate  of  annual  mortality  is 
not  more  than  1  in  55  or  60. 

Atmosphere  of  Theatres. 

Lavoisier,  the  French  chemist,  found, 
in  a  theatre,  that,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  end  of  the  play,  the  oxygen, 
or  vital  air,  was  diminished  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  from  27  to  21,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth,  and  was  in  the  same  proportion 
less  fit  for  respiration  than  before. 

Butterflies .' 

In  June,  1826,  a  column  of  butterflies, 
from  10  to  15  feet  broad,  was  seen  to  pass 
over  Neuchatel,  in  Switzerland.  The  pas¬ 
sage  lasted  upwards  of  two  hours,  without 
any  interruption,  from  the  moment  when 
the  butterflies  were  first  observed. — Brew¬ 
ster's  Journal. 

Water  Plant. 

A  shrub  has  been  discovered  in  our 
new  Indian  countries,  from  whose  stem, 
when  divided,  there  issues  a  copious  ve¬ 
getable  spring  of  limpid  and  wholesome 
water.  The  natives  know  this  well,  and 
hence  we  rarely  meet  with  an  entire  plant. 
It  is  a  powerful  climber,  ard  is  quite 
new  and  nondescript. — Letter  from  India. 

Malaria  and  Fevers. 

It  is  notorious,  that,  in  the  last  autumn, 
the  remittent  fevers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  amounted  to  a  species  of  pestil¬ 
ence,  such  as  has  scarcely  been  known  in 
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England  from  this  cause  since  the  days  of 
Dr.  Sydenham.  Wherever  ague  had  ex¬ 
isted,  or  ever  had  been  supposed  possible, 
in  those  places  was  this  fever  found ;  so 
that  in  all  the  well-known  tracts  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  Essex, 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  &c.  there  was  scarcely 
a  house  without  one  or  more  inhabitants 
under  fever,  with  a  considerable  mortality. 
In  the  parish  of  Marston,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  it  amounted  to  25  in  300  inhabitants. 
The  same  fevers  were  extremely  abundant 
in  various  parts  of  the  outskirts  of  Lon¬ 
don,  as  also  in  the  villages  or  towns  which 
are  connected  with  it,  within  a  range  of 
from  six  to  ten  miles.  This  was  the  case 
throughout  the  range  of  streets  or  houses 
from  Buckingham  Gate  to  Chelsea  ;  in 
which  long  line,  it  is  said,  that  almost 
every  house  had  a  patient  or  more  under 
this  fever,  though  these  were  mistaken  for 
typhus,  or  at  least  thus  misnamed.  Then 
it  was  also  about  Vauxhall  and  Lambeth  ; 
and  to  a  great  extent  among  all  that  scat¬ 
tered  mixture  of  town  and  country  which 
follows  from  Whitechapel,  from  Bishops- 
gate,  &c.,  and  very  particularly  along 
liatcliffe-Highway  to  an  indefinite  range 
along  the  river,  in  Lewisham  there  were 
in  one  house  nine  patients  under  this  fever, 
which  proved  mortal  to  one.  We  may 
also  enumerate  Dulwich,  especially  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  disorder,  Fulham,  Ealing, 
and  the  several  other  villages  along  the 
Thames,  as  far  as  Chertsey  ;  and  even 
Richmond,  where,  as  at  Lewisham,  there 
was  one  house  where  ten  individuals  at 
one  time  were  suffering  under  this  disease. 
Whatever  was  the  pestilence  last  year,  it 
promises  to  be  much  greater  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  one.  This  is  easily  judged  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  season  has  set  in, 
but  still  more  decidedly  from  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  prevalence  of  ague  in  the  spring; 
since  that  which  was  intermittent  fever 
then,  will  be  remittent  in  the  autumn,  or 
rather,  there  will  scarcely  be  a  definite 
season  of  vernal  intermittent,  but  the  re¬ 
mittent  will  commence  immediately,  in¬ 
creasing  in  extent  and  severity  as  the 
summer  advances,  and  promising  to  be¬ 
come,  in  the  autumn,  the  greatest  season 
of  disease  that  England  has  known  for 
this  century.  Dr.  Macculloch  attributes 
this  alarming  increase  to  malaria ,  on  the 
production  and  propagation  of  which  he 
has  recently  published  an  essay,  the  lead¬ 
ing  argument  of  which  is,  “  that  as  the 
quantity  of  the  poison  which  any  person 
can  inspire  is  necessarily  small,  and  as 
this  small  quantity  can  be  produced  by  a 
small  marshy  spot  as  well  as  a  large  one, 
it  is  the  same,  as  to  the  production  of  the 
disease,  whether  the  marsh  is  a  foot  square 
or  a  mile,  provided  the  exposure  be  com¬ 


plete  ;  while  also  any  piece  of  ground 
where  vegetables  decompose  under  the 
action  of  water  is  virtually  a  marsh,  or 
must  produce  malaria.'''' 

Acclimatizing  Plants. 

A  Mr.  Street,  of  Biel,  in  East  Lothian, 
has  recently  made  some  successful  at¬ 
tempts  at  acclimatizing,  or  giving  to  ex¬ 
otic  plants  greater  powers  of  withstanding 
cold  than  they  had  when  first  introduced. 
By  planting  in  situations  well  drained 
from  superfluous  moisture,  under  circum¬ 
stances  where  rapid  growth  was  rendered 
impracticable,  and  in  a  garden  admirably 
adapted  to  the  object  from  its  position,  he 
has  succeeded  in  naturalizing,  in  latitude 
5b°  N.  plants  which  have  not  yet  been 
known  to  endure  the  winters  even  of  the 
parallel  of  London. —  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science. 

In  a  table  kept  at  Sydney  by  Major 
Goulburn,  from  May  1821  to  April  1822, 
the  thermometer  never  rose  above  75^°, 
and  never  lower  than  54°  of  Fahrenheit- 
Bronzing  Tin. 

To  obtain  complete  success  in  bronzing 
medals  of  tin,  the  two  following  solutions 
must  be  employed  : — 

The  first,  which  is  merely  a  wash,  is 
composed  of  1  part  of  iron,  1  part  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper,  and  20  parts,  by  weight, 
of  distilled  water.  The  second  solution, 
or  bronze,  is  composed  of  4  parts  of  ver¬ 
digris  and  10  parts  of  white  vinegar.  The 
medals  should  be  filed,  and  well  cleaned 
with  a  brush,  earth,  and  water;  and  being 
well  wiped,  should  have  a  portion  of  the 
first  solution  passed  slightly  over  their 
faces,  by  means  of  a  brush,  and  then  be 
wiped ;  this  gives  a  slight  grey  tint  to 
the  surface,  and  causes  the  ready  adhesion 
of  the  verdigris,  &c.  The  second  solu¬ 
tion  is  then  to  be  rubbed  over  by  means 
of  a  brush,  until  they  have  acquired  the 
deep  red  colour  of  copper ;  they  are  then 
to  be  left  an  hour  to  dry,  after  which  they 
are  to  be  polished  with  a  very  soft  brush 
and  rouge,  or  the  red  oxide  of  iron  in  fine 
powder.  The  polish  is  to  be  completed 
by  the  brush  alone,  the  medals  being 
passed  now  and  then  over  the  palm  of  the 
hand. —  Verly. 

Culture  of  Celery. 

Mr.  Knight,  president  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  has  found  that  by  keeping 
the  ground  in  which  celery  was  planted, 
constantly  wet,  it  grew  by  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  it3 
quality  was  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Mr. 
K.  also  recommends  planting  at  greater  dis¬ 
tances  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  covering 
the  beds,  into  which  the  young  seedlings 
are  first  removed,  with  half-rotten  dung, 
overspread  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches 
with  mould;  under  which  circumstances, 
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whenever  the  plants  are  removed,  the 
dung  will  adhere  tenaciously  to  their 
roots,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
prive  the  plants  of  any  part  of  their  leaves. 
— Mr.  W edgewood  also  states,  that  good 
celery  may  be  readily  obtained  by  trans¬ 
planting  seedling  plants  that  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  seed  bed,  till  they  had 
acquired  a  considerable  size. —  Quarterly 
Journal. 

Dwarfs. 

Richard  Gibson,  the  dwarf,  married 
Anne  Shepherd,  another  dwarf.  Each 
of  them  was  only  8  feet  10  inches  high. 
They  had  nine  children,  of  whom  five 
lived  to  maturity,  and  were  of  a  pro¬ 
per  size.  Richard,  the  father,  lived  to 
the  age  of  75,  his  little  widow  to  that  of 
89.  It  is  presumptive,  that  the  dwarf 
size  is  only  occasioned  by  some  obstruc¬ 
tion  during  utero — gestation.  The  full 
size  of  the  children  proves  that  nature 
does  not  perpetuate  abortions. 

Cruelty  and  Epicurism. 

A  sharp  axe,  on  the  principle  of  a 
punch,  is  used  in  slaughtering  bullocks , 
not  to  kill  them  at  once,  but  to  cut  a  cir¬ 
cular  hole  in  the  skull,  into  which  a  stick 
is  introduced  to  stir  up  the  brains ,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  meat  more  tender ! 
The  throat  is  not  attempted  to  be  cut  till 
after  the  infliction  of  this  torture,  horrible 
even  to  think  of,  which  instantly  causes 
the  most  convulsive  agonies,  such  as  are 
never  seen  in  death  of  any  other  kind. 

Lord  Somerville’s  mode  of  pithing  ani¬ 
mals,  brought  forward  with  the  most  hu¬ 
mane  views,  is  a  horrible  operation.  The 
body  is  deprived  of  sensation,  while  the 
living  head  rolls  its  eye  in  agony  on  its 
tormentors. — -Sir  Everard  Home. 


©sefttl  Summit  Hints. 

ABPLES. 

The  preservation  of  apples  is  now  brought 
to  great  perfection,  by  keeping  them  in 
jars  secure  from  the  action  of  air ;  but 
there  is  one  method  of  preparing  them  for 
culinary  purposes  which  is  not  practised 
in  this  country.  Any  good  baking  sort, 
which  is  liable  to  rot,  if  peeled  and  cut 
into  slices  about  the  thickness  of  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or 
in  a  slow  oven,  till  sufficiently  desiccated, 
may  be  afterwards  kept  in  boxes  in  a  dry 
place  for  a  considerable  time,  and  only 
require  to  be  soaked,  in  water  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  using. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  a  large  collection  of  the 
best  late  varieties  of  the  apple,  as  grown 
in  America,  were  exhibited.  It  was  a  re¬ 
markable  circumstance,  that,  while  these 


fruits  are  unusually  handsome,  none  of 
them,  except  the  New-town  pippin,  were, 
although  sweet  and  pleasant,  comparable 
to  our  fine  European  apples  ;  and  yet  the 
New-town  pippin,  the  only  good  variety, 
is  as  much  superior  to  any  variety  of 
apple  known  in  Europe  as  the  others 
were  inferior. 

BLACK  DYE  AND  INK. 

The  following  is  a  process  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  black  dye,  for  which  a  pa¬ 
tent  was  taken  out  at  Vienna  by  M. 
Honig  : — Logwood  is  to  be  boiled  several 
times  in  water,  and  a  little  sub-carbonate 
of  potash  to  be  added  to  the  decoctions, 
the  quantity  being  so  moderated  that  it 
shall  not  change  the  colour  to  blue  ;  the 
stuff  to  be  dyed  is  then  to  be  plunged  into 
this  bath.  This  stuff  may  be  either  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable.  When  it  is  well  im¬ 
pregnated  with  colouring  matter,  it  is  to 
be  withdrawn,  and,  without  being  exposed 
to  air,  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  solution 
of  green-vitriol,  and  left  there  until  it  has 
obtained  the  desired  black  hue.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  ink ,  the  decoction  of  logwood 
is  used  in  place  of  the  infusion  of  galls. 

MALT  LIQUORS. 

By  a  Physician. 

I  am  much  disposed  to  extol  the  virtues 
of  malt  liquors.  When  properly  fer¬ 
mented,  well  hopped,  and  of  a  moderate 
strength,  they  are  refreshing,  wholesome, 
and  nourishing.  It  is  a  common  obser¬ 
vation,  that  those  who  drink  sound  malt 
liquors  are  stronger  than  those  who  drink 
wine  ;  and  to  those  who  are  trained  to 
boxing,  and  other  athletic  exercises,  old 
home-brewed  beer  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended,  drawn  from  the  cask,  and  not 
bottled.  Hence  Jackson,  the  celebrated 
trainer,  affirms,  if  any  person  accustomed 
to  drink  wine  would  but  try  malt  liquor 
for  a  month,  he  would  find  himself  so 
much  the  better  for  it,  that  he  would  soon 
take  to  the  one,  and  abandon  the  other. 
Some  suppose  the  superior  bottom  of  the 
British  soldiery  to  be  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  their  use  of  malt  liquor. 

“  Your  wine-tippling,  dram-sipping  fellows  re¬ 
treat. 

But  your  beer-drinking  Britons  can  never  be 
beat.”  Dr.  Arne. 

Good  home-brewed  beer  has  heen  styled 
by  some  vinum  Britannicum. ,  an  d  by 
others  liquid  bread.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  highly  nutritive  and  whole¬ 
some  qualities,  and  it  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  so  few  families  in  this  king¬ 
dom  now  ever  brew  their  own  beer,  but 
are  content  to  put  up  with  the  half- 
fermented,  adulterated  wash  found  in 
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public-houses,  or  with  the  no  less  adul¬ 
terated  and  impure  drink  called  porter. 

Malt  liquors  are  divided  into  small 
beer,  strong  beer,  ale,  and  porter.  Small 
beer  is  best  calculated  for  common  use, 
being  less  heating  and  stimulating  than 
other  malt  liquors.  When  used  soft  and 
mild,  after  having  been  thoroughly  fer¬ 
mented  and  purified,  it  forms  an  excellent 
diluent  with  food,  more  especially  at  din¬ 
ner.  Sydenham  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  in  this  manner,  both  at  dinner  and 
supper,  and  he  justly  considered  its  being 
well  hopped  a  great  advantage.  In  gene¬ 
ral  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  drink 
which  can  be  taken  at  dinner,  by  persons 
in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  society, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine 
after  that  meal.  As  it  abounds  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  it  is  the  most 
useful  diluent  for  labourers,  because  it 
cools  the  body,  abates  thirst,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  stimulates  very  moderately 
the  animal  powers.  Small  beer,  when 
stale  and  hard,  is  unwholesome  to  all 
persons. 

Sound  strong  beer  is  very  nutritious 
and  wholesome  ;  indeed,  it  is  generally 
considered  more  nourishing  than  wine. 
It  is  a  most  useful  drink  to  the  weak,  the 
lean,  and  the  laborious,  provided  they  are 
not  very  subject  to  flatulency,  nor  trou¬ 
bled  with  disorders  of  the  breast.  If 
taken  in  moderate  quantity,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  it  will  often  be  found  of 
great  service  to  the  invalid,  in  assisting 
to  restore  his  strength,  spirits,  and  flesh. 
It  should  be  drunk  from  the  cask ;  bot¬ 
tled  beer  being  more  likely  to  disagree 
with  the  stomach,  and  to  produce  fla¬ 
tulency. 

There  is  a  general  prejudice  against 
beer  in  the  case  of  the  bilious  and  the 
sedentary,  but  it  appears  to  me  without 
sufficient  foundation.  Bilious  people  are 
such  as  have  weak  stomachs  and  impaired 
digestion,  and  those  who  are  sedentary 
are  nearly,  in  these  respects,  always  in  a 
similar  state.  Now,  I  have  not  observed 
that  beer  tends  to  weaken  such  stomachs, 
or  to  become  ascescent,  or  otherwise  to 
disagree  with  them ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  that  this  beverage  agrees  much 
better  than  wine,  since  it  is  far  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  acescency,  and  better  fitted  to 
act  as  a  stomachic,  and,  therefore,  to  in¬ 
vigorate  both  the  digestive  organs,  and 
the  constitution  at  large.  That  it  is  very 
far  superior  for  such  persons  to  diluted 
spirit,  in  any  form,  I  am  fully  persuaded. 
Of  course,  I  here  speak  of  sound  home¬ 
brewed  strong  beer,  and  of  a  moderate 
strength.  No  man  can  answer  for  the 
effects  of  the  stuff'  usually  sold  as  beer ; 


and  we  know  strong  ale  is  always  difficult 
of  digestion. 

Strong  ale  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
nutritive  of  all  malt  liquors,  but  being 
digested  with  greater  difficulty  than  the 
other  sorts,  it  cannot  with  propriety  be 
taken  but  by  those  who  are  strong,  and 
who  use  much  active  exercise.  The  best 
ale  is  made  from  fine  pale  malt,  and  with 
hop3  of  the  finest  quality.  It  should 
sparkle  in  the  glass,  but  the  smaller  the 
bubbles  the  better.  I  ought  to  add,  that 
in  some  cases  of  general  weakness,  where 
the  individual  is  certainly  recovering,  and 
is  possessed  of  a  good  measure  of  strength 
of  stomach,  a  little  of  the  finest  ale  daily 
will  be  found  highly  restorative. 

Porter,  when  good,  is  not  an  unwhole¬ 
some  drink  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  quality.  1  cannot 
recommend  it  to  those  who  are  desirous 
of  preserving  their  health. — Sure  Methods 
of  Improving  Health,  Qc. 


©ahjever. 

“  i  am  but  a  Gatherer  arm  disposer  of  othnr 
men’s  stuff.” —  Wotton. 

sambo’s  SERMON, 

( From  the  New  York  Statesman .) 

44  St  rate  is  de  rode  an  narrer  is  de  paff* 
which  leadefF  to  glory.” — 44  Brederen  be¬ 
lievers  ! — You  semble  dis  nite  to  har  de 
word,  and  hab  it  splained  and  monstrated 
to  you  ;  yes,  an  1  ten  for  splain  it  clear 
as  de  lite  ob  de  libin  day.  We’re  all 
wicked  sinners  har  below — it’s  fac,  my 
brederen,  and  I  tell  you  how  it  cum. 
You  see,  my  frens, 

44  Adam  was  de  fus  man, 

Ebe  was  de  todder, 

Cane  was  a  wicked  man, 

Kase  he  kill  he  brodder. 

44  Adam  and  Ebe  were  bofe  black  men, 
and  so  was  Cane  and  Able.  Now  I  spose 
it  seem  to  strike  you  a  understandin  how 
de  fus  wite  man  cum.  Why  I  let  you 
no.  Den  you  see  when  Cane  kill  de 
brodder  de  Massa  cum,  and  he  say, 4  Cane 
whar  you  a  brodder  Able  ?’  Cane  say, 
4  I  don’t  know,  Massa.’  He  cum  gin  an 
say,  4  Cane  whar  you  a  brodder  Able  ?’ 
Cane  say,  4  I  don’t  know*  Massa  ;’  but 
de  nigger  noe’d  all  de  time.  Massa  now 
git  mad — cum  gin — peak  mity  sharp  dis 
time, — 4  Cane  whar  your  brodder  Able, 
you  nigger  ?’  Cane  now  git  friten,  and 
he  turn  wite :  and  dis  is  de  way  de  fus 
wite  man  cum  pon  dis  arth  !  an  if  it  had 
not  been  for  dat  dare  nigger,  Cane,  we’d 
neba  been  troubled  wid  dese  sassy  wites 
pon  de  face  ob  dis  circumlar  globe.  Now 
sing  de  forty^ebenth  hym,  ticular  meter.” 
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EPIGRAM  (FROM  THE  ITALIAN) 

On  a  Father  who  would  not  allow  his 
Son  to  marry  until  he  had  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion. 

Poor  Strephon  is  young,  and  lacks  wis¬ 
dom  ’tis  said, 

And  therefore  still  longer  must  tarry  ; 
If  he  waits  tho’,  methinks,  till  he’s  sense 
in  his  head, 

I’ll  be  sworn  that  he  never  will  marry. 


THE  REV.  MR.  WATERHOUSE. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  a 
stone  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  late  singular  and  unfortunate  rector 
of  Little  Stukely,  and  is  now  exhibited 
in  the  mason’s  yard  at  Huntingdon.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  immemorial  usage  a  copy  of 
verses  is  appended  to  the  inscription, 
which,  in  point  of  style,  taste,  and  ortho¬ 
graphy,  are  on  a  par  with  the  “  uncouth 
rhymes”  alluded  to  by  Gray.  The  poetry 
is  said  to  be  the  production  of  a  Cam¬ 
bridge  graduate. 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Waterhouse,  B.  D.,  nearly  forty 
years  Fellow  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Chaplain  to  his  Majesty,  Rector 
of  this  parish,  and  of  Coton,  near  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  was  inhumanly  murdered  in 
this  Parsonage  House ,  about  ten  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  July  3rd,  1827.  Aged 
eighty-one. 

Beneath  this  tomb  his  mangled  body’s 
laid, 

Cut,  stabb’d,  and  murdered  by  Joshua 
Slade  ; 

His  ghastly  wounds  a  horrid  sight  to  see, 
And  hurl’d  at  once  into  eternity. 

What  faults  you’ve  seen  in  him  take 
care  to  shun, 

And  look  at  home,  enough  there's  to  be 
done  ; 

Death  does  not  always  warning  give, 
Therefore  be  careful  how  you  live.” 


MAN. 

Philosophers  have  puzzledthemselves 
how  to  define  man,  so  as  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  animals.  Burke  says, 
“  Man  is  an  animal  that  cooks  its  vic¬ 
tuals.”  u  Then,”  says  Johnson,  14  the 
proverb  is  just,  ‘  there  is  reason  in  roasting 
eggs.’  ”  Dr.  Adam  Smith  has  hit  this 
case;  u  Man,”  says  he,  u  is  an  animal 
that  makes  bargains ;  no  other  animal 
does  this — one  dog  does  not  change  a 
bone  with  another.” — London  Mag. 


LANGUAGES. 

A  French  professor  of  languages,  in 
what  he  calls  an  Ethnographic  Atlas  of 


the  Globe,  states  there  are  800  languages, 
and  about  5,000  dialects,  all  which  may 
be  classed  ;  in  addition  to  as  many  more 
which  are  not  so  arranged.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore, 
the  Asiatic  languages  amount  to  153; 
the  European  to  53  ;  the  African  to  114; 
the  Polynesian  to  117;  and  the  American 
to  423. 


Epitaph  in  the  Church-yard  of  Iselton 
Cum  Fenby ,  in  Lincolnshire. 

Here  lies  the  bodie  of  old  Will  Love¬ 
land, 

He’s  put  to  bed  at  length  with  a  shovel, 
and 

Eas’d  of  expenses  for  raiment  and  food. 

Which  all  his  life  tyme  he  would  fain 
have  eseyewed  : 

He  grudg’d  his  housekeeping — his  chil¬ 
dren’s  support, 

And  laid  in  his  meates  of  the  cagge  mag 
sorte. 

No  fyshe  or  fowle  touch’d  he,  when  ’twas 
dearly  bought, 

But  a  green  taile  or  herrings,  a  score  for 
a  groate. 

No  friend  to  the  needy, 

His  wealth  gather’d  speedy. 
And  he  never  did  naught  but  evil ; 

He  liv’d  like  a  hogg, 

And  dyed  like  a  dogg, 

And  now  he  rides  post  to  the  devil. 


LENDING  books. 

Doctor  Gerhard,  of  Jena,  used  to 
write  in  his  books  a  Latin  inscription, 
thus  translated:  —  UI  belong  to  Ger¬ 
hard’s  library ;  take  care  neither  to  soil 
nor  tear  me  ;  neither  keep  me  in  your 
possession  out  of  the  library  more  than 
one  month.  Do  not  steal  me.” 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

With  the  present  Number  of  the  Mireok  is  pub¬ 
lished  a  Supplementary  Sheet,  half  (f  which 
is  occupied  by  Three  Engravings,  viz.  an 
authorized  Ground  Plan  of  St.  James's  and  the 
Green  Parks — a  View  of  Buckingham  New 
Palace,  and  of  the  Grand  Entrance  to  the 
Palace  Gardens  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The 
Supplement  also  contains  minute  references  and 
descriptions  of  the  above  Engravings,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Expeditions  of  Captains  Parry 
and  Franklin,  recently  returned  to  England. 
The  daily  increasing  interest  of  the  above  sub¬ 
jects  ( which  so  largely  engross  the  public  atten¬ 
tion)  cannot  fail  to  render  the  above  Number 
proportionally  accevlable  to  our  readers  ;  whilst 
the  illustrations  will  recommend  themse'ves  by 
the  fidelity  of  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
executed. 


Printed  and  published  by  J  LIMBI Tif), 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House, )  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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LITERATURE,  AMUSEMENT,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

No.  278.]  SUPPLEMENTARY  NUMBER.  [ Price  2d. 

iitto  palace  tit  St-  ijames’s  5|arit. 


Palaces  are  at  all  times  objects  of  na¬ 
tional  interest,  or  rather  they  are  national 
concerns.  They  belong  to  the  attributes 
of  royalty,  and  in  some  instances  have 
been  erected  by  a  grateful  people  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  virtues  of  patriot  princes.  We 
therefore  make  no  apology  to  our  readers 
for  occupying  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
present  Supplementary  Number  with  the 
representations  and  details  of  the  New 
Palace,  (the  exterior  of  which  is  just  now 
completed,)  and  of  the  consequent  im¬ 
provements  in  the  adjoining  Parks  ;  since 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  patriotic  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  subscribers  will  hail  them  as 
subjects  of  paramount  importance.  The 
great  Lord  Bacon,  who  treated  these  mat¬ 
ters  with  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher,  in 
his  u  Essays,”  gives  a  “  brief  model  of  a 
princely  palace  and  in  our  times  Na¬ 
poleon  is  known  to  have  expended  many 
thousands  in  restoring  the  gilding  of  the 
palace  at  Versailles — although  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  its  founders  paved  the  way  for 
the  events  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself. 

In  architectural  improvement,  London 
has  made  greater  advances  since  the  late 
peace,  than  in  the  entire  century  which 
preceded  that  auspicious  event.  Being 
unquestionably  the  richest,  the  largest, 
and  most  populous  city  of  Europe,  the 
seat  of  a  wealthier  court,  and  a  more  opu¬ 
lent  body  of  nobility  and  gentry  than  any 
other  metropolis,  it  seems  only  a  reason¬ 
able  expectation  that  it  should  likewise 
excel  all  others  in  the  number  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  its  public  edifices  and  private 
dwellings.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  ;  for,  till  within  the  last  few  years, 
that  most  splendid  and  impressive  of  all 
the  arts,  architecture,  has  been  almost 
wholly  neglected. 

The  architectural  superiority  of  Lon¬ 
don,  such  as  it  is,  consists  in  the  number, 
size,  and  neatness  of  its  principal  streets 
and  squares.  Petersburgh,  Berlin,  Na¬ 
ples,  Turin,  Geneva,  Antwerp,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  other  places,  have  perhaps 
finer  streets  than  any  in  London,  but  in 
respect  to  their  number  there  is^no  com¬ 
parison.  In  churches ,  London  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  admitted,  after  Rome,  to  take 
the  first  rank  among  the  cities  of  Europe ; 
but  in  palaces ,  London  is  confessedly 
excelled  by  almost  every  other  capital  in 
Vol.  X.  S 


Europe,  both  in  public  and  private  edi¬ 
fices  of  this  description  ;  of  the  former, 
Whitehall,  Carlton-house,  (now  almost 
demolished,)  and  the  Mansion-house, 
comprise  the  whole  list  of  buildings  any 
way  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  palaces 
— and  even  their  title  has  often  been 
thought  disputable. 

To  rescue  our  national  character  from 
this  opprobrium,  or  ill-timed  compliment 
to  royalty,  the  remodelling  of  Bucking¬ 
ham-house,  or  rather  the  erection  of  the 
N’erv  Palace  in  St.  James's  Park ,  was 
decided  on  ;  and  how  far  this  design  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  palace,  we  leave 
it  to  the  taste  of  our  readers  to  determine. 
Various  piecemeal,  not  to  say  absurd, 
descriptions  have,  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  appeared  in  the  London  and 
provincial  papers,  many  of  them  origi¬ 
nating  in  party  feeling  ;  but  the  structure 
has  now  so  far  advanced  to  completion  as 
to  enable  every  spectator  to  estimate  its 
merits  and  demerits  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  that  much  of  the  censure  bestowed 
on  the  palace  during  its  progress  (though 
with  bad  motives)  now  proves  essentially 
correct.  The  name  of  the  designer  at 
present  remains  a  secret.  His  majesty  is 
known  to  possess  exquisite  taste,  and  it 
is  scarcely  believed  that  his  approbation 
can  have  justified  some  of  the  incongrui¬ 
ties,  not  to  say  enormities  of  the  building ; 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  public  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  of  disappointment  and  regret. 

The  annexed  view  is  of  the  central 
entrance  front,  lacing  east,  towards  the 
Canal  and  the  Horse  Guards,  taken  from 
the  Mall  in  St.  James’s  Park.  The  first 
objection  is  the  site,  in  itself  insuperable, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks 
on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Loudon,  editor  of 
the  Gardener's  Magazine : — 

“  Had  the  problem,”  he  says,  u  been 
proposed  (how)  to  alter  Buckingham 
House  and  gardens,  so  as  to  render  the 
former  as  unhealthy  a  dwelling  as  possi¬ 
ble,  it  could  not  have  been  better  solved 
than  by  the  works  now  executed.  The 
belt  of  trees  which  forms  the  margin  of 
these  grounds,  has  long  acted  as  the  sides 
of  a  basin,  or  small  valley,  to  retain  the 
vapours  which  were  collected  within  ;  and 
which,  when  the  basin  was  full,  could 
only  flow  out  by  the  lower  extremity, 
over  the  roofs  of  the  stables  and  other 
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buildings  at  the  palace..  What  vapour 
did  not  escape  in  this  manner,  found  its 
way  through  between  the  stems  of  the 
trees  which  adjoin  these  buildings,  and 
through  the  palace  windows.  Now,  all 
the  leading  improvements  on  the  grounds 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  this 
evil.  They  consist  in  thickening  the 
marginal  belts  on  both  sides  of  the  hol¬ 
low  wilh  evergreens,  to  shut  out  London: 
in  one  place  substituting  for  the  belt  an 
immense  bank  of  earth,  to  shut  out  the 
stables  ;  and  in  the  area  of  the  grounds 
forming  numerous  flower-gardens,  and 
other  scenes  with  dug  surfaces,  a  basin, 
fountains,  and  a  lake  of  several  acres. 
The  effect  of  all  this  will  be  a  more  co¬ 
pious  and  rapid  exhalation  of  moisture 
from  the  water,  dug  earth,  and  in¬ 
creased  surface  of  foliage  ;  and  a  more 
complete  dam  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
this  moist  atmosphere,  otherwise  than 
through  the  windows,  or  over  the  top  of 
the  palace.  The  garden  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  pond  brimful  of  fog,  the  orna¬ 
mental  water  as  the  perpetual  supply  of 
this  fog,  the  palace  as  a  cascade  which  it 
flows  over,  and  the  windows  as  the  sluices 
which  it  passes  through.  We  defy  any 
medical  man,  or  meteorologist,  to  prove 
the  contrary  of  what  we  assert,  viz.  that 
Buckingham  Palace  is  a  dam  to  a  pond 
of  watery  vapour,  and  that  the  pond  will 
always  be  filled  with  vapour  to  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  dam.  The  only  question 
is,  how  far  this  vapour  is  entitled  to  be 
called  malaria.  We  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  able  to  answer  that  question  experimen¬ 
tally  *  *  *.  A  man  must  be  something  less 
or  more  than  a  king,  to  keep  his  health  in 
that  palace  for  any  length  of  time.” 

On  the  subject  of  malaria ,  an  Italian 
term  for  the  produce  of  marshy  lands,  the 
attention  of  the  public  has  lately  been 
powerfully  excited  by  a  series  of  essays 
by  Dr.  Macculloch,  an  abstract  of  which 
will  be  found  at  page  252,  of  our  accom¬ 
panying  Number,  under  the  head  “  Ar¬ 
cana  of  Science.”  Dr.  M.  is  supported  in 
his  opinion  by  Lord  Bacon  and  other  phi¬ 
losophers  ;  and  he  shows,  that  though  it 
is  commonly  supposed  that  standing  wa¬ 
ters,  when  clear  and  free  from  smell,  and 
all  running  waters,  are  perfectly  salubri¬ 
ous,  they  may,  in  fact,  be  nearly  as  inju¬ 
rious  as  those  that  are  putrid  and  stag¬ 
nant;  “  that,  besides  proper  marshes, 
fresh  and  salt  meadows,  and  wet  pasture 
lands  generally,  all  woods,  coppices, 
thickets,  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  ornamental 
waters ,  pools,  ditches — plasliy  and  limited 
spots  of  ground  generally,  &c.,  send  forth 
more  or  less  of  this  noxious  vapour ;  that 
wherever,  in  short,  any  chemical  com¬ 
pound  of  the  vegetable  elements  is  wetted, 


or  held  in  solution  by  water,  there  the 
poison  in  question  may  be  or  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  provided  the  temperature  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  high;  that  the  smallest  spot  com¬ 
ing  under  any  of  the  above  denominations 
is  sufficient  to  produce  malaria ,  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  inspiration  of  that  malaria  to  produce 
disease .” 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Macculloch ; 
but,  as  observed  by  a  contemporary,  Why 
should  he  have  observed  any  delicacy  on 
this  subject  ? — why  not  have,  long  since, 
denounced  the  whole  of  the  ponds  in 
St.  James’s,  the  Green,  and  Hyde  Parks, 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  the  Regent’s 
Park,  as  pestilential  nuisances  to  all  around 
them  ?  Besides,  he  states  that  malaria 
is  only  generated  in  hot  weather  ;  so  that 
the  palace,  being  intended  as  a  winter 
residence,  the  health  of  our  gracious  sove¬ 
reign  will,  we  hope,  not  be  endangered  by 
his  residence.  That  there  is  much  show 
of  reason  in  this  objection,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  ;  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  in  all  great  undertakings 
the  conflicting  prejudices  and  caprices  of 
private  interests  generally  work  too  promi¬ 
nent  a  part:  hence,  opinions  should  be 
entertained  with  caution. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  character  of  the  palace.  The  main 
front  represented  in  our  engraving,  forms 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  thus  n,  the 
area  being  not  far  from  equal,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  clear  space  of  about  250  feet  in 
diameter.  The  central  entrance  is  a  por¬ 
tico  of  two  orders  of  architecture  in  height : 
the  lower  is  the  Doric,  copied  from  the 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens  ;  the  upper 
is  the  Corinthian,  resembling  that  style 
in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  This  portico 
is  so  contrived,  that  upon  the  ground 
carriages  can  drive  through  it ;  while 
above,  there  is  an  open  and  spacious  gal¬ 
lery,  covered  by  a  pediment  on  which 
statues  are  to  be  placed,  and  under  which 
is  a  long  panel  filled  with  figures  in  high 
relief.  It  is  understood  that  this  entrance 
is  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  for  the 
admission  of  his  Majesty  and  the  royal 
family.  The  above  union  of  two  of  the 
Greek  orders  is  much  censured  :  indeed 
a  harmonious  union  of  any  two  of  the 
Greek  orders  has  never  been  an  easy  task. 
In  the  Doric  architecture  of  the  ground 
story,  the  usual  magnificence  of  this  order 
is  wanting  ;  the  columns  being  merely 
surmounted  by  what  is  termed  “  an  ar¬ 
chitrave  cornice,”  with  the  mutiles ;  while 
the  frieze,  with  its  rich  triglyphs  and 
metopes  is  altogether  omitted.  The  Co¬ 
rinthian  order  of  the  upper  story  is  alto¬ 
gether  more  worthy  of  admiration,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  some  objection  has  been 
raised  to  the  “  disproportionately  slender 
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columns,  when  contrasted  with  the  mas¬ 
sive  shafts  beneath  them.”  Here,  too, 
the  entire  frieze,  with  its  emblematical 
embellishments  of  the  British  crown, 
surrounded  with  laurel,  and  alternate 
leaves  of  the  rose,  the  thistle  and  sham¬ 
rock,  is  sure  to  attract  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  :  the  character  and  effect  of  the 
whole  is  truly  British. 

The  Doric  order,  as  adopted  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  portico,  is  carried  round 
the  three  sides  of  the  court,  consisting  of 
fluted  cast-iron  columns,  which  are  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  of  our  excellence  in  the 
art  of  founding.  At  each  side  of  the  por¬ 
tico,  terminating  the  centre  front,  is  a 
pavilion,  where  the  orders  are  again  ap¬ 
plied  ;  surmounting  which  is  an  attic, 
towering  above  the  other  parts  of  the 
building,  and  decorated  with  pilasters  and 
caryatides.  Over  the  pediment,  or  centre, 
will  be  seen  a  dome,  which  is  however  at 
the  back  of  the  palace,  over  the  state- 
chambers.  This  completes  the  front  view 
as  appears  from  the  park. 

The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  quad¬ 
rangle  are  only  two  stories  high.  In  the 
centre  of  each  there  is  also  an  entrance. 
At  each  extremity,  the  building  is  raised, 
and  roofed  in  a  temple-like  form,  pre¬ 
senting  the  ends  towards  the  park  with 
enriched  pediments. 

In  the  front  of  our  engraving  is  repre¬ 
sented  a  spacious  circular  enclosure  which 
will  be  made,  by  an  ornamental  railing  of 
mosaic  gold,  and  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments  by  terms.  The  same  metallic  com¬ 
position  (which  is  patronized  by  Mr.  Nash) 
is  to  be  employed  in  every  other  part 
heretofore  constructed  in  iron.  In  the 
middle  of  this  area  the  Waterloo  monu¬ 
ment  will  be  erected  :  it  is  to  consist  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  Constantine,  at  Rome,  with  na¬ 
tional  emblems,  trophies,  &c.,  and  colossal 
statues  in  the  above  metal, imitating  bronze. 

The  south  front,  towards  Pimlico,  will 
form  the  general  entrance  to  the  palace, 
a  concave  circular  Ionic  colonnade  and 
lodges.  Here  the  old  octagon  library  of 
Buckingham-House  is  to  remain,  when 
raised  and  embellished  after  the  manner 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  :  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  range  is  chiefly  allotted 
to  the  domestic  offices. 

The  west ,  or  garden  front,  (of  course, 
the  back  of  the  centre  building  of  the 
quadrangle)  is  strikingly  picturesque ;  its 
impression  on  the  beholder  is  altogether 
beautiful  and  pleasing,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  front  or  park  view, 
(which  will  of  course  be  exposed  to  pub¬ 
lic  view,  while  the  garden  front  will  be 
comparatively  private,)  does  not  partake 
more  largely  of  this  character.  The 
S  2 
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prhna  facies  of  the  former  is  not  likely 
to  be  admired,  since  its  few  excellencies 
require  to  be  selected  by  nice  observatien. 
Some  of  its  details  may  delight  the  artist* 
but  the  effect  of  the  garden  front  will, 
on  the  most  hasty  observer,  be  that  of 
order  and  simplicity,  the  essentials  of  ar¬ 
chitectural  perfection. 

The  centre  of  the  garden  front  is  cir¬ 
cular,  embellished  with  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  supporting  the  dome 
already  alluded  to.  The  upper  story  of 
the  whole  front  is  Corinthian,  supported 
on  a  rustic  Ionic  basement,  and,  says  a 
contemporary,  “  though  the  latter,  like 
the  Doric  basement  in  front,  has  only  an 
architrave  cornice,  yet  in  consequence  of 
the  parts  omitted  being  of  little  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  character  of  the  Ionic  more 
nearly  allied,  in  point  of  delicacy,  to  the 
Corinthian,  the  construction  is  altogether 
tolerably  harmonious.”  The  outline  is 
boldly  broken  into  massive  forms,  which 
are,  as  Mr.  Loudon  observes,  u  simple 
and  easy  to  be  comprehended,  and  yet 
sufficiently  enriched  to  mark  the  building 
as  an  abode  destined  for  splendid  enjoy¬ 
ment.”  In  this  front,  also,  level  with 
the  middle  or  principal  tier  of  windows 
(those  of  the  suite  of  state  rooms)  runs 
a  stone  balcony  or  balustrade,  supported 
by  corbels  of  a  mixed  character, — Gothic 
and  Italian  masques  of  chimera  blended 
with  wings  and  scrolls  of  foliage  of  sin¬ 
gular  beauty.  On  this  side,  too,  is  an 
extensive  terrace,  descending  into  the 
ground,  with  a  rusticated  front ;  and  a 
balustrade  with  pedestals  supporting  vases 
of  antique  and  classical  models ;  and  at 
each  end  an  open  Ionic  temple,  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  summer  conservatory. 

The  north  front  facing  Piccadilly  is  of 
the  same  style  and  character  with  the  gar¬ 
den  front,  but  of  lighter  proportions. 
Here  are  the  king’s  private  apartments, 
from  choice,  comparatively  small  and 
compact,  and  the  cabinet  picture-gallery. 
Here,  also,  the  terrace  is  continued,  and 
a  similar  Ionic  temple  conservatory  placed 
at  the  other  extremity.  Thus,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  windows  look  out  between  these 
conservatories,  upon  the  flower-garden 
spread  below. 

We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  our  par¬ 
tial,  if  not  entire  concurrence,  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  criticism  on  the  central  front,  and 
of  the  two  wings.  The  first  impression 
is  far  from  that  produced  by  unity,  gran¬ 
deur,  or  elegance ;  there  is  a  fantastical 
assemblage  of  turrets,  attics,  and  chim¬ 
neys,  and  a  poverty  or  disproportion,  es¬ 
pecially  in  u  the  temple-like  forms  ” 
which  complete  the  ends  towards  the  park. 
The  dome,  too,  has  been  sarcastically 
compared  with  a  u  Brobdignagian  egg.” 
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It  strictly  belongs  to  the  back  part  of  the 
palace,  and  had  it  been  screened  from  the 
front,  its  form  might  have  been  less  ob¬ 
jectionable. 

Of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
palace,  little  is  as  yet  perfectly  known. 
On  the  principal  floor  of  the  centre,  be¬ 
tween  the  east  and  west  suites  of  rooms, 
runs  a  splendid  picture  and  statue  gallery 
(the  whole  length  of  the  building) ;  the 
light  into  which  is  to  be  admitted  from 
the  sides,  in  a  slanting  direction,  by  metal 
skylights.  The  deling  has  iron  girders 
thrown  across,  and  is  arched  with  combs, 
each  having  the  ends  closed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  hole  (like  an  inverted 
flower-pot),  v/hich  admits  a  current  of 
air  to  circulate  through  the  floor.  The 
roof  of  this  gallery  is  flat,  and  covered 
with  slate  embedded  in  a  composition  of 
hot  coal-tar,  lime,  and  sand :  the  roofing  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  palace  is  mostly 
covered  with  a  similar  composition,,  but 
not  slated.  The  approach  to  the  gallery 
is  up  the  grand  stairs,  and  through  seve¬ 
ral  rooms,  in  which  will  be  disposed  the 
king’s  magnificent  collection  of  armour. 
The  floors  throughout  are  fireproof,  formed 
of  iron  joists,  and  arched  with  hollow 
bricks  of  a  singular  construction. 

The  group  for  the  pediment  of  the  east 
facade  of  the  palace,  representing  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Britannia,  by  Mr.  Bailey,  is 
nearly  finished. 

The  original  gardens  of  Buckingham 
House,  an  extensive  .space,  will  of  course 
continue  to  be  the  grounds  of  the  new 
royal  residence  ;  but  considerable  altera¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  render  them  eli¬ 
gible  for  that  purpose.  In  order  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  the  windows  the  great  pile  of 
stables  lately  erected  in  Pimlico,  near  the 
lower  end  of  Grosvenor-place,  a  large  ar¬ 
tificial  mound  has  been  raised,  and  planted 
with  curious  trees  and  shrubs.*  The 
whole  area  now  assumes  all  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  natural  hill  and  dale,  is  finely 
wooded,  diversified  with  flowering  and 
evergreen  shrubs,  with  fine  lawns  broken 
into  parterres,  and  possessing  a  noble 
serpentine  piece  of  water,  so  disposed  as 
to  give  the  idea  of  great  extent.-f  This 

*  This  mound  is  said  to  resemble,  in  minia¬ 
ture,  tne  scenery  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore¬ 
land.  Perhaps  this  is  too  courtly;  but  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  what  the  union  of  nature  and  art  may 
effect  in  this  way.  Barrett,  Cipriani,  and  Gilpin 
contrived  to  paint  a  room  for  Mr.  Lock,  at  Nor- 
bury  Park,  so  as  to  blend  the  scenery  of  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Westmoreland,  with  the  view  from 
the  windows,  and  to  make  it  appear  a  continua¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  effect  was  delightful,  as  thousands 
of  delighted  visiters  have  testified. 

t  Some  years  since  there  was  at  Reigate,  in 
Surrey,  a  successful  attempt  made  in  this  style 
of  laying  out  grounds,  on  the  very  site  where 
the  illustrious  Lord  Shaftesbury  wrote  his 
*•  Characteristics,”  and  probably  the  very  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Gribelia  frontispiece  to  the  early 


water  winds  round  clumps  of  forest  trees, 
which  have  been  preserved  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  all  that  could  be  retained  of 
the  previously  existing  scene.  It  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  a  large  circular  reservoir,  (near 
the  top  of  the  hill  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,) 
which  is  fed  by  a  main  from  the  Serpen¬ 
tine  river.  This  reservoir,  almost  like  a 
Roman  work  for  magnitude,  may  be 
made  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  gardens 
— in  copious  and  refreshing  fountains, 
but  not  in  pools  and  ornamental  basins, 
such  as  are  included  in  the  anathema  of 
Dr.  Macculloch. 

Although  the  scheme  of  the  garden 
may,  like  many  other  projects,  look  better 
on  paper,  than  in  practice,  it  affords  ample 
space  for  the  display  of  much  skill  in 
artificial  gardening.  St.  Cloud  and  Ver¬ 
sailles  have  their  fountains,  and  why  not 
St.  James’s  ?  u  Fountains,  (that  sprinkle 
or  spout  water,  or  convey  water,  as  it 
never  stays  in  the  bowls  or  the  cistern,)” 
says  Lord  Bacon,  are  a  great  beauty  and 
refreshment ;  “  but  pools  mar  all,  and 
make  the  garden  unwholesome,  and  full 
of  flies  and  frogs.” 

st.  james’s  park. 

References  to  the  Plan. 

1.  Parade  at  the  Horse  Guards 

2.  Park  planted  as  a  garden,  with  shrubberies 

and  paths. 

3.  Ornamental  Water,  containing  three  islands, 

planted  with  shrubs. 

4.  The  new  Terrace,  frontiug  the  Graud  Mall. 

5.  New  House  now  building. 

6.  Carlton-street. 

7.  Continuation  of  Waterloo-piace,  opening  to 

the  Park,  with  an  ornamental  Circus  in  the 
centre. 

8.  United  Service  Club  House  and  Garden. 

9.  Athenaeum  Club  House,  with  Pleasure- 
Grounds  behind. 

10.  Travellers’  Club  House, 

11.  Heralds’ College. 

12.  Cockspur-street. 

13.  Pall  Mall. 

14.  New  Stable  Yard. 

15.  Marlborough-house-street. 

16.  St.  James’s  Palace. 

17.  Present  Stable  Yards. 

18.  Duke  of  York’s  House. 

19.  Late  Carriage-road  in  the  Park. 

20.  New  Carnage-road,  recently  the  Northern 
Mall. 

21.  The  new  Mall,  now  the  Northern  Mall. 

edition  of  that  invaluable  work.  This  spot  came 
afterwards  into  the  possession  of  a  gentleman 
who  laid  it  out  and  planted  it  in  so  many  forms, 
as  to  comprise  in  miniature  whatever  can  be 
supposed  in  the  most  noble  seats  ;  for  in  it  were 
a  mount,  river,  parterre,  wilderness,  and  gar- 
dens,  and  a  lawn  containing  four  or  five  deer, 
terminated  by  a  small  wood  ;  yet  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground  did  not  exceed  four  acres.  This 
occasioned  it  to  be  called  all  the  world  in  an 
acre.  Something  of  this  kind  was  also  projected 
by  John  Eveiyn,  called  Elysium  Britannicum , 
the  plan  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  works ; 
but  be  did  not  complete  his  scheme.  Gardening 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  amusements  of  re¬ 
tirement,  and  without  gardens,  palaces  are  but 
“  gross  handy  works.”  Philosophers  and  heroes 
have  always  been  fondly  attached  to  gardens, 
and  their  retreats  must  form  an  agreeable  relief 
to  the  cumbrous  cares  of  Royalty  itself. 
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22.  A  Splendid  Trinmpbul  Arch,  in  the  front  of 
the  New  Palnce. 

23.  The  King's  Palace,  on  the  site  of  Bucking, 
ham  House. 

24.  Terrace  behind  the  Palace  there  is  also  a 

grand  Terrace  fronting  the  gardens. 

25.  Palace  Garden,  laid  out  in  a  picturesque 

style  ;  including  a  tine  sheet  of  ornamental 
water,  with  a  carriage-way  from  an  entrauce 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

26.  The  Green  Park. 

27.  The  King’s  Stables,  including  those  re- 

ceutlv  built,  and  others  which  are  in  con¬ 
templation. 

28.  James  street,  leading  from  Buckingham 

Gate  to  Westminster,  with  thirteen  new 
houses  fronting  the  Park. 

29.  Stafford- row,  with  ten  new  houses,  extend- 

ing  to  the  Gun  Tavern,  and  continuing  to 
Ward’s-row,  from  whence  Arabella-row 
runs,  at  the  side  of  the  King’s  Stable. 

A  road  extends  from  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  through  Bird-cage  walk,  to  Gros- 
venor-place,  for  private  carriages,  on  the  side  of 
which,  marked  5  in  the  plan,  (in  front  of  the 
present  barracks,)  a  row  of  new  houses  will  be 
erected. 

The  present  Guard  house  at  Buckingham  Gate 
will  be  removed,  and  a  new  Guard  house  erected 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  new  stables  in  Jarnes- 
street. 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  alteration  in  the 
distribution  of  the  interior  of  the  Park,  as  to  the 
form  of  the  paths  ;  but  the  water  will  assume,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  present  shape,  and  the 
public  will  have  access  to  the  whole  of  the  Park. 

Lamentations  long  and  loud  have 
been  poured  forth  on  the  late  neglected 
state  of  St.  James’s  Park.  An  intelligent 
home  tourist  in  1813,  says,  “  It  concern¬ 
ed  me  to  observe  that  this  park  presents 
at  this  time  a  neglected  appearance,  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  metropolitan  royal  park,  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  constant  residence  of  the 
couit.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  “  My  heart 
ached,  and  the  tears  started  from  my  eyes 
as  I  brought  to  mind  the  crowds  of  beauty, 
rank,  and  fashion,  which  till  within  these 
few  years  used  to  be  displayed  in  the 
centre  mall  on  evenings  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  Here  used  to  promenade, 
for  one  or  two  hours  after  dinner,  the 
whole  British  world  of  gaiety,  beauty, 
and  splendour  1  Here  could  be  seen  in 
one  moving  mass,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  mall  10,000  of  the  mo3t 
lovely  women,  in  this  country  of  female 
beauty,  all  splendidly  attired,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  as  many  well-dressed  men. 
The  present  promenades  in  Hyde-Park 
lose  the  effect  produced  by  rank  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  character,  owing  to  those 
classes  being  shut  up  in  their  carriages.” 
Another  writer,  speaking  of  the  park  in 
Charles’s  time,  with  its  Dorimants,  Mil- 
lamours,  and  Millamants,  says,  “  every 
thing  around  breathes  of  beauty  and 
gaiety,  the  air  is  courtly,  silks  are  rust¬ 
ling,  and  feathers  fluttering  in  the  mall ; 
fair  forms  are  hovering,  and  bright  eyes 
glancing  round  ;  at  every  turn  you  en¬ 
counter  lords  and  beauties.”  In  the 
“  neglected  state**  we  have  long  concur¬ 
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red  ;  and  we  sympathize  with  our  tourist 
in  his  other  lament ;  for  the  former  w« 
have  a  remedy  at  last,  and  it  affords  us 
pleasure  to  know  that  the  first  of  these 
tourists  possesses  health  and  vigour  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  improvements 
in  the  parks ;  and  we  hope  that  he  may 
live  many  years  to  enjoy  their  completion. 
But  for  the  second  evil,  we  fear  there  is  no 
remedy,  since  the  disease  is  mortal  to  so¬ 
cial  happiness  ;  unless  that  the  proffered 
improvements  may  once  more  reinstate  the 
Montpellier  promenades  of  the  park  in 
fashion’s  favour.  Editors  are,  however, 
very  subordinate  personages,  when 

- -  Fashion  so  directs,  and  moderns  raise 

On  fashion’s  mould’ring  base  their  transient 
praise. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  ire,  who  are  so  un¬ 
fashionable  as  to  be  occasional  promena- 
ders  in  the  parks,  rejoice  to  present  our 
readers  with  the  annexed  plan  of  the  im¬ 
provements  now  in  progress  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  palace 
works  they  denote  the  simultaneous  study 
of  the  happiness  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject.  Our  country  readers,  surrounded 
by  all  the  blooming  attributes  of  health, 
will  doubtless  congratulate  such  impor¬ 
tant  improvements  of  what  has  been 
termed  “  the  lungs  of  the  metropolis.” . 

The  annexed  plan  is  reduced  from  tfie 
engraving  which  accompanied  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Minute,  January  19,  1827  ;  from 
which  the  following  are  extracts  : — 

“  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  lay  before  the  Board  a  plan  for 
building  on  the  North  and  South  sides  of  St. 
James’s  Park,  (in  addition  to  the  buildings  al¬ 
ready  sanctioned  upon  the  site  of  Carlton  Gar¬ 
dens  ;)  and  also  for  making  some  considerable 
alterations  in  the  distribution  of  the  intermediate 
ground,  whereby  the  appearance  of  the  park 
would  be  much  improved,  while  a  very  material 
accommodation  would  be  afforded  to  the  public. 

“  They  state,  that  they  have  received  the 
King's  commands  to  convey  to  the  Board  his 
Majesty’s  most  gracious  approbation  of  this  pro¬ 
posal,  and  his  pleasure  that  the  necessary  steps 
should  be  taken,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
for  carrying  the  measure  into  execution,  so  far 
as  it  respects  the  South  side  of  the  park,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  ground  comprised  in  it. 

“  My  Lords  perceive,  that  by  this  plan  the 
whole  of  the  space  in  St.  James’s  Park,  now  laid 
out  in  grass,  and  from  which  the  public  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  will  be  thrown  open  (with  the  exception 
of  the  parts  to  be  planted)  for  the  use  of  persons 
on  foot.’* 

The  magnificent  range  of  buildings 
intended  to  occupy  the  site  of  Carlton- 
house  and  gardens,  and  to  extend  from 
Spring  Garden,  Charing  Cross  on  the 
east ,  to  the  Ordnance  office,  in  Pall  Mall, 
on  the  west ,  is  already  commenced  in  the 
last  mentioned  quarter.  The  substructure 
is  a  terrace,  (containing  the  domestic 
offices,)  of  about  53  feet  wide — its  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Paestum  Doric  order  sur- 
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mounted  by~a  balustrade.  The  order  of 
the  superstructure  is  Corinthian.  In  the 
centre  of  tne  range  will  be  a  fountain 
formed  of  the  eight  columns  of  the  portico 
of  Carlton-house,  with  eight  additional 
columns  on  the  same  model.  The  base¬ 
ment  story  of  all  the  houses  is  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  by  the  overflow  of  this 
fountain  and  jets. 


Our  third  Engraving  represents  the 
Grand  Lodge  Entrance  to  the  New  Palace, 
and  resembles  the  arch  in  the  front  of  the 
palace.  The  frieze  of  this  gateway  or 
arch,  which  is  said  to  possess  great  merit, 
is  still  in  the  course  of  execution.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  structure  may  be  expected  to 
form  an  approach  of  suitable  splendour 
to  the  royal  domain,  whilst  it  bids  fair 
to  rank  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
modern  architectural  embellishments  of 
the  metropolis. 


Such  is  an  outline  of  the  improvements 
now  in  progress  in  St.  James’s  Park  and 
its  vicinity.  The  palace  may  have  fallen 
short  of  some  expectations,  but  with  all 
its  imperfections,  it  will,  when  completed, 
be  a  pile  of  immense  magnitude,  with 
much  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
appertaining  to  regal  splendour.  His 
majesty  will  reside  there  when  in  his  ca¬ 
pital,  and  it  is  not  an  indifferent  trait  to 
observe,  that  it  will  not  be  altogether 
strange  to  his  eyes ;  for  every  mantle  and 
movable  piece  of  Carlton  palace,  which 
can  be  used  in  the  palace  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  removed 
thither.  Meanwhile,  the  recreation  of 
the  people  is  not  unstudied  in  the  new 
arrangements  of  the  park  ;  indeed,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  with  their  illustrious  origin¬ 
ator  a  primary  consideration,  as  will  be 
Seen  on  reference  to  the  treasury  minute. 
Hence  all  loyal  and  grateful  subjects  may 
join  in  the  song  of  olden  time  : 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all. 


Enana  of  Jiuetue* 


CAPTAIN  PARRY’S  EXPEDITION. 

( Abridged  from  the  Literary  Gazette.) 

On  Saturday,  September  29th,  Captain 
Parry  from  his  Arctic,  and  Captain 
Franklin  from  his  North-American  expe¬ 
dition,  arrived  at  the  Admiralty  within 
half  an  hour  of  each  other  !* 

*  In  the  facetious  poem  entitled  May  Fair,  in 
speaking  of  Captain  Parry’s  undertaking,  and 
predicting  its  probable  want  of  success,  the  fol 
lowing  prophetic  couplet  appears 

“  Quarter-day  you’ll  have  him  back, 

With  his  volume  in  his  pack  ; 


Captain  Parry  may  himself  be  taken  as 
a  specimen  of  the  health  of  his  crew  ;  he 
looks  as  well  as  when  he  set  out  on  his 
bold  undertaking. 

The  sum  of  the  intelligence  which  has 
transpired  is,  that  the  Hecla  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  Hamerfest,  took  in  the  rein-deer 
for  dragging  the  boats,  snow-shoes,  &c» 
for  the  journey  over  the  ice.  Having 
reached  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  a  heavy 
gale  drove  the  ship  among  packed  ice, 
where  she  was  entangled  for  several  weeks, 
to  the  6th  of  June.  Here  the  first  effort 
to  proceed  in  the  manner  projected  was 
tried  on  two  boats  commanded  by  Captain 
Parry  and  Lieut.  Ross  ;  but  the  ice  broke 
up,  and  it  was  speedily  relinquished. 
The  Hecla  then  wrought  to  the  north  as 
far  as  Seven  Islands,  where  finding  no 
harbour,  she  put  back.  By  the  19th  of 
June,  however,  having  cut  through  a 
formidable  barrier,  to  the  Wratskel  of 
Van  Henloopen,  a  second  attempt  to  get 
forward  in  the  ice-boats  was  strenuously 
made.  Unfortunately  the  ice  was  what  is 
called  rotten,  and  so  irregular  as  to  ren¬ 
der  success  impossible.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  fatigues  and  difficulties  of 
transport ;  the  boats  had  to  be  loaded 
and  unloaded  many  times  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  ;  and  no  field-ice  was  met 
with,  to  any  extent,  ever  which  they 
might  glide  on  their  way.  The  party  at 
last  attained  the  latitude  of  82  deg.,  and 
three  quarters  N. ;  or  to  between  four  and 
five  hundred  miles  of  the  Pole.  Heavy 
rains  prevailed,  and  the  ice  over  which 
they  were  travelling  so  laboriously  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  was  itself  drifting  more 
rapidly  to  the  south  than  the  distances 
which  they  could  accomplish.  Thus, 
the  last  three  days  having  been  spent  in 
this  disheartening  and  fruitless  toil, — half 
the  provisions  being  exhausted, — some  of 
the  men  falling  sick,  and  being  reported 
unfit  for  exertion, — the  scurvy  threaten¬ 
ing  them, —and  no  hope  of  any  favour¬ 
able  change  remaining — our  brave  coun¬ 
trymen  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
impracticable  design.  They  accordingly 
returned  to  the  Hecla,  and  on  the  24th  of 
September  put  into  Longhope,  in  the 
Orkneys,  without  having  experienced  any 
loss  by  death.  The  whole  period  occu¬ 
pied  in  these  exertions  on  the  ice  is  stated 
to  have  been  sixty-one  days. 

The  highest  latitude  to  which  the 
Hecla  reached  was  81  deg.  6  min.  be¬ 
lieved  to'  be  the  farthest  north  thait  ever  a 
ship  made  her  way  ;  so  that  all  that  was 
made  in  the  boats  was  1  deg.  39  min.  At 
the  farthest  point  north,  no  barrier  of  ice 

And  lo!  on  quarter-day,  ttie29lh  of  September, 
did  Captain  Parry  make  Jiis  appearance  at  the 
Admiralty  !  ! 
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was  seen,  so  that  the  idea  of  such  a  bar¬ 
rier  always  existing  may  now  be  dismiss¬ 
ed.  The  ice  found  by  the  present  expe¬ 
dition  was  of  a  very  chaotic  form.  For 
about  a  mile,  perhaps,  it  might  be  tole¬ 
rably  smooth  ;  but  at  every  interval  huge 
ridges  were  crushed  up  by  the  action  of 
tides  and  currents.  No  sooner  was  this 
obstacle  over,  and  one  of  these  rugged  and 
precipitous  masses  overcome,  than  an¬ 
other  appeared.  There  was  plenty  of 
fresh  water  on  the  surface,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  attempt,  when  the  rains 
fell,  the  ridges  separated,  and  between 
them  the  salt  sea  flowed  like  so  many 
canals.  It  was  found  impossible  to  make 
any  use  of  the  rein-deer  in  dragging  the 
boats  ;  and  as  there  were  no  means  of 
feeding  dogs  (as  once  proposed,)  the 
whole  work  was  performed  by  personal 
labour.  Officers  and  men,  twenty-eight 
in  number,  were  alike  harnessed  to  the 
tackle,  and  wrought  in  common  at  the 
exhausting  toil.  Their  time  for  starting 
in  the  morning  (their  morning  being  the 
beginning  of  the  night,)  was  chosen  when 
the  light  was  least  injurious  to  the  eyes  ; 
for  though  the  sun  shone  upon  them  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  period,  and  there  was  no 
darkness,  yet  when  that  luminary  was 
lowest  in  the  horizon,  the  reflection  from 
the  bright  white  surface  of  snow  was 
more  endurable.  They  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  bear  up  under  the  fatigue.  During 
their  whole  march  they  were  soaking  wet 
to  the  knees,  and  benumbed  by  a  tempe¬ 
rature  always  at  or  near  the  freezing 
point.  At  the  close  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  hours  thus  occupied,  when  they 
came  to  seek  rest  by  lying  down,  the 
change  of  their  wet  for  dry  stockings  and 
fur  boots  caused  such  a  reaction,  that  the 
tingling  and  smart  were  insufferable. 

When  Captain  Parry  found  that  the 
men  could  not  support  their  toils  on  the 
allowance,  (of  about  nineteen  ounces  per 
twenty,  four  hours,  of  pemecan  and  biscuit- 
powder,)  he  added,  by  way  of  luxury,  a 
pint  of  hot  water  at  night.  This  was 
found  to  be  very  restorative,  warming  the 
system  ;  and  if  a  little  of  the  dinner  food 
had  been  saved,  it  made  a  broth  of  great 
relish  and  value.  Spirits  were  not  drank ; 
and  the  reason  why  even  hot  water  was 
scarce,  was,  that  it  took  so  large  a  stock 
of  their  spirits  of  wine  to  boil  it  and  the 
cocoa,  that  the  quantity  consumed  could 
not  safely  be  increased. 

The  ice  itself  was  drifting  faster  to  the 
south  than  they  could  make  their  way 
over  it  to  the  north :  thus,  during  the  last 
three  days  of  their  struggle,  instead  of 
gaining  a  higher  latitude,  they  were  ac¬ 
tually  two  miles  farther  south  than  when 
they  set  out.  This  put  an  |end  to  the 


expedition  where  everything  which  human 
energy  and  perseverance  could  do,  was 
done  so  fruitlessly. 

While  the  boats  were  away,  the  Hecla 
was  not  exempt  from  dangers.  She  had 
been  wrought  into  a  snug  birth  near  the 
shore.  A-head  there  were  about  three 
miles  of  ice  ;  and  a  heavy  gale  coming 
on,  detached  this  prodigious  mass,  and 
drove  it  with  terrible  violence  against  the 
ship.  The  cables  were  cut  asunder,  the 
anchors  lost,  and  the  poor  Hecla  forced 
high  and  dry  upon  the  coast,  by  the  irre¬ 
sistible  pressure.  Having  got  her  again 
to  the  water,  however,  they  proceeded  to 
Weygatt  Straits. 

It  is  vexatious  to  be  forced  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  any  attempt  to  reach  the 
North  Pole  is  but  too  likely  to  end  in 
disappointment ;  but  every  fresh  enter¬ 
prise  seems  to  lead  to  this  conclusion. 

Hudson,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in 
the  bay,  reached  lat.  82  (as  is  laid  down) 
in  the  year  1600  ;  and  a  Scottish  journal 
states,  that  the  Neptune  whaler,  in  1816, 
got  as  high  as  83  deg.  20  min. ;  but  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement  we  have 
great  doubts. 

The  Land  Arctic  Expedition. — About 
the  end  of  June,  1826,  Captain  Franklin 
arrived  at  the  last  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
company’s  posts,  named  Fort  Good  Hope, 
in  lat.  67  deg.  28  min.  N.,  long.  130  deg. 
53 min.  W. ;  with  the  expedition  under  his 
command  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

Three  days’  journey  from  thence,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  he  despatched  a  party  to 
the  eastward,  under  the  command  of  Dr. 
Richardson,  and  proceeded  himself,  in 
command  of  another  party,  by  the  western 
channel  of  Mackenzie’s  river,  which  flows 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
completed  a  survey  of  the  coast  from  long. 
113  deg.  W.  to  140  deg.  38  min.  W. 
He  was  much  impeded  in  his  progress  by 
the  constant  obstruction  of  ice,  unbroken 
from  the  shore,  in  many  parts,  until  the 
4th  of  August — by  the  prevalence  of 
fogs — 'and  by  the  nature  of  the  sea  coast, 
which  to  the  westward  of  the  140th  de¬ 
gree  is  so  extremely  low  and  flat  as  to  be 
unapproachable,  even  in  boats,  nearer 
than  two  or  three  miles.  Indeed,  beyond 
the  130th  degree  it  was  found  impossible 
to  land  on  the  main  shore,  except  at  one 
point ;  and  there  they  were  most  vexati 
ously  detained  eight  days,  in  the  best 
part  of  the  season,  by  fog. 

Before  Captain  Franklin  had  reached 
more  than  half  way  to  Icy  Cape,  most  of 
his  party  shewed  symptoms  of  extreme 
suffering,  from  their  unavoidable  expo¬ 
sure  to  wading  in  the  water,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dragging  the  boats  where  they 
landed  to  rest  or  to  get  tresh  water,  or 
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when  compelled  by  gales  to  seek  the 
shore.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was 
generally  about  tne  freezing-point,  whilst 
that  of  the  air  seldom  exceeded  30  degrees. 
The  coast  westward  of  Mackenzie’s  river, 
under  any  circumstances,  was  extremely 
hazardous  to  navigate ;  but  under  the 
difficulties  which  Captain  Franklin  ex¬ 
perienced,  further  perseverance  on  his  part 
would  have  been  unpardonable  rashness. 
The  whole  party  being  of  opinion  that  the 
obstructions  were  insurmountable,  were 
compelled  to  return,  in  the  conviction, 
however,  that  the  navigation  of  the  north¬ 
west  passage  is  open. 

The  eastern  party,  under  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ken¬ 
dall,  an  intelligent  young  officer,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  coppermine  river 
on  the  8th  of  August,  and  returned  to 
Fort  Franklin,  Great  Rear  Lake,  on  the 
1st  of  September.  Like  that  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Franklin,  they  ex¬ 
perienced  repeated  obstructions  from  ice, 
and  occasionally  from  strong  breezes  ;  but 
they  were  spared  the  foggy  weather,  ex¬ 
cept  on  parts  of  two  days. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  party 
was  to  examine  the  intermediate  coast 
between  the  Mackenzie  and  the  copper- 
mine  rivers.  After  separating  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Franklin,  on  the  4th  of  July,  they 
pursued  the  easternmost  channel  of  the 
Mackenzie,  until  the  7th  of  that  month, 
when  finding  that  it  distributed  itself  by 
various  outlets,  of  which  the  more  easterly 
were  not  navigable  .for  their  boats,  they 
chose  a  middle  one,  and  that  night  got 
into  brackish  water,  with  an  open  view  of 
the  sea,  in ‘lat.  69  deg.  29  min.  N.,  long. 
133  deg.  24  min.  W. 

On  the  11th,  in  lat.  69  deg.  42  min. 
N.,  long.  132  deg.  10  min.  W.,  the  water 
was  perfectly  salt,  the  sea  partially  co¬ 
vered  with  drift  ice,  and  no  land  visible 
to  seaward.  They  experienced  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  crossing  the  estuaries  of 
several  rivers,  which  were  deemed  to  be 
outlets  of  the  shallow  channels  of  the 
Mackenzie,  that  had  been  left  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  They  suffered,  besides,  some  de¬ 
tention  from  ice  and  bad  weather  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  18th  of  July  that,  in 
lat.  70  deg.  37  min.,  long.  126  deg.  52 
min.  N.,  they  got  entirely  clear  of  the 
widely  spreading  mouths  of  the  Macken¬ 
zie,  and  of  a  large  lake  of  brackish  water, 
which  seems  to  receive  one  of  the  branches 
of  that  river.  The  navigation  across  these 
wide  estuaries  was  very  embarrassing. 

This  danger  was  gladly  exchanged  for 
a  coasting  voyage  in  the  open  sea.  They 
rounded  Cape  Parry,  in  lat.  70  deg.  8  min. 
N.,  long.  123  deg.  W. ;  Cape  Krusen- 
stem  in  lat.  68  deg.  46  min.  N.,  long. 


114  deg.  45  min.  W. ;  and  entered  George 
the  IVth  Coronation  Gulf,  by  the  Dol¬ 
phin  and  Union  Straits  (so  named  after 
the  boats),  which  brought  them  within 
sight  of  Cape  Carrow,  and  two  degrees  of 
longitude  to  the  eastward  of  the  copper- 
mine  river.  Their  sea  voyage  terminated 
as  beforemen tioned,  on  the  8th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  by  their  actually  entering  that  river. 

Although  they  saw  much  heavy  floe 
ice,  some  of  it  aground  even  in  nine  fa¬ 
thom  water,  yet  none  of  it  bore  marks  of 
being  more  than  one  season  old ;  and  from 
the  heights  of  land  they  could  discern 
lanes  of  open  water  outside, — so  that  a 
ship,  properly  strengthened  for  Such  a 
voyage,  could  make  way  through  it  with 
a  favouring  breeze. 

Throughout  the  whole  line  of  coast 
they  had  regular  tides,  the  flood  setting 
from  the  eastward ;  the  rise  and  fall  being 
from  a  foot  to  twenty  inches.  In  the 
Dolphin  and  Union  Straits,  the  current 
in  the  height  of  flood  and  ebb  exceeded 
two  miles  an  hour.  They  found  drift 
timber  everywhere,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it,  on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  lay  in  a 
line  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  in  some  places 
upwards  of  twenty  feet,  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  spring-tide  water-mark,  apparently 
thrown  up  by  a  heavy  sea. 

After  the  first  rapid,  in  the  coppermine 
river,  Dr.  Richardson’s  party  abandoned 
the  boats,  with  the  remainder  of  their 
cargoes  of  provision,  iron-work,  beads, 
Sc c.  to  the  first  party  of  Esquimaux  which 
should  chance  to  ppss  that  way  ;  and  on 
the  10th  of  August  set  out  by  land,  with 
ten  days’  provisions. 

They  reached  the  eastern  end  of  Bear 
Lake,  at  the  influx  of  Lease’s  river,  on 
the  18th,  and  remained  there  until  the 
evening  of  the  24th,  before  the  boats  ar¬ 
rived  to  convey  them  to  Fort  Franklin. 

The  person  to  whom  the  boats  were 
entrusted,  and  who  was  sent  off  to  Fort 
Franklin  on  the  6th  of  August,  did  not 
arrive  on  the  latest  day  appointed  for  his 
appearance  (the  20th),  from  a  belief  that 
Dr.  Richardson’s  party  would  never  re¬ 
turn,  and  that  he  should  make  a  needless 
voyage  :  and  after  the  20th  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  was  obliged  to  distribute  his  party 
into  hunting  and  fishing  groups,  to  pro¬ 
cure  subsistence.  Dr.  Richardson  col¬ 
lected  his  party  for  embarkation  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th  ;  and  they  reached 
the  fort,  after  an  absence  from  it  of 
seventy-one  days,  the  whole  party  in  per¬ 
fect  health. 
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JjrambUtge  grouse. 


On  the  borders  of  Ashdown  Forest,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  stands  the  above 
picturesque  ruin  of  Brambletye  House, 
whose  lettered  fame  may  be  dated  from 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith’s  novel  of 
that  name,  in  January,  1826*.  The  ruin 
has  since  attracted  scores  of  tourists,  as 
we  were,  on  our  recent  visit,  informed  by 
the  occupier  of  the  adjoining  farm-house; 
which  circumstance  coupled  with  the  high 
literary  success  of  Mr.  Smith’s  novel,  has 
induced  us  to  select  Brambletye  House  for 
die  illustration  of  our  present  number. 

Brambletye,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in 


Doomsday  Book,  Brambertie  House,  after 
the  conquest,  became  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Mortaiu  and  Cornwall,  forming 
part  of  the  barony  then  conferred  upon 
him,  and  subsequently  denominated  the 
honour  of  the  eagle.  Passing  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Andebams,  Saint  Clares, 
and  several  others,  it  came  into  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Comptons,  towards  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and 
from  the  arms  of  that  family  impaling 
those  of  Spencer,  still  remaining  over  the 
principal  entrance,  with  the  date  1631  in 
a  lozenge,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  old 
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moated  edifice  (represented  in  the  annexed 
vignette)  which  had  hitherto  been  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  proprietors,  was  abandoned 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  by  Sir  Henry 
Compton,  who  built  the  extensive  and 
solid  baronial  mansion,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Brambletye  House. 

u  From  their  undaunted  courage  and 
inflexible  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,”  says 
the  novelist,  “  the  Comptons  had  been 
heavy  sufferers,  both  in  purse  and  person, 
during  the  eventful  progress  of  the  civil 
wars.  The  Earl  of  Northampton,  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  nephew  to  Sir 
Henry,  the  presumed  builder  of  Bram¬ 
bletye,  had  four  sons,  officers  under  him, 
whereof  three  charged  in  the  field  at  the 
battle  of  Hopton  Heath,  and  the  eldest, 
Lord  Compton,  was  wounded.  The  Earl 
himself,  refusing  to  take  quarter  from  the 
rascally  Roundheads,  as  he  indignantly 
termed  them,  even  when  their  swords  were 
at  his  throat,  was  put  to  death  in  the  same 
battle  ;  and  the  successor  to  his  title,  with 
one  of  his  brothers,  finally  accompanied 
the  royal  family  in  their  exile.  Sir  John 
Compton,  a  branch  of  this  family,  having 
preserved  much  of  his  property  from  the 
committee  of  sequestration,  displayed  ra¬ 
ther  more  splendour  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
most  of  the  cavaliers  who  took  an  equally 
conspicuous  part  against  the  parliament 
armies.  Although  never  capable  of  any 
regular  defence,  yet  the  place  being  hastily 
fortified,  refused  the  summons  of  the  par¬ 
liamentarian  colonel,  Okey,  by  whom  it 
was  invested  ;  but  it  was  speedily  taken, 
when  sad  havoc  was  committed  by  the 
soldiery,  all  the  armorial  bearings,  and 
every  symbol  of  rank  and  gentility,  being 
wantonly  mutilated  or  destroyed.” 

In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 
Brambletye  was  the  focus  of  many  a  ca¬ 
valier  conspiracy.  “  From  its  not  being  a 
place  of  any  strength  or  notice,  it  was 
imagined  that  Brambletye  might  better 
escape  the  keen  and  jealous  watchfulness, 
which  kept  the  protector’s  eye  ever  fixed 
upon  the  strong  holds  and  defensible 
mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  while 
its  proximity  to  the  metropolis,  combined 
with  the  seclusion  of  its  situation,  adapted 
it  to  any  enterprize  which  required  at  the 
same  time  secrecy,  and  an  easy  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  metropolis.” 

In  the  novel  just  quoted,  which  is  al¬ 
together  a  pleasant  assemblage  of  histo¬ 
rical  facts,  aided  by  the  imaginative  gar¬ 
niture  of  the  author,  the  denouement  is 
brought  about  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun¬ 
powder  vault  which  destroyed  part  of  the 
mansion ;  and  on  the  marriage  of  his  hero 
and  heroine  Brambletye  House  was  aban¬ 
doned  to  its  fate ;  u  and  the  time  that  has 
intervened  since  its  desertion,”  says  our 


duthor,  a  combining  with  the  casualty 
and  violence  by  which  it  was  originally 
shattered  and  dismantled,  has  reduced  it 
to  its  present  condition  of  a  desolate  and 
forlorn  ruin.” 

A  visit  to  Brambletye  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  our  journey,  and  though  a 
distance  of  thirty-three  miles,  we  consi¬ 
dered  ourselves  amply  requited  by  the 
pensive  interest  of  the  scene  and  its 
crowded  associations.  In  our  childhood 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  clamber  its 
ruins  and  tottering  staircases  with  delight, 
not  to  say  triumph  ;  heedless  as  we  then 
were  of  the  historical  interest  attached  to 

them.  After  a  lapse  of  a  score  and - - 

years,  the  whole  scene  had  become  doubly 
attractive.  A  new  road  had  been  formed 
from  East  Grinsteadto  Forest  Row,  from 
which  a  pleasant  lane  wound  off  to  Bram¬ 
bletye.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  describe  our 
emotions  as  we  approached  the  ruin.  It 
was  altogether  a  little  struggle  of  human 
suffering.  Within  two  hundred  years  the 
mansion  had  been  erected,  and  by  turns 
became  the  seat  of  baronial  splendour  and 
of  civil  feuds, — of  the  best  and  basest 
feelings  of  mankind; — the  loyalty  and 
hospitality  of  cavaliers ;  the  fanatic 
outrages  of  Roundheads  ;  and  ultimately 
of  wanton  desolation  !  The  gate  through 
which  Colonel  Lilburne  and  his  men  en¬ 
tered,  was  blocked  up  with  a  hurdle; 
and  the  yard  where  his  forces  were  mar¬ 
shalled  was  covered  with  high  flourishing 
grass ;  the  towers  had  almost  become 
mere  shells,  but  the  vaulted  passages,  once 
stored  with  luxuries  and  weapons,  still  re¬ 
tained  much  of  their  original  freshness. 
What  a  contrast  did  these  few  wrecks  of 
turbulent  times  present  with  the  peaceful 
scene  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  viz. 
a  farm  and  two  water-mills— on  one  side 
displaying  the  stormy  conflict  of  man’s 
passion  and  petty  desolation — and  on  the 
other,  the  humble  attributes  of  cheerful 
industry.  We  strove  to  repress  our  feel¬ 
ings  as  we  entered  ' the  principal  porch, 
where  by  an  assemblage  of  names  of  vi¬ 
siters  scribbled  on  the  walls,  and  not  un¬ 
known  to  us,  we  learnt  that  we  were  not 
the  first  to  sympathize  with  the  fate  of 
Brambletye ! 

With itf  these  few  years,  through  a  sort 
of  barbarous  disregard  for  their  associa¬ 
tions,  the  lodge  and  the  gre»rer  part  of 
the  wall  represented  in  our  engraving,  has 
been  pulled  down  !  and  the  moated  house 
has  lately  shared  the  same  fate — for  the 
sake  of  their  materials — cupidity  in  which 
we  rejoiced  to  hear  the  destroyers  were 
disappointed— their  intrinsic  worth  not 
being  equal  to  the  labour  of  removing 
them :  the  work  of  destruction  would, 
however,  have  extended  to  the  whole  of 
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the  ruins  had  not  some  guardian  hand 
interfered.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  moated 
house  was  furnished  with  a  ponderous 
drawbridge  and  other  fortifying  resources  ; 
from  the  licentious  character  of  its  founders 
it  was  consequently  haunted  many  years 
before  its  removal. 

In  East  Grir.stead  we  learned  that  the 
Comptons  were  a  noble  family,  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  hospitality  are  current 
amongst  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  that 
town.* 


BATTLE  HYMN. 

Imitated  from  the  German  of  Theodore  Kunier.f 
( For  the  Mirror.) 

Father,  in  mercy  hear 
A  youthful  warrior’s  prayer. 

Thundering  cannons  are  roaring  around  me  : 
Carnage  and  death,  and  destruction  surround 
me  ; 

God  of  eternal  power. 

Guide  me  in  this  dread  hour! 

Guide  me  in  this  dread  hour 
God  of  eternal  power ! 

Lead  me,  base  Tyranny  manfully  braving, 
Onwards  to  w  here  Freedom's  banner  is  waving — 
To  death — or  victory; 

I  bow  to  thy  decree ! 

I  bow  to  thy  decree, 
lu  death  or  victory  ! 

’Mid  the  loud  din  of  the  battle’s  commotion, 
When  Nature  smiles,  or  when  storms  rend  the 
ocean, 

Lord  of  the  brave  and  just 
In  thee  I’ll  pui  my  trust! 

In  thee  I'll  put  my  trust, 

Lord  of  the  brave  and  just ! 

On  thee,  the  fountain  of  goodness  relying, 
Whatever  ills  may  come — living  and  dying 
I  will  thy  praise  proclaim. 

Blest  be  thy  holy  name. 

Blest  be  thy  holy  name, 

I  will  thy  praise  proclaim, 

’Tis  not  for  worldly  ends  we’re  contending. 
Liberty's  sacred  cause  wre’re  defending, 

And  by  thy  might  on  high, 

We’ll  conquer — or  we’ll  die  ! 

We’ll  conquer— or  we’ll  die 
By  the  great  God  on  High. 

When  life’s  red  stream  from  my  bosom  is  swell¬ 
ing. 

And  the  last  sigh  on  my  faint  lip  is  dwelling, 
Then  Lord  in  mercy  hear 
A  youthful  warrior’s  prayer ! 

J.  E.  S. 


ENGLAND  IN  827,  1827,  2827- 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

One  thousand  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  Egbert  laid  the  foundation  of  Eng- 

♦  For  the  loan  of  the  drawing  (made  in  1780), 
whence  the  first  engraving  is  copied,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  of  East 
Grinstead ;  and  for  the  sketch  of  the  latter  to  an 
affectionate  relative. 

t  See  “  Select  Biography,*  page  199,  present 
Volume  of  the  Mirror. 
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land’s  glory,  by  uniting  the  kingdoms  of 
the  heptarchy.  What  was  England  then  ? 
what  is  it  now  ?  what  will  it  be  in  2827  ? 

In  827,  how  confined  her  empire,  how 
narrow  her  limits,  how  few  her  resources  ; 
the  lord  and  his  vassals  the  only  classes 
of  society.  In  1827,  she  may  exclaim 
with  the  Spanish  Philip,  44  The  sun  never 
sets  upon  my  dominions.”  How  difficult 
to  mention  the  bounds  of  her  empire,  or 
to  calculate  the  vastness  of  her  resources  ! 
and  still  more  difficult  task  to  enumerate 
the  gradations  of  society  which  modem 
refinement  has  produced.  Where  will 
this  extended  sway,  this  power,  these  re¬ 
sources,  and  these  refinements  be  in  2827  ? 

“  Oh!  for  the  glance  of  prophet’s  eye. 

To  scan  thy  depths,  futurity.” 

Judging  by  the  fate  of  nations,  they  will 
have  passed  away  like  a  morning  cloud. 
Look  at  the  fame  of  Nineveh  levelled  in 
the  dust.  Search  for  the  site  of  Babylon, 
with  its  walls  and  gates,  its  hanging  gar¬ 
dens  and  terraces !  Contemplate  the 
ghost  of  the  enlightened  Athens,  stalking 
through  the  ruins  of  her  Parthenon,  her 
Athenaeum,  or  Acropolis.  Examine  the 
shadow  of  power  which  now  remains  to 
the  mighty  Rome,  the  empress  of  the 
world.  Even  so  will  it  be  with  England ; 
ere  ten  centuries  have  rolled  away,  her 
sun-like  splendour  will  illume  a  western 
world.  Our  stately  palaces  and  venerable 
cathedrals,  our  public  edifices  and  manu¬ 
factories,  our  paintings  and  sculpture, 
will  be  fruitful  subjects  of  conjecture  and 
controversy  to  the  then  learned.  And  a 
fragment  of  a  pillar  from  St.  Paul’s,  or  a 
mutilated  statue  from  Westminster,  will 
be  as  valuable  to  them  as  a  column  from 
the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  a  broken  cornice 
from  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  is  now  to 
us  !  D.  A.  H. 


THE  ROBrN. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Hark  to  the  robin — whistling  clear— 
The  requiem  of  the  dying  year — 
Amidst  the  garden  bower. 

He  quits  his  native  forest  shade, 

Ere  ruin  stern  hath  there  display’d 
Its  desolating  power. 

He  sings — but  not  the  song  of  love — 
No,— that  is  for  the  quick’ning  grove— 
The  brightly  budding  tree. 

And  tho’  we  listen  and  rejoice; 

In  melody  that  sweet-ton  d  voice 
Implores  our  charity. 

The  birds  of  passage  take  their  flight 
To  other  lands — of  warmth  and  light — 
Where  orient  breezes  blow. 

While  here  tbe  little  red  breast  stays, 
And  sweetly  warbles  out  his  lays, 
Amidst  the  chilling  snow. 
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When  the  keen  North  congeals  the  stream 
That  sparkled  in  the  summer-beam— 

Chink— chink— the  Robin  comes. 

His  near  approach  proclaims  a  dearth 
Of  food  upon  the  ice-bound  earth; — 

He  whistles  for  our  crumbs. 

But,  like  the  child  of  want,  he  hails 
Too  oft  where  avarice  prevails — 

Devoid  of  charity  ; — 

Where  hearts  ’neath  rich-clad  bosoms  glow. 
Yet  never  feel  the  inspiring  throe 
Of  tender  sympathy. 

Tbo’  pleas’d  with  wildly-warbled  song, 

The  minstrel’s  life  will  they  prolong 
With  food  and  shelter  warm  ? 

No, — see,  to  shun  the  cruel  snare. 

Again  he  wings  the  frozen  air, 

And  dies  amidst  the  storm. 

How  sweeter  far  it  were  to  see 
The  bird  familiar,  fond,  and  free, 

With  confidence  intrude  ; — 

To  see  him  to  the  table  come. 

And  hear  him  sing  o’er  ev’ry  crumb 
A  song  of  gratitude. 

C.  Cole. 


BUYING  AND  SELLING  THE 
DEVIL. 

(For  the  Mirror*) 

44  Every  thing  may  be  had  for  money,” 
is  an  old  remark,  and  perhaps  no  less 
true. 

There  have  been  also  proverbial  say¬ 
ings  of  buying  and  selling  the  devil ;  but 
that  such  a  traffic  was  actually  ever  ne- 
gociated  will  appear  incredible.  Blount’s 
41  Law  Dictionary,”  under  Convention 
gives  an  instance  of  a  sale  ;  it  is  extracted 
from  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor  of  Hat¬ 
field,  near  the  isle  of  Axholme,  county  of 
York,  where  a  curious  gentleman  searched 
for  it  and  found  it  regularly  entered. 
There  then  followeth  an  Bnglish  trans¬ 
lation  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  original  language. 

44  Curia  tenta  apud  Hatfield  die  Mercurii 
Prov  post  Festum.  Anno  11  Edw.  HI.” 

Robert  de  Roderham  appeared  against 
John  de  Ithon,  for  that  he  had  not  kept 
the  agreement  made  between  them,  and 
therefore  complains,  that  on  a  certain  day 
and  year,  at  Thorne,  there  was  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  aforesaid  Robert  and 
John,  whereby  the  said  John  sold  to  the 
said  Robert  the  devil,  bound  in  a  certain 
bond,  for  threepence  farthing  ;  and  there¬ 
upon  the  said  Robert  delivered  to  the  said 
John  one  farthing  as  earnest-money,  by 
which  the  property  of  the  said  devil  rested 

*  Notwithstanding  our  correspondent’s  equi¬ 
vocal  title  io  this  article,  we  beg  to  assure  our 
readers,  who  may  suspect  us  of  diablerie ,  that 
we  are  not  a  party  to  the  purchase  or  sale. 
Could  an  ejectment  in  this  case  be  effected  by 
common  law  ? 


in  the  person  of  the  said  Robert,  to  have 
livery  of  the  said  devil  on  the  fourth  day 
next  following,  at  which  day  the  said 
Robert  came  to  the  aforementioned  John, 
and  asked  livery  of  the  said  devil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement  between  them 
made.  But  the  said  John  refused  to  de¬ 
liver  the  said  devil,  nor  has  he  yet  done 
it,  &c.  to  the  grievous  damage  of  the  said 
Robert  to  the  amount  of  sixty  shillings ; 
and  he  has  therefore  brought  his  suit,  &c. 

The  said  John  came,  &c.,  and  did  not 
deny  the  said  agreement ;  and  because  it 
appeared  to  the  court  that  such  a  suit 
ought  not  to  subsist  among  Christians, 
the  aforesaid  parties  are  therefore  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  infernal  regions,  there  to 
hear  their  judgment  ;  and  both  parties 
were  amerced,  &c. — by  William  de  Scar- 
gell  Snesclal. 

The  above  is  an  exact  translation  of 
the  original  Latin  ;  and  if  this  is  inserted 
in  your  entertaining  work,  1  will  make 
inquiries  respecting  the  proceedings. 

W.  H.  H. 


PREVENTION  OF  EFFLUVIUM. 

( To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  choruret  of  lime  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  preventing  bad  smells  from 
water-closets,  &c.  Can  any  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  oblige  me  and  the  public  by 
communicating  the  least  expensive  me¬ 
thod  of  preparing  it  ready  for  use,  and 
also  to  state  the  proper  quantity  to  be 
used  ?  C.  C.  C.  C. 


NANCY  LEWIS, 

(A  CASTLE  BAYNARD  LYRIC.) 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

My  peace  is  fled — I  cannot  rest, — 

The  tale  I  tell  most  true  is  ; 

My  heart’s  been  stolen  from  my  breast, 

By  lovely  Nancy  Lewis. 

Fair  is  the  blossom  of  the  thorn, 

And  bright  the  morning  dew  is  ,- 

But  sweeter  than  the  dewy  morn 
The  smiles  of  Nancy  Lewis. 

The  eye  that’s  sparkling  black  I  love. 

Ay,  more  than  that  which  blue  is ; 

And  thine  are  like  two  stars  above, 

And  sloe  black — Nancy  Lewis. 

Alas  '  alas  !  their  power  I  feel ; 

My  bosom  pierced  right  through  is : 

In  pity,  then,  my  bosom  heal. 

My  charming  Nancy  Lew  is. 

Oh  !  bless  me  w  ith  thy  heaven  of  charms, 

And  take  a  heart  that  true  is, 

While  circling  life  my  bosom  warms 
In  thine  dear  Nancy  Lewis. 

F.  G - N. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  STORY. 

In  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of 
the  western  Highlands  of  Scotland  stands 
an  inn,  which  is  much  frequented  by 
travellers.  This  inn  itself  adds  consi¬ 
derably  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
It  was  formerly  a  manor-house ;  and  the 
sedate  grandeur  of  its  appearance  is  in 
such  good  keeping  with  the  scenes  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  so  little  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  present  appropriation,  that 
travellers  more  commonly  stop  at  the  gate 
to  inquire  the  way  to  the  inn,  than  drive 
up  at  once  through  the  green  field  which 
is  spread  before  its  windows,  and  its  fine 
flight  of  stone  steps.  Very  few  dwellings 
are  to  be  seen  from  it ;  and  those  few  are 
mere  cottages,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  loch.  One  of  these  cot¬ 
tages  is  my  dwelling.  It  stands  so  near 
to  the  inn,  that  I  can  observe  all  that 
goes  forward  there  ;  but  it  is  so  over¬ 
shadowed  and  hidden  by  trees,  that  I 
doubt  not  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
visiters  to  the  inn  are  quite  unaware  that 
such  a  cottage  is  in  existence  :  and  of  the 
thousand  sketches  which  artists  and  ama¬ 
teurs  have  carried  away  with  them,  per¬ 
haps  not  one  bears  any  trace  of  the  lowly 
chimneys,  or  the  humble  porch  of  my 
dwelling. 

On  one  fine  evening  in  the  month  of 
August,  seven  years  ago,  I  was  deposit¬ 
ing  my  watering-pot  in  the  tool-house, 
when  I  observed  a  gig  drive  up  to  the 
inn  ;  it  contained  a  young  lady  and  a 
gentleman.  According  to  my  usual  ha¬ 
bit  of  conjecture,  I  settled  in  my  own 
mind  that  they  were  husband  and  wife  : 
bride  and  bridegroom  they  could  not  be, 
as  they  were  in  deep  mourning.  They 
seated  themselves  by  an  open  window  till 
it  grew  dark,  and  1  saw  no  more  of  them 
that  night.  In  my  early  watch  the  next 
morning,  I  passed  them  twice,  and 
changed  my  opinion  respecting  them. 
They  were  evidently  brother  and  sister : 
there  was  a  strong  resemblance  between 
them,  and  a  slight  difference  in  years — 
the  young  man  appearing  to  be  about 
eighteen,  his  sister  one  or  two  and  twenty. 
She  was  not  handsome  ;  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  melancholy  on  her  countenance, 
and  an  undefinable  air  of  superiority 
about  her,  engaged  my  attention.  The 
brothei  was  handsome — very  handsome. 
His  features  were  fine,  but  their  expres¬ 
sion  was  finer  still.  He  had  taken  off  his 
hat,  and  I  had  a  full  view  of  him.  What 
an  intellect  did  that  forehead  bespeak  ! 
what  soul  was  in  those  eyes  !  u  Why,” 
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thought  I,  u  does  she  look  so  melan¬ 
choly,  while  leaning  on  the  arm  of  such 
a  brother  ?”  But  a  glance  at  her  dress 
let  me  into  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  A 
father  or  a  mother,  or  perhaps  such  an¬ 
other  brother,  has  been  taken  from  her. 
W  hatever  the  cause  of  their  common 
grief  might  be,  it  seemed  only  to  knit 
them  more  closely  together ;  for  never 
did  I  see  a  brother  and  sister  so  attached. 
They  were  inseparable  :  and  during  the 
many  days  which  they  spent  at  the  inn, 
the  interest  of  their  conversations  never 
seemed  to  flag.  They  were  always  talk¬ 
ing  ;  and  always,  apparently,  with  ani¬ 
mation  and  sympathy. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  their  arrival;  I 
was  sitting  at  work,  at  a  window  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  head  of  the  loch, 
and  of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  was  then  between  four  and  five  in  the 
afternoon  ;  the  sun  was  bright,  and  the 
weather  as  fine  as  possible.  The  tide  was 
out,  and,  as  usual,  many  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  were  busied  in  collecting  shells  and 
sea-weed.  Among  them  were  my  two 
friends  (for  so  I  must  call  them.)  They 
seemed  in  gayer  .spirits  than  1  had  yet 
seen  them  ;  they  picked  up  a  basket-full 
of  shells ;  they  set  up  a  mark  by  which 
to  watch  the  receding  waters  ;  they  en¬ 
tered  into  conversation  with  a  boatman, 
and  strolled  on  till  they  came  to  the  little 
bridge  which  spans  a  rivulet  at  the  head 
of  the  loch.  I  saw  them  lean  over  the 
parapet,  to  watch  the  gurgling  brook  be¬ 
neath.  Then  they  turned,  to  survey  the 
high  mountains  above  them  ;  and  after 
awhile,  they  directed  their  steps  to  the 
base  of  one  of  them.  I  saw  them  gra¬ 
dually  mount  the  green  slope,  turning 
every  now  and  then  to  gaze  at  the  scene 
below,  until  I  could  but  indistinctly  dis¬ 
cern  their  figures,  amidst  the  shadows 
which  were  beginning  to  spread  over  the 
valley  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  1  knew  that  the  mountain  which 
they  were  ascending  was  not  often  tried 
either  by  natives  or  by  strangers,  for  it 
was  boggy  and  pathless ;  though  tempt¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  by  its  verdure,  and  by  a 
fine  pile  of  rocks,  which  stood  like  a 
crown  on  the  brow  of  the  first  grand 
ascent. 

The  richest’  glow  of  the  evening  sun 
was  upon  the  mountain’s  brow ;  light 
crimson  clouds  were  floating,  as  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  me,  just  over  the  head  of  the  youth, 
as  he  mounted  higher  and  higher  — 
springing  from  one  point  to  another.  I 
saw  his  slight  form  on  the  very  ridge, 
though  lessened  almost  to  a  point  by  the 
distance,  yet  conspicuous  by  its  motion, 
and  by  the  relief  of  the  glowing  sky  be¬ 
hind.  lit  disappeared.  I  looked  for  his 
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sister :  she  was  still  sitting  on  her  sunny 
seat,  while  all  below  was  wrapped  in  a 
deep  grey  shadow.  I  laid  down  ray  glass, 
and  resumed  my  work  for  awhile.  I 
looked  again  ;  she  was  still  there,  and 
alone — but  the  sun-light  was  gone !  I 
thought  she  looked  forlorn  ;  and  1  wished 
her  brother  would  return  to  her.  Again 
the  sun  burst  forth  on  the  mountain-top — 
it  had  only  been  obscured  by  a  cloud.  I 
saw  the  lady  start  from  her  seat,  and 
turn  round.  An  eagle  had  sprung  from 
among  the  rocks  :  she  was  watching  its 
flight — it  ascended  into  the  blue  sky,  and 
was  lost  to  sight.  She  sauntered  a  few 
steps  on  one  side  of  her  seat,  then  on  the 
other,  and  looked  around  her.  “  I  wish 
her  brother  would  return  to  her,”  thought 
I  again.  She  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  and  looked  up ;  but  vainly  !  The 
shadows  had  crept  apace  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  side :  her  seat  was  no  longer  sunny, 
hut  she  sat  down  again. 

I  had  by  this  time  become,  I  knew  not 
why,  rather  nervous  :  my  hand  shook  so, 
that  I  could  not  fix  the  glass.  I  laid  it 
down,  and  went  to  take  a  turn  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  1  came  back  presently  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  once  more  turned  my  glass  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountain.  The  seat 
was  vacant.  “  They  are  coming  down 
together,  I  hope,”  thought  I.  “It  is 
high  time  they  should  ;  it  is  becoming 
dark  and  chilly  !”  But  I  could  not  trace 
them.  At  length  I  saw  something  white 
fluttering  in  the  breeze.  It  was  so  small 
that  I  should  not  have  discerned  it,  if  my 
very  power  of  sight  had  not  been  sharp¬ 
ened  by  the  anxiety  I  began  to  feel  for 
these  young  people.  By  intently  gazing 
— by  straining  my  sight  to  the  uttermost, 
I  made  out  that  the  young  lady  was 
standing  on  a  point  of  rock,  lower  down, 
and  more  conspicuous  than  that  on  which 
she  had  been  seated,  fehe  had  tied  her 
handkerchief  to  her  parasol,  and  was 
waving  it,  no  doubt,  as  a  signal  to  her 
brother.  My  heart  turned  sick,  and  I 
could  see  no  more.  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  found  that  it  was  nearly  three  hours 
since  they  had  begun  their  ascent.  The 
next  consideration  was,  what  I  ought  to 
do.  If  I  had  been  certain  that  the  bro¬ 
ther  had  lost  his  way,  it  was,  no  doubt, 
my  duty  to  send  persons  from  the  inn,  to 
find  him.  But  how  did  1  know  that  any 
peril  existed,  excepting  in  my  own  imagi¬ 
nation  ?  He  might  have  ascended  be¬ 
fore,  and  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
descent ;  he  might  be  gone  in  search  of 
some  particular  view,  and  have  prepared 
his  sister  for  the  length  of  his  absence, 
as  she  was  too  much  fatigued  to  accom¬ 
pany  him.  In  this  case,  any  interference 
of  mine  would  be  impertinent.  What 


should  I  do  ?  I  leaned  out  of  my  win¬ 
dow,  as  if  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
object,  which  should  help  me  to  a  deci¬ 
sion.  Such  an  object  was  just  before  me, 
in  the  person  of  an  old  fisherman,  a  next- 
door  neighbour,  and  very  honest  friend  of 
mine.  “  Come  hither,  John,”  said  I  ; 
and  I  stated  the  case  to  him.  He  thought 
we  need  not  fear  any  danger.  The  moun¬ 
tain  was  not  very  high  ;  he  knew  of  no 
dangerous  places  on  it ;  and  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  there  would  be  light  enough  to 

fuide  their  steps  half  an  hour  longer. 

Le  advised  me  to  leave  them  alone,  for 
that  time  at  least.  I  determined  to  do  so, 
and  sat  down  to  my  tea-table,  on  which 
I  had  not  yet  bestowed  a  thought.  I  drew 
it  close  to  the  window,  and  looked  as 
earnestly  as  ever ;  but  it  was  now  too 
dark  to  see  anything  but  the  indistinct 
outlines  of  the  mountains,  and  the  loch 
gleaming  in  the  twilight.  The  half-hour 
passed,  and  I  had  not  seen  them  return  ; 
they  might  have  returned  without  my 
having  seen  them  ;  but  I  could  not  bear 
uncertainty  any  longer.  I  sent  my  ser¬ 
vant  to  the  inn,  to  inquire  if  they  had 
arrived,  and  whether  they  had  ordered  tea, 
or  given  any  expectation  as  to  the  time  of 
their  return. 

She  brought  word,  that  though  tea  had 
been  ready  for  an  hour  past,  the  lady  and 
gentleman  had  not  returned ;  and  that 
the  landlady  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  I  could  give  her  any  intelligence 
of  them. 

“  Let  me  pass  !”  said  I,  hastily  open¬ 
ing  the  gate. 

“  Your  bonnet,  ma’am  !  shall  I  fetch 
your  bonnet  ?”  said  my  maid. 

At  that  moment  some  one  rushed  past 
me.  It  was  the  young  lady — running, 
or  attempting  to  run,  but  with  faltering 
and  unequal  steps.  I  followed  her.  At 
the  first  of  the  flight  of  steps  before  the 
inn,  she  stumbled  and  fell.  She  was 
trembling  and  sobbing  violently  ;  whether 
from  breathlessness  or  agony,  I  could  not 
tell.  I  raised  her,  and  assisted  her  to 
mount  the  steps.  “  My  brother !  my 
brother  !”  she  exclaimed  incessantly.  I 
could  get  no  words  but  these  from  her. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost.  I  sat  down  be¬ 
side  her,  and  took  both  her  hands  ;  and 
speaking  as  calmly  as  I  could,  said, 
“  Compose  yourself,  and  tell  us  what  we 
must  do.  Have  you  missed  your  brother, 
or  has  anv  accident  befallen  him  before 
your  eyes  ?” 

“  He  is  on  the  mountain  there  !  He 
left  me,  and  did  not  come  back,  He  said 
he  should  not  be  gone  twenty  minutes.” 

“  Now  I  know  all,”  replied  I.  “  I 
will  take  some  people  from  the  inn  with 
lights,  and  we  will  find  him.  You  must 
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stay  and  compose  yourself,  and  be  pa¬ 
tient  ;  he  has  only  missed  his  way.” 

She  insisted  upon  going  too  ;  and  de¬ 
clared  that  this  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  track  which  her  brother  had 
taken.  I  explained  to  her  how  I  had 
watched  their  progress,  and  was  therefore 
able  to  direct  their  search.  But  she  was 
resolute  in  her  determination  to  go ;  and 
finding  her  to  be  so,  1  gave  up  my  inten¬ 
tion  of  accompanying  the  party,  believ¬ 
ing  that  I  should  only  retard  their  pro¬ 
gress.  * 

I  arranged  with  the  landlady,  that  in 
case  of  any  fatal  accident  having  hap¬ 
pened,  the  young  lady  should  be  brought 
to  my  house,  where  she  would  be  in 
greater  quiet  and  retirement  than  amid 
the  bustle  of  an  inn. 

Hour  after  hour  did  we  wait,  listening 
to  every  sound,  trembling  at  every  breath  ; 
and  so  shaken  and  weakened  by  intolera¬ 
ble  suspense,  that  we  were  ill-fitted  to 
think  and  to  act  as  occasion  might  re¬ 
quire.  It  was  a  dark,  cloudy,  and  windy 
night.  We  often  looked  out,  but  could 
gee  nothing,  scarcely  even  the  outline  of 
the  mountain.  We  listened,  and  our 
hearts  beat  thick,  when  there  was  no 
sound  but  the  rising  gust !  I  dwell  on 
these  circumstances  too  long,  because  I 
recoil  from  relating  the  catastrophe,  as  if 
it  were  but  recent — as  if  my  thoughts 
had  not  been  familiarized  with  it  for 
years. 

It  was  as  we  feared  ;  he  was  found 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  rock,  no  more 
than  ten  feet  high — but  lifeless.  His 
neck  had  been  dislocated  by  the  fall. 
There  were  no  external  bruises — no  signs 
of  any  struggle — nothing  painful  in  his 
appearance.  I  cannot  relate  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  that  dreadful  night.  I 
thought  she  was  gone  too ;  she  was 
brought  in,  insensible,  and  remained  so 
for  hours.  She  was  taken  immediately 
to  my  house,  and  put  to  bed.  The  body 
of  her  brother  was  also  carried  there,  for 
I  knew  she  would  not  be  separated  from 
it.  1  sat  beside  her,  watching  her  faint 
breathing,  -anxious  for  some  sign  of  re¬ 
turning  consciousness,  but  dreading  the 
agony  which  must  attend  it.  If  she  had 
died,  I  could  hardly  have  grieved  for 
her ;  but  there  might  be  parents,  b-rothers, 
and  sisters !  Oh,  that  I  knew,  that  I 
could  bring  them  to  her  !  Alone,  among 
strangers  !  how  was  she  to  bear  her  soli¬ 
tary  grief? — how  was  she  to  sustain  the 
struggle  which  awaited  her  in  the  first 
hour  of  her  awakening  ?  I  could  not 
banish  the  remembrance  of  them  as  I  had 
seen  them  .in  the  afternoon ;  happy  in 
each  other,  anil  thinking  not  of  separa¬ 
tion;  then,  as  he  was  when  1  last  saw 


him,  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  appa¬ 
rently  unboundedly  happy,  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  scenes  which  a  soul  like  his 
was  fitted  to  enjoy. 

Day  dawned,  and  no  change  was  per¬ 
ceivable  ;  but  in  two  hours  afterwards  she 
opened  her  eyes.  I  crossed  the  room,  to 
see  whether  she  observed  my  motion.  She 
did  ;  and  I  therefore  opened  the  curtain, 
and  spoke  to  her.  She  gazed,  but  did 
not  reply.  Presently  she  seized  my  arm, 
muttering  some  words,  of  which  44  my 
mother  !  ’’  was  all  I  could  understand.  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  I 
was  going  to  write  to  her  family,  and 
asked  how  I  should  address  them. 

44  My  family  !”  said  she,  44  I  have 
none.  They  are  all  gone  now  !” 

I  thought  her  mind  was  wandering. 
44  Your  father  and  mother,”  said  I, 
44  where  are  they  ?”  My  heart  smote  me 
as  I  uttered  the  words,  but  the  question 
was  necessary. 

44  I  have  no  father  and  mother  !” 

44  Nor  brothers  and  sisters  ?  Pardon 
me,  but  I  must  ask.” 

44  You  need  not  ask,  because  I  will  tell 
you.  There  were  many  of  us  once,  but 
I  am  the  last !” 

I  could  not  go  on,  yet  it  must  be  done. 

44  But  you  have  friends,  who  will  come 
to  you  ?” 

44  Yes  ;  I  have  a  grandfather.  He  lives 
in  Hampshire.  He  is  very  old,  but  he 
will  come  to  me,  if  he  still  lives.  If 
not  !” - 

44  He  will  come,”  said  I,  44  I  will 
write  to  him  directly.” 

44  I  will  write  myself?”  exclaimed  she, 
starting  up.  44  He  will  not  believe  the 
story  unless  I  write  myself.  Who  would 
believe  it  ?” 

I  assured  her  she  should  write  the  next 
day  ;  but  I  positively  forbad  such  an  ex¬ 
ertion  at  present.  She  yielded;  she  was 
indeed  in  no  condition  for  writing.  Her 
mind  seemed  in  an  unnatural  state  ;  and 
I  was  by  no  means  sure  that  she  had 
given  a  correct  account  of  herself.  I 
wrote  to  her  grandfather,  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  she  had ;  and  was  quite  satis¬ 
fied  when,  in  the  evening,  she  gave  me, 
in  few  words,  her  family  history.  She 
had  been  relieved,  though  exhausted,  by 
tears ;  and  her  mind  was  calm  and  ra¬ 
tional.  She  was  indeed  the  last  of  her 
family.  Her  mother  had  died  a  few 
weeks  before,  after  a  lingering  illness ; 
and  the  sole  surviving  brother  and  sister 
had  been  prevailed  on  to  take  this  tour, 
to  recruit  their  strength  and  spirits,  after 
their  long  watching  and  anxiety.  They 
were  always,  as  1  discovered,  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  the  strongest  affection ;  and 
now  that  they  had  been  made  by  circum- 
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stances  all  In  all  to  each  other,  they  were 
thus  separated  !  Will  not  my  readers 
excuse  my  attempting  to  describe  such 
grief  as  her’s  must  have  been  ? 

Her  grandfather  arrived  on  the  earliest 
possible  day.  He  was  old,  and  had  some 
infirmities ;  but  his  health  was  not,  as 
he  assured  us,  at  all  injured  by  his  hur¬ 
ried  and  painful  journey.  Nothing  could 
be  more  tender  than  his  kindness  to  his 
charge ;  though  he  was,  perhaps,  too  far 
advanced  in  this  life,  and  too  near  an¬ 
other,  to  feel  the  pressure  of  this  kind  of 
sorrow,  as  a  younger  or  weaker  mind 
would  have  done. 

I  could  not  help  indulging  in  much 
painful  conjecture  as  to  the  fate  of  this 
young  creature,  when  she  should  lose  her 
last  remaining  stay  :  a  period  which  could 
not  be  far  distant.  But  on  this  point  I 
obtained  some  satisfaction  before  her  de¬ 
parture. 

A  few  days  before  she  left  me,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  arrived  at  the  inn,  and  came  im¬ 
mediately  to  my  cottage.  She  introduced 
him  to  me  as  41  a  friend.”  No  one  said 
what  kind  of  a  friend  he  was  ;  but  I  could 
entertain  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  who 
would  supply  the  place  of  her  brother 
to  her. 

44  Her  mind  will  not  be  left  without  a 
keeper,”  thought  I,  as  1  saw  them  direct 
their  steps  to  the  brother’s  grave.  44  Thank 
God,  her  grandfather  is  not  her  only  re¬ 
maining  stay  1” 

They  quitted  the  place  together ;  and 
many  a  sympathizing  heart  did  they  leave 
behind  them — by  many  an  anxious  wish 
and  prayer  were  they  followed.  The  last 
promise  required  from  me  was,  that  I 
would  see  that  the  grave  of  her  brother 
was  respected.  What  a  pang  did  it  cost 
her  to  leave  that  grave  ? 

I  heard  tidings  of  her  three  times  after¬ 
wards.  Her  letters  pleased  me;  they 
testified  a  deep,  but  not  a  selfish  or  cor¬ 
roding  grief — a  power  of  exertion,  and  a 
disposition  to  hope  and  be  cheerful.  The 
last  letter  I  received  from  her,  arrived 
more  than  five  years  ago.  She  had  taken 
the  name  which  I  conjectured  would  in 
time  be  her’s.  She  had  lost  her  grand¬ 
father;  but  the  time  was  past  when  his 
departure  could  occasion  much  grief.  She 
was  then  going  abroad  with  her  husband, 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  If  they 
were  spared  to  return  to  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  they  proposed  visiting  my  little 
dwelling  once  more,  to  gaze  with  softened 
emotions  on  scenes  sadly  endeared  to 
them,  and  to  mingle  their  tears  once 
more  over  a  brother’s  grave. 

Perhaps  that  day  may  yet  arrive. 

Literary  Magnet. 


Arcana  of  Science- 

Polar  Expedition. 

It  is  known  by  the  experience  of  all 
former  voyages  to  the  arctic  circle,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  season,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  heat  radiating  from  the 
lard,  the  ice  is  detached  from  the  shores 
of  these  seas,  and  floats  southward.  Ice, 
therefore,  does  not  detach  from  other  ice. 
but  from  the  coast.  Taking  this  prin¬ 
ciple  with  us,  when  we  find  that  our 
expedition  traversed  a  surface  of  some 
hundred  miles,  we  conclude,  whatever 
was  the  extent  of  that  mass  drifting  south, 
it  must  have  left  an  equal  extent  of  open 
water  in  its  original  place  in  the  north. 
We  also  infer,  that  there  must  be  land  at 
the  north  pole,  from  which  this  body  was 
separated  ;  and  that  if  it  could  have  been 
entirely  crossed,  Captain  Parry  and  his 
companions  would  have  found  a  clear  sea 
for  the  boats,  and  had  little  difficulty  in 
reaching  Polar  Land. — Literary  Gazette . 

P erne  can. 

This  substance  (mentioned  in  our  re¬ 
cent  abstract  of  the  Polar  Expedition  as 
part  of  the  provision  for  the  crew)  con¬ 
sists  of  meat  prepared  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Indians  prepare  their  provision 
of  buffalo  or  deer.  The  flesh,  beef  in  this 
case,  is  cut  into  stripes,  and  dried  by  the 
smoke  of  wood.  It  is  then  beaten  into  a 
powder,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  fat 
being  melted,  the  whole  is  mixed  up  to¬ 
gether  into  a  solid  mass.  It  is  evident 
that  more  of  real  sustenance  from  animal 
matter  cannot  be  combined  in  any  less 
bulky  or  burdensome  compound.  It 
makes  an  excellent  and  very  nutritious 
soup. 

Egyptian  Architecture. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  among 
the  crowd  of  novelties,  and  very  especially 
of  attempts  to  depart  from  the  received 
models  of  architecture,  the  Egyptian  has 
not  taken  its  share.  It  is  true  that  some 
very  partial  attempts  have  been  made  ; 
in  the  metropolis,  we  believe,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  two  ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  a  school 
recently  erected  at  Devonport,  a  mauso¬ 
leum  at  Trentham  for  the  Stafford  family, 
and  an  iron-manufactory  now  erecting  in 
Wales,  we  have  probably  enumerated  the 
whole.  Such  as  the  examples  have  been, 
they  have  not  spread ;  and,  indeed,  we 
may  say,  that  they  have  scarcely  attracted 
any  notice,  whether  for  good  or  evil ; 
though  the  publicity  and  singularity  of 
aspect  of  the  most  accessible'  specimen  in 
Piccadilly  might  have  at  least  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  distinguish  it,  in  the  general 
eye,  from  the  buildings  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  As  to  the  public,  we  find 
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no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this.  This 
style  has  not  been  pointed  out  to  them, 
and  they  have  not  been  desired  either  to 
admire  or  dislike  it.  Why  the  architects 
have  neglected  it,  they  must  themselves 
explain,  since  we  believe  there  have  been 
but  two  in  that  profession  who  have  been 
concerned  with  the  buildings  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  the  last  named  of  these 
being  an  attempt  of  a  dillettante  in  the 
art.  As  to  the  specimens  where  it  has 
been  thought  fit  to  introduce  the  Egyptian 
window  or  doorway  in  churches  of  a  Greek 
design,  we  consider  the  attempt  faulty 
and  censurable.  This  is  a  false  and  mis¬ 
placed  ambition  after  novelty,  which 
marks  far  too  much  of  what  has  recently 
been  effected  in  our  new  churches. —  West¬ 
minster  Revieiv. 

Coinage. 

Coins  are  generally  completed  by  one 
blow  of  the  coining-press.  These  presses 
are  worked  in  the  Royal  Mint  by  machi¬ 
nery,  so  contrived  that  they  shall  strike, 
upon  an  average,  GO  blows  in  a  minute  ; 
the  blank  piece,  previously  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  annealed,  being  placed  between 
the  dies  by  part  of  the  same  mechanism. 
The  number  of  pieces  which  may  be  struck 
by  a  single  die  of  good  steel,  properly 
hardened  and  duly  tempered,  not  unfre- 
quently  amounts  at  the  Mint  to  between 
3  and  400,000.  There  are  eight  presses 
at  the  Mint,  frequently  at  work  ten  hours 
a  day,  each  press  producing  3, GOO  pieces 
per  hour  ;  but  making  allowance  for  oc¬ 
casional  stoppages,  the  daily  progress  of 
each  press  may  be  reckoned  at  30,000 
pieces  ;  the  eight  presses,  therefore,  will 
furnish  a  diurnal  average  of  240,000 
pieces. — Quarterly  Journal. 

The  Ornilhoi'yncus. 

This  remarkable  animal,  which  forms 
the  link  between  the  bird  and  beast,  has 
a  bill  like  a  duck,  and  paws  webbed  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  bird,  but  legs  and  body,  like 
those  of  a  quadruped,  covered  with  thick, 
coarse  hair,  with  a  broad  tail  to  steer  by. 
It  abounds  in  the  rivers  of  New  Holland, 
and  may  be  seen  bobbing  to  the  top  every 
now  and  then,  to  breathe,  like  a  seal, 
then  diving  again  in  quest  of  its  prey. 
It  is  believed  to  lay  eggs,  as  a  nest  with 
eggs  in  it  of  a  peculiar  appearance  was 
some  time  ago  found.  It  bears  a  claw 
on  the  inside  of  its  foot,  having  a  tube 
therein,  through  which  it  emits  a  poison¬ 
ous  fluid  into  the  wounds  which  the  claw 
inflicts  ;  as,  when  assailed,  it  strikes  its 
paws  together,  and  fastens  upon  its  enemy 

like  a  crab Cunningham' s  New  South 

W ales. 

Sheep 

Are  bred  to  an  immense  extent  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  1813,  the  number  of 


sheep  in  the  colony  amounted  to  6,514  ; 
in  1821,  to  113,777-  The  exportation 
of  wool  to  England  during  the  last  year 
exceeded  a  million  of  pounds,  and  at  the 
same  rate  of  increase,  in  1840,  will  reach 
to  between  30  and  40  millions  of  pounds. 
Bullocks  are  recommended  for  draught 
in  preference  to  horses,  and  the  speed  of 
a  well-taught,  lively,  strong  bullock  is 
little  short  of  that  of  a  horse. — Ibid. 

Garden  Rhubarb. 

To  force  garden  rhubarb,  sow  the  seed 
on  a  rich  moist  border  in  the  beginning  of 
April.  Thin  the  young  plants  during 
the  summer;  in  the  end  of  October,  care¬ 
fully  transplant  them  into  forcing-pots, 
five  or  six  in  each  pot.  Place  them  in  a 
northern  aspect,  to  recover  the  effect  of 
their  removal  from  the  seed-bed,  and  in 
a  month  they  are  fit  for  forcing. 

American  Canals. 

The  canals  are  the  most  striking  inter¬ 
nal  improvements  in  the  United  States. 
The  Great  Erie  canal  is  3G0  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40 
feet.  It  connects  the  great  line  of  lakes 
with  the  ocean  by  the  Hudson.  Another 
to  connect  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  is  also  complete.  Above  2,000,000/. 
have  been  expended  on  them  ;  and  the 
annual  returns  from  the  tolls  alone  have 
already  ammonted  to  120,000/.  In  the 
state  of  Ohio,  another  canal  is  in  pro¬ 
gress,  almost  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
Erie  canal.  On  the  rivers  which  it  con¬ 
nects  with  the  lakes,  there  is  a  steam-boat 
navigation  of  5,000  miles,  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Schuylkill  navigation  works 
comprise  an  extent  of  108  miles,  of  which 
G2  are  canal,  and  4G  the  river  made  navi¬ 
gable.  These  works  are  complete.  Tho 
Union  canal,  a  line  of  74  miles,  to  connect 
the  Schuylkill  with  the  Susqueannah,  is 
in  progress,  and  will  be  completed  within 
the  present  year.  These,  however,  are 
but  a  few  of  the  gigantic  strides  which 
A  merica  is  making  in  the  march  of  na¬ 
tions. 

Caledonian  Canal. 

Between  August  1,  1826,  and  August 
1,  1827,  212  vessels  have  passed  through 
the  Caledonian  canal  from  sea  to  sea. 
205  vessels  have  made  partial  passages 
through  one  end  of  the  canal,  to  and  from 
various  ports;  74  boats,  not  above  15 
tons  burden  each,  have  been  employed 
in  the  carriage  of  articles  to  the  fishery 
stations;  and  91  steam-boats  have  passed 
through  the  canal,  all  within  the  period 
abovementioned. 

Medicine. 

A  respectable  contemporary  journal 
gives  the  following  calculations  on  the 
relative  state  of  the  medical  profession  in 
London  and  Paris.  The  French  have 
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long  objected  to  the  multitude  of  our  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  the  drugs  they  employ ;  and  it 
would  seem  by  this  comparative  statement 
that  their  objection  is  not  ill-founded: — 

In  London  there  are  174  physicians, 
or  1  physician  to  7,000  inhabitants ;  1,000 
surgeons,  or  1  surgeon  to  1,200  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  2,000  apothecaries,  or  1  apothe¬ 
cary  to  600  inhabitants. 

In  Paris  there  is  1  physician  to  1,300 
inhabitants  ;  1  surgeon  to  6,000  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  1  apothecary  to  4,450  inhabitants. 

Being  in  the  proportion  of  1  physician 
in  Paris  to  5  in  London ;  5  surgeons  in 
London  to  1  in  Paris  ;  7  apothecaries  in 
London  to  1  in  Paris. 

Supposing,  on  an  average,  each  of  these 
persons  to  receive  1,000/.  a  year,  the 
whole  income  of  the  medical  profession 
in  London  would  be  3,474,000/.  annually. 

Poor  Rates. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  poors’  rates  of  England  and 
Wales  were  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
parliamentary  documents,  to  amount  to 
665,362/. ;  and  the  population  of  both  to 
5,475,000.  In  1821,  the  poors’  rates 
amounted  to  about  7,000,000/.,  and  the 
population  to  12,218,000.  Dividing  the 
greater  rates  7,000,000/.  by  the  lesser 
665,362/.,  we  have  about  10J  to  1,  which 
is  the  proportion  in  which  the  poors’  rates 
have  increased  in  the  last  127  years.  And 
dividing  the  greater  population  12,218,000 
by  the  lesser  5,475,000,  give  about  2|  to 
1,  which  is  the  proportionate  increase  of 
population  during  that  space  of  time. 

Van  Pieman's  Land  Wasp. 

The  wasp  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land  is  a 
smaller  but  much  more  splendid  insect 
than  the  English  wasp ;  it  has  four  orange- 
coloured  wings,  and  horns  and  legs  of  the 
same  colour,  a  hard  body,  and  a  formidable 
sting.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  forest, 
and  is  at  war  with  a  spider  that  makes  its 
hole  in  the  sandy  places,  and  which  is 
armed  with  a  cap  or  door,  which  it  pulls 
over  on  the  approach  of  its  enemy,  or  in 
rainy  weather.  The  wasp  hovers  close 
over  the  ground,  prowling  from  one  hole 
to  fanother.  Having  seized  its  prey,  it 
immediately  kills  the  spider,  and  carries 
it  off  to  its  own  hole,  when  it  is  said  to 
devour  the  limbs,  and  to  deposit  its  egg 
In  the  body  to  be  hatched  by  the  putre¬ 
faction  that  ensues,  and  which  furnishes 
food  for  the  young  insect  produced. 

No.  XLVIII. 

HIGHLAND  SUPERSTITION. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  superstition 
connected  witli  the  M  ‘A  Us  ter  family.  Ages 


ago, — for  I  have  never  yet  got  a  date  from 
a  Highlander  as  to  the  transactions  of  long 
past  times, — but  many  generations  back, 
in  the  days  of  a  chiet  of  great  renown  in 
the  clan,  called  McAlister  More,  either 
from  his  deeds  or  his  stature,  there  was  a 
skirmish  with  a  neighbouring  clan  that 
ended  fatally  for  the  McAlisters,  though 
in  the  contest  at  the  time  they  were  vic¬ 
torious. 

A  party  of  their  young  men  set  out 
once  upon  a  foray ;  they  marched  over 
the  hills  for  several  hours,  and  at  last  de¬ 
scended  into  a  little  glen,  which  was  rent¬ 
ed  as  a  black  cattle  farm  by  a  widow  wo¬ 
man  and  her  two  sons.  The  sons  were 
absent  from  home  on  some  excursion,  and 
had  carried  most  of  their  servants  with 
them,  so  that  the  M4Alisters  met  with  no 
resistance  in  their  attempts  to  raise  the 
cattle.  They  hunted  every  corner  of  the 
glen,  secured  every  beast,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  tears  of  the  widow,  they  drove  her 
herd  away.  When  the  sons  returned,  and 
heard  the  story  of  the  raid,  they  collected 
a  strong  party  of  their  friends,  and  cross¬ 
ing  the  hill  secretly  by  night,  surprised 
the  few  McAlisters  who  were  left  in  charge 
of  the  spoil,  vanquished  them  easily,  and 
recovered  their  cattle.  Such  a  slight  to  the 
power  of  McAlister  Move  could  not  go 
unpunished.  The  chief  himself  headed 
the  band  which  set  out  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  clan.  He  marched.steadily 
over  the  rugged  mountains,  and  arrived 
towards  sunset  in  the  little  glen.  To  op¬ 
pose  the  force  he  brought  with  him, 
would  have  been  fruitless ;  the  sons  and 
their  few  adherents  were  speedily  over¬ 
powered,  and  led  bound  before  him  ;  they 
were  small  in  number,  but  they  were  gal¬ 
lant  and  brave,  and  yielded  only  to  supe¬ 
rior  strength.  M4Alister  More  was  always 
attended  by  four  and  twenty  bov/men,  who 
acted  as  his  body  guard,  his  jury,  his 
judges,  and  his  executioners.  They  erect¬ 
ed  on  the  instant  a  gibbet  before  the  door 
of  the  wretched  mother,  and  there  her  sons 
were  hung. 

Her  cottage  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
craggy,  naked  rock,  on  a  strip  of  green 
pasture  land,  and  beside  a  mountain  tor¬ 
rent  ;  the  gibbet  was  a  few  paces  from  it, 
on  the  edge  of  the  shelf ;  and  the  setting 
rays  of  a  bright  summer  sun  fell  on  the 
bodies  of  the  widow’s  sons.  They  were 
still  warm  when  she  came  and  stood  be¬ 
side  them.  She  raised  her  eyes  on  the 
stern  chief,  and  his  many  followers,  and 
slowly  and  steadily  she  pronounced  her 
curse : — 

44  Shame,  shame  on  you,  M4  A  lister ! 
You  have  slain  them  that  took  but  their 
own ;  you  have  slain  them  you  had  in¬ 
jured  !  You  have  murdered  the  fathes- 
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less,  find  spoiled  the  widow  !  but  he  that 
is  righteous  shall  judge  between  us,  and 
the  curse  of  God  shall  cling  to  you  for  this 
tor  ever.  The  sun  rose  on  me  the  proud 
mother  of  two  handsome  boys  ;  he  sets  on 
their  stiffening  bodies  !”  and  she  raised 
her  arm,  as  she  spoke,  towards  the  gib¬ 
bet.  Her  eye  kindled,  and  her  form  di¬ 
lated,  as  she  turned  again  to  her  vindic¬ 
tive  foe.  “  I  suffer  now,”  said  she, 
“  but  you  shall  suffer  always.  You  have 
made  me  childless,  but  you  and  yours 
shall  be  heirless  for  ever.  Long  may  their 
name  last,  and  wide  may  their  lands  be  ; 
but  never,  while  the  name  and  the  lands 
continue,  shall  there  be  a  son  to  the  house 
of  M‘Alister  !” 

The  curse  of  the  bereaved  widow  clung 
steadily  to  the  house  of  McAlister.  The 
lands  passed  from  heir  to  heir,  but  no 
laird  had  ever  been  succeeded  by  a  son. 
Often  had  the  hopes  of  the  clan  been 
raised  ;  often  had  they  thought  for  years 
that  the  punishment  of  their  ancestor’s 
cruelty  was  to  be  continued  to  them  no 
longer — that  the  spirits  of  the  widow’s 
sons  were  at  length  appeased  ;  but  M\Ali- 
ster  More  was  to  suffer  for  ever ;  the 
hopes  of  his  house  might  blossom,  but 
they  always  faded.  It  was  in  the  reign 
of  the  good  Queen  Anne  that  they 
flourished  for  the  last  time  ;  they  were 
blighted  then,  and  for  ever. 

The  laird  and  the  lady  had  had  several 
daughters  born  to  them  in  succession,  and 
at  last  a  son  :  he  grew  up  to  manhood  in 
safety — the  pride  of  his  people,  and  the 
darling  of  his  parents  ;  giving  promise  of 
every  virtue  that  could  adorn  his  rank. 
He  had  been  early  contracted  in  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  another  powerful  chief¬ 
tain  in  the  North,  and  the  alliance,  which 
had  been  equally  courted  by  both  fami¬ 
lies,  was  concluded  immediately  on  the 
return  of  the  young  laird  from  his  travels. 
There  was  a  great  intercourse  in  those 
days  with  France — most  of  the  young 
highland  chiefs  spent  a  year  or  two  in  that 
country,  many  of  them  were  entirely  edu¬ 
cated  there,  but  that  was  not  the  case 
with  the  young  heir  of  McAlister ;  he 
had  only  gone  abroad  to  finish  his  breed¬ 
ing  after  coming  to  man’s  estate.  It  was 
shortly  before  the  first  rebellion  in  the  15, 
to  speak  as  my  informant  spoke  to  me — 
and  being  young,  and  of  an  ardent  na¬ 
ture,  he  was  soon  attracted  to  the  court  of 
the  old  Pretender,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
gain  every  Scotch  noble,  by  every  means, 
to  his  views.  The  measures  he  took  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  the  only  son  of  M4Alister  : — 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  eager 
for  the  approaching  contest,  pledged  heart 
and  hand  to  his  exiled  sovereign.  In  the 
troubles  which  broke  out  almost  immedi¬ 


ately  on  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  and 
his  father  took  different  sides  ;  the  old 
laird  fortified  his  high  tower,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  it  to  the  last,  against 
the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Hano¬ 
ver.  The  young  laird  bade  adieu  to  his 
beautiful  -wife,  and  attended  by  a  band 
of  his  young  clansmen,  easily  gained  to 
aid  a  cause  so  romantic,  he  secretly  left 
his  duchess,  and  joined  the  army  of  the 
Pretender  at  Perth. 

The  young  wife  had  lived  with  her 
husband,  at  a  small  farm  on  the  property, 
a  little  way  up  the  glen,  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  castle.  But  when  her  husband 
deserted  her,  she  was  removed  by  her 
father-in-law  to  his  own  house  for  greater 
security.  Months  rolled  away,  and  the 
various  fortunes  of  the  rebels  were  re¬ 
ported,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  remote 
glen  where  the  chief  strength  of  the 
McAlisters  lay.  News  did  not  travel 
swiftly  then,  and  often  they  heard  what 
was  little  to  be  relied  on,  so  much  did 
hope  or  fear  magnify  any  slight  success, 
or  any  ill-fortune.  At  last,  there  came  a 
sough  of  a  great  battle  having  been  fought 
somewhere  in  the  west  country,  which  had 
decided  the  fate  of  the  opposing  parties. 
The  young  laird  and  his  valiant  band 
had  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Ar- 
gyle  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  Earl 
of  Marr  was  victorious; — King  James 
had  arrived,  and  was  to  be  crowned  at 
Scone,  and  all  Scotland  was  his  own. 

It  was  on  a  cold,  bleak,  stormy,  No¬ 
vember  evening,  when  this  news  was 
brought,  by  a  Brae-Marr-man,  to  the 
laird’s  tower.  He  was  wise  and  prudent, 
and  he  would  give  no  ear  to  a  tale  so 
lightly  told  :  but  his  beautiful  daughter- 
in-law,  sanguine  for  her  husband’s  sake, 
cherished  reports  that  brightened  all  her 
prospects.  She  retired  to  her  chamber, 
almost  hoping  that  another  day  might  see 
it  enlivened  by  his  presence,  without 
whom  life  to  her  was  a  dreary  blank.  She 
was  lodged  in  a  small  apartment  on  the 
third  story  of  the  tower,  opening  straight 
from  a  narrow  passage  at  the  head  of  the 
winding  stairs.  It  had  two  small  win¬ 
dows,  which  looked  on  the  paved  court¬ 
yard  of  the  castle ;  and  beyond,  to  what 
was  then  a  bare  meadow,  and  the  river. 
The  moon  gave  little  light,  and  she 
turned  from  the  gloomy  prospect  to  the 
ample  hearth,  on  which  the  bright  logs 
were  blazing.  Her  heart  was  full,  and 
her  mind  so  restless,  that  after  her  maidens 
left  her,  she  continued  to  pace  up  and 
down  her  little  chamber,  unwilling  to  re¬ 
tire  to  rest.  At  length  she  threw  herself 
upon  her  bed,  exhausted  by  the  eagerness 
of  her  feelings,  and  in  the  agitation  of  her 
ideas  she  forgot  to  say  her  prayers.  Yet 
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she  slept,  and  calmly,  but  her  sleep  was 
short.  She  awakened  suddenly,  and  starting 
half  up,  listened  anxiously  for  some  mi¬ 
nutes.  The  wind  blew  strongly  round  the 
old  tower,  and  a  thick  shower  of  sleet  was 
driving  fast  against  the  casements  ;  but, 
in  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  she  thought 
she  heard  distinctly,  though  at  a  distance, 
the  tramp  of  a  horse  at  his  speed.  She 
bent  forward  and  watched  the  sound.  It 
came  nearer — it  grew  louder — it  gallopped 
over  the  hard  ground,  and  approached 
with  the  swiftness  of  lightning.  She 
gasped  and  trembled — it  was  he,  it  must 
be  he, — she  knew  the  long  firm  bound 
of  her  husband’s  charger.  Its  rapid 
feet  struck  loud  on  the  pavement  of  the 
court-yard  below,  and  in  an  instant  dropt 
dead  below  the  great  door  of  the  castle. 
She  had  neither  power  to  breathe  nor  to 
move,  but  she  listened  for  the  call  of  the 
porter’s  name,  and  the  jar  of  the  chains 
and  bolts  which  secured  the  door.  She 
heard  nothing — she  grew  bewildered,  and 
tried  to  rise  to  call  for  succour — but  a 
spell  was  on  her  to  keep  her  down.  At 
length,  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  wind¬ 
ing  stair,  came  the  sound  of  a  firm  foot, 
ascending  regularly  step  by  step,  without 
a  pause  in  its  motion,  the  several  stories. 
It  rung  on  the  stone  passage  adjoining 
her  apartment,  and  stopt  with  a  loud 
tread  at  her  door.  No  lock  was  turned, 
no  hinge  was  opened,  but  a  rushing  wind 
swept  through  the  room.  Her  fire  had 
burned  away,  and  she  had  neither  lamp 
nor  taper  by  her,  but  as  she  started 
up  in  an  agony  of  terror,  the  heavy  logs  in 
her  wide  chimney  fell  of  themselves,  and 
lighting  by  the  fall,  sent  forth  a  blaze  into 
the  chamber.  Almost  frantic  with  fear, 
she  seized  with  one  hand  the  curtains  of 
her  bed,  and  darting  a  look  of  horror,  she 
saw,  seated  by  the  hearth,  a  figure  in  mar¬ 
tial  array,  without  a  head ;  it  held  its 
arms  out  towards  her,  and  slowly  rose. 
The  scream  she  tried  to  utter  was 
suffocated  in  her  throat — she  fell  motion¬ 
less  ;  the  last  sight  she  saw  was  an  eagle’s 
plume  steeped  in  blood,  cast  at  her  feet 
by  the  advancing  spectre — the  last  sound 
she  heard  was  the  loud  crash  of  every 
door  in  the  castle.  When  her  maidens 
came  to  her  in  the  morning,  she  was  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  swoon  upon  the  floor.  She  lay 
for  hours  cold  and  insensible,  and  they 
thought  that  she  was  gone  for  ever.  After 
many  trials  she  came  at  last  to  herself,  but 
she  recovered  only  to  hear  the  true  tale  of 
the  battle  of  Sheriff-muir. 

The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  and  the 
Earl  of  Marr  had  fled  the  country  ;  many 
of  their  noble  adherents  had  been  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  secure  a  retreat  with  them 
to  France;  some  had  been  pardoned; 


a  few  had  been  taken  in  arms,  and  these 
few  were  executed ;  amongst  them  was 
the  young  heir  of  M‘Alister. — Inspector. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  ^Journals. 


SADDLED  AND  BRIDLED. 

BY  A.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Saddled  and  bridled, 

And  booted  was  be — 

A  plume  at  bis  helmet, 

A  sword  at  his  knee  ; — 

Toom  hame  came  (be  saddle 
At  evening  to  me, 

And  hame  came  his  steed — 

But  bame  never  came  he  1 

Down  came  his  grey  father. 

Sobbing  fu’  sair ; 

Down  came  his  auld  mother. 

Tearing  her  hair : 

Down  came  his  swreet  wife, 

Wi’  her  bonnie  bairns  three — 

Ane  at  her  bosom, 

And  twa  at  her  knee  ! 

There  stood  bis  fleet  steed, 

All  foaming  and  hot ; 

There  shrieked  his  sweet  wife. 

And  sank  on  the  spot  ,• — 

There  stood  his  grey  father. 

Weeping  fu’  free, 

For  hame  came  bis  steed. 

But  hame  never  came  he  ! 

Literary  Magnet. 


TOBACCO-PIPE  CONTROVERSY. 

A  furious,  and  yet  unappeased,  con¬ 
troversy  has  lately  raged  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  upon  the  question  of  the  filthy 
nuisance  of  smoking  tobacco — segars  or 
pipe ;  and  as  in  all  other  cases  when  men 
allow  their  passions  to  be  heated  by  oppo¬ 
sition,  has  run  in  great  personalities  be¬ 
tween  gentlemen  who  sign  themselves 
Viator  and  Tabatiere,  Whole  columns 
of  the  newspapers  have  been  occupied  in 
discussing,  in  the  first  place,  whether  a 
man  who  smokes  at  all  is  a  beast  or  not ; 
and  secondly,  the  argument  has  iun  into 
the  comparative  beastliness  of  smoking 
and  snuffing.  A  future  Hume,  on  look¬ 
ing  over  the  journals,  may  thus  sum  up 
the  merits  of  the  case.  About  this  period 
great  hostilities  arose  between  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  segars  and  their  opponents,  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  thousands,  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  controversy.  By  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  practice  it  was  urged  with 
some  plausibility  of  statement,  that  as  to 
the  pleasure  of  a  segar,  none  but  those 
who  used  them  ought  to  express  an  opi¬ 
nion  upon  the  point— that  to  appeal  to 
experience,  tobacco  was  in  more  universal 
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use  among  nations  than  bread  corn — that 
it  had  been  known  to  stay  the  plague,  and 
was  the  friend  and  companion  of  rich  and 
poor.  These  statements  were  met  with 
undisguised  contempt,  and  it  was  retali¬ 
ated,  that  the  practice  of  using  tobacco 
either  by  smoke  or  snuff,,  was  a  nuisance 
to  others,  thus  infringing  the  very  pri¬ 
mary  principles  of  civil  liberty — that  it 
led  to  drunkenness  and  debauch  —  that 
snuff  spoiled  the  complexion — stopped 
the  nose  to  the  perception  of  odours — and 
that  as  to  the  ladies,  they  would  positively 
spurn  any  approach  of  familiar  friend¬ 
ship  from  a  snuff-taker.  This  raised  the 
concealed  anger  of  the  snuff-takers,  who 
had  hitherto  maintained  a  stubborn  neu¬ 
trality  while  the  argument  was  kept  to 
smoke.  They  replied  both  by  wit  and 
invective — they  affirmed  snuff  to  have  a 
moral  use — U  Dust  to  dust” — would  re¬ 
mind  them  of  the  brevity  of  life — that 
the  king  and  ministers  patronized  the  ha¬ 
bit,  and  gave  away  £10,000  worth  of 
snuff-boxes  in  every  year — that  as  to  tha 
nose  being  blockaded,  that  was  a  happy 
circumstance  to  London  residents,  and 
enabled  them  to  acquire  the  French  accent 
more  naturally — that  as  to  the  assumed 
yellowness  of  complexion  complained  of, 
it  was  only  studious  and  Werter-like — 
and  that  as  to  the  ladies  refusing  to  be  sa¬ 
luted  by  snuff-takers,  that  was  a  thing 
which  modesty  and  prudence  required 
them  to  sneeze  at.  The  historian  might 
add  by  way  of  reflection,  that  nothing 
could  more  clearly  show  the  national  free¬ 
dom  from  anxious  cares,  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  public  took  interest  in 
the  comparative  merits  of  blackened  teeth 
or  a  snuffy  pocket-handkerchief.  —  The 
Inspector. 


FASHIONABLE  NOVELS. 

Of  the  slip-slop  reading,  under  this  de¬ 
nomination,  with  which  the  town  has 
lately  been  inundated,  the  following  is  a 
fair  specimen  : — 

Hyde  Nugent _ The  book  is  made  up 

completely  of  the  gossip  of  drawing-rooms, 
hotels,  dinners,  and  balls.  As  to  the 
hero,  if  any  one  has  a  grain  of  curiosity 
about  him — gratify  it.  Hyde  is  the  son 
of  a  man  of  family  and  fortune  ;  he  goes 
to  Oxford,  fights  a  duel,  and  is  expelled — 
prevails  upon  a  maiquess  to  break  the 
matter  to  the  father — falls  in  love  with 
the  marquess’s  daughter — goes  large  and 
loose  about  town — is  every  where  intro¬ 
duced — and  one  of  every  party.  Not¬ 
withstanding  certain  warnings,  and  his 
own  disgusts,  he  frequents  Crockford’s — 
gets  plucked,  and  moreover  deeply  in¬ 
volved  with  the  Jews.  In  the  meanwhile 


he  does  not  neglect  the  marquess’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  They  soon  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing.  He  is  irresistible — she  is  an  houri. 
But  the  consciousness  of  his  embarrass¬ 
ments  press  heavily  upon  him,  and  he  is 
on  the  point  of  taking  some  desperate 
step,  when  he  is  summoned  to  attend  a 
friend  in  a  duel,  who  kills  his  antagonist ; 
and  he  and  Hyde  are  obliged  to  fly.  This 
rescues  him  from  his  gaming  associates  ; 
though  he  gets  among  others  at  Lisbon, 
and  narrowly  escapes  assassination.  On 
his  return  to  England,  his  sister  has  mar¬ 
ried  a  duke’s  eldest  son,  and  all  the  family 
visit  the  said  duke’s,  and  there  also  as¬ 
semble  the  aforesaid  marquess  and  his 
beautiful  daughter. 

But  now  comes  forward  more  than  be¬ 
fore,  an  officer  of  the  guards — a  guards¬ 
man  is  now  become  indispensable — who 
is  also  in  love  with  the  marquess’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  being  not  at  all  scrupulous  of  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  point — a  very 
worthless  person  in  short — he  plays  I  ago, 
and  pours  into  the  lady's  ear  the  tale  of 
Hyde’s  gambling  propensities,  and  his 
deep  involvements  ;  and  moreover  of  a 
lady  whose  affection  he  had  wantonly  won, 
and  wantonly  cut,  and  who  was  now  ac¬ 
tually  dying  for  him.  This,  however, 
was  not  all  true  ;  the  lady  alluded  to  was 
the  daughter  of  his  father’s  friend  and 
neighbour ;  she  and  Hyde  had  been 
brought  up  together  from  children,  and 
played  and  romped  together,  and  once, 
before  Hyde  went  to  Oxford,  he  had 
forced  from  her  a  kiss.  The  poor  fond 
girl  had  treasured  up  the  kiss,  and  Hyde 
bad  thought  no  more  of  her,  or  of  it.  She, 
however,  pined  away,  and  let  concealment 
feed  on  her  damask  cheek  ;  and  at  this  time 
was  at  Brighton  for  change  of  air.  She 
has  a  brother,  a  lancer  ;  he  hears,  through 
Hyde's  precious  rival,  of  the  state  of  his 
sister,  and  for  the  first  time,  of  the  cause. 
He  flies  to  the  duke’s — though  deeply 
occupied,  at  the  moment,  in  seducing  the 
affections  of  a  married  woman  in  Ireland 
— and  calls  upon  Hyde  to  meet  him  forth¬ 
with.  Hyde’s  rival  is  the  lancer’s  se¬ 
cond.  Hyde  falls,  and  as  he  is  borne 
bleeding  to  the  house,  Lady  Georgina, 
the  marquess’s  daughter,  meets  him.  The 
shock  kills  her  outright,  and  the  story 
stops  ;  but  hints  are  given  that  he  slowly 
recovers,  and  by  still  slower  degrees  is 
brought  to  think  of  the  charming  girl, 
who  had  treasured  his  boyish  kiss,  and 
marries. — Monthly  Magazine. 


MAN-EATING  SOCIETY. 
There  is  a  horrible  institution  among 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  which  furnishes 
a  powerful  illustration  of  their  never- 
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tiring  lore  of  vengeance.  It  is  called  the 
Man-Eating  Society,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  its  associates  to  devour  such  prisoners 
as  are  preserved  and  delivered  to  them  for 
that  purpose.  The  members  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  belong  to  a  particular  family,  and 
the  dreadful  inheritance  descends  to  all 
the  children,  male  and  female.  Its  duties 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  sanc¬ 
tions  of  religion  are  added  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  immemorial  usage.  The  feast  is 
considered  a  solemn  ceremony,  at  which 
the  whole  tribe  is  collected  as  actors  or 
spectators.  The  miserable  victim  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  stake,  and  burned  at  a  slow  fire, 
with  all  the  refinements  of  cruelty  which 
savage  ingenuity  can  invent.  There  is  a 
traditionary  ritual,  which  regulates,  with 
revolting  precision,  the  whole  course  of 
procedure  at  these  ceremonies.  The  in¬ 
stitution  has  latterly  declined,  but  we 
know  those  who  have  seen  and  related  to 
us  the  incidents  which  occurred  on  these 
occasions,  when  white  men  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  and  consumed.  The  chief  of  the 
family  and  principal  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  among  the  Miames,  whose  name 
was  White  Skin,  we  have  seen,  and  with 
feelings  of  loathing,  excited  by  a  narrative 
of  his  atrocities,  amid  the  scenes  when 
they  occurred. — North  American  Revieio. 


^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

SAILING  ROUND  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Hiring  a  peramidias ,  or  one  of  the 
beautiful  boats  which  ply  on  the  canal,  I 
proceeded,  accompanied  by  my  janissary 
and  dragoman,  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
city,  by  rowing  round  the  Seraglio  Point 
into  the  sea  of  Marmora,  then  landing  at 
the  Seven  Towers,  and  walking  across  the 
isthmus  by  the  famous  wall  to  the  Golden 
Horn,  where  we  again  embarked,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Pera.  On  passing  the  Seraglio 
Point,  we  remarked  a  number  of  cannon 
of  different  forms,  ranged  apparently  more 
for  effect  than  defence,  as  a  sloop  of  war 
with  a  commanding  breeze  might  dislodge 
the  men  ;  such  is  their  exposed  situation. 
Although  two  of  the  guns  appeared  to 
be  of  the  calibre  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
inches,  and  calculated  to  throw  some  im¬ 
mense  stone-balls,  which  we  observed  near 
them,  others  were  of  small  calibre,  but 
having  twelve  barrels  ;  over  them  were 
suspended  some  very  large  bones,  about 
which  I  could  not  get  even  a  marvellous 
account,  both  my  companions  declaring 


honestly  their  ignorance  of  their  history. 
The  current  sent  us,  with  astonishing  ra¬ 
pidity,  round  the  Point,  (on  which  men 
are  always  stationed  with  small  lines  to 
track  boats  upwards, )‘and  we  soon  landed 
under  the  Seven  Towers.  The  town  on 
the  west  side  towards  the  sea  presents  a 
poor  and  miserable  appearance.  We  were 
allowed  just  to  enter  the  outer  court  of 
the  castle,  as  it  may  be  more  properly 
called  than  the  Seven  Towers,  because 
there  are  only  two  conspicuous  towers, 
and  I  suspect  that  the  term  Seven  Towers 
was  originally  applied  to  the  whole  wall 
which  runs  across  the  isthmus,  and  which 
has  seven  gates,  over  each  of  which  was 
formerly  placed  a  tower. 

Leaving  the  castle,  we  proceeded  along 
the  great  road  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
venerable  and  highly  interesting  triple 
walls,  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  enlarged  by  the  second  The¬ 
odosius.  They  consist  of  alternate  courses 
of  large  fiat  bricks  and  stones,  in  some 
parts  perfect,  with  their  battlements  and 
towers ;  in  others  partly  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  or  time —  the  whole  rendered 
venerable  by  thick  ivy  or  shading  trees. 
The  height  of  the  walls  is  such,  that, 
when  near  them,  the  town  is  completely 
hid  ;  and  as  the  ditches  are  well  culti¬ 
vated  as  gardens  or  orchards,  and  the 
country  beyond  is  clear  of  houses,  it  is 
difficult  to  fancy  one’s  self  so  near  the 
thickly  populated  city,  once  the  mistress 
of  the  eastern  world.  The  distance  across 
the  isthmus  to  the  Golden  Horn,  or  har¬ 
bour,  is  about  four  miles,  and  the  walls 
are  uninterrupted  by  the  before-mentioned 
gates.  At  about  two-thirds  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,,  we  came  to  Baloucli,  where,  in  the 
ruins  of  a  chapel  dedicated  by  Justinian 
to  the  Virgin,  is  ^fountain  or  well  of  ex¬ 
cellent  cold  water,  said  to  contain  fish, 
black  on  one  side  and  red  on  the  other, 
or,  according  to  tradition,  half  fried. 

The  Golden  Horn,  or  harbour,  termi¬ 
nates  by  the  Valley  of  Sweet  W aters,  the 
sides  of  which  are  adorned  with  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  an  imperial  kiosk,  near 
which,  with  extremely  bad  taste,  art  and 
expense  have  been  exerted  to  the  utmost 
to  constrain  and  prune  nature,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  luxuriance  and  wildness  of 
the  rivulet  and  its  banks,  by  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  a  straight  canal,  pass¬ 
ing  through  an  avenue  of  formal  trees, 
and  occasionally  over  flights  of  marble 
steps,  intended  to  represent  cataracts.  On 
gala  days,  this  spot  is  the  scene  of  festi¬ 
vity  and  enjoyment  for  persons  of  every 
sect ;  and  before  the  last  dispersion  and 
persecution  of  the  Greeks,  is  said,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  number  of  their  women 
who  frequented  it,  to  have  presented  ex- 
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traordinary  animation  and  attraction. 
The  sultan  was  often  to  be  found  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  sight.  Beyond  this  valley  is 
another,  where  his  horses  are  turned  out 
to  graze  in  the  spring,  and  which  takes 
place  with  extraordinary  ceremony  and 
pomp.  So  much  consequence  was  for¬ 
merly  attached  to  the  noble  animals,  that 
petitioners  address  themselves  to  the  im¬ 
perial  stirrup.  Between  the  Valley  of 
the  Sweet  Waters  and  the  walls,  is  the 
village  of  Eyub,  pleasantly  situated,  ad¬ 
joining  to  which  are  several  palaces,  be¬ 
longing  to  members  of  the  imperial  family. 
But  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
monument  is  the  mosque  or  tomb  of 
Eyub,  (a  disciple  of  Mahomet,  who  was 
killed  in  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople, 
in  G08,)  erected  by  Mahomet  II.  after 
the  capture  of  the  city,  as  is  said,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  place  of  his  sepulchre 
having  been  revealed  to  one  of  his  fa¬ 
vourites  in  a  dream ;  he  immediately 
ordered  an  excavation  to  be  made,  and 
very  soon,  either  by  hazard  or  imposture, 
a  marble  slab  was  discovered. 

The  Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  Eyub, 
and  the  country  immediately  behind  the 
walls,  may  be  considered  the  only  pretty 
spots  near  Constantinople ;  for  beyond 
them,  and  in  other  directions,  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  but  an  expansion  of  unpopu¬ 
lated,  and,  at  this  time,  sunburnt  downs. 

Jones's  Travels. 


THE  CORAL  ISLAND. 

On  a  stony  eminence,  that  stood 
Girt  with  inlerior  ridges,  at  the  point, 

Where  light  and  darkness  meet  in  spectral 
gloom, 

Midway  between  the  height  and  depth  of  ocean, 
I  mark’d  a  whirlpool  in  perpetual  play. 

As  though  the  mountain  were  itself  alive, 

And  catching  prey  on  every  side,  with  feelers 
Countless  as  sunbeams,  slight  as  gossamer  : 

Ere  long  transfigured,  each  fine  film  became 
An  independent  creature,  self-employ’d, 

Yet  but  an  agent  in  one  common  work, 

The  sum  of  all, their  individual  labours. 
Shapeless  they  seem’d,  but  endless  shapes  as¬ 
sumed  ; 

Elongated  like  worms,  they  writhed  and  shrunk 
Their  tortuous  bodies  to  grotesque  dimensions  ; 
Co  upress’d  like  wedges,  radiated  like  stars, 
Branching  like  sea-weed,  whirl'd  in  dazzling 
rings  ; 

Subtle  aud  variable  as  flickering  flames, 

Sight  could  not  trace  their  evanescent  changes, 
Nor  comprehend  their  motions,  till  minute 
And  curious  observation  caught  the  clew 
To  this  live  labyrinth,— where  every  one, 

By  instinct  taught,  perform’d  its  little  task; 

— To  build  its  dwelling  and  its  sepulchre. 

From  its  own  essence  exquisitely  modell’d; 
There  breed,  and  die,  and  leave  a  progeny, 

Still  multiplied  beyond  the  reach  of  numbers, 

To  frame  new  cells  and  tombs  ;  then  breed  and 
die, 
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As  all  their  ancestors  had  done, — and  rest. 
Hermetically  sealed,  each  in  its  shrine, 

A  statue  in  this  temple  of  oblivion  ! 

Millions  of  millions  thus,  from  age  to  age, 

With  simplest  skill,  and  toil  unwearyable. 

No  moment  and  no  movement  unimproved, 

Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  spread. 

To  swell  the  heightening,  brightening  gradual 
mound, 

By  marvellous  structure  climbing  tow’rds  the 
day. 

Each  wrought  alone,  yet  altogether  wrought. 
Unconscious,  not  unworthy,  instruments. 

By  which  a  hand  invisible  was  rearing 
A  new  creation  in  the  secret  deep. 

Omnipotence  wrought  in  them,  with  them,  by 
them ; 

Hence  what  Omnipotence  alone  could  do. 
Worms  did.  I  saw  the  living  pile  ascend. 

The  mausoleum  of  its  architects, 

Still  dying  upwards  as  their  labours  closed; 
Slime  the  material,  but  the  slime  was  turn’d 
To  adamant,  by  their  petrific  touch; 

Frail  w  ere  their  frames,  ephemeral  their  lives, 

Their  masonry  imperishable.  All 

Life’s  needful  functions,  food,  exertion,  rest. 

By  nice  economy  of  Providence 

Were  ovei  ruled  to  cany  on  the  process, 

Which  out  of  water  brought  forth  solid  rock. 

“  Atom  by  atom  thus  the  burthen  grew. 

Even  like  an  infant  in  the  womb,  till  Time 
Deliver’d  ocean  of  that  monstrous  birth, 

— A  coral  island,  stretching  east  and  west, 

In  God’s  own  language  to  its  parent  saying, 

*  Thus  far,  no  farther,  shalt  thou  go;  and  here 
Shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stay’d;’ — A  point  at 
first 

It  peer’d  above  those  waves ;  a  point  so  small, 

I  just  perceived  it,  fix’d  where  all  w  as  floating  : 
And  when  a  bubble  cross’d  it,  the  blue  film 
Expanded  like  a  sky  above  the  speck; 

That  speck  became  a  hand-breadth ;  day  and 
night 

It  spread,  accumulated,  and  ere  long 
Presented  to  my  view  a  dazzling  plain. 

White  as  the  moon  amid  the  sapphire  sea  ; 

Bare  at  low  water,  and  as  still  as  death. 

But  when  the  tide  came  gurgling  o’er  the  sur¬ 
face, 

’Twas  like  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  : 

From  graves  innumerable,  punctures  fine 
In  the  close  coral,  capillary  swar  «is 
Of  reptiles,  horrent  as  Medusa’s  snakes, 

Cover’d  the  bald-pate  reef ;  then  all  was  life. 
And  indefatigable  industry  :  .• 

The  artisans  were  twisting  to  and  fro. 

In  idle-seeming  convolutions  ;  yet 
They  never  vanish’d  with  the  ebbing  surge. 

Till  pellicle  on  pellicle,  and  layer 
On  layer,  was  added  to  the  growing  mass. 

Ere  long  the  reef  o’ertopt  the  spring -flood’s 
height. 

And  mock’d  the  billows  when  they  leapt  upon  it. 
Unable  to  maintain  their  slippery  hold. 

And  falling  down  in  foam-wreaths  round  its 
verge. 

Sleep  were  the  flanks,  sharp  precipices, 
Descending  to  their  base  in  ocean  gloom. 

Chasms  few,  atd  narrow,  and  irregular, 

Form’d  harbours,  safe  at  once  and  perilous,— 
Safe  for  defence,  but  perilous  to  enter. 
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A  s«a  lake  slione  nniklst  the  fossil  isle,  and  also  because  'he  had  the  watch  for 


Reflecting  in  a  ring  its  cliffs  and  caverns, 
With  heaven  itself  seen  like  a  lake  below. 

Montgomery's  Pelican  Island. 
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*  i  am  hut  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
rueu’s  stuff. * —  Wotton. 


TAKING  PHYSIC. 

David  Hartley  eat  two  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  soap  to  cure  the  stone, 
but  died  of  that  disease.  Bishop  Berke¬ 
ley  drank  a  butt  of  tar-water.  Meyer, 
in  a  course  of  chemical  neutralization, 
swallowed  1,200  pounds  of  crabs’  eyes. 
In  the  German  Ephemerides,  the  case  of 
a  person  is  described  who  had  taken  so 
much  elixir  of  vitriol,  that  his  keys  were 
rusted  in  his  pocket  by  the  transudation 
of  the  acid  through  the  pores  of  his  skin  ; 
another  patient  is  said  to  have  taken  ar¬ 
gentum  nitratum  in  solution  till  he  be¬ 
came  blue.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  ! 


MARRIAGE. 

There  are  two  cardinal  points  in  a 
man’s  life,  which  determine  his  happiness 
or  his  misery  ;  these  are  his  birth  and 
his  marriage.  It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  to 
be  born  fortunate  if  he  be  unfortunate  in 
his  marriage. 


PERVERSENESS  OF  FOREIGNERS. 

“  What  a  rum  language  they  talk  in 
this  place  !”  said  an  English  sailor  the 
other  day  to  his  companion,  who  arrived 
a  few  days  later  than  the  speaker  himself 
had  done  at  Rochefort — u  Why,  they  call 
a  cabbage  a  shoe — (choux  !)”  “They 
are  a  d — d  set !’’  was  the  reply,  “  why 
can’t  they  call  it  a  cabbage  !” 

In  a  newspaper,  dated  January  81,  1746, 
we  find  the  following  theatrical  announce¬ 
ment  “  We  are  certainly  informed  that 
on  Monday  next,  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury-Lane,  will  be  performed  The 
Lying  Valet ,  and  that  Mr.  Steevens,  at 
the  particular  desire  of  some  persons  of 
quality,  is  to  act  the  part  of  Justice 
Guttle  ;  in  which  character  he  will  de¬ 
vour  twelve  pounds  of  plumb  cake  at 
three  mouthfuls .” 


DOUBLE  DEALING. 

Commercial  morality  is  an  unaccount¬ 
able  kind  of  thing.  In  the  report  of  a 
recent  trial  for  the  robbery  of  a  watch,  it 
is  stated  that 

“  Mr.  Beauchamp  identified  the  watch. 
He  was  sure  that  it  was  not  sold ;  he 
knew  that  circumstance  from  his  books  ; 


four  years,  not  being  able  to  recommend 
it ;  he  would  not  have  shown  it  to  a  lady , 
but  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  sold 
it  to  a  gentleman.  There  was  a  private 
mark  put  on  it  which  meant  nine  guineas. 

There  is  honour,  it  is  said,  among 
thieves.  Is  there  gallantry  in  imposition  ? 


EIKON  BASILIKE. 

Epigram  on  the  publication  by  Hr. 
Wordsworth,  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  his  inquiry,  “  Who  wrote 
Eikon  Basilike  ?”  published  by  Riving- 
ton.  (A  parody.) 

Who  wrote  “  Who  wrote  Eikon  Basi¬ 
like  ?” 

I,  says  the  master  of  trinity, — 

I  am  a  doctor  o*  divinity, 

And  I  wrote  “  Who  wrote  Eikon  Basi¬ 
like  ?” 


TIME. 

Sir  William  Jones,  so  well  known 
for  his  great  acquisitions  in  oriental  liter¬ 
ature,  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his 
piety. — A  friend  reciting  Sir  Edward 
Coke’s  couplet  of 

“  Six  hours  to  sleep,  in  law’s  grave  study 
six, 

Four  spend  in  prayer,  the  r§pt  on  nature 
fix,” 

he’subjoined,  rather  say, 

Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber 
seven, 

Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  Ileav'n. 


rival  singers. 

Dr.  Arne  was  once  asked  by  two  vocal¬ 
ists  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  to  decide 
which  of  them  sung  the  best.  The  day 
being  appointed,  both  parties  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  when  they 
had  finished,  the  Dr.  addressing  the  first, 
said,  “  As  for  you,  sir,  you  are  the  worst 
singe %  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.”  “  Ah  ! 
ah  !  (said  the  other,  exulting,)  I  knew  I 
should  win  my  wager.”  “  Stop  sir,  (says 
the  Dr.)  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you 
before  you  go ; — as  for  you,  sir,  you  can~ 
not  sing  at  all. 

HOW  TO  EVADE  PROOF. 

An  Irishman,  charg’d  with  a  crime, 

Was  told  it  would  be  brought  home  to 
him  : 

“  No,  no,”  quoth  Pat,  “  it  sha’nt  this 
time — 

“  I’ll  keep  away  from  home — and  do 
’em.” 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIM BIRD,  U3, 
Strand,  ( near  Somerset-House,)  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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ELSINEUR,  FROM  HAMLET’S  GARDEN. 


We  augur  that  the  above  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  Shak- 
spearian  Illustrations,  inasmuch  as  the 
garden  where  Hamlet  was  wont  to  revel 
in  the  fitful  dreams  of  his  philosophic 
melancholy,  is  holy  ground.  “  The  lapse 
of  ages  and  the  fables  of  the  poet,”  says  a 
delighted  visiter,  “  were  all  lost  in  the 
reality  of  Shakspeare’s  painting  :  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  scene  seemed  present  with 
me ;  and  eager  to  traverse  every  part  of 
this  consecrated  ground,  I  had  already 
followed  Hamlet  every  where ;  I  had 
measured  the  deep  shadows  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  encountered  the  grey  ghost  of  the 
Royal  Dane,  had  killed  Poloniu.s  in  the 
queen’s  closet,  and  drowned  poor  Ophelia 
in  the  willowed  stream.”  The  modern 
aspect  of  Elsineur  is,  however,  far  from 
inviting,  and  not  a  single  vestige  presents 
itself  that  bears  the  smallest  trace  of  this 
town  ever  having  been  hallowed  by  the 
Vol.  X.  U 


mausoleum  of  an  Ophelia,  or  proudly 
decorated  with  the  stately  walls  of  a  royal 
palace.” 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  place 
that  bears  the  name  of  Hamlet’s  garden. 
Here  is  no  relic  of  ancient  interest,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  tradition,  which  affirms  that 
to  be  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  Danish 
palace,  and  where  was  enacted  that  tra¬ 
gedy,  which  has  been  so  gloriously  im¬ 
mortalized  by  the  genius  of  our  great 
dramatic  bard. 

The  present  edifice  is  erected  on  the 
brow  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  the  summit 
of  which  is  gained  by  means  of  a  winding 
walk  cut  through  a  small  shrubbery.  In 
the  surrounding  prospect,  the  town  of 
Elsineur,  on  the  plain  beneath,  presents 
itself  ill-built,  red,  and  without  any  pub¬ 
lic  building,  or  spire,  to  vary  its  same¬ 
ness.  Far  to  the  left  of  the  city  stands 
the  castle  of  Ivionenberg,  a  bold  and  fine 
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feature  ;  the  waves  of  the  Cattegut  roll 
at  its  feet ;  and  are  bounded  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  by  the  Swedish  coast.  When 
the  annexed  sketch  was  made,  400  sail  of 
merchants’  ships  were  lying  there  at  an¬ 
chor,  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  picture.  The  small  village  on  the 
distant  shore  is  Elsenberg.  The  forest 
of  Kronenberg  is  indeed  proudly  situated ; 
the  form  of  the  building,  with  its  spires 
and  minarets,  is  nobly  picturesque  ;  the 
fabric  is  of  grey  stone ;  and  its  innumerable 
windows,  varied  towers,  and  other  archi¬ 
tectural  ornaments,  make  it  a  striking  and 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  dull  uniformity 
of  the  town. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  his  visit  to 
this  sacred  spot,  collected  a  few  interest¬ 
ing  circumstances  at  the  fountain-head, 
relating  to  Shakspeare’s  northern  hero, 
from  the  very  source  whence  our  poet 
must  have  drawn  the  incidents  of  his  tra¬ 
gedy,  viz.  the  u  Annals  of  Denmark,” 
written  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  work  is  in  Latin, 
and  in  our  next  number  we  intend  insert¬ 
ing  a  short  abstract  of  Hamlet’s  story.  It 
will  be  curious  to  compare  the  dialogues 
of  the  original  with  their  counterpart  in 
the  play. 


ON  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  AN  AURORA 
BOREALIS,  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  THE 
25th  OF  SEPTEMBER. 

BY  A  LADY  IN  HER  THIRTEENTH  YEAR. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

What  may  Ibis  mean  ?  this  ruddy  blaze  of  light, 
Breaking  effulgent  through  the  stilly  night; 
Darting  its  blood-red  form  along  the  sky, 

Glowing  with  heaven  s  glorious  majesty. 

How  with  its  plialaxy  of  rays  unfurl’d, 

It  comes  :  its  radiance  circling  all  our  mother 
world. 

The  pharos  of  the  night;  where  gods  might 
dance, 

Heedless  of  mortals  dull,  unmeaning  trance  ; 
Where  spirits  in  their  mysteries  might  fiud, 

A  sail  to  float  upon  the  yielding  wind ; 

But  see,  it  flies;  its  shadowy  form  outspread, 

Iu  fainting  radiance  o’er  earth’s  startled  bed, 

Yet  rests,  like  the  death  gleam  of  beauty’s  eye, 
Or  last  rich  tint  of  an  autumnal  sky. 

And  now  iu  fleecy  clouds  the  lieav’ns  appear. 
Again  it  darts,  dreamer,  there’s  naught  to  fear ; 
Again,  like  a  proud  spirit  of  the  sky, 

Though  conquer’d,  breaking  forth  in  majesty. 
Britain,  for  thee  this  fearful  warning  sent, 

Oh !  mock  not  foolishly  its  dire  portent  ; 

For  now  that  vice  on  all  her  malice  wreaks, 
Charms  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  assembly  speaks; 
Now  that  with  cheating  fires  she  shameless  dares. 
Fortunate  where  virtue  once  defied  her  snares; 
Agaiu  I  say,  for  thee  this  warning  sent, 

Oh  !  mark  it  well,  mock  not  its  dire  portent. 

F.  J.  H. 


®f>e  ^elector, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CANONGATE. 

( By  the  author  of  Waverly.) 

[We  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to 
our  readers,  (almost  entire,)  one  of  the 
stories  of  the  forthcoming  Chronicles  of  the 
Canongate ,  it  being  the  second  narrative, 
and  the  last  in  the  first  volume,  and  as 
well  as  the  others,  founded  on  true  inci¬ 
dents.  The  Chronicles  are  domestic  tales ; 
but  the  Two  Drovers  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  work.  Slender  as 
are  its  incidents,  it  proves  that  u  Richard 
(or  Walter)  is  himself  again,”  for  in  no 
vein  of  writing  is  the  author  of  Waverley 
more  felicitous  than  in  delineating  scenes 
of  actual  life,  splendid  as  are  his  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  fairy  scenes  and  halls  of  ro¬ 
mance  :  and  in  the  prevailing  taste  for 
this  description  of  writing,  we  think  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate  bid  fair  to 
enjoy  popularity  equal  to  any  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter’s  previous  productions.] 

The  Two  Drovers. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  Doune  Fair 
when  my  story  commences.  It  had  been 
a  brisk  market,  several  dealers  had  at¬ 
tended  from  the  northern  and  midland 
counties  in  England,  and  the  English 
money  had  flown  so  merrily  about  as  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  Highland  far¬ 
mers.  Many  large  droves  were  about  to 
set  off  for  England,  under  the  protection 
of  their  owners,  or  of  the  topsmen  whom 
they  employed  in  the  tedious,  laborious 
and  responsible  office  of  driving  the  cattle 
for  many  hundred  miles,  from  the  market 
where  they  had  been  purchased,  to  the 
fields  or  farm-yards  where  they  were  to 
be  fattened  for  the  shambles. 

Of  the  number  who  left  Doune  in  the 
morning,  and  with  the  purpose  we  have 
described,  not  a  Glunamie  of  them  all 
cocked  his  bonnet  more  briskly,  or  gar¬ 
tered  his  tartan  hose  under  knee  over  a  pair 
of  more  promising  spiogs  (legs),  than  did 
Robin  Oig  M4Combich,  called  familiarly 
Robin  Oig,  that  is  Young,  or  the  Lesser, 
Robin.  Though  small  of  stature,  as  the 
epithet  Oig  implies,  and  not  very  strongly 
limbed,  he  was  as  light  and  alert  as  one 
of  the  deer  of  his  mountains.  He  had  an 
elasticity  of  step,  which,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  march,  made  many  a  stout  fellow 
envy  him  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
busked  his  plaid  and  adjusted  his  bonnet, 
argued  a  consciousness  that  so  smart  a 
John  Highlandman  as  himself  would  not 
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pass  unnoticed  among  the  Lowland  lasses. 
The  ruddy  cheek,  red  lips,  and  white 
teeth,  set  off  a  countenance  which  had 
gained  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  a 
healthful  and  hardy  rather  than  a  rugged 
hue.  If  Robin  Oig  did  not  laugh,  or 
even  smile  frequently,  as  indeed  is  not 
the  practice  Among  his  countrymen,  his 
bright  eyes  usually  gleamed  from  under 
his  bonnet  with  an  expression  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  ready  to  be  turned  into  mirth. 

The  departure  of  Robin  Oig  was  an 
incident  in  the  little  town,  in  and  near 
which  he  had  many  friends  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  He  was  a  topping  person  in  his 
way,  transacted  considerable  business  on 
his  own  behalf,  and  was  intrusted  by 
the  best  farmers  in  the  Highlands,  in 
preference  to  any  other  drover  in  that 
district.  He  might  have  increased  his 
business  to  any  extent  had  he  condescended 
to  manage  it  by  deputy  ;  but  except  a 
lad  or  two,  sister’s  sons  of  his  own,  Robin 
rejected  the  idea  of  assistance,  conscious, 
perhaps  how  much  his  reputation  de¬ 
pended  upon  his  attending  in  person  to 
the  practical  discharge  of  his  duty  in  every 
instance,  He  remained,  therefore,  con¬ 
tented  with  the  highest  premium  given 
to  persons  of  his  description,  and  com¬ 
forted  himself  with  the  hopes  that  a  few 
journeys  to  England  might  enable  him  to 
conduct  business  on  his  own  account,  in 
a  manner  becoming  his  birth.  For  Robin 
Oig’s  father,  Lachlan  M‘Combich,  (or, 
son  of  my  friend,  his  actual  clan  surname 
being  M4Gregor.)  had  been  so  called  by 
the  celebrated  Rob  Roy,  because  of  the 
particular  friendship  which  had  subsisted 
between  the  grandsire  of  Robin  and  that 
renowned  cateran.  Some  people  even  say, 
that  Robin  Oig  derived  his  Christian 
name  from  a  man,  as  renowned  in  the 
wilds  of  Lochlomond,  as  ever  was  his 
namesake  Robin  Hood,  in  the  precincts 
of  merry  Sherwood.  u  Of  such  ancestry,” 
as  James  Boswell  says,  44  who  would  not 
be  proud  ?”  Robin  Oig  was  proud  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  but  his  frequent  visits  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  to  the  Lowlands  had  given  him 
tact  enough  to  know  that  pretensions, 
which  still  gave  him  a  little  right  to  dis¬ 
tinction  in  his  own  lonely  glen,  might  be 
both  obnoxious  and  ridiculous  if  preferred 
elsewhere.  The  pride  of  birth,  therefore, 
was  like  the  miser’s  treasure,  the  secret 
subject  of  his  contemplation,  but  never 
exhibited  to  strangers  as  a  subject  of 
boasting. 

Many  were  the  words  of  gratulation 
and  goodluck  which  were  bestowed  on 
Robin  Oig.  The  judges  commended  his 
drove,  especially  the  best  of  them,  which 
ware  Robin’s  own  property.  Some  thrust 
out  their  snuff-mulls  for  the  parting  pinch 
U  2 


— others  tendered  the  doch-au-dorrach , 
or  parting  cup.  All  cried — 44  Good-luck 
travel  out  with  you  and  come  home  with 
you. — Give  you  luck  in  the  Saxon  market 
— brave  notes  in  the  Icabhar-dhu ,  (black 
pocket-book,)  and  plenty  of  English  gold 
in  the  sporran  (pouch  of  goat-skin.)” 

The  bonny  lasses  made  their  adieus 
more  modestly,  and  more  than  one,  it 
was  said,  would  have  given  her  best 
brooch  to  be  certain  that  it  was  upon  her 
that  his  eye  last  rested  as  he  turned  to¬ 
wards  his  road. 

Robin  Oig  had  just  given  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  44  Jloo-hoo  !"'  to  urge  forward  the 
loiterers  of  the  drove,  when  there  was  a 
cry  behind  him. 

44  Stay,  Robin — bide  a  blink.  Here  is 
Janet  of  Tomahourich — auld  Janet,  your 
father’s  sister.” 

44  Plague  on  her,  for  an  auld  Highland 
witch  and  spaewife,’’  said  a  farmer  from 
the  Carse  of  Stirling ;  44  she’ll  cast  some 
of  her  cantrips  on  the  cattle.” 

44  She  canna  do  that,”  said  another  sa¬ 
pient  of  the  same  profession — 44  Robin 
Oig  is  no  the  lad  to  leave  any  of  them, 
without  tying  Saint  Mungo’s  knot  on 
their  tails,  and  that  will  put  to  her  speed 
the  best  witch  that  ever  flew  over  Dima- 
yet  upon  a  broomstick.” 

It  may  not  be  indifferent  to  the  reader 
to  know,  that  the  Highland  cattle  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  taken ,  or  infected, 
by  spells  and  witchcraft,  which  judicious 
people  guard  against  by  knitting  knots 
of  peculiar  complexity  on  the  tuft  of  hair 
which  terminates  the  animal’s  tail. 

But  the  old  woman  who  was  the  object 
of  the  farmer’s  suspicion,  seemed  only 
busied  about  the  drover,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  flock.  Robin,  on 
the  contrary,  appeared  rather  impatient  of 
her  presence. 

44  What  auld-world  fancy,”  he  said, 
44  has  brought  you  so  early  from  the 
ingle-side  this  morning,  Muhme  ?  I  am 
sure  I  bid  you  good  even,  and  had  your 
God-speed,  last  night.” 

44  And  left  me  more  siller  than  the 
useless  old  woman  will  use  till  you  come 
back  again,  bird  of  my  bosom,”  said  the 
sibyl.  44  But  it  is  little  I  would  care  for 
the  food  that  nourishes  me,  or  the  fire 
that  warms  me,  or  for  God’s  blessed  sun 
itself,  if  aught  but  weal  should  happen 
to  the  grandson  of  my  father.  So  let  me 
walk  the  deasil  round  you,  that  you  may 
go  safe  out  into  the  far  foreign  land,  and 
come  safe  home.” 

Robin  Oig  stopped,  half  embarrassed, 
half  laughing,  and  signing  to  those  around 
that  he  only  complied  with  the  old  wo¬ 
man  to  soothe  her  humour.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  she  traced  around  him,  with  waver- 
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ing  steps,  the  propitiation,  which  some 
have  thought  has  been  derived  from  the 
Druidical  mythology.  Tt  consists,  as  is 
well  known,  in  the  person  who  makes  the 
deasil ,  walking  three  times  round  the 
person  who  is  the  object  of  the  ceremony, 
taking  care  to  move  according  to  the 
course  of  the  sun.  At  once,  however, 
she  Stopped  short,  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  alaim  and  horror,  44  Grandson  of 
my  father,  there  is  blood  on  your  hand.” 

44  Hush,  for  God’s  sake,  aunt,”  said 
Robin  Oig ;  44  you  will  bring  more  trou¬ 
ble  on  yourself  with  this  Taishataragh 
(second  sight)  than  you  will  be  able  to 
get  out  of  for  many  a  day.” 

The  old  woman  only  repeated,  with  a 
ghastly  look,  44  There  is  blood  on  your 
hand,  and  it  is  English  blood.  The  blood, 
of  the  Gael  is  richer  and  redder.  Let  us 
see — let  us ” 

Ere  Robin  Oig  could  prevent  her, 
which,  indeed,  could  only  have  been  by 
positive  violence,  so  hasty  and  peremp¬ 
tory  were  her  proceedings,  she  had  drawn 
from  his  side  the  dirk  which  lodged  in 
the  folds  of  his  plaid,  and  held  it  up,  ex¬ 
claiming,  although  the  weapon  gleamed 
clear  and  bright  in  the  sun,  44  Blood, 
blood— Saxon  blood  again.  Robin  Oig 
M‘Combich,  go  not  this  day  to  Eng¬ 
land  !” 

“  Piutt,  tTutt,”  answered  Robin  Oig, 
44  that  will  never  do  neither — it  would  be 
next  thing  to  running  the  country.  For 
shame,  Muhme — give  me  the  dirk.  You 
cannot  tell  by  the  colour  the  difference 
betwixt  the  blood  of  a  black  bullock  and 
a  white  one,  and  you  speak  of  knowing 
Saxon  from  Gaelic  blood.  All  men  have 
their  blood  from  Adam,  Muhme.  Give 
me  my  skenedhu,  and  let  me  go  on  my 
road.  I  should  have  been  half  way  to 
Stirling  brig  by  this  time — Give  me  my 
dirk,  and  let  me  go.” 

44  .Never  will  I  give  it  to  you,”  said  the 
old  woman — 44  Never  will  I  quit  my  hold 
on  your  plaid,  unless  you  promise  me  not 
to  wear  that  unhappy  weapon.” 

The  women  around  him  urged  him 
also,  saying  few  of  his  aunt’s  words  fell 
to  the  ground  ;  and  as  the  Lowland  far¬ 
mers  continued  to  look  moodily  on  the 
scene,  Robin  Oig  determined  to  close  it 
at  any  sacrifice. 

44  Well,  then,”  said  the  young  drover, 
giving  the  scabbard  of  the  weapon  to 
Hugh  Morrison,  44  you  Lowlanders  care 
nothing  for  these  freats.  Keep  my  dirk 
for  me.  I  cannot  give  it  you,  because  it 
was  my  father’s  ;  but  your  drove  follows 
ours,  and  I  am  content  it  should  be  in 
ypur  keeping,  not  in  mine.  Will  this 
do,  Muhme  ?” 

44  It  must,  said  the  old  woman — 44  that 


is,  if  the  Lowlander  is  mad  enough  to 
carry  the  knife.” 

The  strong  westlandman  laughed  aloud. 

44  Good  wife,”  said  he,  44  I  am  Hugh 
Morrison  from  Glenae,  come  of  the  Manly 
Morrisons  of  auld  langsyne,  that  never 
took  short  weapon  against  a  man  in  their 
lives.  And  neither  needed  they  ;  they 
had  their  broadswords,  and  I  have  this 
bit  supple  (showing  a  formidable  cudgel) 
— for  dirking  ower  the  board,  I  leave 
that  to  John  Highlandman.  Ye  needna 
snort,  none  of  you  Highlanders,  and  you 
in  especial,  Robin.  I’ll  keep  the  bit 
knife,  if  you  are  feared  for  the  auld  spae- 
wife's  tale,  and  give  it  back  to  you  when¬ 
ever  you  want  it.” 

Robin  was  not  particularly  pleased  with 
some  part  of  Hugh  Morrison’s  speech  ; 
but  he  had  learned  in  his  travels  more 
patience  than  belonged  to  his  Highland 
constitution  originally,  and  he  accepted 
the  service  of  the  descendant  of  the  Manly 
Morrisons,  without  finding  fault  with  the 
rather  depreciating  manner  in  which  it 
was  offered. 

44  If  he  had  not  had  his  morning  in  his 
head,  and  been  but  a  Dumfries-shire  hog 
into  the  boot,  he  would  have  spoken  more 
like  a  gentleman.  But  you  cannot  have 
more  of  a  sow  but  a  grumph.  It’s  a 
shame  my  father’s  knife  should  ever  slash 
a  haggis  for  the  like  of  him.” 

Thus  saying,  (but  saying  it  in  Gaelic,) 
Robin  drove  on  his  cattle,  and  waved 
farewell  to  all  behind  him.  He  was  in 
the  greater  haste,  because  he  expected  to 
join  at  Falkirk  a  comrade  and  brother  in 
profession,  with  whom  he  proposed  to 
travel  in  company. 

Robin  Oig’s  chosen  friend  was  a  young 
Englishman,  Harry  Wakefield  by  name, 
well  known  at  every  northern  market, 
and  in  his  way  as  much  famed  and  ho¬ 
noured  as  our  Highland  driver  of  bullocks. 
He  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  gallantly 
formed  to  keep  the  rounds  at  Smithfield, 
or  maintain  the  ring  at  a  wrestling-match ; 
and  although  he  might  have  been  over¬ 
matched,  perhaps,  among  the  regular  pro¬ 
fessors  of  th^jg£tncy,  yet  as  a  chance  cus¬ 
tomer,  he  was  able  to  give  a  bellyful  to 
any  amateur  of  the  pugilistic  art.  Don¬ 
caster  races  saw  him  in  his  glory,  betting 
his  guinea,  and  generally  successfully  ; 
nor  was  there  a  main  fought  in  York¬ 
shire,  the  feeders  being  persons  of  cele¬ 
brity,  at  which  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  if 
business  permitted.  But  though  a  sprack 
lad,  and  fond  of  pleasure  and  its  haunts, 
Harry  Wakefield  was  steady,  and  not  the 
cautious  Robin  Oig  M‘Combich  him¬ 
self  was  more  attentive  to  the  main 
chance.  His  holidays  were  holidays  in¬ 
deed  ;  but  his  days  of  work  were  dedi- 
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calod  to  steady  and  persevering  labour. 
In  countenance  and  temper,  Wakefield 
was  the  model  of  Old  England’s  merry 
yeomen,  whose  clothyard  shafts,  in  so 
many  hundred  battles,  asserted  her  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  nations,  and  whose  good 
sabres,  in  our  own  time,  are  her  cheapest 
and  most  assured  defence.  His  mirth 
was  readily  excited  ;  for,  strong  in  limb 
and  constitution,  and  fortunate  in  circum¬ 
stances,  he  was  disposed  to  be  pleased 
with  every  thing  about  him ;  and  such 
difficulties  as  he  might  occasionally  en¬ 
counter,  were,  to  a  man  of  his  energy, 
rather  matter  of  amusement  than  serious 
annoyance.  With  all  the  merits  of  a 
sanguine  temper,  our  young  English  drover 
w'as  not  without  his  defects.  He  was  iras¬ 
cible,  and  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  being 
quarrelsome  ;  and  perhaps  not  the  less 
inclined  to  bring  his  disputes  to  a  pugi¬ 
listic  decision,  because  he  found  few  anta. 
gonists  able  to  stand  up  to  him  in  the 
boxing-ring. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  Henry  Wake¬ 
field  and  Robin  Oig  first  became  intimates  ; 
but  it  is  certain  a  close  acquaintance  had 
taken  place  betwixt  them,  although  they 
had  apparently  few  common  topics  of  con¬ 
versation  or  of  interest,  so  soon  as  their 
talk  ceased  to  be  of  bullocks.  Robin  Oig, 
indeed,  spoke  the  English  language  rather 
imperfectly  upon  any  other  topics  but 
stots  and  kyloes,  and  Harry  Wakefield 
could  never  bring  his  broad  Yorkshire 
tongue  to  utter  a  single  word  of  Gaelic. 
It  wTas  in  vain  Robin  spent  a  whole  morn¬ 
ing,  during  a  walk  over  Minch-Moor,  in 
attempting  to  teach  his  companion  to 
utter,  with  true  precision,  the  shibboleth 
Llhu ,  which  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  calf. 

The  pair  of  friends  had  traversed  with 
their  usual  cordiality  the  grassy  wilds  of 
Liddesdale,  and  crossed  the  opposite  part 
of  Cumberland,  emphatically  called  the 
W  aste.  In  these  solitary  regions,  the 
cattle  under  the  charge  of  our  drovers 
subsisted  themselves  cheaply,  by  picking 
their  food  as  they  went  along  the  drove- 
road,  or  sometimes  by  the  tempting  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  start  and  owerloup ,  or 
invasion  of  the  neighbouring  pasture, 
where  an  occasion  presented  itself.  But 
now  the  scene  changed  before  them  ;  they 
were  descending  towards  a  fertile  and  en¬ 
closed  country,  where  no  such  liberties 
could  be  taken  with  impunity,  or  without 
a  previous  arrangement  and  bargain  with 
the  possessors  of  the  ground.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case,  as  a  great  nor¬ 
thern  fair  was  upon  the  eve  of  taking 
place,  where  both  the  Scotch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  drover  expected  to  dispose  of  a  part 
of  their  cattle,  which  it  was  desirable  to 
produce  in  the  market,  rested  and  in  good 


order.  Fields  were  therefore  difficult  to 
be  obtained,  and  only  upon  high  terms. 
This  necessity  occasioned  a  temporary  se¬ 
paration  betwixt  the  two  friends,  who 
went  to  bargain,  each  as  he  could,  for 
the  separate  accommodation  of  his  herd. 
Unhappily  it  chanced  that  both  of  them, 
unknown  to  each  other,  thought  of  bar¬ 
gaining  for  the  ground  they  wanted  on 
the  property  of  a  country  gentleman  of 
some  fortune,  whose  estate  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  English  drover  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  bailiff  on  the  property,  who 
was  known  to  him.  It  chanced  that  the 
Cumbrian  Squire,  who  had  entertained 
some  suspicions  of  his  manager’s  ho¬ 
nesty,  was  taking  occasional  measures  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  were  well  founded, 
and  had  desired  that  any  inquiries  about 
his  enclosures,  with  a  view  to  occupy 
them  for  a  temporary  purpose,  should  be 
referred  to  himself.  As,  however,  Mr. 
Ireby  had  gone  the  day  before  upon  a 
journey  of  some  miles  distance  to  the 
northward,  the  bailiff  chose  to  consider 
the  check  upon  his  full  powers  as  for  the 
time  removed,  and  concluded  that  he 
should  best  consult  his  master’s  interest 
and  perhaps  his  own,  in  making  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Harry  Wakefield.  Meanwhile, 
ignorant  of  what  his  comrade  was  doing, 
Robin  Oig,  on  his  side,  chanced  to  be 
overtaken  by  a  well -looked  smart  little 
man  upon  a  pony,  most  knowingly  hog¬ 
ged  and  cropped,  as  was  then  the  fashion, 
the  rider  wearing  tight  leather  breeches, 
and  long-necked  bright  spurs.  This  ca¬ 
valier  asked  one  or  two  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  about  markets  and  the  price  of  stock. 
So  Donald,  seeing  him  a  well-judging, 
civil  gentleman,  took  the  freedom  to  ask 
him  whether  he  could  let  him  know  if 
there  was  any  grass-land  to  be  let  in  that 
neighbourhood,  for  the  temporary  accom¬ 
modation  of  his  drove.  He  could  not 
have  put  the  question  to  more  willing 
ears.  The  gentleman  of  the  buckskins 
was  the  proprietor,  with  whose  bailiff 
Harry  Wakefield  had  dealt,  or  was  in  the 
act  of  dealing. 

44  Thou  art  in  good  luck,  my  canny 
Scot,”  said  Mr.  Ireby,  44  to  have  spoken 
to  me,  for  I  see  thy  cattle  have  done  their 
day’s  work,  and  I  have  at  my  disposal 
the  only  field  within  three  miles  that  is  to 
be  let  in  these  parts.” 

44  The  drove  can  pe  gang  two,  three, 
four  miles  very  pratty  weel  indeed — ” 
said  the  cautious  Highlander ;  44  put 
what  would  his  honour  pe  axing  for  the 
peasts  pe  the  head,  if  she  was  to  tak  the 
park  for  twa  or  three  days  ?” 

44  We  wont  differ,  Sawney,  if  you  let 
me  have  six  stots  for  winterers,  in  the 
way  of  reason.” 
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44  And  which  peasts  wad  your  honour 
pe  for  having  ?” 

44  Why — let  me  see — the  two  black — 
the  dun  "one  —  yon  doddy — him  with  the 
twisted  horn — and  brockit — How  much 
by  the  head  ?” 

44  Ah,”  said  Robin,”  ycur  honour  is  a 
shudge — a  real  shudge — l  couldna  have 
set  off  the  pest  six  peasts  petter  myself, 
me  that  ken  them  as  if  they  were  my 
pairns,  puir  things.” 

44  Well,  how  much  per  head,  Sawney,” 
continued  Mr.  Ireby.' 

44  It  was  high  markets  at  Doune  and 
Falkirk,”  answered  Robin. 

And  thus  the  conversation  proceeded, 
until  they  had  agreed  on  the  ‘pries  jusie 
for  the  bullocks,  the  Squire  throwing  in 
the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  en¬ 
closure  for  the  cattle  into  the  boot,  and 
Robin  making,  as  he  thought,  a  very 
good  bargain,  providing  the  grass  was 
but  tolerable.  The  Squire  walked  his 
pony  alongside  of  the  drove,  partly  to 
•how  him  the  way,  and  see  him  put  into 
possession  of  the  held,  and  partly  to  learn 
the  latest  news  of  the  northern  markets. 

They  arrived  at  the  held,  and  the  pas¬ 
ture  seemed  excellent.  But  what  was 
their  surprise  when  they  saw  the  bailiff 
quietly  inducting  the  cattle  of  Harry 
Wakefield  into  the  gTassy  Goshen  which 
had  just  been  assigned  to  those  of  Robin 
Oig  M4Combich  by  the  proprietor  him¬ 
self.  Squire  Ireby  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
dashed  up  to  his  servant,  and  learning 
what  had  passed  between  the  parties, 
briefly  informed  the  English  drover  that 
his  bailiff  had  let  the  ground  without  his 
authority,  and  that  he  might  seek  grass 
for  his  cattle  wherever  he  would,  since 
he  was  to  get  none  there.  At  the  same 
time  he  rebuked  his  servant  severely  for 
having  transgressed  his  commands,  and 
ordered  him  instantly  to  assist  in  ejecting 
the  hungry  and  weary  cattle  of  Harry 
Wakefield,  which  were  just  beginning  to 
enjoy  a  meal  of  unusual  plenty,  and  to 
introduce  those  of  his  comrade,  whom  the 
English  drover  now  began  to  consider  as 
a  rival. 

The  feelings  which  arose  in  Wake¬ 
field’s  mind,  would  have  induced  him  to 
resist  Mr.  Ireby’s  decision  ;  but  every 
Englishman  has  a  tolerably  accurate  sense 
of  law  and  justice,  and  John  Fleecebump- 
kin,  the  bailiff,  having  acknowledged  that 
he  had  exceeded  his  commission,  Wake¬ 
field  saw  nothing  else  for  it  than  to  col¬ 
lect  his  hungry  and  disappointed  charge, 
and  drive  them  on  to  seek  quarters  else¬ 
where.  Robin  Oig  saw  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  with  regret,  and  hastened  to  offer 
to  his  English  friend  to  share  with  him 
the  disputed  possession.  But  Wakefield’s 


pride  was  severely  hurt,  and  he  answered 
disdainfully,  44  Take  it  all  man — take  it 
all — never  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry — 
thou  canst  talk  over  the  gentry,  and  blear 
a  plain  man’s  eye — Out  upon  you,  man 
— I  would  not  kiss  any  man’s  dirty  latch- 
ets  for  leave  to  bake  in  his  oven.” 

Robin  Oig,  sorry  but  not  surprised  at 
his  comrade’s  displeasure,  hastened  to  en¬ 
treat  his  friend  to  wait  but  an  hour  till 
he  had  gone  to  the  Squire’s  house  to  re¬ 
ceive  payment  for  the  cattle  he  had  sold, 
and  he  would  come  back  and  help  him  to 
drive  the  cattle  into  some  convenient  place 
of  rest,  and  explain  to  him  the  whole 
mistake  they  had  both  of  them  fallen 
into.  But  the  Englishman  continued  in¬ 
dignant  :  44  Thou  hast  been  selling,  hast 
thou  ?  Ay,  ay — thou  is  a  cunning  lad 
for  kenning  the  hours  of  bargaining.  Go 
to  the  devil  with  thyself,  for  I  will  ne’er 
see  thy  fause  loon’s  visage  again — thou 
should  be  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the 
face.” 

44  I  am  ashamed  to  look  no  man  in  the 
face,”  said  Robin  Oig,  something  moved; 

44  and,  moreover,  1  will  look  you  in  the 
face  this  blessed  day,  if  you  will  bide  at 
the  Clachan  down  yonder.” 

44  Mayhap  you  had  as  well  keep  away,” 
eaid  his  comrade  ;  and  turning  his  back 
on  his  former  friend,  he  collected  his  un¬ 
willing  associates,  assisted  by  the  bailiff, 
who  took  some  real  and  some  affected  in¬ 
terest  in  seeing  Wakefield  accommodated. 

After  spending  some  time  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  more  than  one  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  farmers,  who  could  not,  or  would  not, 
afford  the  accommodation  desired,  Henry 
Wakefield,  at  last,  and  in  his  necessity, 
accomplished  his  point  by  means  of  the 
landlord  of  the  alehouse  at  which  Robin 
Oig  and  he  had  agreed  to  pass  the  night, 
v/hen  they  first  separated  from  each  other. 
Mine  host  was  content  to  let  him  turn  his 
cattle  on  a  piece  of  barren  moor,  at  a 
price  little  less  than  the  bailiff  had  asked 
for  the  disputed  enclosure ;  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  pasture,  as  well  as  the 
price  paid  for  it,  were  set  down  as  exag¬ 
gerations  of  the  breach  of  faith  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  his  Scottish  crony.  This'turn  of 
Wakefield’s  passions  was  encouraged  by 
the  bailiff  (who  had  his  ov/n  reasons  for 
being  offended  against  poor  Robin,  as 
having  been  the  unwitting  cause  of  his 
falling  into?disgrace  with  his  master),  as 
well  as  by  the  innkeper,  and  two  or  three 
chance  guests,  who  soothed  the  drover  in 
his  resentment  against  his  quondam  asso¬ 
ciate, — some  from  the  ancient  grudge 
against  the  Scots,  which;,  when  it  exists 
any  where,  is  to  be  found  lurking  in  the 
Border  counties,  and  some  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  love  of  mischief,  which  characterizes 
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mankind  in  all  ranks  of  life,  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Adam’s  children  be  it  spoken. 
Good  John  Barleycorn  also,  who  always 
heightens  and  exaggerates  the  prevailing 
passions,  be  they  angry  or  kindly,  was 
not  wanting  in  his  offices  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  confusion  to  false  friends  and 
hard  masters,  was  pledged  in  more  than 
one  tankard. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Ireby  found 
some  amusement  in  detaining  the  northern 
drover  at  his  ancient  hall.  He  caused  a 
cold  round  of  beef  to  be  placed  before  the 
Scot  in  the  butler’s  pantry,  together  with 
a  foaming  tankard  of  home-brewed,  and 
took  pleasure  in  seeing  the  hearty  appetite 
with  which  these  unwonted  edibles  were 
discussed  by  Robin  Oig  M‘Combich. 
The  squire  himself  lighting  his  pipe, 
compounded  between  his  patrician  dignity 
and  his  love  of  agricultural  gossip,  by 
walking  up  and  down  while  he  conversed 
with  his  guest. 

44  I  passed  another  drove,”  said  the 
squire,  with  one  of  your  countrymen  be¬ 
hind  them,  they  were  something  less 
beasts  than  your  drove^doddies  most  of 
them  ;  a  big  man  was  with  them — none 
of  your  kilts  though,  but  a  decent  pair  of 
breeches  ; — d’ye  know  who  he  may  be  ?” 

44  Hout  ay — that  might,  could,  and 
would  pe  Hughie  Morrison  —  I  didna 
think  he  could  hae  peen  sac  weel  up.  He 
has  made  a  day  on  us  ;  put  his  Argyle- 
shires  will  have  wearied  shanks.  How  far 
was  he  pehind  ?” 

44  I  think  about  six  or  seven  miles,” 
answered  the  squire,  44  for  I  passed  them 
at  the  Christenbury  Cragg,  and  I  over¬ 
took  you  at  the  Hollan  Bush.  If  his 
beasts  be  leg-weary,  he  will  be  may  be 
selling  bargains.” 

Na,  na,  Hughie  Morrison  is  no  the 
man  for  pargains — ye  maun  come  to  some 
Highland  body  like  Robin  Oig  hersell 
for  the  like  of  these ; — put  I  maun  be 
wishing  you  good  night,  and  twenty  of 
them,  let  alane  ane,  and  I  maun  down  to 
the  Clachan  to  see  if  the  lad  Henry  Waak- 
felt  is  out  of  his  humdudgeons  yet.” 

The  party  at  the  alehouse  were  still  in 
full  talk,  and  the  treachery  of  Robin  Oig 
still  the  theme  of  conversation,  when  the 
supposed  culprit  entered  the  apartment. 
H  is  arrival,  as  usually  happens  in  such  a 
case,  put  an  instant  stop  to  the  discussion 
of  which  he  had  furnished  the  subject, 
and  he  was  received  by  the  company  as¬ 
sembled  with  that  chilling  silence,  which 
more  than  a  thousand  exclamations  tells 
an  intruder  that  he  is  unwelcome.  Sur¬ 
prised  and  offended,  but  not  appalled  by 
the  reception  which  he  experienced,  Robin 
entered  with  an  undaunted,  and  even  a 
haughty  air,  attempted  no  greeting  as  he 


saw  he  was  received  with  none,  and  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  a  little 
apart  from  a  table,  at  which  Harry  Wake¬ 
field,  the  bailiff',  and  two  or  three  other 
persons,  were  seated.  The  ample  Cum¬ 
brian  kitchen  would  have  afforded  plenty 
of  room  even  for  a  larger  separation. 

Robin,  thus  seated,  proceeded  to  light 
his  pipe,  and  call  for  a  pint  of  twopenny. 

44  We  have  no  twopenny  ale,”  answered 
Ralph  Heskett,  the  landlord ;  but  as 
thou  find’st  thy  own  tobacco,  its  like 
thou  may’st  find  thine  own  liquor  too — 
it’s  the  wont  of  thy  country,  I  wot.” 

44  Shame,  goodman,”  said  the  land¬ 
lady,  a  blithe,  bustling  housewife,  hasten¬ 
ing  herself  to  suply  the  guest  with  liquor 
— 44  Thou  knowest  well  enow  what  the 
strange  man  wants,  and  it’s  thy  trade  to 
be  a  civil  man.  Thou  shouldest  know, 
that  if  the  Scot  likes  a  small  pot,  he  pays 
a  sure  penny.” 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  this  nup¬ 
tial  dialogue,  the  Highlander  took  the 
flagon  in  his  hand,  and,  addressing  the 
company  generally,  drank  the  interesting 
toast  of  44  Good  markets,”  to  the  party- 
assembled. 

44  The  better  that  the  wind  blew  fewer 
dealers  from  the  north,”  said  one  of  the 
farmers,  and  fewer  Highland  runts  to  eat 
up  the  English  meadows.” 

44  Soul  of  my  pody,  put  you  are  wrung 
there,  my  friend,”  answered  Robin,  with 
composure,  44  it  is  your  fat  Englishmen 
that  eat  up  our  Scots  cattle,  puir  things.” 

44  I  wish  there  was  a  summat  to  eat  up 
their  drovers,”  said  another ;  44  a  plain 
Englishman  canna  make  bread  within  a 
kenning  of  them.” 

44  Or  an  honest  servant  keep  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  favour,  but  they  will  come  sliding  in 
between  him  and  the  sunshine,”  said  the 
bailiff. 

44  If  these  pe  jokes,”  said  Robin  Oig, 
with  the  same  composure,  44  there  is  ower 
mony  jokes  upon  one  man.” 

44  It  is  no  joke,  but  downright  earnest,” 
said  the  bailiff.  44  Harkye,  Mr.  Robin 
Ogg,  or  whatever  is  your  name,  it's  right 
we  should  tell  you  that  we  are  all  of  one 
opinion,  and  that  is,  that  you,  Mr.  Robin 
Ogg,  have  behaved  to  our  friend,  Mr. 
Harry  Wakefield  here,  like  a  raff  and  a 
blackguard.” 

44  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt,”  answered 
Robin  with  great  composure;  44  and  you 
are  a  set  of  very  feeling  judges,  for  whose 
prains  or  pehaviour  I  wad  not  gae  a  pinch 
of  sneeshing.  If  Mr.  Harry  Waakfelt 
kens  where  he  is  wranged,  he  kens  where 
he  may  be  righted.” 

44  He  speaks  truth,”  said  Wakefield, 
who  had  listened  to  what  passed,  divided 
between  the  offence  which  he  had  taken 
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at  Robin’s  late  behaviour,  and  the  revival 
of  his  habitual  acts  of  friendship. 

He  now  rose  and  went  towards  Robin, 
who  got  up  from  his  seat  as  he  approached, 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

That’s  right,  Harry — go  it — serve  him 
out  !”  resounded  on  all  sides — 44  tip  him 
the  nailer — show  him  the  mill.” 

44  Hold  your  peace,  all  of  you,  and  be 
- ,”  said  Wakefield;  and  then  ad¬ 
dressing  his  comrade,  he  took  him  by  the 
extended  hand,  with  something  alike  of 
respect  and  defiance.  44  Robin,”  he  said, 
*•  thou  hast  used  me  ill  enough  this  day ; 
but  if  you  mean,  like  a  frank  fellow,  to 
shake  hands,  and  take  a  tussel  for  love  on 
the  sod,  why  I’ll  forgie  thee,  man,  and 
we  shall  be  better  friends  than  ever.” 

44  And  would  it  not  pe  petter  to  be 
cood  friends  without  more  of  the  matter  ?” 
said  Robin ;  44  we  will  be  much  petter 
friendships  with  our  panes  hale  than 
broken.” 

Harry  Wakefield  dropped  the  hand  of 
his  friend,  or  rather  threw  it  from  him. 

44  1  did  not  think  I  had  been  keeping 
company  for  three  years  with  a  coward.” 

44  Coward  pelongs  to  none  of  my  name,” 
said  Robin,  whose  eyes  began  to  kindle, 
but  keeping  the  command  of  his  temper. 
44  It  was  no  coward’s  legs  or  hands,  Harry 
Waakfelt,  that  drew  you  out  of  the  fords 
of  Frew,  when  you  was  drifting  ower  the 
plack  rock,  and  every  eel  in  the  river  ex¬ 
pected  his  share  of  you.” 

44  And  that  is  true  enough,  too,”  said 
the  Englishman,  struck  by  the  appeal. 

44  Adzooks  !”  exclaimed  the  bailiff — 
44  sure  Harry  Wakefield,  the  nattiest  lad 
at  Whitson  Tryste,  Wooler  Fair,  Carlisle 
Sands,  or  Stagshaw  Bank,  is  not  going 
to  show  white  feather  ?  Ah,  this  comes 
of  living  so  long  with  kilts  and  bonnets 
— men  forget  the  use  of  their  daddies.” 

4*  I  may  teach  you,  Master  Fleece- 
bumpkin,  that  I  have  not  lost  the  use  of 
mine,”  said  Wakefield,  and  then  went  on. 
4k  This  will  never  do,  Robin.  We  must 
have  a  turn-up,  or  we  shall  be  the  talk  of 
the  country  side.  I’ll  be  d — d  if  I  hurt 
thee- — I’ll  put  on  the  gloves  gin  thou  like. 
Come,  stand  forward  like  a  man.” 

44  To  pe  peaten  like  a  dog,”  said  Robin  ; 
44  is  there  any  reason  in  that  ?  If  you 
think  I  have  done  you  wrong,  I’ll  go  be¬ 
fore  your  shudge,  though  I  neither  know 
his  law  nor  his  language.” 

A  general  cry  of  44  No,  no — no  law,  no 
lawyer  !  a  bellyful  and  be  friends,”  was 
echoed  by  the  bystanders. 

44  But,”  continued  Robin,  44  if  I  am  to 
fight,  I  have  no  skill  to  fight  like  a  jack¬ 
anapes,  with  hands  and  nails.” 

44  How  would  you  fight  then  ?”  said 
his  antagonist ;  44  though  1  am  thinking 


it  would  be  hard  to  bring  you  to  the 
scratch  any  how.” 

44  1  would  fight  with  proadswords,  and 

sink  point  on  the  first  plood  drawn - - 

like  a  gentlemans.” 

A  loud  shout  of  laughter  followed  the 
proposal,  which  indeed  had  rather  escaped 
from  poor  Robin's  swelling  heart,  than 
been  the  dictates  of  his  sober  judgment. 

44  Gentleman,  quotha  I”  was  echoed  on 
all  sides,  with  a  shout  of  unextinguish- 
able  laughter  ;  44  a  very  pretty  gentleman, 
God  wot — Canst  get  two  swords  for  the 
gentleman  to  fight  with,  Ralph  Heskett  ?” 

44  No,  but  1  can  send  to  the  armoury 
at  Carlisle,  and  lend  them  two  forks  to  be 
making  shift  with  in  the  meantime.” 

44  Tush,  man,”  said  another,  44  the 
bonny  Scots  come  into  the  world  with  the 
blue  bonnet  on  their  heads,  and  dirk  and 
pistol  at  their  belt.” 

44  Best  send  post,”  said  Mr.  Fleece- 
bumpkin,  44  to  the  squire  of  Corby  Castle 
to  come  and  stand  second  to  the  gentle¬ 
man .” 

In  the  midst  of  this  torrent  of  general 
ridicule,  the  Highlander  instinctively 
griped  beneath  the  folds  of  his  plaid. 

4*  But  it’s  better  not,”  he  said  in  his 
own  language,  44  A  hundred  curses  on 
the  swine-eaters,  who  know  neither  de¬ 
cency  nor  civility  !’’ 

44  Make  room,  the  pack  of  you,”  he 
said,  advancing  to  the  door. 

But  his  former  friend  interposed  his 
stqrdy  bulk,  and  opposed  his  leaving  the 
house ;  and  when  Robin  Oig  attempted 
to  make  his  way  by  force,  he  hit  him  down 
on  the  floor,  with  as  much  ease  as  a  boy 
bowls  down  a  nine-pin. 

44  A  ring,  a  ring  !”  was  now  shouted, 
until  the  dark  rafters,  and  the  hams  that 
hung  on  them,  trembled  again,  and  the 
very  platters  on  the  link  clattered  against 
each  other.  44  Well  done,  Harry.” — 
44  Give  it  him  home,  Harry.”- — 44  Take 
care  of  him  now — he  sees  his  own  blood !” 

Such  were  the  exclamations,  while  the 
Highlander,  starting  from  the  ground,  all 
his  coldness  and  caution  lost  in  frantic 
rage,  sprung  at  his  antagonist  with  the 
fury,  the  activity,  and  the  vindictive  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  incensed  tiger-cat.  But  when 
could  rage  encounter  science  and  temper  ? 
Robin  Oig  again  went  down  in  the  un¬ 
equal  contest ;  and  as  the  blow  was  ne¬ 
cessarily  a  severe  one,  he  lay  motionless 
on  the  floor  of  the  kitchen.  The  land¬ 
lady  ran  to  offer  some  aid,  but  Mr.  Fleece- 
bumpkin  would  not  permit  her  to  ap¬ 
proach. 

44  Let  him  alone,”  he  said,  44  he  will 
come  to  within  time,  and  come  up  to  the 
scratch  again.  He  has  not  got  half  his 
broth  yet.” 
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“  He  has  got  all  I  mean  to  give  him 
though,”  said  his  antagonist,  whose  heart 
began  to  relent  towards  his  old  associate ; 
“  and  1  would  rather  by  half  give  the 
rest  to  yourself,  Mr.  Fleecebumpkin,  for 
you  pretend  to  know  a  thing  or  two,  and 
Itobin  had  not  art  enough  even  to  peel 
before  setting  to,  but  fought  with  his 
plaid  dangling  about  him. —  Stand  up, 
Robin,  my  man  !  all  friends  now  ;  and 
let  me  hear  the  man  that  will  speak  a 
word  against  you,  or  your  country,  for 
your  sake.” 

Robin  Oig  was  still  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  his  passion,  and  eager  to  renew 
the  onset ;  but  being  withheld  on  the  one 
Bide  by  the  peace-making  Dame  Heskett, 
and  on  the  other,  aware  that  Wakefield 
no  longer  meant  to  renew  the  combat,  his 
fury  sunk  into  gloomy  sullenness. 

Come,  come,  never  grudge  so  much  at 
it,  man,”  said  the  brave-spirited  English¬ 
man,  writh  the  placability  of  his  country ; 
“  shake  hands,  and  we  will  be  better 
friends  than  ever.” 

“  Friends !”  exclaimed  Robin  Oig  with 
strong  emphasis  —  “  friends  !  —  Never. 
Look  to  yourself,  Harry  Waakfelt.” 

“  Then  the  curse  of  Cromwell  on  your 
proud  Scots  stomach,  as  the  man  says  in 
the  play,  and  you  may  do  your  worst  and 
be  d — ;  for  one  man  can  say  nothing 
more  to  another  after  a  tussel,  than  that 
he  is  sorry  for  it.” 

On  these  terms  the  friends  parted  ; 
Robin  Oig  drew  out,  in  silence,  a  piece 
of  money,  threw  it  on  the  table,  and  then 
left  the  alehouse.  But  turning  at  the 
door,  he  shook  his  hand  at  Wakefield, 
pointing  with  his  fore- finger  upwards,  in 
a  manner  which  might  imply  either  a 
threat  or  a  caution.  He  then  disappeared 
in  the  moonlight. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


5lrtana  of  Science. 


Sheppey.  —  The  isle  of  Sheppey  is 
quickly  giving  way  to  the  sea,  and  if 
measures  are  not  hereafter  taken  to  re¬ 
medy  this,  possibly,  in  a  century  or  two 
hence  its  name  may  be  required  to  be 
obliterated  from  the  map.  Whole  acres, 
with  houses  upon  them,  have  been  carried 
away  in  a  single  storm,  while  clay  shal¬ 
lows,  sprinkled  with  sand  and  gravel, 
which  stretch  a  full  mile  beyond  the  verge 
of  the  cliff,  over  which  the  sea  now  sweeps, 
demonstrate  the  original  area  of  the  island. 
From  the  blue  clay  of  which  these  cliffs 
are  composed  may  be  culled  out  specimens 
of  all  the  fishes,  fruits,  and  trees,  which 
abounded  in  Britain  before  the  birth  of 


Noah  ;  and  th«  traveller  may  consequently 
handle  fish  which  sw'am,  and  fruit  which 
grew,  in  the  davs  of  the  antediluvians,  all 
now  converted  into  sound  stone,  by  the 
petrifying  qualities  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  imbedded.  Here  are  lobsters, 
crabs,  and  nautili,  presenting  almost  the 
same  reality  as  those  we  now  see  crawling 
and  floating  about ;  branches  of  trees,  too, 
in  as  perfect  order  as  when  lopped  from 
their  parent  stems  ;  and  trunks  of  them, 
twelve  feet  in  length  and  two  or  three 
diameter,  fit,  in  all  appearance,  for  the 
operations  of  the  saw,  with  great  varieties 
of  fruits,  resembling  more  those  of  tropi¬ 
cal  climates  than  of  cold  latitudes  like 
ours,  one  species  having  a  large  kernel, 
with  an  adherent  stalk,  as  complete  as  when 
newly  plucked  from  the  tree  that  produced 
it.  An  interesting  collection  of  these  re¬ 
lics  of  a  former  world  may  be  seen  at  a 
watchmaker’s  on  the  cliff,  at  Margate, 
including  the  most  remarkable  productions 
of  the  isle  of  Sheppey. 

The  Camelopard. 


As  a  live  camelopard  has  been  sent  to 
London  and  another  to  Paris,  the  history 
and  habits  of  these  animals  have  excited 
some  interest.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  on  the  2nd  of 
July  last,  M.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  ob¬ 
served  that  naturalists  were  wrong  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  there  was  only  one  species  of 
the  camelopard.  The  animal  now  in 
Paris  differs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop© 
species  by  several  essential  anatomical 
characters,  and  he  proposes  to  distinguish, 
it  by  the  name  of  the  Giraffe  of  Sennaar , 
the  country  from  which  it  comes.  Some 
natives  of  Egypt  having  come  to  see  the 
one  in  Paris  in  the  costume  of  the  country, 
the  animal  gave  evident  proofs  of  joy,  and 
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loaded  them  with  caresses.  This  fact  is 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Giraffe  has  an  ardent  affection  for  its 
Arabian  keeper,  and  that  it  naturally  is 
delighted  with  the  sight  of  the  turban  and 
the  costume  of  its  keeper. 

Some  authors  have  proved  the  mildness 
and  docility  of  the  camelopard,  while 
others  represent  it  as  incapable  of  being 
tamed.  This  difference  is  ascribed  by 
M.  Saipt- Hilaire  to  difference  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Four  or  five  years  ago  a  male  Gi¬ 
raffe,  extremely  savage,  was  brought  to 
Constantinople.  The  keeper  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Giraffe  had  also  the  charge  of  this 
one,  and  he  ascribes  its  savageness  entirely 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Mongez  read  a 
memoir  on  the  testimony  of  ancient 
authors  respecting  the  Giraffe.  Moses  is 
the  first  author  who  speaks  of  it.  As 
Aristotle  does  not  mention  it,  M.  Mongez 
supposes  that  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  and  that  it  did  not  then  exist  in 
Egypt,  otherwise  Aristotle,  who  travelled 
there,  must  have  known  about  it.  In  the 
year  708  of  Rome,  Julius  Csesar  brought 
one  to  Europe,  and  the  Roman  emperors 
afterwards  exhibited  them  at  Rome,  either 
for  the  games  in  the  circus,  or  in  their 
triumphs  over  the  African  princes.  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  in  his  Treatise  de  Ani- 
malibus ,  is  the  first  modern  author  who 
speaks  of  the  Giraffe.  In  1486,  one  of 
the  Medici  family  possessed  one  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  where  it  lived  for  a  considerable 
time. 

In  its  native  country  the  Giraffe  browses 
on  the  twigs  of  trees,  preferring  plants  of 
the  Mimosa  genus ;  but  it  appears  that 
it  can  without  inconvenience  subsist  on 
other  vegetable  food.  The  one  kept  at 
Florence  fed  on  the  fruits  of  the  country, 
and  chiefly  on  apples,  which  it  begged 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  storeys  of 
the  houses.  The  one  now  in  Paris,  from 
its  having  been  accustomed  in  early  life 
to  the  food  prepared  by  the  Arabs  for 
their  camels,  is  fed  on  mixed  grains 
bruised,  such  as  maize,  barley,  &c., 
and  it  is  furnished  with  milk  for  drink 
morning  and  evening.  It  however  wil¬ 
lingly  accepts  fruits  and  the  branches  of 
the  acacia  which  are  presented  to  it.  It 
seizes  the  leaves  with  its  long  rugous  and 
narrow  tongue  by  rolling  it  about  them, 
and  seems  annoyed  when  it  is  obliged  to 
take  any  thing  from  the  ground,  which 
it  seems  to  do  with  difficulty.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  it  stretches  first  one,  then 
the  other  of  its  long  fore-legs  asunder, 
and  it  is  not  till  after  repeated  attempts 
that  it  is  able  to  seize  the  objects  with  its 
lips  and  tongue. 

The  pace  of  the  Giraffe  is  an  amble, 


though  when  pursued  it  flies  with  ex¬ 
treme  rapidity,  but  the  small  size  of  its 
lungs  prevents  it  from  supporting  a  length¬ 
ened  chase.  The  Giraffe  defends  itself 
against  the  lion,  its  principal  enemy,  with 
its  fore  feet,  with  which  it  strikes  with 
such  force  as  often  to  repulse  him.  The 
specimen  in  the  museum  at  Paris  is  about 
two  years  and  a  half  old. 

The  name  Camelo-pardalis  (camel- 
leopard)  was  given  by  the  Romans  to  this 
animal,  from  a  fancied  combination  of  the 
characters  of  the  camel  and  leopard  ;  but 
its  ancient  denomination  was  Zurapha , 
from  which  the  name  Giraffe  has  been 
adopted.—  -Brewster 's  Journal. 

Sugar. 

About  3.700,000  cwt.  of  sugar  are 
annually  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
An  advance  in  price,  therefore,  of  one 
penny  per  pound  is  a  charge  on  the  public 
of  1,726, GOO/?,  a  year,  being  more  than 
one-third  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  duty 
levied  at  the  Custom-house  for  the  revenue. 

Silk. 

Lord  Kingston  has  upwards  of  30,000 
mulberry-trees  growing  upon  one  estate 
in  Ireland,  and  has  already  sent  raw  silk 
into  the  market. 


SINGULAR  ASSASSINATION  IN 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  fate  of  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  this 
county,  in  former  times,  merits  notice, 
especially  as  connected  with  a  ruin  in  the 
parish  of  Eccliscraig,  formerly  a  place  of 
great  strength,  being  erected  on  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  and  peninsulated  rock,  sixty  feet 
above  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
rivulet.  It  was  built  in  consequence  of  a 
murder  committed  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  and  the  circumstance  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  as  it  affords  a  specimen  of 
the  barbarity  of  the  times.  Melville, 
sheriff  of  Kincardineshire,  had,  by  a 
vigorous  exercise  of  his  authority,  ren¬ 
dered  himself  so  very  obnoxious  to  the 
barons  of  the  county,  that  they  had  made 
repeated  complaints  to  the  king.  On  the 
last  of  these  occasions  the  king,  in  a  fit  of 
impatience,  happened  to  say  to  Barclay, 
of  Mathers,  44  I  wish  that  sheriff  were 
sodden  and  supped  in  brue.”  Barclay 
instantly  withdrew,  and  reported  to  his 
neighbours  the  king’s  words,  which  they 
resolved  literally  to  fulfil.  Accordingly, 
the  conspirators  invited  the  unsuspecting 
Melville  to  a  hunting  party  in  the  forest 
of  Garvock  ;  where,  having  a  fire  kindled, 
and  a  cauldron  of  water  boiling  on  it, 
they  rushed  to  the  spot,  stripped  the 
sheriff  naked,  and  threw  him  headlong 
into  the  boiling  vessel:  after  which,  on 
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pretence  of  fulfilling  the  royal  mandate, 
each  swallowed  a  spoonful  of  the  broth. 
After  this  cannibal  feast,  Barclay,  to 
screen  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
king,  built  this  fortress,  which  before  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  must  have  been 
impregnable.  Some  of  the  conspirators 
were  afterwards  pardoned.  One  of  the 
pardons  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence*,, 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  granting  it  is, 
that  the  conspirator  was  within  the  tenth 
degree  of  kin  to  Macduff,  thane  of  Fife. 

Charles  Stuart. 


USE  OF  HORSE-CHESTNUTS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

These  nuts  are  much  used  in  France 
and  in  Switzerland,  in  whitening  not  only 
of  hemp  and  flax,  but  also  ot  silk  and 
wool.  They  contain  a  soapy  juice,  fit 
for  washing  of  linens  and  stuffs,  for  mill¬ 
ing  of  caps  and  stockings,  cStc.,  and  for 
fulling  of  stuffs  and  cloths. 

T  wenty  nuts  are  sufficient  for  five  quarts 
of  water.  They  must  be  first  peeled, 
which  can  be  done  by  children,  then  rasped 
or  dried,  and  ground  in  a  malt-mill,  or 
any  other  common  steel  mill.  The  water 
must  be  soft,  either  rain  or  river  water, 
for  hard  well  water  will  by  no  means  do. 
When  the  nuts  are  rasped  or  ground,  they 
must  be  steeped  in  the  water  quite  cold, 
which  soon  becomes  frothy,  (as  it  doe3 
with  soap,)  and  then  turns  white  a?  milk. 
It  must  be  well  stirred  at  first  with  a 
stick,  and  then,  after  standing  some  time 
to  settle,  must  be  strained,  or  poured  off 
quite  clear.  Linen  washed  in  this  liquor, 
and  afterwards  rinsed  in  clear  running 
water,  takes  an  agreeable  light  sky-blue 
colour.  It  takes  spots  out  of  ^oth  linen 
and  woollen,  and  never  damages  or  in¬ 
jures  the  cloth.  Poultry  will  eat  the 
meal  of  them,  it  it  is  steeped  in  hot  water, 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pol¬ 
lard.  The  nuts  also  are  eat  by  some 
cows,  and  without  hurting  their  milk  ; 
but  they  are  excellent  for  horses  whose 
wind  is  injured.  A.  B. 


A  FETCH. 

(For  the  hFirror.) 

“  I  do  believe,”  (as  Byron  cries,) 
“  There  is  a  haunted  spot. 

And  I  can  point  out.  where  it  lies, 
But  cannot — where  ’tis  not. 

Turn  gentle  people,  lend  an  ear, 
Unto  my  simple  tale, 

It  will  not  draw  a  single  tear 
Nor  make  the  heart  bewail, 

’Tis  of  a  ghost !  O  bulies  fair  ! 

Start  not  with  sore  affright, 

It  w  ill  not  harm  a  single  hair, 

Nor  ‘  make  it  stand  upright  ’ 


Attend,  it  was  hut  yesternight, 

I  in  my  garret  sat, 

I  saw — no,  nothing  yet  T  saw. 

But  something  went  pit-pat. 

So  did  my  heart  responsively, 

Beat  like  a  prison'd  bird, 

That’s  newly  caught— but  no  reply 
I  made,  to  what  I  heard. 

It  nearer  came— ‘  Angels,’  I  cried, 

*  And  Ministers  of  Grace  defend.’ 

Yet  nothing  I  as  yet  descried. 

My  hair  stood  all  on  end. 

My  breath  was  short,  I’m  sure  my  eye 
Was  dim,  so  was  the  light, 

I  thought  that  1  that  hour  should  die, 
With  sad  and  sore  aff  right. 

And  then  came  o’er  me — what  came  o’er? 

Some  spectre  grim  I’ll  bet, 

O  tell  me  ! — why  at  every  pore — 

A  very  heavy  sweat. 

Foh,  don’t  delay  the  wond’rous  tale, 

What  follow’d  ?  tell  me  that, 

(I  feel  my  heart  and  limbs  too  fail) 

The  same  thing,  pn-a-pat. 

And  then  there  came  before  my  eyes, 

I  pray  thee  ‘  list,  O  list,’ 

You  till  my  heart  with  dread  surprise 
What  was  it  ?  w’hy  a  mist. 

And  then  around  my  head  there  play’d 
A  flame,  so  wond’rous  bright, 

That  made  me  more  than  all  afraid— 

My  wig  had  caught  the  light. 

And  there  came  wand’ring  by  at  last. 

The  same  thing,  pit  a-pat, 

I  found  as  'cross  the  room  it  past. 

The  cat  had  got  a  rat. 

Mat. 


TEA. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

••  The  Muses’  friend,  tea,  does  our  fancy  aid. 
Repress  those  vapours  which  the  head  invade  ” 

Waller?" 

The  tea-tree  loves  to  grow  in  valleys,  at 
the  foot  of  mountains,  and  upon  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  it  enjoys  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun,  though  it  endures  con¬ 
siderable  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  as 
it  flourishes  in  the  northern  clime  of  Pe¬ 
king,  as  well  as  about  Canton  ;  and  it  is 
observed  that  the  degree  of  cold  at  Peking 
is  as  severe  in  winter  as  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  However,  the  best  tea  grows  in 
a  mild,  temperate  climate,  the  country 
about  Nanking  producing  better  tea  than 
either  Peking  or  Canton,  betwixt  which 
places  it  is  situated.  The  root  resembles 
that  of  the  peach-tree  ;  the  leaves  are 
green,  longish  at  the  point,  and  narrow, 
an  inch  and  half  long,  and  jagged  all 
round.  The  flower  is  much  like  that 
of  the  wild  rose,  but  smaller.  The  fruit 
is  of  different  form3,  sometimes  round, 
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sometimes  long;,  Sometimes  triangular, 
and  of  the  ordinary  size  of  a  bean,  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  seeds,  of  a  mouse 
colour,  including  each  a  kernel.  These 
are  the  seeds  by  which  the  plant  is  pro¬ 
pagated,  a  number,  from  six  to  twelve,  or 
fifteen,  being  promiscuously  put  into  one 
hole,  four  or  five  inches  deep,  at  certain 
distances  from  each  other.  The  seeds 
vegetate  without  any  other  care,  though 
the  more  industrious  annually  remove  the 
weeds  and  manure  the  land.  The  leaves 
which  succeed  are  not  fit  to  be  plucked 
before  the  third  year’s  growth,  at  which 
period  they  are  plentiful,  and  in  their 
prime.  In  about  seven  years  the  shrub 
rises  to  a  man’s  height,  and  as  it  then 
bears  few  leaves,  and  grows  slowly,  it 
is  cut  down  to  the  stem,  which  occasions 
an  exuberance  of  fresh  shoots  and  leaves 
the  succeeding  summer.  In  Japan,  the 
tea-tree  is  cultivated  round  the  borders  of 
the  fields,  without  regard  to  soil,  but  as 
the  Chinese  export  great  quantities  of  tea, 
they  plant  whole  fields  with  it.  The  tea- 
trees  that  yield  often  the  finest  leaves, 
grow  on  the  steep  declivities  of  hills, 
where  it  is  dangerous  and  in  some  cases 
impracticable  to  collect  them.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  are  said  to  vanquish  this  difficulty 
by  a  singular  contrivance.  The  large 
monkeys  which  Inhabit  these  cliffs  are 
irritated,  and  in  revenge  they  break  off 
the  branches  and  throw  them  down,  so 
that  the  leaves  are  thus  obtained.  The 
leaves  should  be  dried  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  gathered.  The  Chinese  are 
always  taking  tea,  especially  at  meals  ; 
it  is  the  chief  treat  with  which  they  regale 
their  friends,  but  they  use  it  without  the 
addition  of  sugar  and  milk.  Tea  was 
first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  very  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  it  was  brought  over  from  Holland  by 
Lord  Arlington  and  Lord  Ossory  about 
the  year  1666,  at  which  time  it  sold  for 
C0j.  per  pound.  Tea  exhilarates  without 
intoxication,  and  its  enlivening  qualities 
are  equally  felt  by  the  sedentary  student 
and  the  active  labourer.  Dr.  Johnson 
dearly  loved  tea,  and  drank  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  this  elegant  and  popular  beverage, 
and  so  does  P.  T.  W. 


PORSON. 

The  late  professor  having  once  exas¬ 
perated  a  disputant  by  the  dryness  of  his 
sarcasm,  the  petulant  opponent  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  him: — u  Mr.  Porson,  I  beg  leave 
to  tell  you,  sir,  that  my  opinion  of  you 
is  perfectly  contemptible.”  Porson  replied, 
1  never  knew  an  opinion  of  yours,  sir, 
which  was  not  contemptible.” 


THE  DRAMA  AND  ITS  PRO¬ 
FESSORS. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  difference 
actors  were  treated  among  the  ancients. 
At  Athens,  they  were  held  in  such  es¬ 
teem,  as  to  be  sometimes  appointed  to 
discharge  embassies  and  other  negotia¬ 
tions  ;  whereas,  at  Rome,  if  a  citizen 
became  an  actor,  he  thereby  forfeited  his 
freedom.  Among  the  moderns,  actors 
are  best  treated  in  England  ;  the  French 
having  much  the  same  opinion  of  them 
that  the  Romans  had ;  for  though  an 
actor  of  talent,  in  Paris,  is  more  regarded 
than  here,  he  nevertheless  is  deeply  de¬ 
graded.  He  may  die  amid  applauses  on 
the  stage,  but  at  his  natural  death,  he 
must  pass  to  his  grave,  without  a  prayer 
or  de  profundis ,  unless  a  minister  of  re¬ 
ligion  receives  his  last  sigh. 

Cromwell  and  his  Puritans  had,  a  holy 
horror  of  actors.  They  pronounced  them 
Sons  of  Belial !  and  professors  of  abomi¬ 
nation.  During  the  whole  reign  of  the 
Republican  Parliament,  and  Protectorate, 
the  theatres  of  that  day  were  closed,  or, 
if  opened  by  stealth,  were  subject  to  the 
visits  of  the  emissaries  of  Praise  God 
Barebones,”  u  Fight  the  Good  Fight,” 
and  their  crew.  The  actors  were  driven 
off  the  stage  by  soldiers,  and  the  cant 
word  of  that  period  is  still  recorded, 
“  Enter  red  coat,  exit  hat  and  cloak.” 
William  Prynne  was  celebrated  for  his 
writings  against  the  immorality  of  the 
stage,  and  the  furious  invectives  of  Je¬ 
remy  Collier,  are  still  extant ;  his  pen 
was  roused  by  Dryden’s  Spanish  Friar , 
and  Congreve’s  witty,  but  licentious  co¬ 
medies.  Collier  inveighed  without  mercy, 
but  he  certainly  did  much  to  reform  the 
stage.  Our  Evangelicals  and  Methodists 
denounce  the  histrionic  art  to  this  day, 
with  more  than  the  zeal  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  But  a  follower  of  Wesley  or 
Whitfield  would  not  enter  the  den  of 
abomination.  Here,  however,  we  take 
care  all  our  comedies  shall  be  purified, 
and  our  tragedies  free,  even  from  an  oath ; 
both  are  subject  to  the  censor’s  unsparing 
pen,  and  must  be  subsequently  licensed 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

The  actors  in  England,  have,  it  is 
true,  only  become  respectable  within  the 
last  half  century,  and  though  they  are 
termed  his  majesty’s  servants,  yet  an  un¬ 
repealed  statute  denounces  them  as  va¬ 
gabonds.  As  a  body,  numerous  in  itself, 
they  are  as  free  from  crime  as  any  other 
associated  body  or  profession  of  men, 
and  yet  do  they  “  his  majesty’s  servants” 
continue  to  lay  under  the  stigma  which 
the  above  unfepealed  act  fixes  upon  them. 
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This  is  perfectly  anomalous,  and  it  was 
spiritedly  denounced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
when  on  a  recent  and  interesting  occasion 
he  nobly  and  manfully  declared  “  Its 
professors  had  been  stigmatized ;  and 
laws  had  been  passed  against  them  less 
dishonourable  to  them- than  to  the  states¬ 
man  by  whom  they  were  proposed,  and 
to  the  legislators  by  whom  they  were 
passed.”  To  repeal,  therefore,  an  act 
nugatory  in  itself,  would  not  add  to  the 
reputation  of  the  profession,  nor  give  a 
license  to  further  abuse  ;  but  it  would  be 
an  act  of  justice,  and  remove  a  prejudice 
unjustly  attached  to  the  professors  of  a 
difficult  art. 

The  critical  pen  of  Mrs.  Inchbahl 
justly  remarks,  “  To  the  honour  of  a 
profession  long  held  in  contempt  by  the 
wise — and  still  contemned  by  the  weak — 
Shakspeare,  the  pride  of  Biitain,  was  a 
player.”  To  the  illustrious  bard,  the 
modern  drama  is  indebted  for  its  excel¬ 
lence.  His  writings  will  remain  for  ever 
the  grandest  monument  of  a  genius  which 
opened  to  him  the  whole  heart  of  man, 
all  the  mines  of  fancy,  all  the  stores  of 
nature,  and  gave  him  power  beyond  all 
other  writers,  to  move,  astonish,  and  de¬ 
light  mankind.  In  the  drama,  the 
most  interesting  emotions  are  excited ; 
the  dangerous  .passions  of  hate,  envy, 
avarice,  and  pride,  with  all  their  innu¬ 
merable  train  of  attendant  vices,  are  de¬ 
tected  and  exposed.  Love,  friendship, 
gratitude,  and  all  those  active  and  gene¬ 
rous  virtues  which  warm  the  heart  and 
exalt  the  mind,  are  held  up  as  objects  of 
emulation.  And  what  can  be  a  more  ef¬ 
fectual  method  of  softening  the  ferocity, 
and  improving  the  minds  of  the  inconsi¬ 
derate  ?  The  heart  is  melted  by  the 
scene,  and  ready  to  receive  an  impression 
— either  to  warn  the  innocent,  or  to  appal 
the  guilty  ;  and  numbers  of  those  who 
have  neither  abilities  nor  time  for  deri¬ 
ving  advantage  from  reading,  are  power¬ 
fully  impressed  through  the  medium  of 
the  eyes  and  ears,  with  those  important 
truths  which  while  they  illuminate  the 
understanding,  correct  the  heart.  The 
moral  laws  of  the  drama  are  said  to  have 
an  effect  next  after  those  conveyed  from 
the  pulpit,  or  promulgated  in  courts  of 
justice.  Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  observe  that  u  the  theatre  is  a 
better  school  of  moral  sentiment  than 
churches.”  The  drama,  therefore,  has 
a  right  to  find  a  place  ;  and  to  its  profes¬ 
sors  are  we  indebted  for  what  may  justly 
be  considered  one  of  the  highest  of  all 
intellectual  gratifications.  F.  K.  V. 


MEMORY. 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

How  many  a  mortal  bears  a  heavy  chain, 

Of  bitter  sorrow,  ’neath  thy  iron  reign, 

And  many  a  one,  whose  harder  fate  has  given, 
Some  early  woes,  by  thee  to  madness  driven. 
Sees  (lie  sad  vision  of  somehygoue  day, 

And  thinks  on  what  he  hath  been  with  dismay  : 
So  some  lone  murderer,  wanders  o’er  the  world 
By  thy  dread  arm  to  desperation  hurl’d ; 

In  vain  he  prays,  orhends  the  lowly  knee, 

With  fiendlike  power,  thou  dragg'st  him  back 
with  thee, 

Point’st  to  some  scene  of  early  guilt  and  woe, 
Opening  the  source  from  whence  his  sorrows  (low. 
As  round  the  bark  which  feels  the  tempest  * 
shock, 

The  lightning  plays,  and  shows  the  fatal  rock, 

So  memory  brings  our  sorrows  all  to  light 
With  vivid  truth  presents  them  to  the  sight; 
Pursues  the  wretch  who  else  some  joy  might 
find. 

To  fix  her  seat  of  empire  in  his  mind. 

As  desert  lakes  in  sad  illusion  fly, 

Before  the  weary  traveller’s  cheated  eye 
So  memory  shows,  those  hopes  we  still  would 
cherish. 

Pleased  but  to  fade,  allured  us  but  to  perish. 

M.  B.  S. 
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OS'  COAT.HE AVERS. 

Although  in  this  age  of  all  but  uni¬ 
versal  hypocrisy  and  make-believe,  every 
man  has  at  least  two  fashions  of  one 
countenance,  it  is  in  dress  principally 
that  most  men  are  most  unlike  themselves. 
Bui  the  coalheaver  always  sticks  close 
to  the  attire  of  his  station  ;  he  alone 
wears  the  consistent  and  befitting  garb  of 
his  forefathers  ;  he  alone  has  not  discarded 
“  the  napless  vesture  of  humility,”  to 
follow  the  always  expensive,  and  often 
absurd  fashions  of  his  superiors.  All 
ungalled  of  him  is  each  courtier’s  heel  or 
great  man’s  kibe.  Yet,  is  not  even  his 
every-day  clothing  unseemly,  or  his  aspect 
unprepossessing.  He  casts  as  broad  and 
proper  a  shadow  in  the  sun  as  any  other 
man.  Black  he  is,  indeed,  but  comely, 
like  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem.- — To 
begin  with  the  hat  which  he  has  honoured 
with  a  preference — what  are  your  operas 
or  your  fire-3hovels  beside  it  ?  they  must 
instantly  (on  a  fair  comparison)  sink  many 
degrees  below  zero  in  the  scale  of  con¬ 
tempt  In  a  word,  I  would  make  bold 
to  assert  that  it  unites  in  perfection  the 
two  grand  requisites  of  a  head  covering, 
beauty  and  comfort.  Gentlemen  may 
smile  at  this  if  they  will,  and  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  my  taste  ;  but,  I  ask,  does  the 
modern  round  hat,  whatever  the  insig- 
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nificant  variations  of  its  form,  possess 
either  quality  ?  No,  not  a  jot  of  it.  One 
would  think,  by  our  pertinacious  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  head-ach  giving,  circular 
conformation,  that  we  wished  to  show 
our  anger  at  the  Almighty  for  not  shaping 
our  caputs  like  cylinders.  In  fine,  though 
the  parson’s  and  the  quaker’s  hat  has 
each  its  several  merits,  commend  me  to 
the  fan-tailed  shallow.  The  flap  part  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cap  seems,  at  first  sight,  as 
to  use,  supernecessary,  although  so  orna¬ 
mental  withal.  It  no  doubt  (as  its  name, 
indeed  indicates)  had  its  origin  in  gal¬ 
lantry,  and  was  invented  in  the  age  of 
fans,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  their  mis¬ 
tresses’  bosoms,  heated — as  they  would 
necessarily  be — at  fair  time,  by  their 
gravel-grinding  walks,  under  a  fervid  sun, 
to  the  elegant  revels  of  West-end,  of 
Greenwich,  or  of  Tothill-fields.  Breeches, 
rejected  by  common  consent  of  young  and 
old  alike,  cling  to  the  legs  of  the  coal- 
heaver  with  an  abiding  fondness,  as  to  the 
last  place  of  refuge ;  and,  on  gala-days, 
a  dandy  might  die  of  envy  to  mark  the 
splendour  of  those  nether  integuments — 
which  he  has  not  soul  enough  to  dare  to 
wear- — of  brilliant  eye-arresting  blue,  or 
glowing  scarlet  plush,  glittering  in  the 
sun’s  rays,  giving  and  taking  glory  !  But 
enough  of  the  dress  of  these  select  44  true- 
born  Englishmen” — for  right  glad  I  am 
to  state  that  there  are  but  two  Scotch  coal- 
heavers  on  the  whole  river,  and  no  Irish. 
I  beg  leave  to  return  to  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  of  their  manners. 

Most  people  you  meet  in  your  walks  in 
the  common  thoroughfare  of  London, 
glide,  shuffle,  or  crawl  onward,  as  if  they 
conscientiously  thought  they  had  no  man¬ 
ner  of  right  to  tread  the  earth  but  on 
sufferance.  Not  so  our  coalheaver.  Mark 
how  erect  he  walks  !  how  firm  a  keel  he 
presents  to  the  vainly  breasting  human 
tide  that  comes  rolling  on  with  a  show  of 
opposition  to  his  onward  course  !  It  is 
he,  and  he  only,  who  preserves,  in  his 
gait  and  in  his  air,  the  self-sustained  and 
conscious  dignity  of  the  first-created  man. 
Surrounded  by  an  inferior  creation,  he 
gives  the  wall  to  none.  That  pliancy  of 
temper,  which  is  wont  to  make  itself 
known  by  the  waiving  a  point  or  re¬ 
nouncing  a  principle  for  others’  advan¬ 
tage,  in  him  has  no  place ;  he  either 
knows  it  not,  or  else  considers  it  a  poor, 
mean-spirited,  creeping  baseness,  altoge¬ 
ther  unworthy  of  his  imitation,  and  best 
befitted  with  ineffable  contempt.  He 
neither  dreads  the  contact  of  the  baker— 
the  Scylla  of  the  metropolitan  peripatetic, 
nor  yet  shuns  the  dire  collision  of  the 
chimney-sweep — his  Charybdis.  Try  to 
pass  him  as  he  walks  leisurely  on,  making 


the  solid  earth  ring  with  his  bold  tread, 
and  you  will  experience  more  difficulties 
in  the  attempt  than  did  that  famous  ad¬ 
miral,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  when  he  first 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Storms.  Or  let  us 
suppose,  that  haply  you  allow  your  frail 
carcass  to  go  full  drive  against  his  sturdi¬ 
ness,  when  lo  ! — in  beautiful  illustration 
of  those  doctrines  in  projectiles,  that  relate 
to  the  concussion  of  moving  bodies — you 
fly  off  at  an  angle  44  right  slick”  into  the 
middle  of  the  carriage-way ;  whence  a 
question  of  some  interest  presently  arises, 
whether  you  will  please  to  be  run  ever 
by  a  short  or  a  long  stage.— But  to  re¬ 
turn.  Who  hesitates  to  make  way  for  a 
coalheaver  ?  As  for  their  drays — as  con¬ 
secutive  a  species  of  vehicles  as  a  body 
can  be  stopped  by — every  one  knows  they 
make  way  for  themselves. 

I  one  Sunday  met  a  party  of  my  fa¬ 
vourites  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  They 
seemed  to  view  with  becoming  respect 
and  even  awe  that  splendid  place  ;  and 
they  listened  to  and  observed,  with  appa¬ 
rent  profound  attention,  the  cathedral 
service.  Yet  I  must  confess  my  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  their  grave  looks  was  rather 
staggered  by  overhearing  afterwards  one 
of  them  say  to  his  neighbour,  casting  a 
look  all  round  the  whilt,  44  My  eyes, 
Tom,  what  lots  o’  coals  this  here  place 
would  hold.”  Perhaps  the  observation 
was  meant  in  honour. 

Monthly  Magazine. 


TRAVELLING  FARE. 

If  you  shut  yourself  up  for  some  fifty 
hours  or  so  in  a  mail-coach,  that  keeps 
wheeling  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour,  and  changes  horses  in  half  a 
minute,  certainly,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
less  you  eat  and  drink  the  better ;  and 
perhaps  a  few  hundred  daily  drops  of 
laudanum,  or  equivalent  grains  of  opium, 
would  be  advisable,  so  that  the  transit 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  might  be 
performed  in  a  phantasma.  But  a  free 
agent  ought  to  live  well  on  his  travels — 
some  degrees  better,  without  doubt,  than 
when  at  home.  People  seldom  live  very 
vrell  at  home.  There  is  always  some¬ 
thing  requiring  to  be  eaten  up,  that  it  may 
not  be  lost,  which  destroys  the  soothing 
and  satisfactory  symmetry  of  an  unex¬ 
ceptionable  dinner.  We  have  detected 
the  same  duck  through  many  unprinci¬ 
pled  disguises,  playing  a  different  part  in 
the  farce  of  domestic  economy,  with  a 
versatility  hardly  to  have  been  expected 
in  one  of  the  most  generally  despised  of 
the  web-footed  tribe.  When  travelling 
at  one’s  own  sweet  will,  one  feeds  at  a 
different  inn  every  meal ;  and,  except 
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when  the  coincidence  of  circumstances  is 
against  you,  there  is  an  agreeable  variety 
both  in  the  natural  and  artificial  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  dishes. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


ENGLISH  FRUITS. 

C Continued  from  page  2d  1 . ) 

The  Currant — The  native  place  of 
this  useful  fruit  is  not  exactly  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  nearly  allied  to  the  gooseberry,  it 
receives  the  same  treatment,  shows  the 
same  changes,  and  may  be  further  improv¬ 
ed  by  the  same  means  ;  a  cross  between 
the  white  Dutch  and  red,  might  be  a 
valuable  mule.  It  is  probable  the  black 
also  may  be  induced  to  sport  from  that 
steady  character  it  has  hitherto  main¬ 
tained  ;  there  are  but  few  domesticated 
plants  but  which  (like  animals)  depart, 
in  some  way  or  other,  from  their  native 
caste. 

The  Apple. — It  is  difficult  to  find  ade¬ 
quate  terms  to  set  forth  the  value  of  the 
advantages  which  have  accrued  to  man¬ 
kind  from  the  cultivation  of  this  deserv¬ 
edly  high-prized  fruit.  One  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  the  apple  must  not  pass 
unnoticed  here,  viz.,  the  deterioration  of 
the  old  sorts,  which  regaled  and  were  the 
boast  of  our  forefathers  a  century  ago. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  orchardist 
that  as  the  apple  is  an  artificial  produc¬ 
tion,  and,  as  such,  has  its  stages  of  youth, 
maturity,  and  old  age,  it  cannot,  in  its 
period  of  decrepitude,  be  by  any  means 
renovated  to  its  pristine  state,  either  by 
pruning  or  cutting  down,  changing  its 
place,  or  by  transferring  its  parts  to  young 
and  vigorous  stocks  ;  and  that,  in  what¬ 
ever  station  it  may  be  placed,  it  carries 
with  it  the  decay  and  diseases  of  its  pa¬ 
rent.  This  is  the  most  rational  account 
which  has  been  given  of  this  indisputable 
fact ;  and  though  its  accuracy  has  been 
called  in  question  by  some  naturalists, 
the  general  failure  in  our  old  orchards, 
and  the  difficulties  in  forming  new  ones 
with  the  old  favourite  sorts,  is  a  decisive 
proof  that  such  deterioration  exists.  It  is 
therefore  the  chief  object  of  the  modern 
pomologist,  to  obtain  from  seeds  of  the 
best  wildings  new  varieties  wherewith  to 
form  new  and  profitable  orchards ;  and 
which  may  be  expected  to  continue  in 
health  and  fertility,  as  the  old  sorts  have 
done,  for  the  next  century. 

The  foregoing  are  the  fruits  found  wild 
in  our  climate ;  the  difference  in  their 
aboriginal  and  cultivated  state  has  been 
pointed  out ;  we  shall  now  give  short 
descriptions  of  foreign  fruits,  which  have 
been  partly  naturalized,  the  management 


of  which  forms  so  considerable  a  share  of 
the  gardener’s  art  and  attention. 

The  Apricot. — It  is  supposed  that  this 
fruit  is  a  native  of  Africa :  from  thence 
it  appears  to  have  come  through  Persia 
and  Greece  to  us,  with  the  name  44  a 
praecox,’’  significant  of  its  earliness.  There 
are  several  varieties  which  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned  ;  and  there  is  room  for  further 
exertion  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  or  any  other  desirable 
quality. 

The  Peach.— This  delicate  and  excel¬ 
lent  fruit  is  a  striking  instance  of  what 
judicious  cultivation  may  produce.  The 
common  almond  has  always  been  consi¬ 
dered  the  original  stock  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  of  skill  and  assiduity.  The  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  it  is  held,  and  the  care 
and  expense  incurred  in  its  cultivation 
both  in  forcing. houses  and  in  the  open 
air,  is  proof  of  its  superiority :  and  no 
fruit  repays  the  labour  of  the  attendant, 
or  the  expense  of  the  owner,  more  bounti¬ 
fully  than  this.  Seedlings  of  this  fruit 
are,  if  we  can  credit  what  is  written  and 
said  of  it,  less  inclined  to  depart  from  the 
properties  or  qualities  of  the  parent,  than 
most  others  of  our  improved  fruits.  In 
America,  they  are  in  common  and  general 
cultivation.  No  trouble  is  bestowed  in 
either  layering  (which  is  practicable),  or 
budding  them.  Sowing  a  quantity  of 
the  stones,  they  are  sure  to  pick  out  from 
among  the  seedlings  as  many  good  sorts 
as  they  may  wish  to  cultivate  :  few  of 
these  may  be  exactly  like  the  parent ; 
some  may  be  superior,  but  all  are  pass¬ 
able,  especially  if  the  young  trees  have 
been  selected  by  a  skilful  hand  ;  and  this 
he  is  enabled  to  do,  merely  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  wood  and  leaves.  Many 
new  sorts  have  lately  been  obtained  and 
brought  into  notice  in  this  country  ;  and 
this  facility  of  the  peach  to  multiply  its 
varieties  will  no  doubt  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  propagators. 

The  Nectarine. —  This,  it  is  allowed 
by  all  writers,  is  certainly  a  child  of  cul¬ 
tivation  :  there  being  no  wild  plant  from 
which  it  could  be  derived,  except  the  al¬ 
mond.  It  is  therefore  a  collateral  branch 
with,  or  rather  of,  the  peach  :  of  this  no 
better  proof  can  be  given,  than  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  nectarines  are  sometimes 
produced  by  a  peach  tree. 

The  Orange. —  This  endless  family  of 
fruits  it  is  probable  had  the  small  but 
useful  wild  lime  for  its  progenitor.  The 
monstrous  shaddock,  citrons  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  oranges  and  lemons,  are  all 
varieties,  obtained  in  the  course  of  long 
cultivation. 

(  To  le  coneluded  in  our  next.) 
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®t it  tBatfterer* 

**  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuff.”—  Wot  ton. 


TO  CHLOE,  AT  SIXTY. 
Those  teeth,  as  white  as  orient  pearls 
Stolen  from  th’  Indian  deep, 

Those  locks,  whose  light  and  auburn  curls 
Soft  on  thy  shoulders  sleep, 

Expose  a  woman  to  the  sight 
None  but  old  friends  can  know ; 

Thy  locks  were  grey,  thy  teeth  not  white* 
Some  twenty  years  ago. 

Wilkes  used  to  say,  that  a  gentleman 
did  not  always  require  a  footman  to  carry 
a  parcel,  for  there  were  three  things  which 
he  might  always  carry  openly  in  his  hand, 
— a  book,  a  paper  of  snuff,  and  a  string 
of  fish.  _ 

HEREDITARY  TALENT  IN  ACTORS. 

11  Families  are  chequered  as  in  brains,  so  in 
bulk.”  Fuller. 

The  children  of  many  obscure  performers 
have  become  eminent  :  but  there  are  very 
few  instances  in  which  the  descendant  of 
a  considerable  actor  or  actress  has  been 
distinguished.  To  take  instances  within 
recent  recollection,  or  of  the  present  day, 
for  example — Mr.  Elliston  has  a  son  upon 
the  stage:  with  none  of  the  striking  talent 
of  the  father  Mr.  Henry  Siddons,  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  was  a  very  bad 
actor  indeed.  Lewis  had  two  sons  upon 
the  stage,  neither  of  them  of  any  value. 
Mr.  Dowton  has  two  sons  (or  had),  in 
the  same  situation.  And  Mrs.  Glover’s 
two  daughters  will  never  rise  above 
mediocrity.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Macready  and  Mr.  Wallack,  are  both 
sons  of  very  low  actors  ;  and  the  late  Mr. 
John  Bannister  and  Mr.  Tokely  were 
similarly  descended.  Almost  the  only 
modern  instance  of  the  immediate  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  valuable  performer  turning 
out  well,  was  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Jordan’s 
daughter,  Mrs.  Alsop ;  who  was  very 
nearly  as  good  an  actress  as  her  mother. 
We  doubt,  too,  if  there  is  an  instance  on 
record  of  a  very  young  man  being  a  con¬ 
siderable  actor.  _ 

PRISON  TORTURE. 

A  horrible  instance  of  human  ven¬ 
geance  occurred  a  short  time  since,  at 
Minden,  in  Westphalia.  The  object  was 
a  person  who,  from  conscientious  motives, 
peculiar  to  the  religious  body  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  had  refused  to  serve  in 
the  militia.  He  was  placed  in  a  cell,  the 
floor  and  sides  of  which  were  closely 
studded  with  projecting  spikes,  or  pieces 
of  sharpened  iron  resembling  the  blades 
of  knives.  The  individual  remained  in 
this  State  for  twenty-fdur  hours,  and  the 


punishment  was  repeated  at  tliree  distinct 
intervals.  It  is  considered  a  rare  occur¬ 
rence  for  a  person  to  survive  the  second 
infliction  of  this  species  of  cruelty.  In 
this  instance,  however,  the  sufferer  did 
not  perish. — Frbm  the  last  Report  of  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society. 


the  duchess  of  Devonshire. 

As  her  Grace  was  one  day  rambling  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chiswick,  she  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  took  shelter  in  a  cottage  where  she 
happened  to  be  unknown.  Among  other 
topics  she  introduced  with  her  usual  affa¬ 
bility,  she  asked  the  poor  woman  if  she 
knew  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire?  44  Know 
her,  (answered  the  woman,)  everybody 
has  cause  to  know  her  here  ;  never  was 
there  a  better  iady  born.”  44  I  am  afraid 
you  are  mistaken,  (said  her  Grace) ;  from 
what  I  understand  of  her,  she  is  no  better 
than  she  should  be.”  “  I  am  sure  you 
are  no  better  than  you  should  be,  (re¬ 
turned  the  poor  woman,)  to  And  fault  with 
the  Duchess ;  but  you’ll  never  be  worthy 
to  wipe  her  shoes.”  44  Well  then,  (re¬ 
joined  her  Grace,)  I  must  be  beholden  to 
you,  as  they  are  at  present  very  dirty.” 
The  good  woman  perceiving  the  awkward 
mistake,  ran  to  perform  the  office  with 
great  humility,  and  received  an  ample 
reward. 


KITCHEN  CONUNDRUM. 

44  Come  Thomas,”  says  Kitty,  44  pray 
make  us  a  pun, — 

44  You’re  goodnatured  and  never  re¬ 
fuse  ;” 

44  Ask  coachee,”  says  Tom,  44  he's  the  fel¬ 
low  for  Fun, — 

44  For  .he  knows  the  way  to  a-meies. 

Says  coachee,  44  Why  Thomas  you  puzzle 
my  brains, 

44  For  you  never  can  bridle  yotir  wit ; 

44  But  how  comes  it,  that  I,  tho’  exposed 
to  the  reins 

44  Ev’ry  day,  never  suffer  a  bit 


DEAR  TIMES. 

After  the  union  with  Ireland,  when  the 
Irish  members  had  taken  their  seats,  one 
of  them,  in  the  heat  of  his  maiden  speech, 
blustered  out,  44  Now,  dare  Mr.  Speaker,” 
which,  of  course,  set  the  house  in  an  im¬ 
moderate  fit  of  laughter.  When  the  tu¬ 
mult  had  subsided,  Sheridan  observed, 
44  that  the  honourable  gentleman  was  per¬ 
fectly  in  order,  since,  thanks  to  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  everything  at  that  time  was  immo¬ 
derately  dear.” 

Printed  and  published  by  /.  L1MBIRD, 
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by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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The  first  of  the  above  engravings  re¬ 
presents  one  of  the  Body  Guards  of 
the  Sheikh  of  Bornou ,  copied  from 
an  engraving  after  a  sketch  made  by 
Major  Denham,  in  his  recent  u  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Africa.”  These  negroes,  as 
they  are  called,  meaning  the  black  chiefs 
and  favourites,  all  raised  to  that  rank  by 
some  deed  of  bravery,  are  habited  in  coats 
of  mail,  composed  of  iron  chain,  which 
cover  them  from  the  throat  to  the  knees, 
dividing  behind,  and  coming  on  each  side 
of  the  horse  ;  some  of  them  wear  helmets 
or  skull-caps  of  the  same  metal,  with 
chin-pieces,  all  sufficiently  strong  to  ward 
off  the  shock  of  a  spear.  Their  horses’ 
heads  are  also  defended  by  plates  of  iron, 
brass,  and  silver,  just  leaving  room  for 
the  eyes  of  the  animal ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  are  hung  over  with  charms, 
enclosed  in  little  red  leather  parcels, 
strung  together,  round  the  neck,  in  front 
of  the  head,  and  about  the  saddle. 

Their  appearance  is  altogether  of  a 
warlike  character,  the  horses  being  well 
caparisoned,  and  the  riders  well  clothed 
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for  personal  defence ;  and  though  their 
equestrian  evolutions  be  somewhat  wild, 
the  lance  or  spear  is  doubtless  a  formid¬ 
able  weapon  in  their  hands.  The  savage 
splendour  of  their  dress,  together  with  the 
pawing  and  snorting  of  their  fiery  steeds, 
render  them  appropriate  auxiliaries  to 
royalty,  in  countries  where  such  attributes 
of  power  are  requisite  to  impress  the 
people  with  the  importance  of  their  rulers, 
and  where  the  milder  aids  of  civilization 
and  refinement  are  wanting  to  protect  the 
sovereign  from  violence. 

The  second  engraving,  copied  from  the 
same  authentic  source  as  that  preceding 
it,  is  a  somewhat  grotesque  portraiture  of 
one  of  the  Lancers  of  the  Sultan  of  Bey  - 
harmi ,  described,  in  an  historical  and 
geographical  account  by  a  native  prince, 
as  an  extensive  country,  containing  woods 
and  rivers,  and  fields  fit  for  cultivation  ; 
but  now  desolated,  as  the  inhabitants  say, 
by  the  “  misconduct  of  the  king,  who, 
having  increased  in  levity  and  licentious¬ 
ness  to  such  a  frightful  degree,  as  even  to 
marry  his  own  daughter,  God  Almighty 
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caused  Saboon,  the  prince  of  Wa-da-i,  to 
march  against  him,  and  destroy  him,  lay¬ 
ing  waste,  at  the  same  time,  all  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  leaving  the  houses  uninhabited, 
as  a  signal  chastisement  for  his  impiety.” 

Major  Denham  having  applied  for  the 
covering  of  the  above  warrior  and  his 
horse,  in  his  journal  thus  describes  their 
ai rival : — 44  Aug.  11.  Soon  after  day¬ 
light,  Karouash,  with  Hadgi,  Mustapha, 
the  chief  of  the  Shouaas,  and  the  Sheikh’s 
two  nephews,  Hassein  and  Kanemy,  came 
to  our  huts.  They  were  attended  by  more 
than  a  dozen  slaves,  bearing  presents  for 
us,  for  King  George,  and  the  consul  at 
Tripoli.  I  had  applied  for  a  lebida , 
(horse-covering,)  after  seeing  those  taken 
from  the  Begharmis ;  the  sheikh  now 
sent  a  man,  clothed  in  a  yellow  wadded 
jacket,  with  a  scarlet  cap,  and  mounted 
on  the  horse  taken  from  the  Begharmis, 
on  which  the  sultan’s  eldest  son  rode.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  horses  I  had  seen, 
and  covered  with  a  scarlet  cloth,  also 
wadded.  4  Every  thing,’  Hadgi  Mus¬ 
tapha  said,  4  except  the  man,  is  to  be 
taken  to  your  great  king.’  ” 

The  Begharmis,  it  will  be  seen,  were 
conquered  by  the  people  of  Kanem  ;  and 
Major  Denham  has  translated,  and  given 
in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels ,  a  song  of 
thanksgiving  on  the  triumphant  return  of 
the  governor,  full  of  the  characteristic 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  savage  life.  In 
these  struggles  it  would  appear  the  law 
of  nations  is  severe  on  the  weakest ;  for 
the  son  of  the  late  sultan  of  the  Begharmis 
is  described  as  44now  a  slave  of  the  sheikh 
of  Bornou.”  So  wags  the  world  ! 

LIVING  AT  TOULOUSE. 

Part  of  a  house,  sufficient  for  a  small 
family,  unfurnished,  may  be  had  for  14/. 
a  year;  and  the  most  elegant  in  the  city, 
in  the  best  situation,  for  60/.,  including 
coach-house,  stable,  cellar,  &c.  A  horse 
may  be  kept  well  for  14/.  a  year.  The 
wages  of  a  coachman  are  8/.,  a  housemaid 
8/.,  a  noted  cook  16/.,  and  a  lady’s-maid 
1 0/.  The  price  of  a  chicken  is  7\d.  ;  a 
partridge  Is. ;  a  hare  2s.  Qd. ;  a  duck  Is. ; 
a  turkey  2s.  (id.  ;  the  best  bread  1  \d.  per 
lb.  ;  common  ditto  lc/. ;  a  bottle  of  wine 
[\d.  ;  brandy  is  sold  by  the  lb.  of  16  oz. 
and  costs  6d. ;  grapes  \d.  per  lb.  ;  meat 
3d  ;  butter  4 d.  ;  cheese  6d  ;  50  lbs.  car¬ 
rots  lOd  ;  other  vegetables  at  the  same 
rate.  A  dozen  very  fine  peaches  now  cost 
a  halfpenny ;  pears  3d.  a  dozen  ;  labourers, 
who  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  are  fed 
by  the  proprietor,  and  have  6d.  per  day, 
which,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  will  go 
further  than  three  times  the  sum  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  horses  and  oxen  used  about 
the  farms  are  fed  chiefly  on  straw,  and  do 


not  consume  more  than  3d  a  day.  The 
labouring  people  make  a  very  nourishing 
diet  from  maize  flour,  which  is  fried  with 
grease  ;  and  this,  with  beans,  forms  the 
principal  part  of  their  food.  They  neither 
use  nor  wish  for  meat ;  but  at  this  season 
they  have  figs  and  grapes  almost  for  no¬ 
thing — Original  Letter. 

MOHAMMEDAN  SUPERSTITION. 

The  eastern,  and  all  Mohammedan  peo¬ 
ple,  considering  Alexander  the  Great  as 
the  only  monarch  who  conquered  the  globe 
from  east  to  west,  give  him  the  title  of 
44  the  two  horned,”  in  allusion  to  his  said 
conquests.  They  likewise  believe  that 
Gog  and  Magog  were  two  great  nations, 
but  that,  in  consequence  of  their  wicked 
and  mischievous  disposition,  Alexander 
gathered  and  immured  them  within  two 
immensely  high  mountains,  in  the  darkest 
and  northernmost  parts  of  Europe,  by  a 
most  surprising  and  insuperable  wall, 
made  of  iron  and  copper,  of  great  thick¬ 
ness  and  height ;  and  that  to  the  present 
time  they  are  confined  there ;  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  they  are  a  dwarfish  race, — 
viz.  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height  only 
— they  will  one  day  come  out  and  desolate 
the  world.  As  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  is  just 
approaching,  perhaps  some  of  the  visiters 
of  Gog  and  Magog  on  that  occasion  may 
decide  this  matter.  It  is  almost  akin  to 
our  nursery  quibble  of  the  giants  hearing 
the  clock  strike,  &c.  &c. 

PERSIAN  BARBER. 

The  Khas-terash  (literally,  personal 
shaver)  of  the  present  sovereign  has,  in 
the  abundance  of  his  wealth,  built  a  pa¬ 
lace  for  himself  close  to  the  royal  bath  at 
Teheran.  And  he  is  entitled  to  riches, 
for  he  is  a  man  of  pre-eminent  excellence 
in  his  art,  and  has  had  for  a  long  period, 
under  his  especial  care,  the  magnificent 
beard  of  his  majesty,  which  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  has  been  for  years,  the  pride  of 
Persia. — Persian  Sketches. 

LIVING  IN  GENEVA. 

The  vicinity  of  Geneva  appears  pecu¬ 
liarly  eligible  for  the  permanent  residence 
of  an  English  family.  There  is  perhaps 
no  town  on  the  continent  where  greater 
facilities  are  afforded  for  a  man  of  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits  to  indulge  his  taste 
or  to  increase  his  knowledge.  The  city 
is  close  built,  and  consequently  not  an 
agreeable  place  to  live  in  ;  but  its  imme¬ 
diate  environs  abound  with  delightful 
spots. 

The  costume  of  the  Genevese  assimi¬ 
lates  much  with  that  of  the  French  ;  but 
the  better  class  of  females  are  partial  to 
the  English  fashions.  The  language  of 
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tlic  country  is  French,  but  its  habits  and 
religion  are  widely  different.  Not  only 
does  the  Protestant  faith  find  here  the 
.salutary  prevalence  of  a  kindred  faith,  but 
the  members  of  our  own  ecclesiastical 
establishment  are  enabled  to  join  each 
other  every  Sabbath  day  in  the  worship  of 
God,  and  at  stated  seasons  to  receive  the 
holy  sacrament  according  to  the  pure  and 
apostolic  ritual  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  expense  of  a  house,  with  a  garden 
and  piece  of  land,  within  a  mile  of  the 
gates,  including  also  the  keeping  of  a 
caleche  and  pair  of  horses,  for  a  gentle¬ 
man,  his  lady,  two  children,  and  three 
servants,  does  not  exceed  300 1.  a  year  ; 
and  with  this  he  is  enabled  to  receive  his 
friends  occasionally,  and  in  a  respectable 
style.  To  proceed  from  a  family  esta¬ 
blishment  to  a  bachelor’s  pension,  “  I,” 
says  Mr.  Seth  Stevenson,  in  his  Conti¬ 
nental  Travels ,  u  was  told  that  a  person 
at  Petit  Saconnex  has  a  sleeping-room  to 
himself,  and  his  breakfast,  dinner,  tea, 
and  supper  with  the  family,  for  500  francs 
(20/.  16s.  i\d.)  per  annum. 

The  taxation  of  Geneva  is  described  as 
very  trifling.  There  is  a  sort  of  income- 
tax,  to  which  every  man  of  property  con¬ 
tributes,  on  his  honour,  as  to  the  amount 
of  that  property.  The  whole  tax  for 
horses  and  carriages  amounts  to  about 
lfW.  for  each  person  ;  the  richest  it  seems 
pays  no  more,  and  the  others  pay  no  less. 
“  My  friend  assures  me,”  continues  Mr. 
S.  u  that  his  fellow  citizens  approve  of 
their  annexation  to  Switzerland,  and  also 
of  the  union  of  the  Valais  with  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  confederation  —  that  the  people  of 
this  little  republic  are  flourishing  again, 
contented  with  their  government ;  and  as 
the  best  proof  of  their  returning  prospe¬ 
rity  since  the  peace,  he  adverted  to  the 
comparatively  few  indigent  or  distressed 
persons  among  them,  and  to  the  fact  of 
there  being  only  forty-five  persons  in  the 
poor’s  hospital,  besides  those  admitted 
under  the  head  of  casualties.” 

ORIGINAL  STORY  OF  HAMLET, 

( From  the  Latin  of  Saxo  Grammaticus , 
but  interspersed. ) 

Florwekdillus,  king  of  Jutland, 
married  Geruthra,  or  Gertrude,  the  only 
daughter  of  Ruric,  king  of  Denmark. 
The  produce  of  this  union  was  a  son, 
called  Amlettus.  When  he  grew  towards 
manhood,  his  spirit  and  extraordinary 
abilities  excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
his  uncle,  who,  before  the  birth  of  Am- 
lettus,  was  regarded  as  presumptive  heir 
to  the  crown.  Fengo,  which  was  the 
name  of  this  haughty  prince,  conceived  a 
passion  for  his  sister-in-law,  the  queen  ; 
X  2 


and  meeting  with  reciprocal  feelings,  they 
soon  arranged  a  plan,  which  putting  into 
execution,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
brother  and  espoused  the  widowed  prin¬ 
cess.  Amlettus,  (or  Hamlet,)  suspecting 
that  his  father  had  died  by  the  hand  or 
the  devices  of  his  uncle,  determined  to  be 
revenged.  Rut  perceiving  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  usurper  eyed  his  superior 
talents,  and  the  better  to  conceal  his  hatred 
and  intentions,  he  affected  a  gradual  de¬ 
rangement  of  reason,  and  at  last  acted  all 
the  extravagance  of  an  absolute  madman. 
Fengo’s  guilt  induced  him  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  a  malady  so  favourable  to  his 
security  ;  and  suspicious  of  some  direful 
project  being  hidden  beneath  assumed  in¬ 
sanity,  he  tried  by  different  stratagems  to 
penetrate  the  truth.  One  of  these  was  to 
draw  him  into  a  confidential  interview 
with  a  young  damsel,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  his  infancy  ;  but  Hamlet’s 
sagacity,  and  the  timely  caution  of  his 
intimate  friend,  frustrated  this  design. 
In  these  two  persons  we  may  recognise 
the  Ophelia  and  Horatio  of  Shakspeare. 
A  second  plot  was  attended  with  equal 
want  of  success.  It  was  concerted  by 
Fengo  that  the  queen  should  take  her  son 
to  task  in  a  private  conversation,  vainly 
flattering  himself  that  the  prince  would 
not  conceal  his  true  state  from  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  a  mother.  Shakspeare  has  adopted 
every  part  of  this  scene,  not  only  the  pre¬ 
cise  situation  and  circumstances,  but  the 
sentiments  and  sometimes  the  very  words 
themselves.  The  queen’s  apartment  was 
the  appointed  place  of  conference,  where 
the  king,  to  secure  certain  testimony,  had 
previously  ordered  one  of  his  courtiers  to 
conceal  himself  under  a  heap  of  straw  ; 
so  says  the  historian  ;  and  though  Shak¬ 
speare,  in  unison  with  the  refinement  of 
more  modern  times,  changes  that  rustic 
covering  for  the  royal  tapestry,  yet  it  was 
even  as  Saxo  Grammaticus  relates  it.  In 
those  primitive  ages,  straw,  hay,  or  rushes, 
strewed  on  the  floor,  were  the  usual  car¬ 
pets  in  the  chambers  of  the  great.  One 
of  our  Henrys,  in  making  a  progress  to 
the  north  of  England,  previously  sent 
forward  a  courier  to  order  clean  straw 
at  every  house  where  he  was  to  take 
his  lodging.  But  to  return  to  the  subject. 

The  prince,  suspecting  there  might  be 
a  concealed  listener,  and  that  it  was^the 
king,  pursued  his  wild  and  frantic  acts, 
hoping  that  by  some  lucky  chance  he 
might  discover  his  hiding-place.  Watch¬ 
ful  of  all  that  passed  in  the  room,  as  he 
dashed  from  side  to  side,  he  descried  a 
little  movement  of  the  uneasy  courtier’s 
covering.  Suddenly  Hamlet  sprung  on 
his  feet,  began  to  crow  like  a  cock,  and 
flapping  his  arms  against  his  sides,  leaped 
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upon  the  straw  ;  feeling  something  under 
him,  he  snatched  out  his  sword  and  thrust 
it  through  the  unfortunate  lord.  The 
barbarism  of  the  times  is  most  shockingly 
displayed  in  the  brutal  manner  in  which 
he  treats  the  dead  body ;  but  for  the 
honour  of  the  Danish  prince,  we  must 
suppose  that  it  was  not  merely  a  wanton 
act,  but  done  the  more  decidedly  to  con- 
vince  the  king,  when  the  strange  situation 
of  the  corpse  was  seen,  how  absolutely  he 
must  be  divested  of  reason.  Being  as¬ 
sured  he  was  now  alone  with  his  mother, 
in  a  most  awful  manner  he  turns  upon 
her,  and  avows  his  madness  to  be  assumed ; 
he  reproaches  her  with  her  wicked  deeds 
and  incestuous  marriage  ;  and  threatens 
a  mighty  vengeance  upon  the  instigator 
of  her  crime. 

In  the  historian  we  find  that  the  ad¬ 
monitions  of  Hamlet  awakened  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  queen,  and  recalled  her  to 
penitence  and  virtue.  The  king,  observ¬ 
ing  the  change,  became  doubly  suspicious 
of  the  prince  ;  and  baffling  some  preli¬ 
minary  steps  he  took  to  vengeance ;  Ham¬ 
let  was  entrapped  by  him  into  an  embassy 
to  England.  He  sent  along  v/ith  him 
two  courtiers,  who  bore  private  letters  to 
the  English  monarch,  revesting  him,  as 
the  greatest  favour  he  could  confer  on 
Denmark,  to  compass,  by  secret  and  by 
sure  means,  the  death  of  the  prince  as 
soon  as  he  landed.  Hamlet,  during  the 
voyage,  had  reason  to  suspect  the  mission 
of  his  companions  ;  and  by  a  stratagem 
obtaining  their  credentials,  he  found  the 
treacherous  mandate ;  and  changing  it 
for  one  wherein  he  ordered  the  execution 
of  the  two  lords,  he  quietly  proceeded 
with  them  to  the  British  shore.  On  land¬ 
ing,  the  papers  were  delivered,  and  the 
king,  without  further  parley,  obeyed  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  request  of  his  royal 
ally  ;  and  thus  did  treason  meet  the  pu¬ 
nishment  due  to  its  crime.  The  daughter 
of  the  king  being  charmed  with  the  per¬ 
son  and  manners  of  the  foreign  prince, 
evinced  such  marks  of  tenderness,  that 
Hamlet  could  not  but  perceive  the  depth 
of  his  conquest.  He  was  not  insensible 
to  her  attractions ;  and  receiving  the  king’s 
assent,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  led  her 
to  the  nuptial  altar.  Amidst  all  joys,  he 
was,  however,  like  a  perturbed  ghost  that 
could  not  rest;  and  before  many  suns  had 
rose  and  set,  he  obtained  a  hard  wrung 
leave  from  his  bride,  once  more  set  sail, 
and  appeared  at  Elsineur  just  in  time  to 
be  a  witness  of  the  splendid  rites  which 
Fengo  (supposing  him  now  to  be  mur¬ 
dered)  had  prepared  for  his  funeral.  On 
the  proclamation  of  his  arrival,  he  was 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people, 
whose  idol  he  was,  and  who  had  been 


overwhelmed  with  grief  when  Fengo  an¬ 
nounced  to  them  his  sudden  death  in 
England.  The  king,  inflamed  with  so 
ruinous  a  disappointment,  and  becoming 
doubly  jealous  of  his  growing  popularity, 
now  affected  no  conciliation,  but  openiy 
manifested  his  hatred  and  hostility.  Ham¬ 
let  again  had  recourse  to  his  pretended 
madness,  and  committed  so  many  alarm¬ 
ing  acts,  that  Fengo,  fearing  their  direc¬ 
tion,  ordered  his  sword  to  be  locked  in 
its  scabbard,  under  a  plea  of  guarding  the 
lunatic  from  personal  harm.  After  va¬ 
rious  adventures,  at  last  the  prince  accom¬ 
plished  the  death  of  his  uncle’s  adherents, 
and  vengeance  on  the  fratricide  himself, 
by  setting  fire  to  the  palace  during  the 
debauch  of  a  midnight  banquet.  Rush¬ 
ing  in  amidst  the  flames,  he  kills  Fengo 
with  his  own  hand,  reproaching  him  at 
the  moment  with  his  murder,  adultery, 
and  incest.  Immediately  on  this  act  of 
retribution  he  was  proclaimed  lawful  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  throne,  and  crowned  with  all 
due  solemnity. 

Thus  far  Shakspeare  treads  in  the  steps 
of  the  annalist ;  the  only  difference  is  in 
the  fate  of  the  hero;  in  the  one  he  finds 
a  kingdom,  in  the  other  a  grave.  Saxo 
Grammaticus  carries  the  history  further ; 
and  after  the  crowning  of  Hamlet  as  king, 
brings  him  again  into  Britain,  where,  in 
compliment  to  that  land  of  beauty,  he 
marries  a  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  a 
Scottish  king.  Hamlet  brought  both  his 
wives  to  Denmark,  ar.d  prepared  for  a 
long  life  of  prosperity  and  peace.  But 
the  sword  hung  over  his  head  ;  war  burst 
around  him,  and  he  fell  in  combat  by  the 
hand  of  Vigelotes,  son  of  Ruric.  Saxo 
Grammaticus  sums  up  his  character  in  a 
few  words :  “  He  was  a  wise  prince  and 
a  great  warrior.  Like  Achilles,  he  had 
the  principal  actions  of  his  life  wrought 
on  his  shield.  The  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Scotland  casting  her  eye  on  it,  loved 
him  for  the  battles  he  had  won,  and  be¬ 
came  his  bride.” 
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ENGLISH  FRUITS. 

(  Concluded  from  page  295.  J 

The  Vine. — The  value  and  transcend- 
ant  excellence  of  this  foreign  fruit  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  extended  ac¬ 
count  in  this  paper  ;  as  a  native  of  the 
southern  verge  of  the  northern  temperate 
zone,  it  only  requires  its  natural  degree 
of  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  The 
growth  is  luxuriant,  is  fertile,  easy  of 
management,  and  as  it  requires  support, 
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obedient  to  the  trainer's  will.  Many  ex¬ 
cellent  varieties  are  in  our  stoves  and 
vineries;  differing  in  hardness,  size  of 
bunches,  and  in  colour  and  flavour  of 
fruit.  These,  it  is  likely,  have  been 
gained  from  seeds  ;  and  as  its  cultivation 
has  been  primaeval  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  no  wonder  it  received,  for  its 
unequalled  utility,  their  chiefest  care. 

That  the  climate  of  this  country  has 
undergone  a  considerable  change  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  is  allowed  by  all 
who  have  considered  the  subject ;  and 
nothing  furnishes  a  more  convincing  proof 
of  this,  than  the  history  of  the  vine.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  every 
abbey  and  monastery  had  its  vineyard. 
In  the  rent-rolls  of  church  property  in 
those  days,  and  long  afterwards,  consi¬ 
derable  quantities  of  grapes  were  paid  as 
tithe ;  and  the  vestiges  of  some  of  those 
vineyards  remain  to  this  day.  They  were 
usually  placed  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill, 
in  a  light  dry  soil,  having  the  surface 
covered  with  sand  ;  the  vines  being  trained 
near  the  ground.  But  with  such  incle¬ 
ment  and  changeable  springs,  and  long 
protracted  winters,  as  have  been  experi¬ 
enced  of  late,  even  such  fro3t  as  is  seen  at 
this  moment  (24th  of  April,)  vines  as  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  open  air,  would  be  destroyed  ; 
or,  at  least,  no  dependence  could  be  placed 
upon  them  for  a  crop.  But  vineyards  in  the 
country  could  neither  be  so  profitable,  nor 
are  they  so  necessary  as  they  were  in  those 
days ;  international  intercourse  is  now  more 
open,  and  corporations,  whether  religious 
or  civil,  can  be  supplied  with  grapes  in 
any  shape,  and  their  precious  juice  in  any 
quantity,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  either 
home-grown  or  home-made.  In  their 
cultivation  in  this  country,  practitioners 
are  more  liable  to  err  in  planting  them  in 
too  rich,  than  in  too  poor  a  soil ;  the  first 
adds  too  much  to  their  natural  luxuriance 
of  growth,  and  always  reduces  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit. 

The  Mulberry. — This  fruit  has  not 
been  subjected  to  the  operations  and  at¬ 
tention  of  the  improver  so  much,  perhaps, 
as  it  deserves ;  true,  it  has  been  planted 
against  walls,  and  as  espaliers  ;  and  in 
both  places  has  done  well. 

The  Fig  has  been  long  in  our  gardens ; 
a  very  ancient  one  is  still  alive  in  the 
garden  of  one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford. 
In  its  native  country  it  produces  two  crops 
in  the  year,  and  this  property  makes  its 
management  rather  difficult  in  a  country 
where  it  can  but  with  difficulty  be  made 
to  produce  one ;  and  especially  when 
trained  in  the  common  way  to  a  wall, 
where  the  crop  is  often  sacrificed  to  the 
useless  symmetry  of  the  tree.  It  is  im¬ 
patient  of  frost,  and  requires  protection 


during  winter ;  and  is  also  impatient  of 
the  knife,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  tree,  is  disposed  to  form  its  own 
natural  head.  When  kept  in  a  glass 
case,  either  planted  in  the  ground  or  in 
pots,  it  well  repays  the  trouble  bestowed 
upon"  it. 

The  Quince. — This  fruit  remains  very 
steadily  in  character  to  what  it  has  always 
been  known  to  be  ;  the  taste  is  too  aus¬ 
tere  to  be  used  alone  from  the  tree  ;  but 
with  other  fruits  in  pastry,  or  in  the 
shape  of  preserves  or  marmalade,  it  is 
useful. 

The  Medley. — Two  or  three  sorts  of 
this  tree  are  in  cultivation :  they  are  placed 
in  the  lowest  grade  of  fruits ;  though, 
when  they  are  perfectly  mature,  they  are 
much  relished  by  some  palates.  The 
azarola,  service,  and  two  or  three  others 
used  in  the  south  of  Europe,  are  not 
worth  notice  here. 

The  Filbert _ The  common  wild  hazle 

of  our  hedges  has  been  improved,  by 
chance  or  cultivation,  into  the  several 
varieties  of  red  and  white  filberts  and 
cob-nuts.  Working  them  upon  the  hazle, 
or  upon  themselves,  is  necessary  ;  because, 
it  not  only  makes  them  more  fruitful,  but 
also  brings  them  sooner  into  bearing. 

The  Walnut — This  nuciferous  tree 
has  been  cultivated  in  England  more  for 
the  value  of  the  timber  than  for  its  fruit. 
There  are  several  varieties,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  size  of  the  nut,  from  the 
diminutive  ben-nut,  to  the  large  or  double 
French  sort.  The  only  improvement 
which  can  be  expected  in  this,  is  a  hardier 
sort  which  would  be  less  susceptible  of 
damage  from  frost. 

The  Chestnut. — The  description  of  the 
walnut  may  be  applied  to  this,  as  they 
are  natives  of  the  same  climate ;  and  their 
flowers  are  alike  impatient  of  frost.  The 
fruit  of  this  is,  however,  inferior  to  that 
of  the  walnut,  and  seldom  arrives  at  the 
same  degree  of  perfection.  The  tree 
grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  our  forest  trees.  In 
“  days  of  yore,”  it  must  have  been  much 
more  plentiful  in  this  country,  or  more 
plentifully  imported,  than  it  now  is  ;  as 
the  principal  timbers  of  abbeys,  cathe¬ 
drals,  and  other  ancient  buildings,  are 
chiefly  formed  of  it :  being  equally  dura¬ 
ble  as  the  oak,  which  it  so  much  resem¬ 
bles,  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  but  by  the  test  of  the 
wet  edge  of  a  chissel  being  stained  by 
the  oak,  and  not  at  all  by  the  chestnut. 

The  Melon  and  Cucumber.  —  These 
exotic  fruits  are  extensively  cultivated  ; 
the  latter  takes  various  shapes  in  our 
bills  of  fare  ;  the  former  is  more  a  luxury 
than  a  fruit  for  general  use  ;  their  cul- 
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ture'on  hot-beds  forms  a  material  branch 
of  modern  gardening,  and  with  that  of 
the  gourd,  pumpkin,  squash,  vegetable 
marrow,  &c.,  is  well  known. 

The  Pine-Apple. — This  sovereign  of 
fruits  is,  and  can  only  be,  in  this  country, 
an  appendage  to  opulence  and  rank. 
Several  varieties  are  cultivated  in  our 
forcing-stoves,  and  grace  the  tables  of  the 
rich,  and  in  as  great  perfection  as  they 
can  be  had  between  the  tropics.  In  their 
wild  state,  they  affect  the  sides  of  rivulets, 
and  often  under  the  shade  of  lofty  trees  ; 
but  are  of  inferior  flavour,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  dry  when  they  are  ripen¬ 
ing  off ;  and  when  cultivated,  they  re¬ 
ceive  little  or  no  water  during  the  last 
stage  of  their  growth. — Quarterly  J ournal 
of  Science,  $c. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  MARVELLOUS. 

A  Prediction  Fulfilled. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  war,  a 
gentleman  (a  mere  youth)  entered  the 
army,  and  saw  some  little  service.  One 
day,  during  an  engagement,  he  was,  in 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  it,  knocked 
down  ;  and  a  soldier,  setting  his  foot  upon 
his  chest  in  passing  over  him,  hurt  him 
so  exceedingly  that  he  became  senseless  ; 
upon  recovering,  he  found  himself  still 
stretched  on  the  ground,  and  a  singular¬ 
looking  female  stood  beside  him,  who, 
as  he  opened  his  eyes,  exclaimed  in  an 
ill-boding  voice,  “  Ay,  young  man,  mark 
my  words :  that  hurt  wiil  be  the  death  of 
you  in  your  forty-second  year.”  He  im¬ 
mediately  recognised  in  this  old  raven 
one  of  those  soothsayers  who  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  the  army,  and  gained  a  livelihood 
by  their  oracular  powers.  Mr.  L.  cer¬ 
tainly  did  mark  her  words,  inasmuch  as 
returning  to  England,  he  quitted  the 
army,  entered  the  church,  and  amongst 
other  red-coat  reminiscences,  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  mention  (and  mention  but  to 
ridicule)  the  American  soothsayer’s  pre¬ 
diction.  Nevertheless,  true  it  is,  that  he 
did  die  in  his  forty-second  year,  and  of  a 
disease  in  his  chest  too,  although  he  had 
never  suffered  from  the  hurt  beyond  the 
period  at  which  he  received  it. 

Imagination. 

The  measles  (it  is  pretty  well  known  to 
all  voyagers)  is  at  St.  Helena  a  hideous 
and  fatal  disorder,  although  generally 
mild  at  the  Cape,  which  is  about  a  fort¬ 
night’s  sail  from  the  former  island  :  every 
ship,  therefore,  from  the  Cape,  upon 
touching  at  St.  Helena,  undergoes  exami¬ 
nation,  and,  if  the  measles  are  known  to 
be  prevalent  at  the  former  place,  is  put 
into  quarantine,  and  no  officer,  however 


urgent  his  business  may  be,  allowed  to 
land  without  making  oath  or  affidavit  that 
he  has  not  been  on  shore  at  the  Cape,  or 
approached  an  infected  person.  Some 
years  since,  a  naval  officer,  acquainted 
with  the  then  governor  of  St.  Helena, 

General  P - n,  was  invited  to  dine  with 

him,  and  met  at  dinner  another  officer 
from  another  vessel,  who,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  had  eluded  undergoing  the  usual 
precautionary  measures,  and  was  perhaps 
ignorant  of  their  existence,  since  he  men¬ 
tioned,  during  the  repast,  that  the  measles 
were  prevailing  at  Cape  Town,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  entered  it.  Now,  he 
had  just  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  and  though 
he  expressly  stated  that  he  had  not  gone 
near  any  infected  person,  poor  Mrs.  P — , 
uttering  a  shriek,  fled  from  the  table,  ex¬ 
claiming  that  she  knew  she  should  have 
the  measles ;  in  fact,  she  immediately  fell 
sick  of  that  disorder,  (and  died,  I  think  I 
understood.)  All  her  family  took  it,  and 
it  raged  through  the  island,  proving  dread¬ 
fully  destructive. 

Mysterious  Incident. 

It  was  the  wedding-day  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Terry,  (I  mean  the  actual ,  not  the  anni¬ 
versary  wedding-day,)  and  the  jocund 
bridegroom,  bride,  and  their  guests  were 
assembled  about  noon  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  when  a  servant  entered,  and  said  a 
gentleman  had  called,  and  wished  to  speak 
|o  Mr.  T. ;  that  he  was  waiting  below 
stairs,  and  would  not  come  up,  because  he 
came  upon  very  particular  business.  Mr. 
Terry,  desiring  his  company  to  excuse 
him  for  a  few  minutes,  quitted  the  room. 
One  hour  elapsed — no  bridegroom  ;  two 
hours — he  did  not  appear  ; — three — four 
— he  was  not  returned  :  the  bride’s  mind 
misgave  her,  and  the  hymeneal  guests 
were  quite  alarmed :  the  servants  declared 
that  they  had  seen  their  master  and  the 
gentleman  walk  into  the  garden,  from 
whence  they  were  not  returned.  Now,  a 
high  brick  wall,  in  which  there  was  no 
outlet,  and  over  which  no  person  could 
climb  except  by  a  ladder,  enclosed  the 
garden,  which,  when  searched,  was  empty, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Terry  and 
his  friend ,  “  the  gentleman ,”  could  not 
have  walked  out  at  the  hall-door  without 
being,  from  its  situation,  seen  and  heard 
by  the  servants  in  the  kitchen.  Time 
fled— and  he  did  not  return — no  ! — and 
although  his  lady  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  she  never  gained  tidings 
again  of  the  spouse,  thus  so  mysteriously 
spirited  away  ! 

Raising  the  Wind. 

The  superstitions  of  sailors  are  not  few, 
as  those  assert  who  are  conversant  in  ma- 
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litime  affairs.  Amongst  others,  is  the 
custom,  pretty  well  known,  of  whistling 
Jor  a  wind.  A  gentleman  told  me,  that, 
on  his  first  voyage,  being  then  very  young, 
and  ignorant  of  sea  usages,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  the  deck  a  great  deal, 
“  and  whistling  as  he  went,”  perhaps  “for 
want  of  thought” — perhaps  for  lack  of 
something  better  to  do.  Shortly,  he  fan¬ 
cied  that  the  captain  of  the  vessel  seemed 
not  a  little  annoyed  whenever  this  took 
place,  although  he  kept  a  respectful  si¬ 
lence  upon  the  subject.  At  length  Mr. 

- resolved  to  speak  to  him  himself : 

and,  accordingly,  one  day,  when  it  blew 
a  pretty  brisk  gale,  said,  “  I  observe, 
captain,  that  you  appear  particularly  un¬ 
easy  whenever  I  whistle.” — “  To  say  the 
truth,  sir,  I  am  just  7tou>,”  replied  he. 
“  On  a  fair,  still  day,  whistle  as  much  as 
you  please  ;  but,  when  there  is  a  wind 
like  this,  we  don't  like  to  have  any  more 
called .” — New  London  Literary  Gaz. 


ffi be  ^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  KITCHEN. 

A  romantic  and  ludicrous  novel  has 
just  appeared,  entitled  “  The  Mummy, 
or  Tale  of  the  Twenty-second  Century,” 
exhibiting  some  of  the  probable  results 
of  “  the  march  of  intellect and  of  the 
pungency  of  its  satire  the  following  is  a 
fair  specimen,  describing  a  kitchen  in  the 
twenty-second  century  : — 

When  Dr.  Entwerfen  left  the  breakfast- 
room  of  Lord  Gustavus,  which  he  did 
not  do  till  a  considerable  time  after  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  quitted  it,  he  was 
so  absorbed  in  meditation,  that  he  did 
not  know  exactly  which  way  he  was 
going  ;  and,  happening  unfortunately  to 
turn  to  the  right  when  he  should  have 
gone  to  the  left,  to  his  infinite  surprise  he 
found  himself  in  the  kitchen  instead  of 
his  own  study.  Absent  as  the  doctor 
was,  however,  his  attention  was  soon 
roused  by  the  scene  before  him.  Being, 
like  many  of  his  learned  brotherhood, 
somewhat  of  a  gourmand,  his  indignation 
was  violently  excited  by  finding  the  cook 
comfortably  asleep  on  a  sofa  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  whilst  the  meat  intended 
for  dinner,  a  meal  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  take  about  noon,  was  as  comfortably 
resting  itself  from  its  toils  on  the  other. 
The  chemical  substitute  for  fire,  which 
ought  to  have  cooked  it,  having  gone  out, 
and  the  cook’s  nap  precluding  all  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  its  re-illumination,  the 


doctor’s  wrath  was  kindled,  though  the 
fire  was  not,  and  in  a  violent  rage  he 
seized  the  gentle  Celestina’s  shoulder,  and 
and  shook  her  till  she  woke.  “  Where 
am  l  ?”  exclaimed  she,  opening  her  eyes. 
“  Any  wheie  but  where  you  ought  to 
be,”  cried  the  doctor,  in  a  fury.  44  Look, 
hussy  !  look  at  that  fine  joint  of  meat, 
lying  quite  cold  and  sodden  in  its  own 
steam.”  44  Dear  me  !”  returned  Celes- 
tina,  yawning,  44  I  am  really  quite  unfor¬ 
tunate  to-day  !  An  unlucky  accident 
has  already  occurred  to  a  leg  of  mutton 
which  was  to  have  formed  part  of  to-day's 
aliments,  and  now  this  piece  of  beef  is 
also  destroyed.  I  am  afraid  there  will 
be  nothing  for  dinner  but  some  mucila¬ 
ginous  saccharine  vegetables,  and  they, 
most  probably,  will  be  boiled  to  a  viscous 
consistency.”  44  And  what  excuse  can 
you  offer  for  all  this  ?*’  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  his  voice  trembling  with  passion. 
44  It  was  unavoidable;”  replied  Celestina, 
coolly  ;  44  whilst  I  was  copying  a  cast 
from  the  Apollo  Belvidere  this  morning, 
having  unguardedly  applied  too  much 
caloric  to  the  vessel  containing  the  leg  of 
mutton,  the  aqueous  fluid  in  which  it  was 
immersed  evaporated,  and  the  viand  be¬ 
came  completely  calcinated.  Whilst  the 
other  affair — ”  44  Hush,  hush  !”  inter¬ 

rupted  the  doctor ;  44  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  you  mention  it.  Oh,  surely  Job 
himself  never  suffered  such  a  trial  of  his 
patience  !  In  fact,  his  troubles  were 
scarcely  worth  mentioning,  for  lie  was 
never  cursed  with  learned  servants  !” 
Saying  this,  the  doctor  retired,  lamenting 
his  hard  fate  in  not  having  been  born  in 
those  halcyon  days  when  cooks  drew  no¬ 
thing  but  their  poultry;  whilst  the  gentle 
Celestina’s  breast  panted  with  indigna¬ 
tion  at  his  complaint.  An  opportunity 
soon  offered  for  revenge  ;  and  seeing  the 
doctor’s  steam  valet  ready  to  be  carried 
to  its  master’s  chamber,  she  treacherously 
applied  a  double  portion  of  caloric  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  machine  burst 
whilst  in  the  act  of  brushing  the  doctor’s 
coat  collar,  and  by  discharging  the  whole 
of  the  scalding  water  contained  in  its 
cauldron  upon  him,  reduced  him  to  a 
melancholy  state. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRTEND. 

Thou  art  gone  io  the  grave,  but  we  will  not  de¬ 
plore  thee, 

Since  God  was  thy  refuge,  thy  ransom,  thy 
guide ; 

He  gave  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he  will  restore 
thee. 

And  death  has  no  sting  since  the  Saviour  has 
died.  The  Amulet  for  1828. 
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St.  ptarn'n’8,  near  daiuerfinrg, 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 
ERECTED  IN  ENGLAND. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  venerable  and  interesting  church  of 
St.  Martin  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  (named  from  it,)  at  the  distance  of 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  dilapidated  walls  of  Canterbury.  It 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Christian  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
army,  about  the  time  of  king  Lucius, 
a.  d.  182,  and  henee  is  justly  esteemed 
as  the  first  Christian  church  erected  in 
Britain ,  and  indeed  nothing  appears  to 
contradict  this  assertion;  for  the  Britons, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  were, 
as  is  well  known,  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
and  idolatry,  and  their  habitations  huts 
of  clay  and  turf ;  and  as  to  its  being  built 
after  their  departure,  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  likely,  for  England  was  then  ravaged 
and  overrun  by  the  warlike  clans  of  its 
mountain  neighbours,  and  consequently 
its  inhabitants  had  not  time  or  inclination 
to  erect  buildings,  when  their  lives  and 
property  were  daily  in  danger.  Their 
successors,  the  early  Saxons,  too,  1  think, 
cannot  claim  any  pretensions  to  St.  Mar¬ 
tin,  they  being  heathens,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  Christian  religion.  Nor  could 
they,  entirely  ignorant  of  Roman  mate¬ 
rials,  have  built  an  edifice  completely 
composed  with  them. 

Here  then  was  a  Christian  church  and 
a  Christian  congregation  established  in 
Britain  full  41 5  years  before  Augustin’s 
arrival ;  but  as  St.  Martin,  bishop  of 
Tours,  died  in  the  year  395,  this  church 
could  not  have  been  erected  in  his  honour ; 
but  it  might  afterwards  have  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  Luidhard,  chaplain  to 
Bertha,  wife  of  Ethelbert,  the  Kentish 


king  ;  and  this  is  the  more  likely,  as 
Luidhard  himself  was  a  French  bishop. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  state,  that  though  the  papists 
consider  Augustin  as  the  apostle  of  the 
English,  they  do  not  acknowledge  him  as 
their  first  instructor  in  Christianity  ;  for, 
as  it  appears  in  their  service  for  May  26, 
Lucius,  a  British  king,  wrote  to  St.  Eleu- 
therius,  (who  was  elected  priest  A.  d.  1770 
desiring  that  he  might  be  numbered 
among  the  Christians.  By  whom  or  by 
what  means  this  conversion  was  effected 
does  not  appear ;  but,  however,  in  reply 
to  it,  Eleuthexius  sent  the  monks  Da¬ 
mian  and  Fryatius  into  Britain,  from 
whom  the  king  and  many  of  his  subjects 
received  the  gospel. 

Sagittarius. 


PICTURE  OF  LIBERTY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

0,  Liberty  !  thou  goddess,  heav’nly  bright ! 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight. 
External  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 

Addison. 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy, 
who,  by  some  mysterious  law  of  her  na¬ 
ture,  was  condemned  to  appear,  at  certain 
seasons,  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poison¬ 
ous  snake.  Those  who  injured  her  during 
the  period  of  her  disguise  were  for  ever  ex¬ 
cluded  from  participation  in  the  blessings 
which  she  bestowed.  But  to  those  who,  in 
spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and 
protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed  her¬ 
self  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial  form 
which  was  natural  to  her,  accompanied 
their  steps,  granted  all  their  wishes,  filled 
their  houseswith  wealth,  made  them  happy 
in  love  and  victorious  in  war.  Such  a  spirit 
is  Liberty.  At  times  she  takes  the  form  of 
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a  hateful  reptile  ;  shegrovete,  she  hisses, 
she  stings  ;  but  woe  to  those  who  in  dis¬ 
gust  shall  venture  to  crush  her  !  And 
happy  are  those  who,  having  dared  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  in  her  degraded  and  frightful 
shape,  shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her 
in  the  time  of  her  beauty  and  glory  ! — 
See  Edin.  Rev.  vol.  xlii.  p.  332. 

P.  T.  W. 


FIRST  AND  LAST. 

( From  the  Italian.) 

One  single  truth  before  he  died 
Poor  Dick  could  only  boast ; 

“  Alas,  I  die  !”  he  faintly  cried, 
And  then — gave  up  the  ghost ! 


FRENCH  GAMING  HOUSES. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Dlcing.houses,  where  cheaters  meet,  ami  cozen 
youug  men  out  of  their  money. 

Lord  Herbert . 

Begin  with  a  guinea,  and  end  with  a  mortgage. 

Cumberland. 

What  more  than  madness  reigns. 
When  one  short  sitting  many  hundreds  drains. 
When  not  enough  is  left  him  to  supply 
Board  wages,  or  a  footman's  livery. 

Dry  den’s  Juvenal. 

Gaming  finds  a  man  a  cully,  and  leaves  him  a 
knave.  Tom  Brown. 

The  last  44  nine  days’  wonder”  is  the  ex¬ 
cess  to  which  gaming  is  carried  among 
the  higher  circles  of  this  country  ;  but 
I  much  doubt  whether  the  present  expo¬ 
sitions  of  such  enormity  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  nation  will  work  the  desired  effect 
on  Englishmen. 

Popular  prejudices  are  obstinate  points 
to  combat ;  but  every  one  who  has  had 
opportunities  for  observation,  must  allow, 
that  in  their  taste  for  gaming ,  the  French 
and  English  character  are  widely  different. 
In  France,  every  one  plays  at  cards,  or 
dominoes,  and  at  all  hours  in  the  day ,  in 
every  cafe,  wine-shop,  and  road-side  inn 
throughout  the  country.  I  remember  to 
have  frequently  seen,  in  the  wine-shops 
at  Paris,  carters  in  blue  smock-frocks 
playing  at  ecarte  and  dominoes  over  a 
bottle  of  vin  ordinaire  at  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  particularly  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  markets.  In  England 
such  amusements  would  be  illegal,  and 
the  victualler  who  allowed  them  in  his 
house  would  probably  be  deprived  of  his 
license. 

In  France  every  man  plays  at  billiards 
— nay,  every  village  has  its  billiard  tables, 
one  of  which  is  almost  as  frequent  an 
article  of  furniture  in  private  houses,  as 
piano-fortes  are  in  England  ;  and  the  sign 
of  two  maces  crossed,  and  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  44  Caf£  et  Billards”  are  as  common 


over  the  wine-houses  in  the  provinces,  as 
chequers  formerly  were  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  towns.  I  remember  meeting  with  a 
curious  adventure  during  my  last  resi¬ 
dence  in  Paris.  One  morning,  while  lei¬ 
surely  walking  in  Rue  Montmartre ,  I 
was  accosted  in  French,  by  a  respectably 
dressed  man,  apparently  about  fifty,  who 
inquired  of  me  the  situation  of 
street,  (for  at  this  moment  1  do  not  re¬ 
collect  the  name).  I  replied  that,  being 
a  foreigner,  I  could  not  afford  him  the 
required  information,  at  the  same  time 
referring  him  to  the  next  shop.  He  did 
not  follow  my  suggestion,  but  almost  at 
the  very  instant  my  eye  caught  the  name 
of  the  street  for  which  he  had  just  in¬ 
quired.  The  stranger  then  told  me  that 
being  on  a  visit  to  the  capital,  he  was 
anxious  to  see  the  interior  of  the  palace 
of  the  Tuilleries,  and  was  proceeding  to  a 
friend  resident  in  the  above  street,  who 
had  promised  to  procure  him  admission 
to  the  royal  residence,  notwithstanding 
the  king  was  then  in  Paris.  I  congratu¬ 
lated  him  on  his  success,  having  been, 
a  few  days  previous,  disappointed  in 
the  same  object,  when  he  offered  also  to 
procure  admission  for  myself  and  one  or 
two  of  my  friends.  We  accordingly  enter¬ 
ed  a  second  rate  ca/e,  when,  I  made  up"to 
the  garcon  and  demanded  of  him  whether 
orders  for  viewing  the  Tuilleries  were  to 
be  obtained  there  :  he  made  no  reply,  but 
my  friend  of  the  street,  who  had  by  this 
time  partly  ascended  a  staircase  at  the 
extremity  of  the  room,  beckoned,  and 
anxiously  besought  me  to  accompany  him. 
1  did  so,  notwithstanding  I  was  aware 
that  Paris,  as  well  as  London,  had  its 
44  frauds.”  We  entered  a  large  room, 
the  first  impression  of  which,  on  some 
minds,  would  have  been  that  of  terror. 
In  the  centre  stood  a  handsome  billiard- 
table,  over  which  were  two  dirty  lamps 
with  reflectors ;  the  walls  were  papered 
in  tawdry  French  taste,  the  cieling  black 
with  smoke,  and  the  whole  room  but  in¬ 
differently  lighted  with  a  disproportionate 
and  dusty  window  :  the  door,  too,  seemed 
planned  for  security,  having  a  large  lock 
and  two  bolts  inside,  but  exhibited  marks 
of  recent  repair  from  violent  fracture.  In 
short,  there  was  a  lurking  suspicion  about 
the  place,  which  was  not  lessened  by  my 
companion  meeting  with  a  partner.  From 
their  conversation  I  learned  they  were 
both  foreigners,  and  were  waiting  for  a 
friend  to  bring  the  orders  to  view  the 
alace,  so  that  all  the  story  was  as  yet  in 
eeping,  and  I  was  introduced  as  a  suitor 
for  the  same  favour.  My  fellows  44  in 
waiting”  showed  much  impatience,  com¬ 
plained  of  cold,  and  politely  asked  me  to 
take  a  glass  of  liqueur  with  them,  at  the 
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same  time  taking  up  the  mace  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  bil¬ 
liard-table.  I  looked  on  ;  they  asked  me 
to  join  them  ;  I  declined,  and  professed 
ignorance  of  the  game  ;  but  their  impor¬ 
tunities  became  more  pressing,  and  at  last 
troublesome.  Not  a  word  further  was 
said  of  the  palace  admission.  I  now 
judged  it  time  to  take  my  leave,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  door  for  that  purpose, 
I  perceived  my  companions  moved  also  : 
I  profited  by  the  hint,  and  seizing  the 
handle  of  the  door,  thanked  them  for  their 
civility,  assured  them  I  could  wait  no 
longer,  but  would  call  in  half-an-hour — 
leaped  down  the  stairs,  and  did  not  stop 
till  I  reached  Rue  Montmartre.  I  after¬ 
wards  learned  this  was  a  common  street 
trick  in  Paris  to  decoy  strangers  to  the 
billiard-table,  and  had  I  taken  the  mace 
in  hand,  it  would  most  probably  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  a  good  dinner  for 
my  companions,  as  a  smart  for  my  cre¬ 
dulity. 

A  few  evenings  subsequent  to  this 
common-place  incident,  I  strolled  into  a 
house  of  play  in  the  palais  royal,  the 
situation  having  been  previously  pointed 
out  to  me  by  a  friend.*  The  entrance 

■  As  the  Palais  Royal  may  be  considered  the 
central  point  of  the  maisons  dejeu,  or  gambling- 
houses,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  them  • — 

The  apartments  which  they  occupy  are  on  the 
first  floor,  and  are  very  spacious.  Upon  ascend¬ 
ing  the  staircase  is  an  antechamber,  in  which  are 
persons  called  bouledogues  (bull-dogsj,  whose 
office  it  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  certain 
marked  individuals.  In  the  same  room  are  men 
to  receive  hats,  umbrellas,  &c.,  who  give  a  num¬ 
ber,  which  is  restored  upon  going  out. 

The  antechamber  leads  to  the  several  gam¬ 
ing  rooms,  furnished  with  tables,  round  which 
are  seated  the  individuals  playing,  called  pontes 
(punters),  each  of  whom  is  furnished  with  a  card 
and  a  pin  to  mark  the  rouge  and  noir,  or  the 
number,  in  order  to  regulate  his  game.  At  each 
end  of  the  table  is  a  man  called  bout  de  table , 
who  pushes  up  to  the  bank  the  money  lost.  In 
the  middle  of  the  table  is  the  man  who  draws 
the  cards.  These  persons,  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  were  called  coupeurs  de  bourses 
(purse-cutters);  they  are  now  denominated  tail¬ 
leurs.  After  having  drawn  the  cards,  they  make 
known  the  result  as  follows  : — Rouge  gagne  et 
couleur  perd. — Rouge  perd  et  couleur  gagne 
At  roulette,  the  tailleurs  are  those  who  put 
the  ball  in  motion  and  announce  the  result. 

At  passe-dix,  every  time  the  dice  are  thrown, 
the  tailleurs  announce  how  many  the  person 
playing  has  gained. 

Opposite  the  tailleur,  and  on  his  right  and  left, 
are  persons  called  croupiers,  whose  business  it 
is  to  pay  and  to  collect  money. 

Behind  the  tailleurs  and  croupiers  are  inspec¬ 
tors,  to  see.  that  too  much  is  not  given  in  pay¬ 
ment,  besides  an  indefinite  number  of  secret  in¬ 
spectors,  who  are  only  known  to  the  proprietors. 
There  are  also  mattres  de  maison,  who  are  called 
to  decide  disputes ;  and  messieurs  de  la  cham- 
bre,  who  furnish  cards  to  th e,  ponies,  and  serve 
them  with  beer,  &c.,  which  is  to  be  had  gratis. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  grand  mattre,  to  whom  the 
apartments,  tables,  &c.,  belong. 

When  a  stranger  enters  these  apartments,  he 
will  soon  find  near  him  some  obliging  men  of  ma- 


was  through  a  narrow  passage  by  a  silver¬ 
smith’s  shop,  on  the  ground  floor,  at  the 
end  of  which  a  strong  light  shone  through 
the  figures  denoting  the  number  of  the 
house,  largely  cut  in  tin  ;  alas  !  thought 
I,  a  fatal  number  to  many  thousands.  On 
the  principal  lauding,  being  that  above 
the  entre-sol  story,  1  gently  tapped  at  a 
handsome  door,  which  was  almost  as 
gently  opened.  My  friend  (for  I  was 
not  alone,)  having  deposited  his  hat  and 
stick  with  the  garqon,  was  allowed  to 
pass,  but  I  was  stopped  for  want  of — 
whiskers  ;  till  assuring  him  that  I  was 
older  than  he  took  me  to  be,  and  an  Eng¬ 
lishman — I  was  also  permitted  to  pass. 
We  first  entered  a  small  room,  ill  which 
was  a  roulette-table  surrounded  by  players, 
and  well  staked  :  this  communicated  by 
folding-doors  with  a  spacious  saloon  with 
a  double  table  for  Trente-et-un ,  or 
Rouge  et  Noir ,  round  which  were  seated 
the  players,  behind  whom  stood  a  few 
lookers-on,  and  still  fewer  young  men, 
whose  stakes  were  “  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,” — probably  those  of  cautious  ad¬ 
venturers,  or  novices  pecking  at  the  first- 
fruits  of  play.  Nothing  is  better  described 
in  books  than  the  folly  of  gaining ,  and 
the  sufferings  of  its  victims ;  but,  like 
Virgil,  in  his  picture  of  Heaven,  they  fall 
short  in  describing  their  extasies  ;  a  fail¬ 
ing  on  the  right  side,  or  perhaps  purposely 
made,  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
seated vdsiters  here  seemed  to  be  quite  at 
home,  some  picking  up  their  Napoleons 
and  five  franc  pieces,  and  others  recording 
the  issues  of  the  game,  and  illustrating 
the  doctrine  of  chances  by  pricking  holes 
in  cards.  A  death-like  stillness  prevailed, 
interrupted  only  by  the  monotonous  result 
of  the  deal  of  the  cards,  and  the  bewitch¬ 
ing,  though  not  frequent  chink  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  success  of  the  winners 
was  as  silent  as  the  disappointment  of  the 

ture  age,  who,  with  an  air  of  prudence'and  saga¬ 
city,  proffer  their  advice.  As  these  advisers  per¬ 
fectly  understand  their  own  game,  if  their  pro¬ 
teges  lose,  the  mentors  vanish;  hut  if  Ihey  win, 
the  counsellor  comes  nearer,  congratulates  the 
happy  player,  insinuates  that  it  was  by  follow¬ 
ing  his  advice  that  fortune  smiled  on  him,  and 
finally  succeeds  in  borrowing  a  small  sum  of 
money  on  honour.  Many  of  these  loungers  hav  e 
no  other  mode  of  living. 

There  is  likewise  another  room,  furnished  with 
sofas,  called  chamber  des  blesses,  which  is  far 
from  being  the  most  thinly  peopled. 

The  bank  pays  in  ready  money  every  success¬ 
ful  stake  and  sweeps  off’  the  losings  witn  wooden 
instruments,  called  rateaux  (takes). 

It  was  in  one  of  the  houses  in  this  quarter  that 
the  late  Marshal  Blucberwon  ana  lost  very  heavy 
sums,  during  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
armies. 

There  are  two  gaming-houses  in  Paris  of  a 
more  splendid  description  than  those  of  the  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal,  where  dinners  or  suppers  are  given, 
and  where  ladies  are  admitted.  —  Galignani's 
History  of  Paris. 
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losers ;  neither  joy  nor  grief  displaying 
itself  otherwise  than  in  an  almost  unvaried 
tristesse  on  the  countenances  of  the  seated 
players — in  some  measure  produced  by 
ill  health  and  intense  anxiety  so  as  to 
conceal  better  feelings.  I  took  my  sta¬ 
tion  at  one  end  of  the  table  beside  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  Frenchman,  and  by  way  of  for - 
feit-money  (for  mere  lookers  on  are  not 
very  acceptable  company)  threw  a  few 
five- franc  pieces,  one  by  one,  on  the 
same  colour  with  his  stakes,  each  of 
which  varied  from  one  to  ten  Napoleons. 
After  twelve  chances  I  had  lost  about 
thirty  francs,  but  the  Frenchman  con¬ 
tinued  playing,  and  within  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  rose  a  winner  of  three  hundred  Na¬ 
poleons,  which  the  banker  changing  for 
paper,  he  coolly  put  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  walked  off.  A  slight  emotion 
was  visible  around  the  table,  but  there 
was  no  other  expression.  I  had  now 
time  to  look  around  me,  and  enjoy  a  little 
reflection  for  my  foolish  risk.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  more  anxiety 
was  displayed  among  the  sitters,  or  the 
company  at  their  backs.  The  attractive 
foci  of  all  eyes  were  the  everlasting  va¬ 
rieties  of  red  and  black,  though  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  usual  grotesque  mob  of 
kings,  queens,  and  knaves ,  the  latter 
being  probably  excluded  by  the  jealousy 
of  their  living  fraternity  around  the 
table.  A  strong  and  steady  light  spread 
over  the  faces  of  all  present,  and  in  some 
few  showed  the  quiverings  and  workings 
of  the  most  intense  passion  ;  but  the  same 
stare  or  tip-toe  of  hope  and  fear  pervaded 
the  whole  assemblage.  Some  counted 
their  money  with  apparent  caution,  and 
seemed  to  divide  their  winnings  from 
their  store  with  affected  precision,  proba¬ 
bly  with  an  idea  of  the  winnings  being 
unfit  company  for  other  coin ;  whilst 
others  listlessly  played  with  their  cash, 
or  in  a  vulgar  phrase,  handled  it  like 
dirt,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
cold  and  calculating  gamester,  to  whom 
money  is  an  object  of  secondary  concern 
compared  with  that  of  play.  In  the 
standing  groupe  I  remember  to  have  no¬ 
ticed  (from  his  personal  resemblance  to  a 
friend)  a  young  Englishman,  whom  I 
afterwards  learned  had  been  a  constant 
visiter  to  that  table  during  the  previous 
three  months,  and  had  then  won  about 
two  hundred  Napoleons.  He  had  just 
married  an  interesting  woman,  about  his 
own  age,  twenty-two,  and  had  professedly 
taken  up  his  degree  in  the  practice  of 
play,  as  an  elegant  and  honourable  mode 
of  subsistence.  A  few  weeks  after  I  met 
him  and  his  wife,  on  the  Italian  Boule¬ 
vards  ;  in  dress  he  was  woefully  changed, 
and  in  his  countenance  a  ghastly  stare, 


sunken  eye,  and  emaciated  cheeks,  be¬ 
spoke  some  strong  reverse  of  fortune : 
his  wife  too  seemed  dimmed  by  sorrow, 
and  suffering  might  be  traced  in  every 
lineament  of  her  features,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  artifice  of  dress  was  tastefully 
displayed  about  her  person.  Alas  l 
thought  I,  how  often  is  the  charm  of 
wedded  life  snapped  asunder  by  man— 
the  proud  lord  of  the  creation,  and  how 
often  by  his  strong  hold  on  her  affections, 
does  he  sink  lovely  woman  still  fondly 
clinging  to  his  disgrace,  in  the  abyss  of 
crime  and  guilt. 

But  as  such  incidents  must  be  common 
to  many  of  your  readers  who  have  visited 
the  French  metropolis,  I  shall  desist 
from  further  recital.  The  following  out¬ 
line  of  those  receptacles  of  vice,  French 
Gaming  Houses ,  from  facts  which  I  col¬ 
lected  on  the  spot,  aided  by  authenti¬ 
cated  resources,  may  not  prove  uninter¬ 
esting. 

Gaming-houses  in  Paris  were  first  li¬ 
censed  in  177*%  by  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  who,  to  diminish  the  odium  of 
such  establishments,  decreed  that  the 
profit  resulting  from  them  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  foundation  of  hospitals.  The 
gamesters  might  therefore  be  said  to  re¬ 
semble  watermen,  looking  one  way  and 
rowing  another.  Their  number  soon 
amounted  to  twelve,  and  women  were 
permitted  to  resort  to  them  two  days  in 
the  week.  Besides  the  licensed  estab¬ 
lishments,  several  illegal  ones  were  to¬ 
lerated.  In  177B,  gaming  was  prohi¬ 
bited  in  France ;  but  not  at  the  court  or 
in  the  hotels  of  ambassadors,  where  po¬ 
lice-officers  could  not  enter.  By  degrees 
the  public  establishments  resumed  their 
wonted  activity,  and  extended  their  per¬ 
nicious  effects.  The  numerous  suicides 
and  bankruptcies  which  they  occasioned, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Parlement , 
who  drew  up  regulations  for  their  obser¬ 
vance  ;  and  threatened  those  who  should 
violate  them  with  the  pillory  and  whip¬ 
ping.  At  length,  the  passion  for  gam¬ 
bling  prevailing  in  the  societies  establish¬ 
ed  in  the  Palais  Royal,  under  the  title  of 
clubs  or  salons ,  a  police  ordinance  was 
issued  in  1785,  prohibiting  them  from 
gaming,  and  in  the  following  year,  addi¬ 
tional  prohibitory  measures  were  enforced. 
During  the  revolution  the  gaming-houses 
were  frequently  prevented  and  licenses 
withheld;  but  notwithstanding  the  rigour 
of  the  laws,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  they  still  contrived  to  exist ;  and 
they  are  now  regularly  licensed  by  the 
police,  and  are  under  its  immediate  in¬ 
spection.  The  following  items  of  twenty 
tables  distributed  about  Paris  (the  estab¬ 
lished  stake  varying  from  a  Napoleon  to 
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a  sous)  are  from  the  most  authentic  do¬ 
cuments  : — 

Current  expenses . 1,551,480  Francs. 

Bail  to  Government... 0,000, 000  Francs. 
Bonus  for  the  bail ....  166,606  Francs. 
Making  together 
7,716,146  Francs, 

or  about . £321,589  English. 

Gain  of  the  tables,  per 

annum  . 9,600,000  Francs. 

Expenses  as  above.  ...7,718,146  Francs. 


Leaving  a  clear  pro¬ 
fit  of . 1,881,854  Francs, 

or  about  £78,244  English  !  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  this  unanswerable  logic  of 
figures  and  facts ,  there  are  every  day 
fresh  victims  who  are  infatuated  enough 
to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  advantages  which  the  bank 
possesses,  by  a  judicious  management  of 
the  power  the  player  has  of  altering  his 
stake  !  The  revenue  formerly  paid  to  the 
government  for  licenses,  has  recently 
been  transferred  to  the  city  of  Paris. 

In  England,  the  outcry  against  gaming 
is  loud,  and  deservedly  so ;  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  is  stated  to  be  carried  in 
the  higher  circles  is  rather  underrated 
than  exaggerated  ;  but  the  severity  of  our 
laws  on  this  crime,  and  recent  visitations 
of  its  rigour,  confine  it  to  the  saloons  of 
wealthy  vice.  With  us  it  is  not  a  na¬ 
tional  vice,  as  in  France,  where  every 
license,  facility,  and  even  encourage¬ 
ment  presents  itself.  Lotteries,  which 
have  been  abolished  in  England,  as  im¬ 
moral  nuisances,  are  tolerated  in  France, 
with  more  mischievous  effect,  since,  the 
risk  is  considerably  less  than  our  least 
shares  formerly  were,  the  lotteries  smaller, 
and  those  drawn  three  times  every  month. 
The  relics  of  our  gaming  system  are  only 
to  be  found  on  race-courses ;  but  in 
France,  half  the  toys  sold  at  a  fair  or 
fete,  where  mothers  win  rattles  for  their 
children,  are  by  lottery ,  whilst  our  gam¬ 
ing  at  fairs  is  restricted  to  a  few  low  ad¬ 
venturers  for  snuff-boxes,  &c.  Despair 
is  the  gloomiest  feature  of  the  French 
character,  and  of  which  gaming  produces 
a  frightful  proportion,  notwithstanding 
all  that  our  neighbours  say  about  our 
hanging  and  drowning  in  November: 
witness  their  suicides  . 

In  1819:  Suicides,  376 ;  of  which,  126  women. 

1820:  do.  325;  do.  114  do. 

1821:  do.  348;  do.  112  do. 

Of  the  suicides  of  these  three  years  25, 
50,  and  35,  were  attributed  to  love,  and 
52, 42, 43,  to  despair  arising  from  gaming , 
the  lottery ,  &c.  In  the  winter  of  1826, 
several  exaggerated  losses  by  gaming  were 
circulated  in  Paris  with  great  finesse ,  to 


enable  bankrupts  to  account  for  their  de¬ 
ficiencies,  many  of  whom  were  exposed 
and  deservedly  punished. 

A  few  words  on  the  prevention  of  gam¬ 
ing,  the  consideration  of  which  gave  rise 
to  this  hasty  sketch  ;  I  mean  by  dramatic 
exhibitions  of  its  direful  effects.  On  our 
stage  we  have  a  pathetic  tragedy  by  E. 
Moore,  which,  though  seldom  acted,  is  a 
fine  domestic  moral  to  old  and  young ; 
but  the  author 

“  Was  his  own  Beverley,  a  dupe  to  play.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
recent  transfers  of  a  celebrated  French 
expose  of  French  gambling  to  our  Eng¬ 
lish  stage,  otherwise  than  to  question  their 
moral  tendency.  The  pathos  of  our  Game¬ 
ster  may  reach  the  heart ;  but  the  French 
pieces  command  no  such  appeal  to  our 
sympathies.  On  the  contrary,  the  vice 
is  emblazoned  in  such  romantic  and  fitful 
fancies,  that  their  effect  is  questionable, 
especially  on  the  majority  of  those  who 
flock  to  such  exhibitions.  The  extasies 
of  the  gamester  are  too  seductive  to  be 
heightened  by  dramatic  effect ;  neither 
are  they  counterbalanced  by  their  conse- 
sequent  misery,  when  the  aim  of  these 
representations  should  be  to  outweigh 
them ;  for  the  authenticated  publication 
of  a  single  prize  in  the  lottery  has  been 
known  to  seduce  more  adventurers  than  a 
thousand  losses  have  deterred  from  risk. 
But  they  keep  up  the  dancing  spirits  of 
the  multitude,  and  it  will  be  well  if  their 
influence  extends  no  further. 

Philo. 


A  RETROSPECT. 

Oh,  when  I  was  a  tiny  boy, 

My  days  aud  nights  were  full  of  joy  ; 

My  mates  were  blithe  and  kind  ! — 

No  wonder  that  I  sometimes  sigh. 

And  dash  the  tear-drop  from  my  eye. 

To  cast  a  look  behind  ! 

A  hoop  was  an  eternal  round 
Of  pleasure.  In  those  days  I  found 
A  top  a  joyous  thing  ; — 

But  now  those  past  delights  I  drop  ; 

My  head  alas  !  is  all  my  top, 

And  careful  thoughts  the  string  ! 

My  marbles — once  my  bag  was  stor’d, — 
Now  I  must  play  with  Elgin’s  lord, — 

With  Theseus  for  a  taw  ! 

My  playful  horse  has  slipt  his  string. 
Forgotten  all  his  capering, 

And  harness’d  to  the  law  f 

My  kite — how  fast  and  fair  it  flew  ! 

Whilst  I,  a  sort  of  Franklin,  drew 
My  pleasure  from  the  sk.y  I 
’Twas  paper’d  o’er  with  studious  themes, — 
The  tasks  I  wrote-— my  present  dreams 
Will  never  soar  so  high  ! 
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My  joys  nre  wingless  all,  and  tlenrf : 

My  dumps  are  made  of  more  Ilian  lead; 

My  flights  soon  find  a  fall  ; 

My  fears  prevail,  my  fancies  droop, 

Joy  never  coraeth  witn  a  hoop, 

And  seldom  with  a  call ! 

My  football’s  laid  upon  the  shelf; 

I  am  a  shuttlecock  myself 
The  world  knocks  to  and  fro  ; — 

My  archery  is  all  unlearn’d, 

And  grief  against  myself  has  turn  d 
My  sorrow  and  ray  bow  ! 

No  more  in  noontide  sun  I  bask  ; 

My  authorship’s  an  endless  task. 

My  head’s  ne’er  out  of  school  ; 

My  heart  is  pain’d  with  scorn  and  slight ; 

I  have  too  many  foes  to  fight, 

And  friends  grown  strangely  cool ! 

The  very  chum  that  shar’d  my  cake 
Holds  out  so  cold  a  hand  to  shake. 

It  makes  me  shrink  and  sigh  : — 

On  this  I  will  not  dwell  and  hang, 

The  changeling  would  not  feel  a  pang 
Though  these  should  meet  his  eye  ! 

No  skies  so  blue  or  so  serene 
As  these  ; — no  leaves  look  half  so  green 
As  cloth’d  the  play  ground  tree  ! 

AH  things  I  lov’d  are  altered  so. 

Nor  does  it  ease  my  heart  to  kuow 
That  change  resides  in  me. 

O,  for  the  garb  that  mark’d  the  boy  I 
The  trousers  made  of  corduroy. 

Well  ink’d  with  black  and  red; 

The  crownless  hat,  ne’er  deem’d  an  ill — 

It  only  let  the  sunshine  still 
Repose  upon  my  head  ! 

O,  for  that  small,  small  beer  anew  ! 

And  (heaven’s  own  type)  that  mild  sky-blue 
That  wash’d  my  sweet  meals  down  1 
The  master  even  ! — and  that  small  turk 
That  fagg’d  me  ! — worse  is  now  my  work, — 

A  fag  for  all  the  town ! 

The  “  Arabian  Nights’  *  rehears’d  in  bed ! 

The  “  Fairy  Tales*  in  school-time  read 
By  stealth,  ’twixt  verb  and  noun  ! 

The  angel  form  that  always  walk’d 
In  all  my  dreams,  and  look’d,  and  talk’d. 
Exactly  like  Miss  Brown  I 

The  omne  bene — Christmas  come  ! 

The  prize  of  merit,  won  for  home — 

Merit  had  prizes  then  ! 

But  now  I  write  for  days  and  days 
For  fame — a  deal  of  empty  praise. 

Without  the  silver  pen. 

Then  home,  sweet  home  !  the  crowded  coach — 
The  joyous  shout — the  loud  approach — 

The  winding  horn  like  ram’s  ! 

The  meeting  sweet  that  made  me  thrill, 

The  sweetmeats  almost  sweeter  still. 

No  “  satis”  to  the  “jams  /" 


ENGLISH  DRESS. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. ) 

Mr.  Editor. — In  No.  200  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  you  will  find  an  article,  entitled 
Female  Fashions  during  the  early  part 
of  the  Last  Century.  The  author  then 
promised  to  give  a  description  of  the  dress 
of  the  English  gentlemen  of  the  same 
period,  but  as  no  such  description  has 
yet  appeared  in  your  pages,  I  trust  you 
will  insert  the  annexed  at  your  first  con¬ 
venient  opportunity.  G.  W.  N. 

Dress  of  the  English  Gentlemen  during 

the  Early  part  of  the  Last  Century. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William  III.,  the 
English  gentlemen  affected  to  dress  like 
their  dependents.  Their  hats  were  laced, 
and  their  coats  and  waistcoats  were  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold  and  silver  fringe ; 
indeed  it  really  became  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  a  man  of  quality  from 
one  of  his  lackeys.  They  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  long  persevere  in  this  ridiculous 
imitation,  for  they  soon  afterwards,  like 
the  ladies,  servilely  followed  the  French 
fashions.  The  great  partiality  of  the 
English  beau  monde  towards  the  bon 
ton  of  France,  was  a  wonderful  advan¬ 
tage  to  that  country — an  advantage  which 
the  English  government  in  vain  endea¬ 
voured  to  abolish,  although  a  heavy 
duty  was  imposed  on  all  French  ribbon 
and  lace  imported  into  this  kingdom. 
Many  millions  were  annually  expended 
in  French  cambric,  muslin,  ribbon,  and 
lace,  which  useless  expenditure  very  sen¬ 
sibly  injured  our  commercial  transactions 
with  other  nations. 

Perukes  and  long  wigs  were  worn  at 
the  revolution  ;  but  these  being  greatly 
inconvenient  in  all  weathers,  some  people 
tied  up  their  wigs,  which  was  the  first 
occasion  of  short  wigs  coming  into  fashion. 
Some  few  years  afterwards,  bob-wigs  were 
adopted  by  the  gentlemen,  especially  by 
those  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

The  English  costume  was  remarkably 
neat  and  plain  anterior  to  the  year  1748  ; 
at  which  period,  however,  all  gentlemen 
rather  resembled  military  officers  than  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  for  their  coats  were  not 
only  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  but  they  even  assumed  the  cockade 
in  their  hats,  and  carried  long  rapiers  at 
their  sides.  At  length  this  imposing  at¬ 
tire  was  adopted  by  the  merchants  and 
tradesmen  of  the  metropolis,  and  soon  af¬ 
terwards  by  the  most  notorious  rogues 
and  pickpockets  in  town,  so  that  when 
any  person  with  a  laced  coat,  a  cockade, 
and  a  sword,  walked  along  the  streets  of 
London,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
determine  whether  he  affected  to  be 
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thought  a  nobleman,  a  military  officer,  a 
tradesman,  or  a  pickpocket,  for  he  bore 
an  equal  resemblance  to  each  of  these 
characters. 

In  the  year  1749,  hair-powder  was  used 
by  the  finished  gentlemen,  though  the 
use  of  it,  a  year  or  two  previous,  was 
prohibited  in  every  class  of  society.  Of 
the  costume  of  this  period  (i.  e.  about 
1749),  the  immortal  Hogarth,  in  his 
works,  has  left  us  numerous  specimens, 
which  need  no  comment  here  :  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  indeed,  are  so  equal  in  merit, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  is 
his  ne  plus  ultra. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  the  reader 
to  refer  to  a  few  of  Hogarth’s  prints,  for 
they  will  admirably  serve  to  illustrate 
the  above  observations  on  the  fashions 
and  habits  of  our  forefathers. 


gstvcmomtcal  ©cctm*cncesi 
FOR  NOVEMBER ,  1827. 
(For  the  Mirror.) 

Should  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the 
3rd  of  the  month,  prove  favourable,  we 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  wit¬ 
nessing  another  of  those  interesting  phe¬ 
nomena — eclipses,  at  least  the  latter  part 
of  one,  a  portion  of  it  only  being  visible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  ;  the  de¬ 
fect  above  alluded  to  is  a  lunar  one.  The 
passage  of  the  moon  through  the  earth's 
shadow  commences  at  3  h.  29  m.  34  s. 
afternoon  ;  she  rises  at  Greenwich  at  4  h. 
45  m.  34  s.  with  the  northern  part  of  her 
disk  darkened  to  the  extent  of  nearly  10 
digits.  The  greatest  obscuration  will  take 
place  at  5  h.  7  m.  42  s.  when  10^  digits 
will  be  eclipsed  ;  she  then  recedes  from 
the  earth’s  shadow,  when  the  sun’s  light 
will  first  be  perceived  extending  itself  on 
her  lower  limb  towards  the  east ;  it  will 
gradually  increase  till  she  entirely  emerges 
from  her  veil  of  darkness,  the  extreme 
verge  of  which  leaves  her  at  her  upper 
limb  32  deg.  from  her  vertex,  or  highest 
point  of  her  disc. 

We  have  the  following  in  4‘  Moore,” 
some  years  ago,  on  the  nature  and  causes 
of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  : — 

“  Far  different  sun’s  and  moon’s  eclipses  are, 
The  moon’s  are  often,  but  the  sun’s  more  rare 
The  moon’s  do  much  deface  her  beauty  bright ; 
Sol’s  do  not  his,  but  hide  from  us  his  sight : 

It  is  the  earth  the  moon’s  defect  procures, 

’Tis  the  moon’s  shadow  that  the  sun  obscures. 
Eastward,  moon's  front  beginneth  first  to  lack, 
Westward,  sun’s  brows  begin  their  mourning 
black  : 

Moon’s  eclipses  come  when  she  most  glorious 
shines, 

Sun’s  in  moon’s  wane,  when  beauty  most  de¬ 
clines  ; 


Moon’s  general,  towards  heaven  and  earth  to¬ 
gether. 

Sun’s  but  to  earth,  nor  to  all  places  neither.” 

The  Sun  enters  Sagittarius  on  the  23rd, 
at  1  h.  2  m.  morning. 

Mercury  will  be  visible  on  the  10th, 
in  10  deg.  of  Sagittarius ,  a  little  after 
sunset,  being  then  at  his  greatest  eastern 
elongation  ;  he  is  stationary  on  the  20th, 
and  passes  his  inferior  conjunction  on  the 
30th,  at  lfh.  afternoon. 

Venus  is  in  conjunction  with  the  above 
planet  on  the  24th,  at  9  h.  evening  ;  she 
sets  on  the  1  st  at  5  h.  7  m.,  and  on  the 
30th  at  4  h.  47  m.  evening. 

Jupiter  may  be  seen  before  sunrise 
making  his  appearance  above  the  horizon 
about  5  h. ;  he  is  not  yet  distant  enough 
from  the  sun  to  render  the  eclipses  of  his 
satellites  visible  to  us. 

A  small  comet  has  just  been  discovered, 
situated  in  one  of  the  feet  of  Cassiopea. 
It  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  ap¬ 
pears  approaching  the  pole  with  great 
rapidity.  Pasche. 


l&emispettfae  ©leanings. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  OF  THE  RO¬ 
MANS  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

A  recent  discovery  has  added  to  our 
information  the  most  extensive  series  of 
statistical  data,  which  make  known  from 
an  official  act,  and  by  numerical  figures, 
the  state  of  the  Roman  empire  1500  years 
ago ;  the  price  of  agricultural  and  ordi¬ 
nary  labour  ;  the  relative  value  of  money; 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  certain  na¬ 
tural  productions  ;  the  use,  more  or  less 
common,  of  particular  sorts  of  food ; 
the  multiplication  of  cattle  and  of  flocks ; 
the  progress  of  horticulture  ;  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  vineyards  of  various  qualities ;  the 
common  use  of  singular  meats,  and  dishes, 
which  we  think  betrays  a  corruption  of 
taste ;  in  short  the  relation  of  the  value 
existing  between  the  productions  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  those  of  industry,  from 
whence  we  obtain  a  proof  of  the  degree 
of  prosperity  which  both  had  reached  at 
this  remote  period. 

This  precious  archaeological  monument 
is  an  edict  of  Diocletian,  published  in 
the  year  303  of  our  era,  and  fixing  the 
price  of  labour  and  of  food  in  the  Roman 
empire.  The  first  part  of  this  edict  was 
found  by  Mr.  William  Ranks,  written 
upon  a  table  of  stone,  which  he  discovered 
at  Stratonice,  now  called  Eskihissar  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  second  part,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  traveller  lately 
returned  from  the  Levant,  has  been, 
brought  from  Rome  to  London  by  M.  de 
Vescovali,  and  Colonel  Leake  intends  to 
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publish  a  literal  translation  of  it.  This 
agreement  of  so  many  persons  of  respec¬ 
table  character,  and  koOwn  talents,  ex¬ 
cludes  all  doubts  respecting  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  monument. 

The  imperial  edict  of  Diocletian  is 
composed  of  more  than  twenty. four  ar¬ 
ticles.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  that  de¬ 
livered  the  preceding  year  for  taxing  the 
price  of  corn  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  it  contained  no  law  upon  the  value 
of  corn.  It  fixed  for  all  the  articles 
which  it  enumerated  a  maximum,  which 
was  the  price  in  times  of  scarcity.  For 
all  the  established  prices  it  makes  use  of 
the  Roman  Denarii  ;  and  it  applies 
them  to  the  sextarius  for  liquids,  and  to 
the  Roman  pound  for  the  things  sold  by 
weight. 

Before  the  Augustan  age,  the  denurius; 
was  equal  to  eighteen  sous  of  our  money; 
but  it  diminished  gradually  in  value,  and 
under  Diocletian  its  value  was  not  above 
nine  sous  of  French  money,  and  45  cen¬ 
times.  The  Roman  pound  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  12  ounces,  and  the  sextarius , 
which  was  the  sixth  part  of  a  conge, 
came  near  to  the  old  Paris  chopin,  or  half 
a  litre. 

Proceeding  on  these  data,  M.  Moreau 
de  Jonnes  has  formed  a  table,  showing, 
1.  the  maximum  in  Roman  measures, 
the  same  as  the  established  imperial  edict; 
and  2.  thd  mean  price  of  objects  formed 
from  half  the  maximum,  and  reduced 
into  French  measures. 

The  following  is  the  table  drawn  up  by 
M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes.  The  slightest 
inspection  of  it  will  enable  us  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  this  archaeologi¬ 
cal  discovery,  for  no  monument  of  anti¬ 
quity  has  furnished  so  long  a  series  of 
numerical  terms,  of  statistical  data,  and 
positive  testimony  of  the  civil  life  and 
domestic  economy  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans : — 

I.— PRICE  OF  LABOUR. 

Maximum  Mean  Price 
in  Roman  in  English 


To  a  day  labourer 

Money. 

25  Den. 

Money. 

£.  s.  d. 

0  4  8 

Do.  for  interior  works 

50 

0 

9 

4 

To  a  mason 

50 

0 

9 

4 

To  a  maker  of  mortar 

50 

0 

9 

4 

To  a  marble-cutter,  or  ma¬ 
ker  of  mosaic  work  - 

60 

0 

11 

4 

To  a  tailor  for  making 
clothes 

50 

0 

9 

4 

Do.  for  sewing  only 

6 

0 

1 

1* 

For  making  shoes  for  the 
Patricians 

150 

1 

8 

1 

Do.  shoes  for  workmen 

120 

1 

2 

8 

for  the  military 

100 

0 

18 

8 

for  the  senators 

100 

0 

18 

8 

for  the  women 

60 

0 

11 

4 

Military  sandals 

75 

0 

14 

04 

To  a  barber  for  each  man 

2 

0 

0 

ii 

To  a  veterinary  surgeon 
for  shearing  the  animals 
and  trimming  their  feet 

6 

0 

1 

>4 
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cleaning  them  -  20  Den.  0*9 

For  one  month's  lessons 
in  architecture  -  100  0  18  8 

To  an  advocate  for  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  tribunal  -  250  2  6  9 

For  the  hearing  a  cause  1000  9  7  6 

II.— PRICE  OF  WINES. 


Maximum  Mean  Price  of 
of  the  Sex-  the  English 
tarius.  Pint,  Wine 
Measure. 

Picene.Tiburtine,  Sabine, 

Aminean,  Surenfine, 


Setinian,  and  Falernian 

£. 

s. 

d. 

wines 

30  Den. 

0 

b 

4 

Old  wines  of  the  first 

quality 

24 

0 

4 

2J 

I)o.  of  second  quality  - 

16 

0 

2 

10 

Country  wine 

8 

0 

1 

5 

Beer 

4 

0 

0 

Beer  of  Egypt 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Spiced  wine  of  Asia 

30 

0 

5 

4 

Barley  wine  of  Attica 

24 

*  0 

4 

2i 

Decoction  of  different 

raisins 

16 

0 

2 

10 

III.— PRICE  OF  MEAT. 


Maximum 
of  the  Ro¬ 
man  pound. 


Mean  Price  of 
the  French 
pound. 


Flesh  of  oxen 

8  Den. 

£. 

0 

4. 

2 

d. 

0 

Do  of  mutton,  or  of  goat 

8 

0 

2 

0 

Do.  of  lamb,  or  of  kid 

12 

0 

3 

0 

Do.  of  pork 

12 

0 

3 

0 

The  best  lard 

16 

0 

4 

0 

The  best  ham  from  West¬ 
phalia,  from  Cerdagne, 
or  from  the  country  of 
the  Marses 

20 

0 

5 

0 

Fat  fresh  pork 

12 

0 

3 

0 

Belly  and  tripe 

16 

0 

4 

0 

Pig’s  liver,  enlarged  bybe¬ 
ing  fatteued  upon  figs 

16 

0 

4 

0 

Pig’s  feet,  each 

4 

0 

0 

9 

Fresh  pork  sausages, 
weighing  one  ounce 

2 

0 

0 

Do.  of  fresh  beef 

16 

0 

2 

4 

Pork  sausages  and  sea¬ 
soned 

16 

0 

4 

0 

Do.  of  smoked  beef 

10 

0 

2 

94 

IV.- POULTRY 

AND  GAME. 

Maximum 
of  eacn  in 
Roman 
Money. 


Mean  Price  of 
each  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Money. 
£.  s.  d. 


One  fat  male  peacock 

250  Den.  2 

6 

9 

One  fat  female  peacofck 

200 

1 

17 

9 

One  male  wild  peacock 

125 

1 

3 

44 

One  female  wild  peacock 

100 

0 

18 

8 

One  fat  goose 

200 

2 

6 

9 

Do.  not  fat 

100 

0 

18 

8 

One  hen 

60 

0 

11 

4 

One  duck 

40 

0 

7 

4 

One  partridge 

30 

0 

5 

8 

One  hare 

150 

1 

8 

1 

One  rabbit 

40 

0 

7 

4 

V. — FISH. 

Maximum 

Mean  Price  of 

of  each  in 

each  in  Eng¬ 

Roman 

lish  Money. 

Money. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Sea  fish,  first  quality 

24  Den.  0 

4 

6 

Do.  second  quality 

16 

0 

3 

0 

River  fish,  first  quality 

12 

0 

2 

3 

Do.  second  quality 

8 

0 

1 

6 

Salt  fish 

6 

0 

1 

14 

Oysters,  per  hundred  - 

100 

0 

18 

8 

VI  — CULINARY  VEGETABLES. 


Lettuces,  the  best,  five 
together  -  -  4  009 

Do.  second  quality,  ten 

together  -  4  0  0  9 
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Common  cabbages,  the 

best,  single  -  4  Den. 

Cauliflower,  the  best,  five 
together  4 

Do.  second  quality,  ten 
together  4 

Beet  root,  the  best,  five 
together  4 

Do.  second  quality,  ten 
together  4 

Radishes,  the  largest  •  4 


£.  s.  d. 
0  0  9 

0  0  9 

0  0  9 

0  0  9 

0  0  9 
0  0  9 


VII.— OTHER  PROVISIONS. 


Maximum 
of  the  Sex- 
tarius  in  Ro¬ 
man  Money. 
Honey, the  best  -  40  Den. 

Do.  second  qualify  20 

Oil,  the  best  quality  40 
Do.  the  second  quality  24 
Vinegar  -  -  6 

A  stimulant  to  excite 
the  appetite,  made  of 
the  essence  of  fish  6 
Dried  cheese,  the  Ro¬ 
man  pound  -  12 


Mean  Price  of 
each  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Money. 
£.  s.  d. 

0  15  0 
0  7  6 
0  15  0 
0  9  1 

0  2  3 


0  2  3 
0  3  4Fr.  lb. 


We  are  much  surprised  at  the  very 
high  prices  in  this  table.  Labour  and 
provisions  cost  ten  and  twenty  times  as 
much  as  with  us.  But  when  we  come  to 
compare  the  price  of  provisions  with  the 
price  of  labour  the  dearness  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  appears  still  more  ex¬ 
cessive.  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes  makes 
this  comparison.  He  brings  together 
from  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  a  great 
many  facts  given  by  historians,  and  he 
shows,  that,  if  the  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals  has  any  influence  on  rais¬ 
ing  the  prices,  the  want  of  labour,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  of  produce,  must  cause  it 
also. 

These  considerations  point  out  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  poverty  of  this 
royal  people,  of  whom  two-thirds,  if  not 
three-fourths,  were  reduced  to  live  on 
fish  and  cheese,  and  drink  piquette,  when 
the  expense  of  the  table  of  Vitellius 
amounted,  in  a  single  year,  to  175  mil¬ 
lions  of  Francs _ Brewster's  Journal  of 

Science. 


ms  ©atfimr. 

**  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff .’’—/Cotton 


TWELVE  GOLDEN  RULES  OF 
CHARLES  I. 

1.  Profane  no  divine  Ordinances.  2.  Touch 
no  state  matters.  3.  Urge  no  healths. 
4.  Pick  no  quarrels.  5.  Maintain  no  ill 
opinions.  0.  Encourage  no  vice.  7*  Re¬ 
peat  no  grievances.  8.  Reveal  no  secrets. 
[).  Make  no  comparisons.  10.  Keep  no 
bad  company.  1 1.  Make  no  long  meals. 
12.  Lay  no  wagers. 


EPIGRAMS, 

Written  on  the  Union ,  1801,  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  Barrister  of  Dublin. 

Adapted  to  the  Commercial  Failures,  1800. 

Why  should  we  exclaim,  that  the  times 
are  so  bad, 

Pursuing  a  querulous  strain  ? 

When  Erin  gives  up  all  the  rights  that 
she  had, 

What  right,  has  she  left  to  complain  ? 

The  Cit  complains  to  all  he  meets, 

That  grass  will  grow  in  Dublin  streets, 
And  swears  that  all  is  over  ! 

Short-sighted  mortals,  can’t  you  see, 

Your  mourning  will  be  chang’d  to  glee — 
For  then  you’ll  live  in  clover. 

JVecessitas  non  habet  legem. 

ON  SIR  JOHN  ANSTRUTHER. 

By  the  Honourable  Thomas  Erskinc. 

Necessity  and  Law  are  alike  each 
other  : 

Necessity  has  no  Law — nor  has  Anstru- 
ther. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  CONTROVERSIALIST. 
On  the  death  of  that  turbulent  and  re¬ 
fractory  enthusiast,  John  Lilburne,  alias 
Free-born  John,  alias  Lilburne  the  Trou¬ 
ble-world ,  there  appeared  the  following 
epigrammatic  epitaph  : — 

Is  John  departed,  and  is  Lilburne  gone  ? 
Farewell  to  both,  to  Lilburne  and  to  John  ! 
Yet  being  gone,  take  this  advice  from  me, 
Let  them  not  both  in  one  grave  buried  be. 
Here  lay  ye  John  ;  lay  Lilburne  there¬ 
about, 

For  if  they  both  should  meet,  they  would 
fail  out. 

This  alluded  to  a  saying,  that  John 
Lilburne  was  so  quarrelsome,  that  if  he 
were  the  only  man  in  the  world,  John 
would  quarrel  with  Lilburne,  and  Lil¬ 
burne  with  John.  Lilburne,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  a  sad  thorn  in  Crom¬ 
well’s  sore  side,  for  which  the  protector 
amply  repaid  him. 


HOSPITAL  OF  SURGERY. 

A  new  surgical  hospital  is  to  be  forth¬ 
with  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charing  Cross,  where  the  King,  with  his 
usual  and  characteristic  munificence,  has 
given  a  spot  of,  ground  on  which  it  is  to 
be  erected.  A  benevolent  individual  has 
given,  within  these  few  days,  1,500/.  to¬ 
wards  a  fund  for  the  building. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  Limbird,  143, 
Strand,  (near  Somerset  House  J  and  sold  by  all 
Aewsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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44  The  architectural  spirit  which  has 
arisen  in  London  since  the  late  peace,  and 
ramified  from  thence  to  every  city  and 
town  of  the  empire,  will  present  an  era  in 
our  domestic  history.”  Such  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  an  intelligent  writer  in  a  recent 
number  of  Brande’s  44  Quarterly  Jour¬ 
nal  and  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  new 
erections  in  the  Regent’s  Park  as  the 
44  dawning  of  a  new  and  better  taste,  and 
in  comparison  with  that  which  preceded 
it,  a  just  subject  of  national  exultation 
in  illustration  of  which  fact  we  have  se¬ 
lected  the  subjoined  view  of  Hanover 
Terrace ,  being  the  last  group  on  the  left 
of  the  York-gate  entrance,  and  that  next 
beyond  Sussex-place,  distinguishable  by 
its  cupola  tops. 

Hanover  Terrace,  unlike  Cornwall  and 
other  terraces  of  the  Regent’s  Park,  is 
somewhat  raised  from  the  level  of  the 
road,  and  fronted  by  a  shrubbery,  through 
which  is  a  carriage-drive.  The  general 
effect  of  the  terrace  is  pleasing ;  and 
the  pediments,  supported  on  an  arched 
rustic  basement  by  fluted  Doric  columns, 
are  full  of  richness  and  chaste  design ;  the 
centre  representing  an  emblematical  group 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  two  ends 
being  occupied  with  antique  devices  ;  and 
the  three  surmounted  with  figures  of  the 
Muses.  The  frieze  is  also  light  and 
simply  elegant.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Nash,  to  whose  classic  taste  the  Regent’s 
Park  is  likewise  indebted  for  other  inter¬ 
esting  architectural  groups. 

Altogether,  Hanover  Terrace  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
works  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  alike 
characteristic  of  British  opulence,  and  of 
the  progressive  improvement  of  national 
taste.  On  the  general  merits  ©f  these 
erections  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
author  already  quoted,  inasmuch  as  his 
remarks  are  uniformly  distinguished  by 
moderation  and  good  taste. 

44  Regent’s  Park,  and  its  circumjacent 
buildings,  promise,  in  few  years,  to  afford 
something  like  an  equipoise  to  the  boasted 
Palace-group  of  Paris.  If  the  plan  al¬ 
ready  acted  upon  is  steadily  pursued,  it 
will  present  a  union  of  rural  and  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  on  a  scale  of  greater  mag¬ 
nificence  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
place.  The  variety  is  here  in  the  de¬ 
tached  groups,  and  not  as  formerly  in  the 
individual  dwellings,  by  which  all  unity 
and  grandeur  of  effect  was,  of  course,  an¬ 
nihilated.  These  groups,  undoubtedly, 
will  not  always  bear  the  eye  of  a  severe 
critic,  but  altogether  they  exhibit,  per¬ 
haps,  as  much  beauty  as  can  easily  be 
introduced  into  a  collection  of  dwelling- 
houses  of  moderate  size.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  to  give  something  of  a  classi¬ 


cal  air  to  every  composition  ;  and  with 
this  object,  the  deformity  of  door-cases' 
has  been  in  most  cases  excluded,  and  the 
entrances  made  from  behind.  The  Doric 
and  Ionic  orders  have  been  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  ;  but  the  Corinthian,  and  even  the 
Tuscan,  are  occasionally  introduced.  One 
of  these  groups  is  finished  With  domes  \ 
but  this  is  an  attempt  at  magnificence 
which,  on  so  small  a  scale,  is  not  deserv¬ 
ing  of  imitation.” 


THE  ISLE  OF  SHEPPEY. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sib, — Under  the  Arcana  of  Science ,  in 
your  last  Number.  I  observed  an  account 
of  the  inroads  made  by  the  sea  on  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey,  together  with  the  exhumation 
there  of  numerous  animal  and  vegetable 
remains.  As  an  additional  fact  I  inform 
you,  that,  at  about  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  sand- bank,  (of 
which  the  island  is  composed,)  there  is  a 
vast  prostrate  antediluvian  forest,  masses- 
of  which  are  being  continually  developed 
by  the  influence  of  marine  agency,  and 
exhibit  highly  singular  appearances. 
When  the  workmen  were  employed  some 
years  back  in  sinking  a  well  to  supply 
the  garrison  wbh  water,  the  aid  of  gun¬ 
powder  was  required  to  blast  the  fossil- 
timber,  it  having  attained,  by  elementary 
action  and  the  repose  of  ages,  the  hard 
compactness  of  rock  or  granite  stone. 
Aquatic  productions  also  appear  to  ob¬ 
servation  in  their  natural  shape  and  pro¬ 
portion,  with  the  advantage  of  high  pre¬ 
servation,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
inquiring  philosopher.  I  have  seen  en¬ 
tire  lobsters,  eels,  crabs,  &c.  all  trans¬ 
formed  into  perfect  lapidifi  cations.  Many 
of  these  interesting  bodies  have  been 
selected,  and  at  the  present  time  tend  to 
enrich  the  elaborate  collections  of  the 
Museum  of  London  and  the  Institute  of 
France.  During  the  winter  of  1825, 
in  examining  a  piece  of  petrified  wood, 
which  I  had  picked  up  on  the  shore,  we 
discovered  a  very  minute  aperture,  barely 
the  size  of  a  pin-hole,  and  on  breaking 
the  substance  by  means  of  a  large  ham¬ 
mer,  to  our  surprise  and  regret  we  crushed 
a  small  reptile  that  was  concealed  inside, 
and  which,  in  consequence,  we  were  unfor¬ 
tunately  prevented  from  restoring  to  its 
original  shape.  The  body  was  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  shape  and  iron  coloured  ;  but  from 
the  blood  which  slightly  moistened  the 
face  of  the  instrument,  we  were  satisfied 
it  must  have  been  animated.  I  showed 
the  fragments  of  both  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  island,  who,  like  myself,  lamented  the 
accident,  as  it  had,  in  all  likelihood,  de¬ 
prived  science  of  forming  some  valuable 
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(perhaps)  deductions  on  this  incarcerated, 
or  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
compound  phenomenon.  I  have  merely 
related  the  above  incident  in  order  to  show 
the  possibility  of  there  being  other  crea¬ 
tures  accessible  to  discovery  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  and  in  their  nature, 
perhaps  homogeneous.  I  left  the  island 
next  day,  and  therefore  had  no  further 
opportunities  of  confirming  such  an  opi¬ 
nion  ;  but  the  place  itself  abounds  with 
substances  which  would  authorize  such 
conjectures.  JD.  A.  P.* 


ANTICIPATED  FRENCH  MILLENNIUM, 

Oil  TiJE  PARISIAN  “  TRIVIA.” 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

”  Travellers  of  that  rare  tribe, 

Wlio’ve  seen  the  countries  they  describe.” 

Hannah  More. 

When  dandling  diligences  drag 

Their  lumbering  length  along  f  no  more— 
That  odd  anomaly  !— or  wag- 
Gon  call’d,  or  coach— a  misnomerf — 

That  Cerberus  three  bodied !  and 
That  Cerberus  of  music  ! 

Such  rattle  with  their  nine-in-hand  ! 

O,  Cerbere,  an  tu  sic' 

When  this,  (and  of  Long  Acre  wits 
To  rival  this  would  floor  some  !) 

*  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  above 
communication  on  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  of  British  geology  ;  for,  as  we  hinted 
in  our  last,  the  pleasantest  hours  of  our  sojourn 
at  Margate,  about  three  years  since,  were  passed 
in  the  watchmaker's  museum,  nearly  opposite 
the  Marine  Library,  which  collection  contains 
many  Sheppey  fossils,  especially  a  prawn,  said 
to  be  the  only  one  in  England.  We  remember 
the  proprietor  to  have  been  a  self-educated  man  : 
he  had  been  to  the  museum  at  Paris  twice  or 
thrice,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  courteous 
reception  he  met  with  from  M  Cuvier;  and 
we  are  happy  to  corroborate  his  representations. 
With  respect  to  the  reptile,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  insect,  Rlluded  to  in  the  preceding  letter, 
we  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  vermicular  insect, 
similar  to  those  inhabiting  the  cells  of  corallines, 
of  whose  tiny  labours,  in  the  formation  of  coral 
islands,  we  quoted  a  spirited  poetical  descrip¬ 
tion  in  No.  279  of  the  Mirror.  Corallines  much 
resemble  fossil  or  petrified  wood;  and  we  recol¬ 
lect  to  have  received  from  the  landlady  of  an  inn 
at  Portsmouth  a  small  branch  of  fossil  wood, 
which  she  asserted  to  be  coral,  and  that  upon 
the  authority  of  scores  of  her  visiters  but  the 
fibres,  &c.  of  the  wood  were  too  evident  to  admit 
of  a  dispute. 

f  “  Which,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its 
slow  length  along  Pope. 

X  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  avoid  one,  call  it 
what  you  will,  and  quite  as  difficult  to  find  a 
more  absurd  name  than  that  adopted,  unless, 
indeed,  (why  the  machine  goes  but  five  miles  an 
hour,)  it  is  called  a  diligence  from  not  being  dili¬ 
gent,  as  the  speaker  of  our  House  of  Commons 
may  be  so  designated  from  not  speaking.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  three  bodies,  carries  eighteen  inside,  and 
is  not  (infrequently  drawn  by  nine  horses.  A 
cavalry  charge,  therefore,  could  scarcely  make 
more  noise.  Hence,  and  from  the  other  circum¬ 
stance,  its  association  in  the  second  stanza  with 
the  triune  sonorous  Cerberus.  A  diligence  in¬ 
deed  ! 

Y  2 


When  this  at  Iasi  the  Frenchman  quits, 

Then  !  then  is  the  age  d  or  come  ! 

When  coxcomb  waiters  know  their  trade, 

Nor  mix  their  sauce$  wilh  cookey’s  ; 

When  John’s  no  longer  chamber  maid, 

And  printed  well  a  book  is. 

When  sorrel,  garlic,  dirty  knife, 

Et  cetera,  spoil  no  dinners — 

(The  punishment  is  after  life, 

Are  cooks  to  punish  sinners  ?) 

When  bucks  are  safe,  nor  streets  display 
A  sei  Mediterranean 
When  Cloacina  wends  her  way 
In  streamlet  sub  terranean. 

When  houses,  inside  well  as  out. 

Are  clean, |  and  servants  civil 
When  dice  (if  e’er  ’twill  be  I  doubt) 

Send  fewer — to  the  devil. 

When  riot  ends,  and  comfort  reigns, 

Right  English  comforlft — players 
Are  fetter’d  with  no  rhythmic}  |  chains  — 
French  priests  repeat  French  prayers. %% 

When  Palais  Royal  vice  subsides, |||| 

(Who  plays  there’s  a  complete  ass — ) 

When  footpaths  grow  on  highway  sides — 

Then  I  then’s  the  A  urea  .Etas  ! 

There,  France,  I  leave  thee.— Jean  Tau- 
reau!*** 

What  think ’st  thou  of  thy  neighbours  ? 

Or  (what  I  own  I’d  rather  know) 

What — think’stthou  of  my  t,abours  ? 

A  Traveller  of  1827,  (W.  P  } 

Carshalton . 

§  The  intrusive  garrulity  of  French  waiters  at 
dinner  is  notorious. 

(1  This  “  sea  Mediterranean”  is  a  most  filthy, 
fetid,  uncovered  gutter,  running  down  the  middle 
of  the  most,  even  of  the  best  streets,  and  with 
which  every  merciless  Jehu  most  liberally  be¬ 
spatters  the  unhappy  pedestrian.  Truly  la  belle 
nation  has  little  idea  of  decency,  or  there  w  ould 
be  subterranean  sewers  like  ours, 

French  houses  are  cleaner  even  than  ours 
externally,  being  all  neatly  whitewashed!  mats 
le  dedans  1  le  dedans  ! 

**■  The  servants  are  as  notorious  for  their  in¬ 
civility  as  for  their  intrusive  loquacity. 

ft  As  Scott  well  observes  in  the  introduction 
to  Waverley,  “  the  word  comfortable  is  peculiar 
to  the  English  language  ”  The  thing  is  certainly 
peculiar  to  us,  if  the  word  is  not. 

All  the  tragedies  are  in  rhyme,  and  that  of 
the  verv  worst  description  forelocutionary  effect. 
It  is  the  anapestic,  like,  as  Hannah  More  re¬ 
marks,  “  A  cobbler  there  was,  and  he  lived  in  a 
stall !” 

§§  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
absurdity  (exploded  in  England  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion)  of  a  Latin  liturgy  still  obtains  in  France, 

DU  The  Palais  Royal !  that  pandemonium  of 
profligacy  !  whose  gaming  tables  have  eternally 
ruined  so  many  of  our  countrymen  !  So  many, 
that  he  who,  unwarned  by  their  sad  experience, 
plays  at  them,  is — is  he  not? — “  complete  ass.” 

v ii  There  are  none,  even  in  the  leading 
streets  ;  our  ambassador’s,  for  instance. 

As  the  Etoile  lately  translated  John  Bull. 
“When  John’s  no  longer  chamber-maid.’’  Of 
the  propria  quee  mar  thus  of  French  domestic 
economy,  this  is  not  the  least  amusing  feature. 
At  my  hotel  (in  Rue  St.  Honore)  there  was  a  he 
bed-maker;  and  I  do  bebieve  the  anomalous  ani¬ 
mal  is  not  uncommon. 

“  When  printed  well  a  book  is,” 

Both  paper  and  types  are  very  inferior  to  ours 
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CARRYING  THE  TAR  BARRELS 
AT  BROUGH,  WESTMORELAND. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror .) 

Sir, — In  the  haste  in  which  I  wrote  my 
last  account  of  the  carrying  of  44  tar 
barrels”  in  Westmoreland,*  (owing  to  the 
pressure  of  time,)  I  omitted  some  most 
interesting  information,  and  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  supply  the  deficiency 
this  year. 

As  I  said  before,  the  day  is  prepared 
for,  about  a  month  previously  —  the 
townsmen  employ  themselves  in  hagging 
furze  for  the  44  bon-fire,”  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  an  adjoining  field.  Another  party 
go  round  to  the  different  houses,  gro¬ 
tesquely  attired,  supplicating  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  44  tar  barrels,”  and  at  each 
house,  after  receiving  a  donation,  chant 
a  few  doggerel  verses  and  huzza  !  It  is, 
however,  well  that  people  should  contri¬ 
bute  towards  defraying  the  expense,  for 
if  they  do  not  get  enough  money  they 
commit  sad  depredations,  and  if  any  one 
is  seen  carrying  a  barrel  they  wrest  it 
from  him. 

For  my  part,  I  liked  the 44  watch  night” 
the  best,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  keep 
sober,  one  might  enjoy  the  fun  —  sad 
havoc  indeed  was  then  made  among  the 
poultry  —  when  ducks  and  fowls  were 
crackling  before  the  fire  all  night ;  in  fact, 
a  few  previous  days  were  regular  shooting 
days,  and  the  little  birds  were  killed  by 
scores.  But  ere  morning  broke  in  upon 
them,  many  of  the  merry  group  were  lying 
in  a  beastly  state  under  the  chairs  and 
tables,  or  others  had  gone  to  bed  ;  but 
this  is  what  they  called  spending  a  merry 
night.  The  day  arrives,  and  a  whole 
troop  of  temporary  soldiers  assemble  in 
the  town  at  10  r.  m.  with  their  borrowed 
instruments  and  dresses,  and  a  real  Guy 
—not  a  paper  one — but  a  Living  one — a 
regular  painted  old  fellow,  I  assure  you, 
with  a  pair  of  boots  like  the  Ogre’s  seven 
leagued,  seated  on  an  ass,  with  the  mob 
continually  bawling  out,  44  there’s  a  par 
o’ye  !” 

Thus  they  parade  the  town — one  of 
the  head  leaders  knocks  at  the  door — 
repeats  the  customary  verses,  while  the 
other  holds  a  silken  purse  for  the  cash, 
which  they  divide  amongst  them  after  the 
expenses  are  paid — and  a  pretty  full  purse 
they  get  too.  In  the  evening  so  anxious 
are  they  to  fire  the  stack,  that  lanterns 
may  be  seen  glimmering  in  all  parts  of 
the  field  like  so  many  will-o’-the-wisps  ; 
then  follow  the  tar  barrels,  and  after  this 

But  that  I  respect  the  editor’s  modesty,  I  would 
say  it  were  not  easy  to  find  a  periodical  in  Paris, 
at  once  so  handsomely  and  economically  got  up 
as — this  Mirkor. 

*  See  Mirror,  vol  8,  page  296. 


boisterous  amusement  the  scene  closes, 
save  the  noise  throughout  the  night,  and 
for  some  nights  after  of  the  drunken  peo¬ 
ple,  who  very  often  repent  their  folly  by 
losing  their  situations. 

Now,  respecting  the  origin  of  this  cus¬ 
tom,  I  meielv,  by  way  of  hint,  submit, 
that  in  the  time  of  Christian  martyrdom, 
as  tar  barrels  were  used  for  the  44  burning 
at  the  stake’  to  increase  the  ravages  of 
the  flame  ; — the  custom  is  derived, — out 
of  rejoicings  for  the  abolition  of  the  hor¬ 
rid  practice,  and  this  they  show  by  cann¬ 
ing  them  on  their  heads  (as  represented 
at  page  29G,  vol.  8.),  but  you  may  treat 
this  suggestion  as  you  please,  and  per¬ 
haps  have  the  kindness  to  substitute  your 
own,  or  inquire  into  it. 

W.  H.  H. 


CUSTOM  OF  BAKING  SOUR 
CAKES. 

(  For  the  Mirror .) 

Rutherglen,  in  the  county  of  Lanark¬ 
shire,  has  long  been  famous  for  the  singu¬ 
lar  custom  of  baking  what  are  called  sour 
cakes.  About  eight  or  ten  days  before 
St.  Luke’s  fair  (for  they  are  baked  at  no 
other  time  in  the  year),  a  certain  quantity 
of  oatmeal  is  made  into  dough  with  warm 
water,  and  laid  up  in  a  vessel  to  ferment. 
Being  brought  to  a  proper  degree  of  fer¬ 
mentation  and  consistency,  it  is  rolled  up 
into  balls  proportionable  to  the  intended 
largeness  of  the  cakes.  With  the  dough 
is  commonly  mixed  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  a  little  aniseed  or  cinnamon. 
The  baking  is  executed  by  women  only  ; 
and  they  seldom  begin  their  work  till 
after  sunset,  and  a  night  or  two  before  the 
fair.  A  large  space  of  the  house,  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  is  marked  out  by  a  line 
drawn  upon  it.  The  area  within  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  consecrated  ground,  and  is  not, 
by  any  of  the  bystanders,  to  be  touched 
with  impunity.  The  transgression  incurs 
a  small  fine,  which  is  always  laid  out  in 
drink  for  the  use  of  the  company.  This 
hallowed  spot  is  occupied  by  six  or  eight 
women,  all  of  whom,  except  the  toaster, 
seat  themselves  on  the  ground,  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  form,  having  their  feet  turned  towards 
the  fire.  Each  of  them  is  provided  with 
a  bakeboard  about  two  feet  square,  which 
they  hold  on  their  knees.  The  woman 
who  toasts  the  cakes,  wtiich  is  done  on  an 
iron  plate  suspended  over  the  fire,  is  called 
the  queen,  or  bride,  and  the  rest  are  called 
her  maidens.  These  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  names  given  them 
for  the  occasion.  She  who  sits  next  the 
fire,  towards  the  east,  is  called  the  todler ; 
her  companion  on  the  left  hand  is  called 
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the  trodler  ;  *  and  the  lest  have  arbitrary 
names  given  them  by  the  bride,  as  I\Irs. 
Baker,  best  and  worst  maids,  &c.  The 
operation  is  begun  by  the  todler,  who 
takes  a  ball  of  the  dough,  forms  it  into  a 
cake,  and  then  easts  it  on  the  bakeboard 
of  the  trodler,  who  beats  it  out  a  little 
thinner.  This  being  done,  she,  in  her 
turn,  throws  it  on  the  board  of  her  neigh¬ 
bour  ;  and  thus  it  goes  round,  from  east 
to  west,  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of 
the  sun,  until  it  comes  to  the  toaster,  by 
which  time  it  is  as  thin  and  smooth  as  a 
sheet  of  paper.  The  first  cake  that  is  cast 
on  the  girdle  is  usually  named  as  a  gift  to 
some  man  who  is  known  to  have  suffered 
from  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  from  a  su¬ 
perstitious  notion,  that  thereby  the  rest 
will  be  preserved  from  mischance.  Some¬ 
times  the  cake  is  so  thin,  as  to  be  carried 
by  the  current  of  the  air  up  into  the  chim¬ 
ney.  As  the  baking  is  wholly  performed 
by  the  hand,  a  great  deal  of  noise  is  the 
consequence.  The  beats,  however,  arc  not 
irregular,  nor  destitute  of  an  agreeable 
harmony,  especially  when  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  vocal  music,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case.  Great  dexterity  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  not  only  to  beat  out  the  cakes 
with  no  other  instrument  than  the  hand, 
so  that  no  part  of  them  shall  be  thicker 
than  another,  but  especially  to  cast  them 
from  one  board  to  another  without  ruffling 
or  breaking  them.  The  toasting  requires 
considerable  skill ;  for  which  reason  the 
most  experienced  person  in  the  company 
is  chosen  for  that  part  of  the  work.  One 
cake  is  sent  round  in  quick  succession  to 
another,  so  that  none  of  the  company  is 
suffered  to  be  idle.  The  whole  is  a  scene 
of  activity,  mirth,  and  diversion.  As 
there  is  no  account,  even  by  tradition  it¬ 
self,  concerning  the  origin  of  this  custom, 
it  must  be  very  ancient.  The  bread  thus 
baked  was,  doubtless,  never  intended  for 
common  use.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  mankind,  especially  in  a  rude  age, 
would  strictly  observe  so  many  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  be  at  so  great  pains  in  making  a 
cake,  which,  when  folded  together,  makes 
but  a  scanty  mouthful. *|*  Besides,  it  is 
always  given  away  in  presents  to  strangers 
who  frequent  the  fair.  The  custom  seems 
to  have  been  originally  derived  from  pa¬ 
ganism,  and  to  contain  not  a  few  of  the 
sacred  rites  peculiar  to  that  impure  reli¬ 
gion  ;  as  the  leavened  dough,  and  the  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  sugar  and  spices,  the  conse- 

♦  These  names  are  descriptive  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  women,  so  called,  perform  their  part 
of  the  work.  To  todte,  is  to  walk  or  move  slowly, 
like  a  child;  to  trodie,  is  to  walk  or  move  more 
quickly. 

t  From  our  Correspondent’s  description  of 
these  cakes,  we  suppose  them  to  resemble  the 
wafers  sold  by  the  confectioners,  except  in  the 
elegant  designs  on  their  sutface. 


crated  ground,  &c.  ;  but  the  particular 
deity,  for  whose  honour  these  cakes  were 
at  first  made,  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  de¬ 
termine.  Probably  it  was  no  other  than 
the  one  known  in  Scripture  (Jer.  7  ch.  18  v.) 
by  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and 
to  whom  cakes  were  likewise  kneaded  by 
women.  J.  S.  W. 


SONG. 

FROM  MET  AST  ATI  0. 

( For  l/ie  Mirror.  J 
How  in  the  depth  of  winter  rude 
A  lovely  flower  is  prized. 

Which  in  the  month  of  April  view’d. 
Perhaps  has  bf*en  despised. 

How  fair  amid  the  shades  of  night 
Appears  the  stars’  pale  ray  ; 

Behold  the  sun’s  more  dazzling  light. 

It  quickly  fades  away. 

E.  L  I. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  PETER’S 
PENCE. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

The  custom  of  paying  “  Peter’s  pence” 
is  of  Saxon  origin  ;  and  they  continued 
to  be  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
till  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  power.  The 
event  by  which  their  payment  was  enacted 
is  as  follows:  —  Ethelbert,  king  of  the 
east  angles,  having  ieigned  single  some 
time,  thought  fit  to  take  a  wife  ;  for  this 
purpose  he  came  to  the  court  of  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia,  to  desire  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Queenrid,  consort  of  Offa,  a 
cruel, ambitious,  and  blood-thirsty  woman, 
who  envied  the  retinue  and  splendour  of 
the  unsuspicious  king,  resolved  in  some 
manner  to  have  him  murdered,  before  he 
left  their  court,  hoping  by  that  to  gain 
his  immense  riches  ;  for  this  purpose  she, 
with  her  malicious  and  fascinating  arts, 
overcame  the  king — her  husband,  which 
she  most  cunningly  effected,  and,  under 
deep  disguises,  laid  open  to  him  her  por¬ 
tentous  design  ;  a  villain  was  therefore 
hired,  named  Gimberd,  who  was  to  mur¬ 
der  the  innocent  prince.  The  manner  in 
which  the  heinous  crime  was  effected  was 
as  cowardly  as  it  was  fatal :  under  the 
chair  of  state  in  which  Ethelbert  sat, 
a  deep  pit  was  dug  ;  at  the  bottom  of  it 
was  placed  the  murderer  ;  the  unfortunate 
king  was  then  let  through  a  trap-door  into 
the  pit ;  his  fear  overcame  him  so  much, 
that  he  did  not  attempt  resistance.  Three 
months  after  this,  Queenrid  died,  when 
circumstances  convinced  Offa  of  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  Ethelbert ;  he  therefore,  to  ap¬ 
pease  his  guilt,  built  St.  Alban’s  monas¬ 
tery,  gave  one-tenth  part  of  his  goods  to 
the  poor,  and  went  in  penance  to  Rome 
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where  he  gave  to  the  Pope  a  penny  for 
every  house  in  his  dominions,  which  were 
afterwards  called  Rome  shot ,  or  Peter's 
pence ,  and  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
England,  See.  till  1533,  when  Henry 
VI II.  shook  off*  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
in  this  country.  T.  C. 


flrcflna  of  Jjttence, 


Black  and  White  Swans. 

A  few  weeks  since  a  black  swan  was 
killed  by  his  white  companions,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstance,  an  eye-witness 
gives  the  following  account ; — 

I  was  walking,  between  four  and  five 
o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the 
Regent’s  Park,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  an  unusual  noise  on  the 
water,  which  I  soon  ascertained  to  arise 
from  a  furious  attack  made  by  two  white 
swans  on  the  solitary  black  one.  The 
allied  couple  pursued  with  the  greatest 
ferocity  the  unfortunate  rara  avis ,  and 
one  of  them  succeeded  in  getting  the  neck 
of  his  enemy  between  his  bill,  and  shak¬ 
ing  it  violently.  The  poor  black  with 
difficulty  extricated  himself  from  this 
murderous  grasp,  hurried  on  shore,  tot¬ 
tered  a  few  paces  from  the  water’s  edge, 
and  fell.  His  death  appeared  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  great  agony,  stretching  his 
neck  in  the  air,  fluttering  his  wings,  and 
attempting  to  rise  from  the  ground.  At 
length,  after  about  five  minutes  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  he  made  a  last  effort  to  rise,  and  fell 
with  outstretched  neck  and  wings.  One 
of  the  keepers  came  up  at  the  moment, 
and  found  the  poor  bird  dead.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  his  foes  never  left  the 
water  in  pursuit,  but  continued  sailing 
up  and  down  to  the  spot  wherein  their 
victim  fell,  with  every  feather  on  end,  and 
apparently  proud  of  their  conquest. 

Fascination  of  Snakes. 

I  have  often  heard  stories  about  the 
power  that  snakes  have  to  charm  birds  and 
animals,  which,  to  say  the  least,  I  always 
treated  with  the  coldness  of  scepticism, 
nor  could  I  believe  them  until  convinced 
by  ocular  demonstration.  A  case  occurred 
in  Williamsburgh,  Massachussets,  one 
mile  south  of  the  house  of  public  worship, 
by  the  way -side,  in  July  last.  As  I  was 
walking  in  the  road  at  noon-day,  my  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  to  the  fence  by  the 
fluttering  and  hopping  of  a  robin  red¬ 
breast,  and  a  cat-bird,  which,  upon  my 
approach,  flew  up,  and  perched  on  a  sap¬ 
ling  two  or  three  rods  distant ;  at  this 
instant  a  large  black  snake  reared  his 
bead  from  the  ground  near  the  fence.  I 


immediately  stepped  back  a  little,  and 
sat  down  upon  an  eminence ;  the  snake 
in  a  few  moments  slunk  again  to  the 
earth,  with  a  calm,  placid  appearance  ; 
and  the  birds  soon  after  returned,  and 
lighted  upon  the  ground  near  the  snake, 
first  stretching  their  wings  upon  the 
ground,  and  spreading  their  tails,  they 
commenced  fluttering  round  the  snake, 
drawing  nearer  at  almost  every  step,  until 
they  stepped  near  or  across  the  snake, 
which  would  often  move  a  little,  or  throw' 
himself  into  a  different  posture,  apparently 
to  seize  his  prey  ;  which  movements,  I 
noticed,  seemed  to  frighten  the  birds,  and 
they  would  veer  off  a  few  feet,  but  return 
again  as  soon  as  the  snake  was  motionless. 
All  that  was  wanting  for  the  snake  to 
secure  the  victims  seemed  to  be,  that  the 
birds  should  pass  near  his  head,  which 
they  would  probably  have  soon  done,  but 
at  this  moment  a  wagon  drove  up  and 
stopped.  This  frightened  the  snake,  and 
it  crawled  across  the  fence  into  the  grass  : 
notwithstanding,  the  birds  flew  over  the 
fence  into  the  grass  also,  and  appeared  to 
be  bewitched,  to  flutter  around  their 
charmer,  and  it  was  not  until  an  attempt 
was  made  to  kill  the  snake  that  the  birds 
would  avail  themselves  of  their  wings, 
and  fly  into  a  forest  one  hundred  rods  dis¬ 
tant.  The  movements  of  the  birds  while 
around  the  snake  seemed  to  be  voluntary, 
and  without  the  least  constraint ;  nor  did 
they  utter  any  distressing  cries,  or  appear 
enraged,  as  I  have  often  seen  them  when 
squirrels,  hawks,  and  mischievous  boys 
attempted  to  rob  their  nests,  or  catch 
their  young  ones  ;  but  they  seemed  to  be 
drawn  by  some  allurement  or  enticement, 
and  not  by  any  constraining  or  provoking 
power  ;  indeed,  I  thoroughly  searched  ail 
the  fences  and  trees  in  the  vicinity,  to 
find  some  nest  or  young  birds,  but  could 
find  none.  What  this  fascinating  power 
is,  whether  it  be  the  look  or  effluvium,  or 
the  singing  by  the  vibration  of  the  tail  of 
the  snake,  or  anything  else,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  determine — possibly  this  power 
may  be  owing  to  different  causes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  snakes.  But  so  far  as  the 
black  snake  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  enticement  or  al¬ 
lurement  with  which  the  snake  is  endowed 
to  procure  his  food. — Professor  Silliman's 
Journal. 

Boring  Marine  Animals. 

The  most  destructive  of  these  is  the 
Teredo  Navalis ,  a  fine  specimen  of  which 
was  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Portsmouth  Philosophical  Society.  This 
animal  has  been  said  to  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  boring  tube  ;  but  this  asser¬ 
tion  is  erroneous,  since  the  tubes  are  formed 
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by  a  secretion  from  the  b**ly  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  are  often  many  feet  in  length, 
and  circuitous  in  their  course.  This  was 
shown  to  be  the  fact,  by  a  large  piece  of 
wood  pierced  in  all  directions.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  affects  its  passage,  and  the 
interior  of  the  tubes,  were  also  described. 
The  assertion  that  the  Teredo  does  not 
attack  teak  timber  was  disproved  ;  and  its 
destructive  ravages  on  the  bottom  of  ships 
exemplified,  by  a  relation  of  the  providen¬ 
tial  escape  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Sceptre, 
which  having  lost  some  copper  from  off 
hei  bows,  the  timbers  were  pierced  through 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  her  inca¬ 
pable  of  pursuing  her  voyage  without 
repair. 

Anthracite ,  or  Slone  Coal. 

Professor  Silliman's  last  journal  con¬ 
tains  a  very  important  article,  illustrative 
of  the  practical  application  of  this  mine¬ 
ral  ;  and  the  vast  quantities  of  it  that 
may  be  found  in  Great  Britain  renders  the 
information  highly  valuable  to  our  ma¬ 
nufacturing  interests.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  is  anthracite,  so  valuable  in  the  arts 
and  for  economical  purposes,  found  so 
abundantly  as  in  Pennsylvania.  For  the 
manufacture  of  iron  this  fuel  is  peculiarly 
advantageous,  as  it  embraces  little  sul¬ 
phur  or  other  injurious  ingredients  ;  pro¬ 
duces  an  intense  steady  heat ;  and,  for 
most  operations,  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  coke.  Bar  iron,  anchors,  chains,  steam¬ 
boat  machinery,  and  wrought-iron  of  every 
description,  has  more  tenacity  and  malle¬ 
ability,  with  less  waste  of  metal,  when 
fabricated  by  anthracite,  than  by  the  aid 
of  bituminous  coal  or  charcoal,  with  a 
diminution  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  expense 
of  labour  and  fuel.  For  breweries,  dis¬ 
tilleries,  and  the  raising  of  steam,  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  is  decidedly  preferable  to  other 
fuel,  the  heat  being  more  steady  and 
manageable,  and  the  boilers  less  corroded 
by  sulphureous  acid,  while  no  bad  effects 
are  produced  by  smoke  and  bitumen.  The 
anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  is  located  be¬ 
tween  the  Blue  Bridge  and  Susquehan- 
nah  ;  and  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  state,  except  in  the 
valley  of  Wyoming. 

Holly  Hedges. 

At  Tynningham,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Barrington,  are  holly  hedges  ex¬ 
tending  2,352  yards,  in  some  cases  13 
feet  broad  and  25  feet  high.  The  age  of 
these  hedges  is  something  more  than  a 
century.  At  the  same  place  are  indivi¬ 
dual  trees  of  a  size  quite  unknown  in  these 
southern  districts.  One  tree  measures 
5  feet  3  in.  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground ;  the  stem  is  clear  of  branches 
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to  the  height  of  14  feet,  and  the  total 
height  of  the  tree  is  54  feet.  At  Colinton 
House,  the  seat  of  Sir  David  Forbes ; 
Ifopetown  House,  and  Gordon  Castle  are 
also  several  large  groups  of  hollies,  ap¬ 
parently  planted  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
—  Trans.  Horticultural  Society. 

Egg  Plants. 

In  this  country,  the  egg  plant,  brinjal, 
or  aubergine,  is  chiefly  cultivated  as  a 
curiosity  ;  but  in  warmer  climates,  where 
its  growth  is  attended  with  less  trouble, 
it  is  a  favourite  article  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  In  the  form  of  fritters,  or  farces, 
or  in  soups,  it  is  frequently  brought  to 
table  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  forms  a  pleasant  variety  of  esculent. 
—Ibid. 

Vinegar  made  from  Black  Ants. 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  a  discovery 
of  modern  chemistry  should  long  have 
been  practically  employed  in  some  parts 
of  Norway,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
vinegar  from  a  large  species  of  black  ant. 
The  method  employed  in  Norlanden  is 
simply  this  :  they  first  collect  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  these  little  animals,  by  plung¬ 
ing  a  bottle  partly  filled  with  water  up  to 
the  neck  in  one  of  the  large  ant-hilh; 
into  which  they  naturally  creep,  and  are 
drowned.  The  contents  are  then  boiled 
together,  and  the  acid  thus  produced  is 
made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  vinegar , 
being  strong  and  good. 

Soil  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Low  grounds  that  form  the  banks  of 
rivers  are,  of  all  others,  the  best  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  ;  the  alluvial 
soil  of  which  they  are  composed,  being 
an  intermixture  of  the  richest  and  most 
soluble  parts  of  the  neighbouring  lands, 
with  a  portion  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  affording  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  nourishment. —  Trans.  Horticultural 
Society. 

Watch  Alarum. 

A  patent  has  recently  been  procured 
for  a  most  useful  appendage  to  a  watch, 
for  giving  alarm  at  any  hour  during  the 
night.  Instead  of  encumbering  a  watch 
designed  to  be  worn  in  the  pocket  with 
the  striking  apparatus,  (by  which  it  would 
be  increased  to  double  the  ordinary  thick¬ 
ness,)  this  ingenious  invention  has  the 
alarum  or  striking  part  detached,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  bed  on  which  the  watch  is  to  be 
laid ;  a  communication  being  made  by  a 
lever,  projecting  through  the  watch  case, 
to  connect  the  works.  This  appendage 
is  described  to  be  applicable  to  any  watch 
of  the  usual  construction,  and  is  by  no 
means  expensive. 
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NOVEMBER. 


November  is  associated  with  gloom, 
inasmuch  as  its  days  and  nights  are,  for 
the  most  part,  sullen  and  sad.  But  the 
transition  to  this  gloom  is  slow,  gradual, 
and  almost  imperceptible.  The  mornings 
of  the  month  are  generally  foggy,  and  are 
thus  described  by  a  modern  poet : — 

“  Not  pleasureless  the  morn,  when  dismal  fog 
Rolls  o’er  the  dewy  plain,  or  thin  mist  drives  ; 
When  the  lone  timber’s  saturated  branch 
Drips  freely.” 

In  the  progress  of  day, 

“  Shorn  of  his  glory  through  the  dim  profound, 
With  melancholy  aspect  looks  the  orb 
Of  stifled  day,  and  while  he  strives  to  pierce 
And  dissipate  the  slow  reluctant  gloom, 

Seems  but  a  rayless  globe,  an  autumn  moon, 
That  *;ilds  opaque  the  purple  zone  of  eve, 

And  yet  distributes  of  her  thrifty  beam. 

Lo  !  now  he  conquers  ;  now,  subdued  awhile, 
Awhile  subduing,  the  departed  mist 
Yields  in  a  brighter  beam,  or  darker  clouds 
his  crimson  disk  obscure.” 

The  country  has  now  exchanged  its  re¬ 
freshing  varieties  of  greens  for  the  hues 
of  saffron,  russet,  and  dark  brown.  44  The 
trees,”  says  an  amusing  observer  of  nature, 
44  generally  lose  their  leaves  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  succession  : — walnut,  mulberry, 
horse-chestnut,  sycamore,  lime,  ash,  then, 
after  an  interval,  elm : 

- ‘  To  him  who  walks 

Now  in  the  sheltered  mead,  loud  roars  above. 
Among  the  naked  branches  of  the  elm, 

Still  freshening  as  the  hurried  cloud  departs. 

The  strong  Atlantic  gale.’ 

Then  beech  and  oak,  then  apple  and 
peach  trees,  sometimes  not  till  the  end  of 
November  ;  and  lastly,  pollard-oaks  and 
young  beeches,  which  retain  their  withered 


leaves  till  pushed  off  by  the  new  ones  in 
sirring.” 

The  rural  economy  of  the  month  is  thus 
described  by  the  same  writer  : — 44  The 
farmer  endeavours  to  finish  his  ploughing 
this  month,  and  then  lays  up  his  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  spring.  Cattle  are  kept  in 
the  yard  or  stable,  sheep  turned  into  the 
turnip,  field,  or  in  bad  weather  fed  with 
hay,  bees  moved  under  shelter,  and  pigeons 
fed  in  the  dove-house.” 

The  gardens,  for  the  most  part,  begin 
to  show  the  wear  of  desolation,  and  but 
little  of  their  floral  pride  remains  without 
doors.  Meanwhile,  a  mimic  garden  is 
displayed  within,  and  the  hyacinth,  nar¬ 
cissus,  &c.  are  assembled  there  to  gladden 
us  with  anticipations  of  the  coming  spring. 

Though  sombre  and  drear,  a  November 
day  is  a  carnival  for  the  reflective  observer ; 
the  very  falling  of  the  leaves,  intercepted 
in  their  descent  by  a  little  whirl  or  hurri¬ 
cane,  is  to  him  a  feast  of  meditation,  and 
44  the  soul,  dissolving,  as  it  were,  into  a 
spirit  of  melancholy  enthusiasm,  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  silent  pathos,  which  governs 
without  subduing  the  heart.” — 44  This 
season,  so  sacred  to  the  enthusiast,  has 
been,  in  all  ages,  selected  by  the  poet  and 
the  moralist,  as  a  theme  for  poetic  descrip¬ 
tion  and  moral  reflection  and  we  may 
add  that  amidst  such  scenes,  Newton  drew 
the  most  glorious  problem  of  his  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  Bishop  Horne  his  simple  but 
pathetic  lines  on  the  44  Fall  of  the  Leaf,” 
— lessons  of  nature  which  will  still  find 
their  way  to  the  hearts  of  mankind,  when 
the  more  subtle  workings  of  speculative 
philosophy  shall  be  forgotten  with  their 
promoters. 
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THE  ROBBER  SPATOLINO. 

The  history  of  Spatolino  exhibits  rather 
the  character  of  a  man  bred  where  men 
are  in  a  state  of  nature,  than  of  one  born 
in  the  midst  of  an  old  European  state. 
This  extraordinary  character,  furiously  ir¬ 
ritated  against  the  French,  who  had  in¬ 
vaded  Italy,  desperately  bent  himself 
upon  revenge,  and  directed  his  attacks  un¬ 
ceasingly  upon  their  battalions.  He  might 
perhaps  have  become  a  great  general,  had 
he  entered  the  military  profession  :  had 
he  received  a  competent  education,  he 
might  have  been  a  virtuous  and  eminent 
citizen.  His  first  crime  was  an  act  of 
vengeance,  and  all  his  following  delin¬ 
quencies  flowed  from  the  same  source. 
An  enthusiastic  feeling  placed  the  blade 
in  his  hand  against  the  invaders  of  the 
Roman  States,  and  a  superior  sagacity 
aided  his  terrible  energies.  He  died  stig¬ 
matised  with  the  titles  of  brigand  and  as¬ 
sassin  ;  but  the  French,  on  whom  he  had 
exercised  the  most  striking  acts  of  re¬ 
venge,  were  his  judges,  his  accusers,  and 
executioners.  In  all  his  acts  the  man  of 
courage  could  be  distinguished,  finding 
resources,  in  whatever  dangers,  in  his  own 
genius.  He  never  was  a  traitor  himself, 
although  often  betrayed  by  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  His  vindictive  exploits 
were  prompt  and  terrible.  The  French 
greatly  dreaded  him.  His  life  presents 
traits  truly  romantic ;  sometimes  they 
may  appear  exaggerated ;  but  his  history 
is  from  an  authentic  source,  and  from  his 
voluntary  confession. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  person  of  Spatolino.  He  was 
of  low  stature,  long  visage,  fair  skin,  but 
his  face  of  an  olive  pale  hue ;  his  eyes  of 
a  light  blue,  and  full  of  animation  ;  his 
aspect  fierce  ;  hair  light ;  long  whiskers  ; 
lips  pale;  broad  back;  swift  of  foot;  and 
particularly  animated  in  his  action.  He 
wore  a  jerkin  lined  with  red,  a  dark  yel¬ 
low  waistcoat,  blue  breeches,  a  breast- 
pouch  with  fifty  cartridges,  four  pistols, 
and  a  small  hanger  by  his  side.  In  his 
breeches-pocket  he  kept  a  small  stiletto. 
He  also  bore  a  long  gun.  On  his  head  he 
wore  continually  a  net,  and  upon  that  his 
hat.  His  wife  followed  him  in  all  his 
excursions,  and  he  greatly  esteemed  and 
loved  her.  He  remained  some  time  in  the 
mountains  neai  Rome,  and  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates  laid  in  a  store  of  whatever  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  their  new  avocation.  He  then 
resolved  upon  proceeding  to  Sonnino,  the 
common  rendezvous  of  the  greater  part  of 


the  banditti  in  the  papal  states.  In  Son- 
nino  he  found  some  followers,  who,  going 
deeply  into  his  notions,  did  not  scruple  to 
join  him.  They  swore  to  entertain  an 
eternal  friendship  for  each  other,  implaca¬ 
ble  hatred  against  the  French,  and  laid  it 
down  as  a  duty  to  rob  and  kill  them. 
Spatolino,  before  commencing  his  career 
as  brigand,  repaired  to  the  curate  of  Son- 
nino,  and  requested  absolution  for  all  the 
crimes  he  had  or  might  commit ;  the  cu¬ 
rate,  surprised  at  this  request,  observed 
to  him,  that  absolution  was  only  given 
after  sins  were  committed.  Spatolino  very 
soon  quieted  the  scruples  of  the  curate,  by 
making  him  a  present  of  a  very  hand¬ 
some  watch  ;  upon  which  he  immediately 
raised  his  hands  and  gave  him  the  desired 
absolution.  Sonnino  may  be  compared 
with  Pontus,  where  Ovid  was  in  exile, 
and  which  is  thus  described  by  that  cele¬ 
brated  author: — 44  The  men  I  meet  with 
are  not  even  worthy  of  the  name  ;  they 
are  more  fierce  than  wolves ;  have  no 
laws,  as  with  them  armed  force  constitutes 
justice,  and  injury  rights.  They  live  by 
rapine,  but  seek  it  not  without  peril,  and 
sword  in  hand.  Every  other  way  of  pur. 
veving  for  their  necessities  they  view  as 
base  and  ignominious.  It  is  enough  for 
them  to  be  seen  to  be  hated  and  dreaded. 
The  sound  of  their  voice  is  ferocious  ; 
their  phjsiognomy  horrible,  and  their 
complexion  cadaverous.”  Just  such  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Sonnino  and  its  vici¬ 
nity  at  present,  and  among  such  Spato¬ 
lino  came  to  complete  his  band,  which, 
when  formed  in  Rome,  consisted  of  seven 
only. 

Before  proceeding  on  his  expedition, 
and  to  attach  his  wife  more  closely  to 
his  person  by  proving  his  strong  affection, 
he  left  his  band  and  proceeded  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  seeking  a  sailor  who  had 
seduced  her,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  speak 
with  him  a  little  distance  from  the  town. 
The  sailor,  conceiving  it  might  be  some¬ 
thing  to  his  advantage,  followed  immedi¬ 
ately.  Spatolino  conducted  him  a  little 
beyond  the  gate  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
giving  him  two  thrusts  of  his  stiletto  in 
his  heart,  cut  off  his  ears  and  nose,  to 
carry  them  as  a  present  to  his  wife,  and 
then  departed  immediately  for  Sonnino. 
On  his  arrival,  he  proceeded  to  seek  Mary 
and  his  band.  After  the  usual  saluta¬ 
tions,  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  small 
bundle  containing  the  nose  and  ears  of  the 
sailor,  and,  presenting  them  to  his  wife, 
said,  44  From  this  you  may  judge  my  af¬ 
fection.  I  was  desirous  of  avenging  your 
wrongs,  and  have  done  so  by  killing  your 
seducer.  Here  are  the  pledges  of  it, 
which  you  should  keep,  in  order  to  re¬ 
mind  you  of  the  betrayer,  and  as  a  guard 
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against  future  temptation.  You  cannot 
mistrust  me,  when  I  promise  ever  to  af¬ 
ford  you  proofs  of  true  attachment,  and  I 
hope  you  will  be  faithful  to  me  i”  After 
this  they  embraced  affectionately,  and 
swore  to  each  other  eternal  fidelity.  Nor 
is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  have  kept  his 
word  more  scrupulously  towards  his  wife. 
The  following  day  Spatolino  departed  at 
the  head  of  his  band,  which  was  composed 
of  eighteen  persons,  himself  and  wife  in¬ 
cluded,  and  proceeded  to  the  vicinity  of 
Portatta,  near  the  main  road  leading  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  which  at  that  time  was 
much  frequented  by  the  French  of  every 
rank  and  condition,  who  proceeded  under 
orders  between  these  two  places.  Towards 
night,  Spatolino  placed  himself  and  com¬ 
rades  in  ambush  on  the  high  road,  intend¬ 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  a  military  body 
of  which  he  had  information.  Ere  long 
a  sound  of  horses  was  heard  ;  they  were 
immediately  on  the  alert,  and  succeeded 
in  arresting  a  French  escort  of  seven 
soldiers  on  foot,  and  the  same  number  on 
horseback,  conducting  the  baggage-wag¬ 
on  of  a  French  colonel  of  the  line.  It 
contained  all  his  effects,  and  money  to  a 
large  amount.  Upon  the  first  fire  of  Spa- 
tolino’s  band,  five  of  the  soldiers  were 
killed,  and  three  desperately  wounded ;  he 
then  threw  himself  amongst  the  others, 
who  were  placed  on  the  defence,  and  who 
had  expended  their  fire  without  hurting  a 
single  individual  of  the  band.  Spatolino, 
with  his  pistols,  killed  two,  and  a  few 
moments  saw  him  and  his  band  masters 
of  the  field.  Spatolino  ordered  his  men  to 
strip  the  dead,  and  placing  every  thing  in 
the  wagon,  after  digging  a  pit  for  the 
bodies,  they  retired  to  a  cave  in  a  wood 
near  the  road,  where  the  booty  was  equally 
divided.  He  took  himself  two  of  the  best 
horses,  and  armed  and  equipped  his  band 
in  a  superior  manner.  He  also  presented 
to  his  wife  a  part  of  the  spoil,  she  having 
been  armed  in  the  action,  performing  the 
duty  of  a  sentinel  on  the  highway  in  ad¬ 
vance  about  half  a  mile  off,  to  give  notice, 
in  case  of  an  overwhelming  force  appear¬ 
ing.  Spatolino,  having  made  a  fair  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  spoil  to  raise  the  courage  of 
his  companions,  sent  all  his  own  money 
to  his  parents,  informing  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  for  the  future  they  should  be 
released  from  misery,  as  he  would  ever 
bear  in  mind  the  beings  who  gave  him 
birth. — New  Monthly  Magazine. 


AN  UNINSURABLE  RISK. 

A  bookseller  opened  a  shop  on  the  coast, 

(I’d  rather  not  mention  the  spot,) 

Where  gentlemen  lounged  o’er  the  Herald  and 
Post, 

And  ladies  read  Byron  and  Scott. 


Much  personal  memoir,  too,  shone  on  the  shelves. 
Which  boasted  a  whimsical  olio  ; 

Decorum  sang  small,  in  octavoes  and  twelves. 
And  scandal  in  quarto  and  folio. 

The  bookseller,  prudently  aiming  to  set 
Th’  ignipotent  god  at  defiance, 

To  open  a  policy  vainly  essay’d 
At  the  Albion,  the  Hope,  and  Alliance. 

“  My  friend,  yonr  abortive  attempt  prithee 
stop,” 

Quoth  Jekyll,  intent  on  a  joke, 

“  How  can  you  expect  to  insure,  while  your  shop 
Is  rolling  out  volumes  of  smoke  ?” 

Ibid . 


LONDON  NEWSPAPERS. 

On  few  subjects  are  the  public  under 
more  misapprehension  than  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  and  relative  circulation  of  several 
portions  of  the  London  daily  press.  The 
greater  part  of  the  people  would  startle  were 
they  told  that  The  Times  circulates  pro¬ 
bably  under  7,000  a  day  on  an  average  ; 
the  paper  is  seen,  as  one  may  say,  in 
every  pot-house  in  London,  and  all  over 
the  country ;  and  yet  this  is  all  its 
number. 

The  property  of  a  paper  is  a  matter  of 
Which  most  people  have  a  very  vague  and 
imperfect  knowledge.  I  believe  I  am 
very  near  the  truth  when  I  state  the  gross 
proceeds  of  The  Times  at  45,000/,  a  year. 
The  present  proprietor  of  The  Morning 
Chronicle  gave  for  it,  I  believe,  40,000/. 
The  absolute  property  of  The  Courier, 
according  to  the  current  rate  of  its  shares, 
is  between  90,000/.  and  100,000/.  Esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  The  Globe  on  the 
same  scale,  the  absolute  property  of  it  is 
probably  somewhere  about  35,000/.  The 
profits  of  a  paper  arise  almost  entirely  out 
of  its  advertisements,  and  hence  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  value  between  the  two  last,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  circulation  is  so  nearly 
equal.  A  newspaper  gets  its  advertise¬ 
ments  by  degrees,  and,  as  it  is  supposed 
by  the  public,  its  numbers  increase  ;  but 
it  retains  them  long  after  the  cause  by 
which  they  were  acquired  has  vanished. 
It  is  thus  that  The  Courier,  which  got  its 
advertisements  when  it  basked  in  all  the 
sunshine  of  ministerial  patronage,  retains 
these  when  its  numbers  are  reduced  by 
one-half,  and  the  countenance  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  no  longer  held  out  to  it. 

These,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  the  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  newspaper 
speculation  :  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
lottery,  there  are  more  blanks  than  prizes. 
Mr.  Murray,  after  having  expended  up¬ 
wards  of  10,000/  on  his  Representative, 
sold  it  to  the  proprietors  of  The  New 
Times  for  about  G‘00/. :  and  The  British 
Press,  after  having  ruined  I  know  not 
how  many  capitalists,  was  sold  to  the 
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same  concern  for,  I  believe,  a  considerably 
smaller  sum. — London  ^Magazine. 


MADEMOISELLE  CUVIER. 

Mademoiselle  Cuvier,  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  died  a  short 
time  since  at  Paris.  There  has  seldom 
been  any  instance  where  the  strongest  be¬ 
nevolence  was  so  closely  united  to  the 
charms  of  intellect.  She  possessed  a  rare 
mixture  of  elevation  of  mind  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  character — of  strength  and  equa¬ 
nimity — sweetness  and  simplicity.  It 
was  truly  gratifying  to  witness  her  wor¬ 
ship,  or  rather  superstition,  for  truth, 
and  to  watch  the  avidity  with  which  she 
used  to  seize  and  illustrate  whatever  she 
thought  likely  to  remove  ignorance,  or 
promote  the  cause  of  virtue  and  freedom. 
The  circumstances  which  attended  the 
death  of  this  amiable  creature,  have,  if 
possible,  greatly  augmented  the  grief  of 
her  family  and  friends.  The  day  of  her 
nuptials  was  fixed,  and  she  was  to  be 
united  to  a  man  of  her  own  choice,  and 
everything  was  prepared  for  the  ceremony. 
Being  suddenly  afflicted  by  rapid  symp¬ 
toms  of  consumption,  all  hopes  of  her 
recovery  soon  vanished.  Notwithstanding, 
the  ball  dresses,  veils,  and  shawls,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  sent  home  to  the  unhappy 
parents,  who  dared  not  refuse  them,  lest 
they  should  themselves  be  accused  of 
giving  way  to  despair.  This  mixture  of 
preparations  for  rejoicing,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  death,  formed  a  picture  the 
most  melancholy  and  pathetic.  When 
the  fatal  moment  arrived,  her  family  and 
many  friends  surrounded  the  dying  couch 
in  mournful  silence.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  all  that  is  distinguished  for 
rank  and  fortune  at  Paris  ;  a  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  church  read  the  service 
for  the  dead,  and  a  funeral  sermon.  A 
number  of  young  females  whom  she  had 
formed  for  succouring  the  poor,  were 
ranged  round  the  bier,  dressed  in  white, 
and  followed  to  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  where  ill.  Salvandy,  one  of  her 
friends,  undertook  to  deliver  the  final 
eulogy,  which  it  is  usual  in  France  to 
pronounce  on  departed  worth. — Monthly 
Magazine . — Letter  from  Paris. 


HOW  TO  LOSE  TIME. 

Few  men  need  complain  of  the  want  of 
time,  if  they  are  not  conscious  of  a  want 
of  power,  or  of  desire  to  ennoble  and 
enjoy  it.  Perhaps  you  are  a  man  of  ge¬ 
nius  yourself,  gentle  reader,  and  though 
not  absolutely,  like  Sir  Walter,  a  witch, 
warlock,  or  wizard,  still  a  poet — a  maker 
— a  creator.  Think,  then,  how  many 


hours  on  hours  you  have  lost,  lying 
asleep  so  profoundly, 

“  That  the  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing 
horn,  • 

No  more  could  rouse  you  from  your  lazy  bed.” 

How  many  more  have  you,  not  absolutely 
lost,  but  to  a  certain  extent  abused,  at 
breakfast — sip,  sipping  away  at  unne¬ 
cessary  cups  of  sirupy  tea,  or  gob,  gob¬ 
bling  away  at  jam-buttered  rolls,  for  which 
nature  never  called — or  u  to  party  giving 
up  what  was  meant  for  mankind*’ — for¬ 
getting  the  loss  of  Time  in  the  Times, 
and,  after  a  long,  blank,  brown,  and  blue 
study,  leaving  behind  you  a  most  miser¬ 
able  chronicle  indeed  !  Then  think — O 
think — on  all  your  aimless  forenoon  saun- 
terings — round  and  round  about  the  pre¬ 
mises— up  and  down  the  avenue — then 
info  the  garden  on  tiptoe — in  and  out 
among  the  neat  squares  of  onion-beds — 
now  humming  a  tune  by  the  brink  of 
abysses  of  mould,  like  trenches  dug  for 
the  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  where  the 
tender  celery  is  laid — now  down  to  the 
river-side  to  try  a  little  angling,  though 
you  well  know  there  is  nothing  to  be  had 
but  Pars— now  into  a  field  of  turnips, 
without  your  double-barreled  Joe  Man- 
ton,  (at  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  to  be  repaired,) 
to  see  Ponto  point  a  place  where  once  a 
partridge  had  pruned  himself — now  home 
again,  at  the  waving  of  John’s  red  sleeve, 
to  receive  a  coach-full  of  country  cousins, 
come  in  the  capacity  of  forenoon  callers — • 
endless  talkers  all — sharp  and  blunt  noses 
alike — and  grinning  voraciously  in  hopes 
of  a  lunch — now  away  to  dress  for  dinner, 
which  will  not  be  for  two  long,  long  hotus 
to  come — now  dozing,  or  daized  on  the 
drawing-room  sofa,  wondering  if  the  bell 
is  ever  to  be  rung — now  grimly  gazing 
on  a  bit  of  bloody  beef  which  your  impa¬ 
tience  has  forced  the  blaspheming  cook  to 
draw  from  the  spit  ere  the  outer  folds  of 
fat  were  well  melted  at  the  fire — no\V, 
after  a  disappointed  dinner,  discovering 
that  the  old  port  is  corked,  and  the  fil¬ 
berts  all  pluffing  with  bitter  snuff,  except 
such  as  enclose  a  worm — now  an  unwhole¬ 
some  sleep  of  interrupted  snores,  your 
bobbing  head  ever  and  anon  smiting  your 
breast-bone — now  burnt-beans  palmed  off 
on  the  family  for  Turkish  coffee — now  a 
game  at  cards,  with  a  dead  partner,  and 
the  ace  of  spades  missing — now  no  supper 
— you  have  no  appetite  for  supper — and 
now  into  bed  tumbles  the  son  of  Genius, 
complaining  to  the  moon  of  the  shortness 
of  human  life,  and  the  fleetness  of  time  ! 

Blackwood' s  Magazine . 
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SLEEPING  AFTER  DINNER. 

Mr.  Fox  at  St.  Ann’s  Hill  was,  for  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  in  the  habit  (never 
interfered  with  by  his  friends)  of  dosing 
for  a  few  minutes  after  dinner ;  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion,  unconsciously  yielding 
to  the  influence  of  custom,  I  perceived 
that  Mr.  Garrow,  who  was  the  chief 
talker  (Parr  was  in  his  smoking  orgasm.) 
began  to  feel  embarrassed  at  Mr.  Fox’s 
non-attention ;  and  I,  therefore,  made 
signs  to  Mr.  Fox,  by  wiping  my  fingers 
to  my  eyes,  and  looking  expressively  at 
Garrow.  Mr.  Fox,  the  most  truly  polite 
man  in  the  world,  immediately  endea¬ 
voured  to  rouse  himself — but  in  vain  ; 
Nature  would  have  her  way.  Garrow 
soon  saw  the  struggle,  and  adroitly  feign¬ 
ed  sleep  himself.  Mr.  Fox  was  regener¬ 
ated  in  ten  minutes  —  apologized — and 
made  the  evening  delightful — - Senatorial 
Reminiscenses. —  The  Inspector. 


Elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

NEW  WORKS. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CANONGATE. 

The  Two  Drovers. 

(  Concluded  from  page  289 .) 

[Our  readers  must  have  missed,  and  probably 
with  some  regret,  the  conclusion  of  the  above 
story,  as  promised  for  insertion  in  our  last  Num¬ 
ber;  and  unaccustomed  as  we  are  to  an  inten¬ 
tional  discrepancy  of  this  sort,  (for  such  was  the 
above,)  we  shall  consider  ourselves  justified  in 
briefly  stating  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  irregularity.  VVe  are  not  disposed  to 
enter  into  the  tilts  of  rival  journalists,  some  of 
whom,  in  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  may  have 
perhaps  been  rather  more  enterprisiug  than  the 
subject  warranted.*  Nevertheless,  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  please  the  public,  as  in  other  races,  the 
youngest  are  often  the  fleetest.  In  the  present 
case,  the  appetite  of  the  public  had  been  ivhetted 
with  “  reiterated  advertisement:”  and  one  of 
our  contemporaries,  with  more  playfulness  than 
truth,  had  compared  his  priority  to  that  of  Fine- 
ear  inihe  fairytale.  But  his  talisman  failed, 
and  a  young  rival  outstripped  him;  and  from 
this  quarter  we  were  induced  to  copy  the  first 
portion  of  the  tale  of  The  Two  Drovers,  upon 
the  editor’s  assurance  of  his  own  honesty  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  precedence,  and  which  assurance 
we  are  still  unwilling  to  question  :  although, 
were  we  to  do  so,  ours  would  not  be  a  solitary 
specimen  of  such  ingratitude..!  On  the  day  of 
our  publishing  the  first  portion,  we  received  a 
notice  to  desist  from  its  continuance. — full  of 
the  causticity  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  and  with  whom,  for  the  credit  of 
the  south,  we  hope  the  measure  originated.  We 
next  resolved  to  suspend  the  conclusion  ;  since 
the  brutum  fulmen  became  louder  and  louder 
still,  in  an  advertisement  actively  inserted  in 

*  We  remember  the  proverb,  “Honouramong 
thieves.” 

f  But  we  cannot  so  far  forget  our  country  as 
to  be  indifferent  to  them. — See  a  passage  in  the 
Two  Drovers. 


the  London  newspapers.  To  make  short  of  what 
is  and  ought  to  be  but  a  trifling  affair,  we 
have  abridged  the  whole  story,  and  accordingly 
now  present  the  conclusion  to  our  readers, 
though  certainly  not  in  the  promised  state  ;  how 
far  we  have  exculpated  ourselves,  is  for  our  pa¬ 
trons  to  determine. — A  few  words  at  parting,  on 
the  policy  of  the  above  conduct.  VVe  need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  advantages  which  publishers 
(and,  to  some  extent,  authors)  derive  from  por¬ 
tions  of  their  works  appearing  in  periodical  jour¬ 
nals.  The  benefit  is  not  reciprocal,  but  largely 
on  their  side,  if  they  consider  how  many  columns 
of  advertisement  duty  they  thereby  avoid.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  first  edition  of  any  work 
by  such  a  master-spirit  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
consumed  in  a  few  days  by  the  circulating  libra¬ 
ries  and  reading  societies  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
how  many  thousands  would  neither  have  seen 
nor  heard  of  his  most  successful  works,  had  not 
the  gusto  been  previously  created  by  the  cadu- 
cei  of  these  literary  Mercuries.  Again,  sift  any 
one  of  them,  with  higher  pretensions  to  origina¬ 
lity  than  our  economical  sheet  will  admit  of,  and 
you  shall  And  it,  in  quantity ,  at  least,  to  re¬ 
semble  Gratiano’s  three  grains.  But  we  are  not 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  scheme,  for  with 
Johnson  we  say,  “  Quotation,  sir  (Walter),  is  a 
good  thing,”  in  the  hope  of  hearing  our  readers 
reply,  “  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons 
peas.” — Ed.] 

Some  words  passed  after  the  departure, 
of  Robin  Oig,  between  the  bailiff,  and 
Harry  Wakefield,  who  was  now  not  in¬ 
disposed  to  defend  Robin  Oig’s  reputation. 
But  Dame  Heskett  prevented  this  second 
quarrel  by  her  peremptory  interference. 
The  conversation  turned  on  the  expected 
markets,  and  the  prices  from  different  parts 
of  Scotland  and  England,  and  Harry 
Wakefield  found  a  chap  for  a  part  of  his 
drove,  and  at  a  considerable  profit ;  an 
event  more  than  sufficient  to  blot  out  all 
remembrances  of  the  past  scuffle.  But 
there  remained  one  from  whose  mind  that 
recollection  could  not  have  been  wiped 
by  possession  of  every  head  of  cattle  be¬ 
twixt  Esk  and  Eden. 

This  was  Robin  Oig  M‘Combich. — ■ 
“  That  I  should  have  had  no  weapon,” 
he  said,  “  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  !— -Blighted  be  the  tongue  that  bids 
the  Highlander  part  with  the  dirk — the 
dirk— ha!  the  English  blood! — My 
muhme’s  word — when  did  her  word  fall 
to  the  ground  ?” 

Robin  now  turned  the  light  foot  of  his 
country  towards  the  wilds,  through  which, 
by  Mr.  Ireby’s  report,  Morrison  was  ad¬ 
vancing.  His  mind  was  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  sense  of  injury  the  treasured  ideas 
of  self-importance  and  self-opinion — of 
ideal  birth  and  quality,  had  become  more 
precious  to  him,  (like  the  hoard  to  the 
miser,)  because  he  could  only  enjoy  them 
in  secret.  But  insulted,  abused,  and 
beaten,  he  was  no  longer  worthy,  in  his 
own  opinion,  of  the  name  he  bore,  or  the 
lineage  which  he  belonged  to — -nothing 
was  left  to  him — but  revenge. 

When  Robin  Oig  left  the  door  of  the 
ale-house,  seven  or  eight  English  miles 
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at  least  lay  betwixt  him  and  Morrison, 
whose  advance  was  limited  by  the  sluggish 
pace  of  his  cattle.  And  now  the  distant 
lowing  of  Morrison’s  cattle  is  heard  ;  and 
now  he  meets  them — passes  them,  and 
stops  their  conductor. 

44  May  good  betide  us,”  said  the  South- 
lander — 44  Is  this  you,  Robin  M4Com- 
bich,  or  your  wraith  ?” 

44  It  is  Robin  Oig  M4Combich,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Highlander, 44  and  it  is  not. — 
But  never  mind  that,  give  me  pack  my 
dirk,  Hugh  Morrison,  or  there  will  be 
words  petween  us.” 

44  There  it  is  for  you  then,  since  less 
wunna  serve. 

44  Cot  speed  you,  Hughie,  and  send  you 
good  marcats.  Ye  winna  meet  with  Ro¬ 
bin  Oig  again  either  at  tryste  or  fair.” 

So  saying,  he  shook  hastily  ihe  hand 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  set  out  in  the 
direction  fiom  which  he  had  advanced. 

Long  ere  the  morning  dawned,  the 
catastrophe  of  our  tale  had  taken  place. 
It  was  two  hours  after  the  affray  when 
Robin  Oig  returned  to  Heskett’s  inn. 
There  was  Harry  Wakefield,  who  amidst 
a  grinning  group  of  smockfrocks,  hob¬ 
nailed  shoes,  and  jolly  English  physiog¬ 
nomies,  was  trolling  forth  an  old  ditty, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  high  and 
stern  voice,  saying  44  Harry  Waakfelt — if 
you  be  a  man,  stand  up  !” 

44  Harry  Waakfelt,”  repeated  the  same 
ominous  summons,  stand  up,  if  you  be  a 
man  !” 

44  I  will  stand  up  with  all  my  heart, 
Robin,  my  boy,  but  it  shall  be  to  shake 
hands  with  you,  and  drink  down  all  un¬ 
kindness. 

44  ’Tis  not  thy  fault,  man,  that,  not 
having  the  luck  to  be  an  Englishman, 
thou  canst  not  fight  more  than  a  school- 
girh” 

44  I  can  fight,”  answered  Robin  Oig, 
sternly,  but  calmly,  44  and  you  shall 
know  it.  You,  Harry  Waakfelt,  showed 
me  to-day  how  the  Saxon  churls  fight — I 
show  you  now  how  the  Highland  Dun- 
niewassal  fights.” 

He  then  plunged  the  dagger,  which  he 
suddenly  displayed,  into  the  broad  breast 
of  the  English  yeoman,  with  such  fatal 
certainty  and  force,  that  the  hilt  made  a 
hollow  sound  against  the  breast  bone, 
and  the  double-edged  point  split  the 
very  heart  of  his  victim.  Harry  Wake¬ 
field  fell,  and  expired  with  a  single 
groan. 

Robin  next  offered  the  bloody  poniard 
to  the  bailiff's  throat. 

44  It  were  very  just  to  lay  you  beside 
him,”  he  said,  44  but  the  blood  of  a  base 
pick-thank  shall  never  mix  on  my  father’s 
dirk,  with  that  of  a  brave  man.” 
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As  he  spoke,  he  threw  the  fatal  wea¬ 
pon  into  the  blazing  turf-fire. 

44  There,”  he  said,  44  take  me  who 
likes — and  let  fire  cleanse  blood  if  it  can.” 

The  pause  still  continuing,  Robin  Oig 
asked  for  a  peace-officer,  and  a  consta¬ 
ble  having  stepped  out,  he  surrendered 
himself. 

44  A  bloody  night’s  work  you  have 
made  of  it,”  said  the  constable. 

44  Your  own  fault,”  said  the  High¬ 
lander.  44  Had  you  kept  his  hands  off 
me  twa  hours  since,  he  would  have  been 
now  as  well  and  merry  as  he  was  twa 
minutes  since.” 

44  It  must  be  sorely  answered,”  said 
the  peace-officer. 

44  Never  you  mind  that — death  pays  all 
debts  ;  it  will  pay  that  too.” 

The  constable,  with  assistance,  pro¬ 
cured  horses  to  guard  the  prisoner  to 
Carlisle,  to  abide  his  doom  at  the  next 
assizes.  While  the  e3cort  was  preparing, 
the  prisoner,  before  he  was  carried  from 
the  fatal  apartment,  desired  to  look  at  the 
dead  body,  which,  had  been  deposited 
upon  the  large  table,  (at  the  head  of 
which  Harry  Wakefield  had  just  pre¬ 
sided)  until  the  surgeons  should  examine 
the  wound.  The  face  of  the  corpse  was 
decently  covered  with  a  napkin.  Robin 
Oig  removed  the  cloth,  and  gazed  on  the 
lifeless  visage.  While  those  present  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  wound,  which  had  so 
lately  flooded  the  apartment  with  gore, 
would  send  forth  fresh  streams  at  the 
touch  of  the  homicide,  Robin  Oig  re¬ 
placed  the  covering,  with  the  brief  excla¬ 
mation,  44  He  was  a  pretty  man  !” 

My  story  is  nearly  ended.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  Highlander  stood  his  trial  at 
Carlisle.  I  was  myself  present.  The 
facts  of  the  case  were  proved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  I  have  related  them ;  and  whatever 
might  be  at  first  the  prejudice  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  against  a  crime  so  un-English  as 
that  of  assassination  from  revenge,  yet 
when  the  national  prejudices  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  been  explained,  which  made 
him  consider  himself  as  stained  with  in¬ 
delible  dishonour,  the  generosity  of  the 
English  audience  was  inclined  to  regard 
his  crime  as  the  aberration  of  a  false  idea 
of  honour,  rather  than  as  flowing  from  a 
heart  naturally  savage,  or  habitually  vi¬ 
cious.  I  shall  never  forget  the  charge 
of  the  tenerable  judge  to  the  jury. 

44  We  have  had,”  he  said,  44  in  the 
previous  part  of  our  duty,  (alluding  to 
some  former  trials,)  to  discuss  crimes 
which  infer  disgust  and  abhorrence,  while 
they  call  down  the  well-merited  vengeance 
of  the  law.  It  is  now  our  still  more  me¬ 
lancholy  duty  to  apply  its  salutary,  though 
severe  enactments  to  a  case  of  a  very  sin- 
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gular  character,  in  which  the  crime  (for  a 
crime  it  is,  and  a  deep  one)  arose  less  out 
of  the  malevolence  of  the  heart,  than  the 
error  of  the  understanding — less  from  any 
idea  of  committing  wrong,  than  from  an 
unhappily  perverted  notion  of  that  which 
is  right.  Here  we  have  two  men,  highly 
esteemed,  it  has  been  stated,  in  their  rank 
of  life,  and  attached,  it  seems,  to  each 
other  as  friends,  one  of  whose  lives  has 
been  already  sacrificed  to  a  punctilio,  and 
the  other  is  about  to  prove  the  vengeance 
of  the  offended  laws  ;  and  yet  both  may 
claim  our  commiseration  at  least,  as  men 
acting  in  ignorance  of  each  other’s  national 
prejudices,  and  unhappily  misguided  ra¬ 
ther  than  voluntarily  erring  from  the  path 
of  right  conduct. 

In  the  original  cause  of  the  misunder¬ 
standing,  we  must  in  justice  give  the  right 
to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  had  ac¬ 
quired  possession  of  the  enclosure,  by 
a  legal  contract  with  the  proprietor,  and 
yet,  when  accosted  with  galling  reproaches 
he  offered  to  yield  up  half  his  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  his  amicable  proposal  was  re¬ 
jected  with  scorn.  Then  follows  the 
scene  at  Mr.  Heskett  the  publican’s,  and 
you  will  observe  how  the  stranger  was 
treated  by  the  deceased,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  observe,  by  those  around,  who  seem  to 
have  urged  him  in  a  manner  which  was 
aggravating  in  the  highest  degree. 

44  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  was  with 
some  impatience  that  I  heard  my  learned 
brother,  who  opened  the  case  for  the 
crown,  give  an  unfavourable  turn  to  the 
prisoner’s  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He 
said  the  prisoner  was  afraid  to  encounter 
his  antagonist  in  fair  fight,  or  to  submit 
to  the  laws  of  the  ring  ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  like  a  cowardly  Italian,  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  his  fatal  stiletto,  to  murder  the 
man  whom  he  dared  not  meet  in  manly 
encounter.  I  observed  the  prisoner  shrink 
from  this  part  of  the  accusation  with  the 
abhorrence  natural  to  a  brave  man  ;  and 
as  I  would  wish  to  make  my  words  im¬ 
pressive,  when  I  point  his  real  crime,  I 
must  secure  his  opinion  of  my  impar¬ 
tiality,  by  rebutting  every  thing  that 
seems  to  me  a  false  accusation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner  is  a  man 
of  resolution — too  much  resolution  ;  I 
wish  to  heaven  that  he  had  less,  or  rather 
that  he  had  had  a  better  education  to  re¬ 
gulate  it. 

*  *  *  * 

44  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  pinch 
of  the  case  lies  in  the  interval  of  two  hours 
betwixt  the  injury  and  the  fatal  retalia¬ 
tion.  In  the  heat  of  affray  and  chaude 
melee ,  law,  compassionating  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  humanity,  makes  allowance  for 
the  passions  which  rule  such  a  stormy 


moment — But  the  time  necessary  to  walk 
twelve  miles,  however  speedily  perform¬ 
ed,  was  an  interval  sufficient  for  the  pri¬ 
soner  to  have  recollected  himself;  and  the 
violence  and  deliberate  determination 
with  which  he  carried  his  purpose  into 
effect,  could  neither  be  induced  by  anger, 
nor  fear.  It  was  the  purpose  and  the  act 
of  pre-determined  revenge,  for  which  law 
neither  can,  will,  nor  ought  to  have 
sympathy. 

*  *  *  * 

The  law  says  to  the  subjects,  with  a  voice 
only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Deity,  4  Ven¬ 
geance  is  mine.’  The  instant  that  there  is 
time  for  passion  to  cool,  and  reason  to  in¬ 
terpose,  an  injured  party  must  become 
aware,  that  the  law  assumes  the  exclusive 
cognizance  of  the  right  and  wrong  be¬ 
twixt  the  parties,  and  opposes  her  inviola¬ 
ble  buckler  to  every  attempt  of  the  private 
party  to  right  himself.  I  repeat,  that  this 
unhappy  man  ought  personally  to  be  the 
object  rather  of  our  pity  than  our  abhor¬ 
rence,  for  he  failed  in  his  ignorance,  and 
from  mistaken  notions  of  honour.  But 
his  crime  is  not  the  less  that  of  murder, 
gentlemen,  and,  in  your  high  and  impor¬ 
tant  office,  it  is  your  duty  so  to  find. 
Englishmen  have  their  angry  passions  as 
well  as  Scots  ;  and  should  this  man’s 
action  remain  unpunished,  you  may  un¬ 
sheath,  under  various  pretences,  a  thou¬ 
sand  daggers  betwixt  the  Land’s-end  and 
the  Orkneys.” 

The  venerable  judge  thus  ended  what, 
to  judge  by  his  emotion  and  tears,  was 
really  a  painful  task.  The  jury,  accord¬ 
ingly  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty;  and 
Robin  Oig  M-Combich,  alias  M4Gregor, 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed 
accordingly.  He  met  his  fate  with  firm¬ 
ness,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
sentence.  But  he  repelled  indignantly 
the  observations  of  those  who  accused 
him  of  attacking  an  unarmed  man. 
44  I  give  a  life  for  the  life  I  took,”  he 
said,  44  and  what  can  I  do  more  ?” 


A  PERSIAN  FABLE. 

A  little  particle  of  rain, 

That  from  a  passing  cloud  descended, 
Was  heard  thus  idly  to  complain  : — 

“  My  brief  existence  now  is  ended, 
Outcast  alike  of  earth  and  sky, 

Useless  to  live,  unknown  to  die.” 

It  chanced  to  fall  into  the  sea. 

And  there  an  open  shell  received  it ; 

And,  after  years,  how  rich  was  he, 

Who  from  its  prison-house  relieved  it : 
The  drop  of  rain  has  formed  a  gem. 

To  deck  a  monarch’s  diadem.  Amulet. 
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■  l  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.’' — Wutton . 


NEW  HEADING. 

A  witty  wight,  on  seeing  the  following 
line  in  our  last, 

Necessitas  non  habet  legem, 
supplied  this  new  reading, 

Necessity  without  a  ley  to  stand  upon. 


O.  P.  RIOTS. 

f‘  What  is  doing  to-night?”  asked 
Kemble,  of  one  of  the  ballet-masters  ; 
“  Oh  pis  (O  P)  toujours,  Monsieur,” 
was  the  reply. 


A  CURIOUS  FACT. 

An  absent  man,  whose  heart  can  seldom 
resist  the  importunities  of  beggars,  was,  a 
few  mornings  since,  followed  by  a  hungry 
half-starved  dog,  when  he  inadvertently 
took  from  his  pocket  a  penny,  wrhich  he 
was  just  about  to  give  to  the  four-footed 
wanderer,  when  he  perceived  his  mistake. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  above 
individual  had,  on  neatly  the  precise  spot, 
on  the  previous  night,  assisted  one  of  his 
fellow  creatures  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  in  which  he  was  about  to  relieve  the 
quadruped.  The  Editor  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  will  be  happy  to  substantiate  this 
fact  to  such  as  may  be  disposed  to  doubt 
its  authenticity: — u  if  it  be  madness, 
there’s  method  in  it.” 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Seventeen  hundred  individuals  a  year, 
for  the  last  seven  years,  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  for  poaching. — Report  Prison 
Discip.  Society. 

Crime  is  a  curse  only  to  the  period  in 
which  it  is  successful ;  but  virtue,  whe¬ 
ther  fortunate  or  otherwise,  blesses  not 
only  its  own  age,  but  remotest  posterity, 
and  is  as  beneficial  by  its  example,  as  by 
its  immediate  effects. 

At  the  late  Doncaster  races,  there  were 
30,000  persons  well  clothed,  and  appa¬ 
rently  well  fed  and  happy.  2,000/.  were 
taken  at  the  grand  stand  for  admission. 

Mr.  Kean  is  to  receive,  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  season,  fifty  pounds  for  each  night’s 
performance  —  the  yearly  income  of  a 
curate ! 

Singing  Non  Nobis  Domine  after  din¬ 
ner  is  a  very  foolish  custom.  People  in 
England  pay  10,000/.  a  year  for  non 
nobis.  Rather  sing  Dr.  Kitchener’s  Uni¬ 
versal  Prayer  and  the  English  grace.  The 
common  people  of  every  country  under¬ 
stand  only  their  native  tongue  ;  therefore 
if  you  do  not  understand  them,  you  will 


not  understand  ouch  other.  All  Italian 
music  is  detestable,  and  nothing  like  our 
genuine  native  song.  Weber’s  u  uncon¬ 
catenated  chords”  ought  not  to  be  listened 
to,  while  we  have  such  composers  as  Bra- 
ham  and  Tom  Cooke.  The  national 
songs  oj'  Great  Britain  have  not  sold  so 
well  as  the  Cook's  Oracle.  “  People  like 
what  goes  into  the  mouth  better  than  what 
comes  out  of  it.” — Dr.  Kitchener. 

A  museum,  deanery,  and  a  cattle-mar¬ 
ket  are  building  at  York.  Various  other 
improvements  and  repairs  are  also  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  that  city  ! 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Public  Charities,  the  annual 
sum  of  972, 39ti/.  has  been  bequeathed  by 
pious  donors  to  England  only  !  This  is 
surely  the  promised  land  of  benevolence  ; 
but  in  Salop  only,  there  are  arrears  now 
due  to  the  poor  for  upwards  of  42  years  ! 

M.  La  Combe,  in  his  Picture  of  Lon¬ 
don ,  advises  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
robbed  to  carry  a  brace  of  blunderbusses, 
and  to  put  the  muzzle  of  one  out  of  each 
window,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  robbers. 

The  silly  habit  of  praising  every  thing 
at  a  man’s  table  came  in  for  a  share  of 
the  late  Dr.  Kitchener's  severity.  He  said, 
“  Criticism,  sir,  is  not  a  pastime  ;  it  is  a 
verdict  on  oath  :  the  man  who  does  it  is 
(morally)  sworn  to  perform  his  duty. 
There  is  but  one  character  on  earth,  sir,” 
he  would  add,  “  that  I  detest ;  and  that 
is  the  man  who  praises,  indiscriminately, 
every  dish  that  is  set  before  him.  Once 
I  find  a  fellow  do  that  at  my  table,  and, 
if  he  were  my  brother,  I  never  ask  him  to 
dinner  again.” 

A  daily  literary  journal  has  lately  been 
started  in  Paris,  and  has,  in  less  than 
three  weeks,  above  2,000  subscribers. 

Reviewing ,  as  a  profession  by  which  a 
certain  class  of  men  seek  to  instruct  the 
public,  and  to  support  themselves  credit¬ 
ably  in  the  middle  order,  and  to  keep 
their  children  from  falling,  after  the  de¬ 
cease  of  enlightened  parents,  on  the  parish, 
is  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  many  is  the  once  well-fed  critic 
now  an  hungered _ Blackwood. 

Oranges — It  is  not  perhaps  generally 
known  or  suspected,  that  the  rabbis  of 
the  London  synagogues  are  in  the  habit 
of  affording  both  employment  and  main¬ 
tenance  to  the  poor  of  their  own  persua¬ 
sion,  by  supplying  them  with  oranges  at 
an  almost  nominal  price. — Ibid. 

Noble  Authors. — The  poor  spinsters 
of  the  Minerva  press  can  scarcely  support 
life  by  their  labours,  so  completely  are 
they  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  Lady 
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Charlottes  and  the  Lady  Bettys ;  and  a 
rhyming  peer  is  as  common  as  a  Birming¬ 
ham  button.  It  would  take  ten  Horace 
Walpoles  at  least  to  do  justice  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  authors  of  the  red  book. 

Buying  Books. — Money  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  thing  which  all  men 
love  best ;  and  if  a  man  buys  a  book,  we 
may  safely  infer  he  thinks  well  of  it. 
What  nobody  buys,  then,  we  may  justly 
conclude  is  not  worth  reading. 


On  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire' s  canvas¬ 
sing  for  Mr.  Fox  at  the  Westminster 
Election. 

Array’d  in  matchless  beauty,  Devon’s 
fair 

In  Fox’s  favour  takes  a  zealous  part ; 

But,  oh  !  where’er  the  pilferer  comes  be¬ 
ware. 

She  supplicates  a  vote,  and  steals  a 
heart. 


Lines  sent  by  a  Surgeon ,  with  a  box  of 
ointment ,  to  a  Lady  who  had  an  in¬ 
flamed  eye. 

The  doctor’s  kindest  wishes  e’er  attend 

His  beauteous  patient,  may  he  hope  his 
friend  ; 

And  prays  that  no  corrosive  disappoint¬ 
ment 

May  mar  the  lenient  virtues  of  his  oint¬ 
ment  ; 

Of  which,  a  bit  not  larger  than  a  shot, 

Or  that  more  murd’rous  thing, 44  a  beauty 
spot,” 

Warmed  on  the  finger  by  the  taper’s  ray, 

Smear  o’er  the  eye  affected  twice  a  day. 

Proffer  not  gold — I  swear  by  my  degree, 

From  beauty’s  lily  hand  to  take  no  fee  ; 

No  glittering  trash  be  mine,  I  scorn  such 
pelf. 

The  eye,  when  cured,  will  pay  the  debt 
itself. 


George  III.  is  said  to  have  observed  to 
a  person  who  approached  him  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  personal  restraint,  indispensable 
in  his  situation,  44  Here  you  see  me  check- 
mat  ed .” 


OLD  GRIMALDI. 

The  first  Grimaldi  celebrated  on  the 
stage,  appeared  at  Paris  about  the  year 
1735,  when  his  athletic  force  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  agility  procured  him  the  sobri¬ 
quet  of  4‘  Jambe  de  Fer,”  or  iron-leg. 
In  1742,  when  Mahomet  Effendi,  ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  Porte,  visited  Paris,  he  was 
received  with  the  highest  honour  and  ut¬ 
most  distinction ;  and  the  court  having 
ordered  a  performance  for  the  Turk’s  en¬ 
tertainment,  Grimaldi  was  commanded  to 


exert  himself  to  effect  that  object.  In 
obedience  to  his  directions,  in  making  a 
surprising  leap,  his  foot  actually  struck  a 
lustre,  placed  high  from  the  stage,  and 
one  of  the  glass  drops  was  thrown  in  the 
face  of  the  ambassador.  It  was  then  cus¬ 
tomary  to  demand  some  reward  from  the 
personage  for  whom  the  entertainment 
w  as  prepared,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece,  Grimaldi  waited  upon  the  Mussul¬ 
man  for  the  usual  present.  If  the  Turk 
had  concealed  the  expression  of  his  anger 
at  the  accident,  it  was  not  however  ex¬ 
tinct,  for  on  the  appearance  of  the  buffoon, 
he  directed  him  to  be  seized  by  his  at¬ 
tendants,  and  transported  in  his  theatrical 
costume,  to  bis  residence,  where,  alter 
undergoing  a  severe  bastinado,  the  hapless 
actor  was  thrust  into  the  street,  with  only 
his  pedal  honour  for  his  recompense. 


negroes’  heir  LOO 31. 

Some  years  ago,  the  boiler-men  negroes 
on  Hu cken field  estate  were  overheard  by 
the  book-keeper  discoursing  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  (the  superiority  of  the  whites,)  and 
various  opinions  were  given,  till  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  thus  set  at  rest  by  an  old  Afri¬ 
can  : — 44  When  God  Almighty  make  de 
wrorld,  him  make  two  men,  a  nigger  and 
a  buckra ;  and  him  give  dem  two  box, 
and  him  tell  dem  for  make  dem  choice. 
Nigger,  (nigger  greedy  from  time,)  when 
him  find  one  box  heavy,  him  take  it,  and 
buckra  take  t’other;  when  dem  open  de 
box,  buckra  see  pen,  ink,  and  paper ; 
nigger  box  full  up  with  hoe  and  bill,  and 
hoe  and  bill  for  nigger  till  this  day.” — 
Barclay's  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 


GRATITUDE. 

When  Suffer,  who  had  been  fifty  years 
a  servant  in  the  English  factory  at  Abe- 
sheber,  or  Bushire,  a  Persian  sea-port, 
was  on  his  death-bed,  the  English  doctor 
ordered  him  a  glass  of  wine.  He  at  first 
refused,  saying,  44  1  cannot  take  it ;  it  is 
forbidden  in  the  Koran.”  But  after  a 
few  moments,  he  begged  the  doctor  to 
give  it  him,  saying,  as  he  raised  himself 
in  his  bed,  44  Give  me  the  wine ;  for  it  is 
written  in  the  same  volume,  that  all  you 
unbelievers  will  be  excluded  from  Para¬ 
dise  ;  and  the  experience  of  fifty  years 
teaches  me  to  prefer  your  society  in  the 
other  world,  to  any  place  unto  which  I 
can  be  advanced  with  my  own  country¬ 
men.”  He  died  a  few  hours  after  this 
sally _ Sketches  of  Persia. 
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'I  he  locomotive  facility  with  which  the 
aid  of  our  graphic  department  enables  us 
to  transport  our  readers,  (for  we  have 
already  sent  them  to  Sydney ,)  is  some¬ 
what  singular,  not  to  say  ludicrous ;  and 
would  baffle  the  wand  of  Trismegistus,  or 
the  cap  of  Fortunatus  himself.  Thus, 
during  the  last  six  weeks  we  have  jour¬ 
neyed  from  the  Palace  at  Stockholm  (No. 
277)  to  that  of  Buckingham ,  in  St. 
James's  Park ,  (278  ;)  thence  to  Bram- 
hletye ,  in  the  wilds  of  Sussex ,  (270  ;)  to 
Hamlet's  Garden  at  Elsineur,  ( 280;) 
then  to  the  deserts  of  Africa ,  and  Canter¬ 
bury ',  (281 ;)  in  our  last,  (282,)  we  intro¬ 
duced  our  readers  to  the  palatial  splendour 
of  the  Regent's  Park ;  and  our  present 
visit  is  to  Haddon  Hall ,  in  Derbyshire , 
one  of  the  palaces  of  olden  time,  whose 
stupendous  towers  present  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  the  puny  palace-building  of 
later  days,  and  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
whose  domain  pleasingly  alternates  with 
the  verdant  pride  of  the  Regent’s  Park. 

Haddox  is  situate  about  one  mile 
south-east  of  Bakewell,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  perfect  of  the  old  cas¬ 
tellated  mansions  of  this  country.  It 
stands  on  a  gentle  hill,  in  the  midst  of 

Vol.  X.  Z 


thick  woods  overhanging  the  Wye,  which 
winds  along  the  valley  at  a  great  depth 
beneath.  The  house  consists  of  two 
courts  ;  in  the  centre  building  behind 
which  is  the  great  hall,  with  its  butteries 
and  cellars.  Over  the  door  of  the  great 
porch,  leading  to  the  hall,  are  two  coats 
of  arms  cut  in  stone  ;  the  one  is  those  of 
Vernon,  the  other  of  Fulco  de  Pembridge, 
lord  of  Tong,  in  Shropshire,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heir  married  Sir  Richard  Vernon, 
and  brought  him  a  great  estate.  In  one 
corner  of  the  hall  is  a  staircase,  formed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  leading  to  the  gal¬ 
lery,  about  110  feet  in  length  and  17  in 
width,  tne  floor  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  laid  with  boards  cut  out  of  one  oak, 
which  grew  in  the  park.  In  different 
windows  are  the  arms  of  England  in  the 
garter,  surmounted  with  a  crown  ;  and 
those  of  Rutland  impaling  Vernon  with 
its  quarterings  in  the  garter ;  and  those 
of  Shrewsbury.  In  the  east  window  of 
the  chapel  adjoining  were  portraits  of 
many  of  the  Vernon  family,  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  heads  were  stolen  from 
them.  A  date  of  Milesimo  ccccxxvii.  is 
legible.  In  the  north  window  the  name 
Edwardus  Vernon  and  his  arms  remain  ; 
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and  in  a  south  window  is  Wilhnus  Trus- 
sel.  In  the  chapel  also  stands  a  Roman 
altar,  dug  up  near  Bakewell. 

All  the  rooms  (except  the  gallery)  were 
hung  with  loose  arras,  a  great  part  of 
which  still  remains ;  and  the  doors  were 
concealed  every  where  behind  the  hang¬ 
ings,  so  that  the  tapestry  was  to  he  lifted 
up  to  pass  in  or  out.  The  doors  being 
thus  concealed,  are  of  ill-fashioned  work¬ 
manship  ;  and  wooden  bolts,  rude  bars, 
&c.  are  their  only  fastenings.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  rooms  are  dark  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  ;  yet  this  place  was  for  ages  the 
seat  of  magnificence  and  hospitality.  It 
was  at  length  quitted  by  its  owners,  the 
Dukes  of  Rutland,  for  the  more  splendid 
castle  of  Belvoir,  in  Lincolnshire. 

For  many  generations  Haddon  was  the 
seat  of  the  Vernons,  of  whom  Sir  George, 
the  last  heir  male,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  gained  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Peak,  by  his  generosity  and 
noble  manner  of  Hiring.  His  second 
daughter  and  heir  married  John  Manners, 
second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Rutland, 
which  title  descended  to  their  posterity  in 
164L  For  upwards  of  one  hundred  years 
after  the  marriage,  this  was  the  principal 
residence  of  the  family  ;  and  so  lately  as 
the  time  of  the  first  Duke  of  Rutland,  (so 
created  by  queen  Anne.)  seven  score  ser¬ 
vants  were  maintained,  and  during  twelve 
days  after  Christmas,  the  house  was 
“  kept  open.” 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  the  writer  of  u  The  Mysteries 
of  IJdolpho,”  and  several  other  romances, 
a  tourist,  in  noticing  Haddon  Hall,  (and 
probably  supposing  that  Mrs.  R.  had 
killed  heroes  enough  in  her  time,)  as¬ 
serted  that  it  was  there  that  Mrs.  R. 
acquired  her  taste  for  castle  and  romance, 
and  proceeded  to  lament  that  she  had,  for 
many  years,  fallen  into  a  state  of  insanity, 
and  was  under  confinement  in  Derbyshire. 
Nor  was  the  above  traveller  unsupported 
in  her  statement,  and  some  sympathizing 
poet  apostrophized  Mrs.  R.  in  an  “  Ode 
to  Terror.”  But  the  fair  romance-writer 
smiled  at  their  pity,  and  had  good  sense 
enough  to  refrain  from  writing  in  the 
newspapers  that  she  was  not  insane.  The 
whole  was  a  fiction,  (no  new  trick  for  a 
fireside  tourist,)  for  Mrs.  Radcliffe  had 
never  seen  Haddon  Hall. 

In  the  u  Bijou”  for  1828,  an  elegant 
annual ,  on  the  plan  of  the  German  pocket- 
books,  (to  wThich  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  engraving,)  are  a  few  stanzas  to 
Haddon  Hall,  which  merit  a  place  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Mirror. 


POETICAL  LOVE-LETTER. 

(For  the  Mirror .} 

The  sweeper  of  New  Haven  College,  in  New 
England,  lately  becoming  a  widower,  con¬ 
ceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  relict  of  his 
deceased  Cambridge  brother,  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  strain 

Mistress  A— y. 

To  you  I  fly, 

You  only  can  relieve  me  ; 

To  you  I  turn, 

For  you  I  burn, 

If  you  will  but  believe  me. 

Then,  gentle  dame. 

Admit  my  flame, 

And  grant  me  my  petition  : 

If  you  deny, 

Alas  !  I  die 
In  pitiful  condition. 

Before  the  news 
Of  your  poor  spouse 
Had  reached  our  New  Haven, 

My  dear  wife  dipd. 

Who  w  as  my  bride, 

In  anno  eighty -seven. 

Then  being  free. 

Let’s  both  agree 
To  join  our  hands-— for  I  do 
Boldly  aver 
A  widower 
Is  fittest  for  a  widow. 

You  ipay  be.  sure  ,  \ 

’Tis  not  your  dow’r 
I  make  this  flowing  version ; 

In  those  smooth  lay 3 
I  only  praise 

The  glories  of  your  person. 

For  the  whole  that 
Was  left  to  Mat, 

Fortune  to  me  has  granted 
In  equal  store, 

Nay,  I  have  more. 

What  Mathew  always  wanted. 

No  teeth,  ’tis  true, 

You  have  to  shew  ; 

The  young  think  teeth  inviting — 

But,  silly  youths, 

I  love  those  mouths 
Where  there’s  no  fear  of  biting. 

A  leaky  eye, 

Thai’s  never  dry, 

These  woeful  times  is  fitting ; 

A  wrinkled  face 
Adds  solemn  grace 
To  folks  devout  at  meeting. 

A  furrow’d  brow. 

Where  corn  might  grow. 

Such  fertile  soil  is  seen  iu’t ; 

A  long  hook  nose. 

Though  scorn’d  by  foes. 

For  spectacles  convenient. 

Thus  to  go  on, 

I  could  pen  down 
Your  charms  from  head  to  foot— 
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Set  all  your  glory 
In  verse  he  for  -  you, 

But  I’ve  no  mind  to  do’t. 

Then  haste  away. 

And  make  no  stay, 

For  soon  as  you  come  hither 
We  ll  eat  and  sleep, 

Make  beds  and  sweep, 

And  talk  aud  smoke  together. 

But  if,  my  dear, 

I  must  come  there, 

Tow’rd  Cambridge  strait  I’ll  set  me, 

To  touze  the  hay 
Ou  which  you  lay. 

If,  madam,  you  will  let  me.  B. 

EARLY  RISING. 

C For  the  Mirror.) 

**  Whose  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth, 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes.’* 
Shakspeahe’s  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  tragic  poet,  44  est 
nemo  miser  nisi  comparatus ;”  which,  by 
substituting  one  single  word,  is  exactly 
applicable  to  our  present  subject ;  44  est 
nemo  serus  nisi  comparatus.”  All  early 
rising  is  relative ;  what  is  early  to  one,  is 
late  to  another,  and  vice  versa.  44  The 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,”  says  Steele, 
(Spec.  No.  454.)  44  are  taken  up  in  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  by 
people  as  different  from  each  other  as 
those  who  are  born  in  different  countries. 
Men  of  six  o’clock  give  way  to  those  of 
nine,  they  of  nine  to  the  generation  of 
twelve;  and  they  of  twelve  disappear, 
and  make  room  for  the  fashionable  world, 
who  have  made  two  o’clock  the  noon  of 
the  day.”  Now  since,  of  these  people, 
they  who  rise  at  six  pique  themselves  on 
their  early  rising,  in  reference  to  those 
who  rise  at  nine  ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
on  theirs,  in  reference  to  those  who  rise 
at  twelve  ;  since,  like  Homer’s  genera¬ 
tions,  they  44  successive  rise,”  and  early 
rising  is,  therefore,  as  I  said,  a  phrase 
only  intelligible  by  comparison,  we  must 
(as  theologians  and  politicians  ought 
oftener  to  do)  set  out  by  a  definition  of 
terms.  What  is  early  rising  ?  Is  it  to 
rise 

“  What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails. 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night?” 

44  Patience !”  I  think  I  hear  some  of 
my  fair  readers  exclaim, 44  Is  this  the  early 
rising  this  new  correspondent  of  the 
Mirror  means  to  enforce  ?  Drag  us  from 
our  beds  at  peep  of  day  !  The  visionary 
barbarian  !  Why,  ferocious  as  our  Inno¬ 
vator  is,  he  would  just  as  soon  drag  a 
tigress  from  her’s  !  We  will  not  obey 
this  self-appointed  Dictator !”  Stay, 
gentle  ladies  ;  in  the  first  place  I  am  not 
Z  2 


going  to  enforce  this  or  any  other  hour  ; 
in  the  second  place,  I  am  not  going 
to  enforce  early  rising  at  all. —  Convinced 
you  feel,  with  me,  the  importance  of 
time,  and  your  responsibility  for  its  right 
improvement,  I  leave  it  to  your  con¬ 
sciences  whether  any  part  of  it  should  be 
uselessly  squandered  in  your  beds.  The 
moral  culpability  of  late  rising  is  when 
it  interferes  with  the  necessary  duties  of 
the  day  ;  and  though,  my  fair  readers, 
you  may  in  a  great  measure  claim  exemp¬ 
tion  from  these,  I  would  still,  simply  in 
reference  to  your  health  and  complexions, 
advise  you  not  to  exceed  seven  o’clock. 
But,  to  effect  this,  a  sine  qua  non  is, 
retiring  early,  say  at  eleven — (though 
really  I  am  too  liberal.) — When  people 
were  compelled  to  retire  at  the  sound  of 
the  curfew,  when 

“  The  curfew  toll’d  the  parting  knell  of  day,” 
early  rising  was  a  necessary  consequence, 
as  they  were  earlier  tired  of  their  beds  ; 
and  this  may  account  for  the  singular 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
times  in  this  respect ;  so  that  late  rising, 
though  a  modern  refinement,  is  by  no 
means  exclusively  attributable  to  modern 
luxury  and  indolence,  but  partly  to  a 
change  of  political  enactments,  (you  see, 
ladies,  I  am  giving  you  every  chance.) 

In  the  man  of  business,  late  rising  is 
perfectly  detestable  ;  but  to  him,  instead 
of  the  arguments  of  health  and  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  time,  (or  rather  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  arguments,)  I  would  urge 
the  argumentum  ad  crumenam  ;  which  is 
so  pithily,  however  homelily,  expressed 
in  these  two  proverbs,  which  he  cannot 
be  reminded  of  once  too  often  ; 

“  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

Will  make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.  ’  * 

“  There  are  no  gains  without  pains  ; 

Then  plough  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep.” 

And  a  third  proverb  is  a  compendium  of 
my  advice  to  both  classes  of  readers : 

“  He  who  will  thrive  must  rise  at  five  ; 

He  who  has  thriven  may  sleep  till  seven.” 

So  then  we  have  defined  what  early  rising 
is ;  seven,  to  those  who  have  nothing  to 
do, — as  soon  as  ever  business  calls,  to 
those  who  have.  Was  ever  bed  of  sloth 
more  eloquently  reprobated  than  in  the 
following  lines  from  the  Seasons  ? 

“  Falsely  luxurious  will  not  man  awake, 

Ana,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour, 

To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song  ? 

For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise  ? 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losing  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life. 

Total  extinction  of  tta’  enlighten’d  soul! 

Or  else,  to  feverish  vanity  alive, 
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Wilder’d  and  tossing  through  distemper'd 
dreams? 

Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 
Longer  than  nature  craves,  when  every  Muse 
And  every  blooming  pleasure  wait  without. 

To  bless  the  wildly- devious  morning  walk  ?” 

Exquisite  indeed  !  But  this  too  is  a 
proof  how  nearly  the  sublime  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  are  associated, — “  how  thin  parti¬ 
tions  do  their  bounds  divide for  this 
fine  poetry  is  associated,  in  most  reader’s 
minds,  with  Thomson’s  own  odd  indul¬ 
gence  in  the  u  dead  oblivion.”  He  was 
a  late  riser,  sleeping  often  till  noon  ;  and 
when  once  reproached  for  his  sluggish¬ 
ness,  observed,  that  “  he  felt  so  comfort¬ 
able  he  really  saw  no  motive  for  rising.” 
As  if,  according  to  the  popular  version  of 
the  story,  “  I  am  convinced,  in  theory, 
of  the  advantage  of  early  rising.  Who 
knows  it  not,  but  what  can  Cato  do  ?” 
“  Ay,  he’s  a  good  divine,  you  say,  who 
follows  his  own  teaching ;  don’t  talk  to 
us  of  early  rising  after  this.”  Why  not, 
unless  like  Thomson,  you’re  kept  up  till 
a  very  late  hour  by  business  ?  The  fact 
is  he  did  not 

- “  In  that  gloomy  state  remain 

Longer  than  nature  craves,” 

after  all.  He  had  a  strong  apology  for 
not  rising  early,  in  the  late  hours  of  his 
lying  down.  The  deep  silence  of  the 
night  was  the  time  he  commonly  chose 
for  study ;  and  he  would  often  be 
heard  walking  in  his  library,  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  till  near  morning,  hummingfover 
what  he  was  to  write  out  and  correct 
the  next  day,  and  so,  good  reader,  this 
is  no  argument  against  my  position  ;  but 
observe,  retiring  late  is  no  excuse  for  late 
rising,  unless  business  have  detained  you: 
balls  and  suppers  are  no  apology  for  ha¬ 
bitual  late  rising.  And  now,  my  dearest 
readers,  do  you  spend  the  night  precisely 
as  Thomson  did,  and  I’ll  grant  you  my 
“  letters  patent,  license,  and  protection,” 
to  sleep  till  noon  every  day  of  your  life. 
You  have  only  to  apply  to  me  for  it 
through  u  our  well-beloved”  editor  of  the 
Mirror.  W.  P — m. 


BUNH1LL  FIELDS  BURYING- 
GROUND. 

This  extensive  burial-place  is  part  of 
the  manor  of  Finsbury,  or  Fensbury , 
which  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  by 
its  being  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  1104.  In  the  year  1315,  it  was 
granted  by  Robert  de  Baldock  to  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  London.  Part 
of  it  was,  in  1498,  converted  into  a  large 
field  for  the  use  of  archers  and  other 
military  citizens  to  exercise  in.  This  is 
now  called  The  Artillery  Ground. 


In  the  year  1805,  that  part  of  the 
ground  now  called  Bunhill  (originally 
Bonhill)  Field ,  was  set  apart  as  a  com¬ 
mon  cemetery,  for  the  interment  of  such 
bodies  as  could  not  have  room  in  their 
parochial  burial-grounds  in  that  dreadful 
year  of  pestilence.  However,  not  being 
made  use  of  on  that  occasion,  a  Mr. 
Tindal  took  a  lease  thereof,  and  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  burial-place  for  the  use  of 
Dissenters.  It  was  long  called  Tindal's 
Burial-place.  Over  the  west  gate  of  it 
was  the  following  inscription  : — “  This 
church-yard  was  inclosed  with  a  brick 
wall  at  the  sole  charges  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  Knt.,  Anno  Domini  1665;  and 
afterwards  the  gates  thereof  were  built 
and  finished  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Bloudworth,  Knt.,  Anno  Domini, 
1666.” 

The  fen  or  moor  (in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood),  from  whence  the  name  Moorfields, 
reached  from  London-wall  to  Hoxton ; 
the  southern  part  of  it,  denominated 
Windmill  Hill ,  began  to  be  raised  by 
above  one-lhousand  cart-loads  of  human 
bones,  brought  from  St.  Paul’s  charnel- 
house  in  1549,  which  being  soon  after 
covered  with  street  dirt  from  the  city,  the 
ground  became  so  elevated,  that  three 
windmills  were  erected  on  it;  and  the 
ground  on  the  south  side  being  also  much 
raised,  it  obtained  the  name  of  The 
Upper  Moor  field. 

The  first  monumental  inscription  in 
Bunhill-fields  is,  Grace ,  daughter  of  T. 
Cloudesly ,  of  Leeds.  Feb.  1666. — Mait¬ 
land's  Hist,  of  London,  p.  775. 

Dr.  Goodwin  was  buried  there  in  1679 ; 
Dr.  Owen  in  1683;  and  John  Bun y an 
in  1688. 

Fark-place ,  Highbury  Vale.  J.  H.  B. 


SUPPOSED  ORIGIN  OF  MEZZO- 
TIN  TO.* 

Mezzo-tinto  is  said  to  have  been  first 
invented  by  Prince  Rupert,  about  the  year 
1649 :  going  out  early  one  morning,  dur¬ 
ing  his  retirement  at  Brussels,  he  observed 
the  sentinel,  at  some  distance  from  hig 
post,  very  busy  doing  something  to  his 
piece.  The  prince  asked  the  soldier  what 
he  was  about  ?  He  replied,  the  dew  had 
fallen  in  the  night,  had  made  his  fusil 
rusty,  and  that  he  was  scraping  and  clean¬ 
ing  it.  .The  prince,  looking  at  it,  was 
struck  with  something  like  a  figure  eaten 
into  the  barrel,  with  innumerable  little 
holes,  closed  together,  like  friezed  work 
on  gold  or  silver,  part  of  which  the  fellow 
had  scraped  away.  The  genie  second  en 

*  The  word  mezzc-tinto  is  derived  from  the 
Italian,  meaning  half-painted. 
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experiences  (says  Lord  Orford),  from  so 
trifling  an  accident,  conceived  mezzo-tinto. 
The  prince  concluded,  that  some  contriv¬ 
ance  might  be  found  to  cover  a  brass 
plate  with  such  a  ground  of  fine  pressed 
holes,  which  would  undoubtedly  give 
an  impression  all  black,  and  that,  by 
scraping  away  proper  parts,  the  smooth 
superfices  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  pa¬ 
per  white.  Communicating  his  idea  to 
Wallerant  Vaillant,  a  painter,  they  made 
several  experiments,  and  at  last  invented  a 
steel  roller  with  projecting  points,  or  teeth, 
like  a  file,  which  effectually  produced  the 
black  ground ;  and  which,  being  scraped 
away  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  left  the 
gradations  of  light.  Such  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  mezzo-tinto,  according  to  Lord  Or¬ 
ford,  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  Mr.  Vertue. 

P.  T.  W. 


l\ttvospecttSje  ©leanings. 


[For  the  following  succinct  account  of  the 
Gunpowder  Conspiracy,  our  acknow¬ 
ledgments  are  due  to  the  proprietors 
of  an  elegant  and  interesting  Annual , 
entitled  “  The  Amulet”  for  1828.] 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  “  THE  GUN¬ 
POWDER  PLOT.” 

(  Compiled  from  original  and  unpublished 
documents.) 

Of  all  the  plots  and  conspiracies  that  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  the  Gun¬ 
powder  plot  stands  pre-eminent  in  horror 
and  wickedness. 

The  singular  perseverance  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  so 
early  as  in  Lent  of  the  year  1803,  Robert 
Catesby,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
prime  mover  of  the  plot,  in  a  conversation 
with  Thomas  Wintour  and  .John  Wright, 
first  broke  with  them  about  a  design  for 
delivering  England  from  her  bondage,  and 
to  replant  the  Catholic  religion.  Wintour 
expressed  himself  doubtful  whether  so 
grand  a  scheme  could  be  accomplished, 
when  Catesby  informed  him  that  he  had 
projected  a  plan  for  that  purpose,  which 
was  no  less  than  to  blow  up  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House  with  gunpowder. 

Wintour  consented  to  join  in  the  scheme, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Catesby,  went 
over  to  Flanders  to  arrange  some  prelimi¬ 
nary  affairs  there,  and  to  communicate  the 
design  to  Mr.  Fawkes,  who  was  person¬ 
ally  known  to  Catesby.  At  Ostend,  Win¬ 
tour  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Fawkes  by  Sir 
Wm.  Stanley.  Guy  Fawkes  was  a  man 
of  desperate  character.  In  his  person  he 
was  tall  and  athletic,  his  countenance  was 
manly,  and  the  determined  expression  of 
his  features  was  not  a  little  heightened  by 
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a  profusion  of  brown  haw,  and  an  auburn- 
coloured  beard.  He  was  descended  from 
a  respectable  family  in  Yorkshire,  and 
having  soon  squandered  the  property  he 
inherited  at  the  decease  of  his  father,  his 
restless  spirit  associated  itself  with  the 
discontented  and  factious  of  his  age. 
Wintour  and  Fawkes  came  over  to  Eng¬ 
land  together,  and  shortly  after  met 
Catesby,  Thomas  Percy,  and  John  Wright, 
in  a  house  behind  St.  Clement’s  ;  where, 
in  a  chamber  with  no  other  person  present, 
each  administered  an  oath  of  secresy  to 
the  other,  and  then  went  into  another 
room  to  hear  mass,  and  to  receive  the  sa¬ 
crament.  Percy  was  then  sent  to  hire  a 
house  fit  for  their  purpose,  and  found  one 
belonging  to  Mr.  Whinniard,  Yeoman  to 
the  King’s  Wardrobe  of  the  Beds,  then  in 
the  occupation  of  one  Henry  Ferrers  ;  of 
which,  after  some  negociation,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  possession,  at  the 
rent  of  twelve  pounds  per  annum,  and  the 
key  was  delivered  to  Guy  Fawkes,  who 
acted  as  Mr.  Percy’s  man,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  John  Johnson.  Their  object 
in  hiring  this  house  was  to  obtain  an  easy 
communication  with  the  upper  Parlia¬ 
ment  House,  and  by  digging  through  the 
wall  that  separated  them,  to  form  an  ex¬ 
tensive  mine  under  the  foundations.  A 
house  was  also  hired  in  Lambeth,  to  serve 
as  a  depository  for  the  powder,  and  Mr. 
Keys,  who  was  then  admitted  as  one  of 
the  number,  was  placed  in  charge.  The 
whole  party  then  dispersed,  and  agreed  to 
meet  again  at  Michaelmas.  At  Michael¬ 
mas  it  was  resolved  that  the  time  was 
arrived  when  they  should  commence  work¬ 
ing  at  their  mine ;  but  various  causes 
hindered  them  from  beginning,  till  with¬ 
in  a  fortnight  of  Christmas.  The  party, 
at  that  time,  consisting  of  five,  then  en¬ 
tered  upon  their  work  ;  and,  having  first 
provided  themselves  with  baked  meat 
that  they  might  not  have  occasion  to  leave 
the  house,  they  worked  incessantly  till 
Christmas  Eve,  underpropping  the  walls, 
as  they  proceeded,  with  wood.  A  little 
before  Christmas,  Christopher  Wright 
was  added  to  the  number;  and,  finding 
their  work  to  be  extremely  laborious,  the 
walls  being  upwards  of  three  yards  in 
thickness,  they  afterwards  admitted  Ro¬ 
bert  Wintour  to  assist  them.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  long  and  dreary  nights  be¬ 
tween  Christmas  and  Candlemas,  they 
then  brought  their  powder  over  from 
Lambeth  in  a  boat  and  lodged  it  in  Per¬ 
cy’s  house,  and  afterwards  continued  to 
labour  at  the  mine.  In  the  Easter  follow¬ 
ing  (160.5)  as  they  were  at  their  work,  the 
whole  party  were  dreadfully  alarmed  on 
hearing  a  rushing  noise  near  them  ;  but 
on  inquiry  they  found  no  danger  me- 
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naced  them,  but  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  removal  of  some  coals  in  an  adjoining 
vault,  under  the  Parliament  House.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  propitious  for  the 
conspirators ;  and,  ascertaining  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  parties  of  whom  they 
held  the  house,  but  in  the  possession  of  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Skinner,  they  lost  no 
time  in  purchasing  the  good-will  of  Skin¬ 
ner,  and  eventually  hired  the  vault  of 
Whinniard,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per 
annum.  Abandoning  their  original  in¬ 
tention  of  forming  a  mine  under  the 
walls,  they  placed  the  powder  in  this 
vault,  and  afterwards  gradually  conveyed 
into  it  three  thousand  billets  of  wood,  and 
five  hundred  fagots ;  Guy  Fawkes  ar¬ 
ranging  them  in  order,  making  the  place 
clean  and  neat,  in  order  that  if  any  strang¬ 
ers,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  entered  the 
house,  no  suspicion  might  be  excited. 
Fawkes  then  went  into  Flanders  to  inform 
Sir  W.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Owen  of  their 
progress,  and  returned  in  the  following 
August.  Catesby,  meeting  Percy  at  Bath, 
proposed  that  himself  should  have  autho¬ 
rity  to  call  in  whom  he  pleased,  as  at  that 
time  they  were  but  few  in  number,  and  were 
very  short  of  money.  This  being  acceded 
to,  he  imparted  the  design  to  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  Francis  Tresam,  Ambrose  Rooke- 
wood,  and  John  Grant.  Digby  promised 
to  subscribe  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  Tresam  two  thousand  pounds. 
Percy  engaged  to  procure  all  he  could  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  rents, 
which  would  amount  to  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  and  to  furnish  ten  good 
horses* 

Thus  far,  every  thing  had  prospered 
with  the  conspirators  ;  success  had  fol¬ 
lowed  every  effort  they  had  made. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  24th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  eleven  days  before  the  intended 
meeting  of  Parliament,  an  anonymous  let¬ 
ter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  servant 
of  Lord  Monteagle,  warning  his  Lordship 
not  to  attend  the  Parliament  that  season, 
for  that  God  and  man  had  concurred  to 
punish  the  wickedness  of  the  times.  It 
is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  the 
conspirators  knew  of  the  delivery  of  this 
letter  to  the  Lord  Monteagle,  and  that  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Secretary  of  State,  for  eight  days 
before  the  disclosure  took  place,  as  deve¬ 
loped  in  Thomas  Win  tour’s  confession, 
taken  before  the  Lord’s  Commissioners 
on  the  23rd  of  November,  1805  ;  yet  so 
strong  was  their  infatuation,  and  so  des¬ 
perately  had  they  set  their  fortunes  on 
the  event,  that  they  unanimously  resolved 
44  to  abyde  the  uttermost  tryall.” 

The  generally  received  opinion  has 
been,  that  if  was  to  the  sagacity  and  pene¬ 


tration  of  King  James  that  the  detection 
of  the  conspiracy  must  be  ascribed,  and 
that  it  was  his  Majesty  who  first  sug¬ 
gested  the  agency  of  gunpowder  :  but  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis,  ambassador  at  Madrid,  as¬ 
serts,  that  in  a  conversation  between  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  (Lord  Chamberlain)  and 
himself,  on  perusal  of  the  anonymous  let¬ 
ter,  the  employment  of  gunpowder  first 
occurred  to  them,  and  that  the  King  sub¬ 
sequently  concurred  in  their  opinion.  The 
letter,  after  having  been  communicated  to 
several  of  the  Privy  Council,  was  shewn 
to  the  King  three  or  four  days  before  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  who,  with  great 
prudence,  gave  orders  that  no  notice  what¬ 
ever  should  be  taken  of  it,  but  that  every 
■thing  should  go  on  as  usual,  until  the 
very  day  appointed.  On  Saturday,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tomary  forms  of  his  office  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  every  Parliament,  viewed  every 
room  and  cellar  belonging  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House,  and  amongst  others  the  iden¬ 
tical  vault  in  which  the  wood  and  powder 
was  deposited,  and  observed  a  man,  who 
subsequently  proved  to  be  Guy  Fawkes, 
standing  there  to  answer  any  questions 
that  might  have  been  asked.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  then  went  to  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  and  reported  what  he  had  seen.  After 
much  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  a 
more  minute  search  should  be  made,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  seeking  for  stolen  goods, 
in  order  that  no  suspicion  might  arise  if 
nothing  should  be  discovered.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  on  Monday  at  midnight,  Sir  T. 
Knyvett,  accompanied  by  a  small  band 
of  men,  went  to  Percy’s  house,  where,  at 
the  door,  they  found  Guy  Fawkes  with 
his  clothes  and  boots  on.  Sir  Thomas 
immediately  apprehended  him,  and  then 
proceeded  to  search  the  house  and  vault, 
and  upon  removing  some  of  the  wood, 
they  soon  discovered  the  powder  ready 
prepared  for  the  explosion  ;  then,  directly 
afterwards,  searching  Guy  Fawkes,  they 
found  on  him  three  matches  and  other  in¬ 
struments  for  setting  fire  to  the  train.  He 
confessed  himself  guilty,  and  boldly  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  he  had  happened  to  have 
been  within  the  house  when  Sir  T.  Kny¬ 
vett  apprehended  him,  he  would  in¬ 
stantly  have  blown  him  up,  house  and 
all. 

On  the  arrest  of  Guy  Fawkes,  such  of 
the  conspirators  as  at  the  time  were  in 
London,  fled  into  the  country  to  meet 
Catesby  at  Dunchurch,  according  to  pre¬ 
vious  arrangement;  and  after  taking  some 
horses  out  of  a  stable  at  Warwick,  they 
reached  Robert  Wintour’s  house,  at  Hud- 
dington,  on  the  Wednesday  night.  On 
Thursday  morning  the  whole  party, 
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amounting  to  about  twenty  persons,  con¬ 
fessed  themselves  to  Hammond,  a  priest, 
received  absolution  from  him,  and  par¬ 
took  of  the  sacrament  together,  and  then, 
with  their  followers  and  servants,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Iiord  Windsor’s  house,  at 
Hewell,  from  whence  they  took  a  great 
quantity  of  armour  and  weapons.  They 
then  passed  into  Staffordshire,  and  by 
night  reached  the  house  of  Stephen  Lit¬ 
tleton,  called  Holbeach  house,  about  two 
miles  from  Stourbridge.  By  this  time 
the  whole  country  was  raised  in  pursuit 
of  the  rebels  ;  and  a  large  party,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Richard  Walshe,  high 
sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  early  on  Friday 
morning  arrived  at  Holbeach  house.  The 
party  in  the  house — consisting  of  Catesby, 
Percy,  Sir  E.  Digby,  Robert,  John,  and 
Thomas  Wintour,  Grant  Rookewood,  the 
two  Wrights,  Stephen  Littleton,  and 
their  servants, —  finding  their  condition 
now  to  be  desperate,  determined  to  fight 
resolutely  to  the  last,  treating  the  summons 
to  surrender  with  contempt,  and  defying 
their  pursuers.  A  singular  accident,  how¬ 
ever,  put  an  end  to  all  conference  between 
the  parties.  Some  gunpowder,  which  the 
conspirators  had  provided  for  their  de¬ 
fence,  proving  damp,  they  had  placed 
nearly  two  pounds  in  a  pan  near  the  fire 
to  dry  ;  and  a  person  incautiously  raking 
together  the  fading  embers,  a  spark  flew 
into  the  pan,  ignited  the  powder,  which 
blew  up  with  a  great  explosion,  shattered 
the  house,  and  severely  maimed  Catesby, 
Rookewood,  and  Grant ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  about 
sixteen  pounds  of  powder,  in  a  linen  bag, 
which  was  actually  under  the  pan  wherein 
the  powder  exploded,  was  blown  through 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  fell  into  the 
court-yard  amongst  the  assailants,  with¬ 
out  igniting,  or  even  bursting. 

Sir  R.  Walshe  then  gave  orders  for  a 
general  assault  to  be  made  upon  the 
house ;  and,  in  the  attack  that  followed, 
Thomas  Wintour,  going  into  the  court¬ 
yard,  was  the  first  who  was  wounded, 
having  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder, 
which  disabled  him  ;  the  next  was  Mr. 
Wright,  and  after  him  the  younger 
Wright,  who  were  both  killed  ;  Rooke¬ 
wood  was  then  wounded.  Catesby,  now 
seeing  all  was  lost,  and  their  condition  to¬ 
tally  hopeless,  exclaimed  to  Thomas  Win¬ 
tour,  u  Tom,  we  will  die  together.”  Win¬ 
tour  could  only  answer  by  pointing  to  his 
disabled  arm,  that  hung  useless  by  his 
side,  and  as  they  were  speaking,  Cates¬ 
by  and  Percy  were  struck  dead  at  the 
same  instant,  and  the  rest  then  surren¬ 
dered  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1G06,  the  whole 


of  the  conspirators,  at  that  time  in  custody, 
being  eight  in  number,  were  brought  to 
their  trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  were 
all  tried  upon  one  indictment,  except  Sir 
E.  Digby,  who  had  a  separate  trial.  On 
Thursday,  January  30th,  Sir  E.  Digby, 
Robert  Wintour,  John  Grant,  and  Tho¬ 
mas  Bates,  were  executed  at  the  west  end 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  on  the  next  day 
Thomas  Wintour,  Ambrose  Rookewood, 
Robert  Keys,  and  Guy  Fawkes,  suffered 
within  the  Old  Palace-yard  at  West¬ 
minster. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1006,  Garnet 
was  brought  to  trial  at  Guildhall,  before 
nine  Commissioners  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Of  his  participation  in 
the  plot  there  was  no  doubt ;  and  he  ad¬ 
mitted  himself  criminal  in  not  revealing 
it,  although,  as  he  asserts,  it  was  imparted 
to  him  only  in  confession  :  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  valuable  papers, 
lately  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  his  Majesty’s  State  Paper  Office, 
will  be  able  to  prove  his  extensive  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  plot,  his  knowledge  of  it, 
both  in  and  out  of  confession,  and  his 
influential  character  with  all  the  con¬ 
spirators. 

Garnet  was  hanged  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1606,  on  a  scaffold,  erected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church.  Held  up  to  infamy  by  one  party 
as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  and  venerated  as 
a  saint  and  a  martyr  by  the  other  ;  the 
same  party  spirit,  and  the  same  conflict¬ 
ing  opinions,  have  descended  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation,  down  to  the  contro¬ 
versialists  of  the  present  day. 

We  subjoin  the  Autographs  of  some  of 
the  principal  conspirators,  from  the  same 
source  as  the  preceding  narrative,  as  an 
appropriate  and  equally  authentic  accom¬ 
paniment  : — 

Robert  Catesbye — Taken  from  an  ori¬ 
ginal  letter  from  Catesbye  to  his  cousin, 
John  Grant,  entreating  him  to  provide 
money  against  a  certain  time.  This  auto¬ 
graph  is  very  rare. 

Guido  Fawkes. — Taken  from  his  de¬ 
claration  made  in  the  Tower  on  the  19th 
of  November,  and  afterwards  acknow¬ 
ledged  before  the  Lord’s  Commissioners. 

Thomas  Percy. — -From  an  original  let¬ 
ter  to  W.  Wy cliff,  Esq.  of  York,  dated 
at  Gainsborough,  November  2nd,  1605. 

Henry  Garnet — From  one  of  his  ex¬ 
aminations,  wherein  he  confessed  to  have 
been  in  pilgrimage  to  St.  Winifred’s 
Well. 

Ambrose  Rookewood. — From  an  origi¬ 
nal  letter,  declared  that  he  had  felt  a  scru¬ 
ple  of  conscience,  the  fact  seeming  “  too 
bluddy.’’ 

Thomas  Wintour.— From  an  original 
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examination  before  the  Lord’s  Commis¬ 
sioners,  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1605. 

Francis  Tresam. — From  his  examina¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  book  on  Equivocation. 
Tresam  escaped  being  hanged  by  dying 
in  the  Tower,  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
1605. 

Sir  Everard  Dighy. — From  an  original 
examination.  He  was  related  to  John 
Digby,  subsequently  created  Baron  Dig- 
by  and  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  was  a  young 
man  of  considerable  talent.  He  was  in 


the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age  when 
executed. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mount - 
eagle.— The  superscription  to  the  anony¬ 
mous  letter  that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  plot.  By  whom  it  was  written  still 
remains  a  mystery. 

All  the  principal  conspirators  were 
married  and  had  families;  several  of  them 
possessed  considerable  property,  and  were 
highly,  and,  in  some  instances,  nobly  re¬ 
lated. 

L* 
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No.  XLIX. 

THE  AUBERGE. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

“  Tais  -to i,  Louise,”  exclaimed  the 
landlady  of  a  small  but  neat  auberge  at 
*****  to  her  daughter,  a  sweet  child, 
about  seven  years  of  age,  who,  playing 
with  a  little  curly  French  dog,  was  sitting 
on  a  three-legged  stool,  humming  a  tri¬ 
fling  chaibaon  which  she  had  gleaned  from 
a  collection  of  ditties  pertaining  to  an  old 
woman,  who,  when  the  landlady  might 
be  busily  engaged,  attended  the  infant 
steps  and  movements  of  Louise.  “  Tais- 
toi,  ecoutez,  la  diligence  s’approche 
the  truth  of  the  good  woman’s  remark 
being  vouched  for  by  the  heavy  rumbling 
of  that  ponderous  machine,  the  Vite, 
vite”  of  the  postilion,  and  the  u  crack, 
crack”  of  his  huge  whip.  This  was 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when 
our  troops,  crowned  with  laurels,  were 
hastily  leaving  the  continent,  burning 
with  anxiety  to  revisit  their  native  soil, 
and  their  countrymen  of  the  peace  de¬ 
partment  were  as  hastily  leaving  it,  fired 
with  curiosity  to  behold  the  spot  where 
such  laurels  had  been  so  hardly  earned. 
At  least  such  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
prevalent  cause  of  the  great  influx  of 
continental  visiters  at  that  period ;  but 
there  were,  by  way  of  contrast  to  these 
votaries  of  curiosity,  too  many  whose 
contracted  brow  and  thoughtful  melan¬ 
choly  cast  of  visage  betrayed  forcibly 
their  owners’  curiosity  to  be  otherwise 
and  more  feelingly  worked  upon  ?  ’twas 
the  anxiety,  the  wish  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  relatives  or  friends,  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  late  dire  struggle, 
which  had  caused  those  appearances.  But 
to  my  subject.  ’Twas  at  the  close  of  a 
very  hot  J uly  day  that  the  diligence  dre  w 
up  to  the  door  of  the  before-mentioned 
aubeTge.  “  A  diner,”  as  the  postilion 
(nearly  smothered  in  his  tremendous 
“  bottes  fortes,”  genteellj  taking  from  his 
head  a  hat  almost  as  small  as  the  boots 
were  in  comparison  large)  was  politely 
pleased  to  term  it.  No  pressing  invita¬ 
tion  was  requisite  to  incline  our  English 
travellers  to  take  their  seats  around  the 
table  well  arranged  with  French  fare,  and 
fatigue  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the  exhi¬ 
laration  proceeding  from  the  chablis, 
champagne,  and  chambertin ;  but  there 
was  one  traveller ,  whose  melancholy  de¬ 
fied  eradication — an  English  lady ,  gen¬ 
teelly  but  plainly  habited,  to  appearance 
about  seven  and  twenty  years  of  age  ;  her 
features  handsome  and  strongly  marked ; 


when  in  health  of  mind  and  body,  they 
might  have  possessed  the  u  besoin  du 
souci,”  habitual  to  the  country  in  which 
she  was  then  travelling,  but  were  now  too 
deeply  clouded  with  that  “  apparence  de 
la  misere,”  to  which  the  English  seem 
alone  to  give  fullness  of  effect — a  fault, 
perhaps,  but  a  sentimental  one,  worthy 
of  that  or  any  other  country.  She  had 
with  her  a  beautiful  boy,  whose  age  might 
be  about  five,  who,  attracted  partly  by 
the  pretty  appearance  of  the  dog,  by  signs 
and  childish  frolics,  soon  formed  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  hostess's  daughter,  the 
little  Louise.  For  some  time  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  diligence  at  the  auberge, 
a  storm  had  been  expected ;  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  thunder  and  .heavy  drops  of  rain 
beating  against  the  casements  before  the 
dinner  was  half  over,  gave  appearance  of 
justice  and  reason  to  the  entertainment  of 
such  anticipations,  and  caused  a  general 
congratulation  at  the  party  being  so  safely 
housed.  As  the  storm  v/as  increasing 
every  minute,  much  argument  was  not 
necessary  to  induce  the  postilion  to  delay 
proceeding  until  it  might  abate.  Some 
of  the  party  adhered  to  the  bottle,  some 
resorted  to  a  book,  and  some  to  cards,  to 
wile  away  the  time.  The  lady  requested 
to  be  conducted  to  a  private  apartment, 
wherein  to  pass  with  her  dear  child  (re¬ 
mote  from  the  noisy  mirth  of  her  compa¬ 
nions,  so  little  according  with  her  then 
feelings)  the  time,  until  the  diligence 
might  again  be  ready  to  start.  But  half  aa 
hour  had  scarce  elapsed  from  the  formation 
of  this  arrangement  ere  admission  was 
sought  and  gained  by  a  brigade  of  English 
soldiers,  six  of  whom,  on  a  support  formed 
by  muskets,  bore  what  seemed  to  be  the 
corpse  of  an  officer,  whose  arm,  hanging 
down,  gave  to  another  officer  the  hand. 
Such  a  scene  soon  attracted  general  atten¬ 
tion.  In  a  few  minutes  a  couch,  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  three  chairs,  was  made, 
and  on  that  the  body  laid.  The  soldier* 
who  had  formed  the  support,  with  arms 
grounded  and  grief  deeply  marked  on 
their  countenances,  presented  a  melan¬ 
choly  group ;  whilst  the  young  officer, 
kneeling  by  the  couch,  and  gazing  intently 
on  his  friend,  but  served  to  heighten  the 
melancholy  of  the  scene.  A  long  silence 
of  anxiety,  interrupted  but  by  the  roll¬ 
ing  of  the  thunder  and  the  pattering 
of  the  rain,  ensued.  u  ’Tis  no  use,”  at 
length  exclaimed  the  friend  of  the  wounded 
man,  “  'tis  now  no  use  even  to  hope,  my 
brave  fellows  ;  the  surgeon  was  deceived, 
and  rash  to  consent  to  his  removal.  Your 
commander  has  sunk  beneath  the  fatigue. 
I  thought  it  would  be  so.  Peace,”  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  tears  fell  fast  from 
his  eyes,  “  peace  to  thy  manes,  brave. 
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generous  St.  Clair.”  An  agonizing  shriek 
from  above  startled  all ;  and  in  another 
moment  the  lady  (the  traveller  in  the  dili¬ 
gence)  fell  on  what  appeared  to  be  the 
soldier’s  bier.  44  Heavens  !  what  dream 
is  this  ?”  exclaimed  the  officer  who  had 
been  so  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  the 
unfortunate  man  ;  44  my  sister  here  ! — let 
me  intreat,  let  me  beg — ”  44  No,  Albert 

Fitzalleyn — no,  brother,  no,”  uttered  Mrs. 
St.  Clair,  44  remove  me  not — I  am  calm, 
resigned,  very,  very  calm — I  expected 
this — if  I  cannot  live  I  can  die  with  him . 
St.  Clair,  awake — your  wife,  your  Char¬ 
lotte  calls — what  not  one  smile  ? — look 
here,”  she  cried,  pulling  the  frightened, 
trembling,  weeping  child  towards  the 
body,  44  your  child,  your  boy,  your  dear¬ 
est  Edward  calls  for  you  too.  O,  agony  ! 
he  does  not  move.  Dead!  no,  no,  it 
cannot  be — my  life,  my  love,  my  hus¬ 
band.”  And  there  was  something,  it  did 
seem,  in  that  sweet  voice  which  reached 
the  dying  warrior’s  heart,  for  he  opened 
those  eyes  already  partly  glazed  with  the 
film  of  death,  and  if  in  them  expression 
remained,  it  beamed  on  his  afflicted  wife. 
Reason  and  strength  too  returned,  but 
their  dominion  was  momentary,  for  with 
one  hand  feebly  grasping  that  of  his  wife, 
his  other  resting  on  the  head  of  his  dear 
boy,  and  his  sunken  eye3  directed  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  the  brave,  the  re¬ 
spected,  the  beloved  St.  Clair  died  !  He 
sank  on  the  rough,  uncouth  couch,  and 
with  him  the  senseless  form  of  his  fond 
wife.  The  stillness  of  the  corpse  scarcely 
surpassed  that  which  for  a  time  was 
reigning  over  the  group  assembled  there ; 
at  length  the  brother  gently  raised  the 
wretched  widow  from  her  sad  resting- 
place  ;  but  the  fair  sufferer  was  released 
from  all  earthly  pain  ;  with  her  husband 
she  could  not  live,  but  she  indeed  with 
him  had  died  !  Their  son,  Edward  St. 
Clair,  is  in  existence,  living  with,  and 
beloved  by,  his  uncle,  Albert  Fitzalleyn, 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Uui)It£  giouvnals, 

ROMEO  COATES. 

What  was  Kemble,  Cooke,  Kean,  or 
Young,  to  the  celebrated  Diamond  Coates, 
who,  about  twenty  years  since,  'shared 
with  little  Betty  the  admiration  of  the 
town  ?  Never  shall  I  forget  his  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Lothario  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  for  his  own  pleasure,  as  he  ac¬ 
curately  termed  it ;  and  certainly  the  then 
rising  fame  of  Liston  was  greatly  endan¬ 


gered  by  his  Barbadoes  rival.  Never  had 
Garrick  or  Kemble,  in  their  best  times, 
so  largely  excited  the  public  attention 
and  curiosity.  The  very  remotest  nooks 
of  the  galleries  were  filled  by  fashion, 
while  in  a  stage-box  sat  the  performer’s 
notorious  friend,  the  Baron  Ferdinand 
Geramb. 

Coates’s  lean  Quixotic  form,  being  duly 
clothed  in  velvets  and  in  silks,  and  his 
bonnet  richly  fraught  with  diamonds, 
(whence  his  appellation,)  his  entrance  on 
the  stage  was  greeted  by  such  a  general 
crowing,  (in  allusion  to  the  large  cocks, 
which  as  his  crest  adorned  his  harness,) 
that  the  angry  and  affronted  Lothario 
drew  his  sword  upon  the  audience,  and 
actually  challenged  the  rude  and  bois¬ 
terous  inhabitants  of  the  galleries,  seriatim 
or  en  masse ,  to  combat  on  the  stage. 
Solemn  silence,  as  the  consequence  of 
mock  fear,  immediately  succeeded.  The 
great  actor,  after  the  overture  had  ceased, 
amused  himself  for  some  time  with  the 
baron,  ere  he  condescended  to  indulge  the 
wishes  of  an  anxiously  expectant  audience. 
At  length  he  commenced  ;  his  appeals  to 
his  heart  were  made  by  an  application  of 
the  left  hand  so  disproportionably  lower 
than  the  44  seat  of  life”  has  been  supposed 
to  be  placed;  his  contracted  pronunciation 
of  the  word  44  breach,”  and  other  new 
readings  and  actings,  kept  the  house  in  a 
right  joyous  humour,  until  the  climax  of 
all  mirth  was  attained  by  the  dying  scene 
of  44  the  gallant  and  the  gay  but  who 
shall  describe  the  prolonged  agonies  of  the 
dark  seducer !  his  platted  hair  escaping 
from  the  comb  that  held  it,  and  the  dark 
crineous  cordage  that  flapped  upon  his 
shoulders  in  the  convulsions  of  his  dying 
moments,  and  the  cries  of  the  people  for 
medical  aid  to  accomplish  his  eternal  exit. 
Then,  when  in  his  last  throes  his  bonnet 
fell,  it  was  miraculous  to  see  the  defunct 
arise,  and  after  he  had  spread  a  nice  hand¬ 
kerchief  on  the  stage,  and  there  deposited 
his  head-dress,  free  from  impurity,  phi¬ 
losophically  resume  his  dead  condition  ; 
but  it  was  not  yet  over,  for  the  exigent 
audience,  not  content  44  that  when  the 
man  were  dead,  why  there  an  end/’  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  repetition  of  the  awful  scene, 
which  the  highly  flattered  corpse  executed 
three  several  times  to  the  gratification  of 
the  cruel  and  torment-loving  assembly. 

Coates,  too,  was  destined  to  participate 
somewhat  in  the  celebrated  fete  in  honour 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1811.  Having  no 
opportunity  of  learning  in  the  West  Indies 
the  propriety  of  being  presented  at  court, 
-ere  he  could  be  upon  a  more  intimate  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  prince,  he  was  less  astonished 
than  delighted  at  the  reception  of  an  in¬ 
vitation  op  that  occasion  to  Carlton-house. 
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What  was  the  fame  acquired  by  his 
cockleshell  curricle,  (by  the  way,  the  very 
neatest  thing  seen  in  London  before  or 
since;)  his  scenic  reputation ;  all  the  ap¬ 
plause  attending  the  perfection  of  histrionic 
art ;  the  flatteries  of  Billy  Finch,  (a  sort 
of  kidnapper  of  juvenile  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses,  of  the  O.  P.  and  P.  S.  in  Ilussell- 
court ;)  the  sanction  of  a  Petersham  ;  the 
intimacy  of  a  Barrymore  ;  even  the  polite 
endurance  of  a  Sketfington  to  this  !  To 
be  classed  with  the  proud,  the  noble,  and 
the  great.  It  seemed  a  natural  query, 
whether  the  Bourbon’s  name  were  not  a 
pretext  for  his  own  introduction  to  roy¬ 
alty,  under  circumstances  of  unprecedented 
splendour  and  magnificence.  It  must 
have  been  so.  What  cogitations  respect¬ 
ing  dress,,  and  air,  and  port,  and  bearing  ! 
What  torturing  of  the  confounded  lanky 
locks,  to  make  them  but  revolve  ever  so 
little  !  then  the  rich  cut  velvet — the  dia¬ 
mond  buttons — ay,  every  one  was  com¬ 
posed  of  brilliants  !  The  night  arrived  : 
ushered  by  well-rigged  watchmen  to  clear 
the  way,  the  honoured  sedan  bore  its  pre¬ 
cious  burthen  to  the  palace,  and  the  glit¬ 
tering  load  was  deposited  in  the  royal 
vestibule  itself.  Alas  !  what  confusion, 
honor,  and  dismay  were  there,  when  the 
ticket  was  pronounced  a  forgery  !  All 
that  the  considerate  politeness  of  a  Bloom¬ 
field  or  a  Turner  might  effect  was  done 
to  alleviate  the  fatal  disappointment.  The 
case  was  even  reported  instanter  to  the 
prince  himself;  but  etiquette  was  amongst 
the  other  u  restrictions”  imposed  upon 
his  royal  highness ;  and,  however  tem¬ 
pered  by  compliment  and  excuse,  44  the 
diamonds'  blaze”  reached  not  farther  than 
the  hall,  and  were  destined  to  waste  their 
splendour,  for  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
in  the  limited  apartments  of  Craven-street. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  NATURE. 

I  heahd  a  bird  on  the  linden  tree, 

From  which  November  leaves  were  falling. 
Sweet  were  its  notes,  and  wild  their  tone  ; 

And  pensive  there  as  I  paused  alone, 

They  spake  with  a  mystical  voice  to  me, 

The  sunlight  of  vanish’d  years  recalling 
From  out  the  mazy  past. 

I  turned  to  the  cloud-bedappled  sky. 

To  bare-shorn  field  and  gleaming  wTater ; 

To  frost-night  herbage,  and  perishing  flower; 
While  the  Robin  haunted  the  yellow  bower  ; 
With  his  faery  plumage  and  jet-black  eye, 

Like  an  unlaid  ghost  some  scene  of  slaughter ; 
All  mournful  was  tbe  sight. 

Then  I  thought  of  seasons,  when,  long  ago, 

Ere  Hope’s  clear  sky  was  dimm’d  by  sorrow, 
How  bright  seem’d  the  flowers,  and  theLtrees 
how  green, 

How  lengthen’d  the  blue  summer  days  had  been  ; 
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And  what  pure  delight  tbe  young  spirit's  glow. 
From  the  bosom  of  earth  and  air,  could  borrow 
Out  of  all  lovely  things. 

Then  my  heart  leapt  to  days,  when,  a  careless 
boy, 

’Mid  scenes  of  ambrosial  Autumn  roaming, 
The  diamond  gem  of  the  Evening  Star, 
Twinkling  amid  the  pure  South  afar, 

Wras  gazed  on  withgHshes  of  holy  joy, 

As  the  cherub  spirit  that  ruled  tne  gloaming 
With  glittering,  golden  eye. 

And  oh  !  with  what  rapture  of  silent  bliss, 

With  what  breathless  deep  devotion. 

Have  I  watch’d,  like  spectre  from  swathing 
shroud, 

The  white  moon  peer  o'er  the  shadowy  cloud. 
Illumine  the  mantled  Earth,  and  kiss 
The  meekly  murmuring  lips  of  Ocean, 

As  a  mother  doth  her  child. 

But  now  I  can  feel  how  Time  hath  changed 
My  thoughts  within,  the  prospect  round  us — 
How  boyish  companions  have  thinn’d  away  ; 
How  the  sun  hath  grown  cloudier,  ray  by  ray  ; 
How  loved  scenes  of  childhood  are  now  es¬ 
tranged  ; 

And  the  chilling  tempests  of  Care  have  bound 
us 

Within  their  icy  folds. 

’Tis  no  vain  dream  of  moody  mind. 

That  lists  a  dirge  i’  the  blackbird’s  singing; 
That  in  gusts  hears  Nature’s  own  voice  com¬ 
plain, 

And  beholds  her  tears  in  the  gushing  rain  ; 
When  iow  clouds  congregate  blank  and  bliud. 
And  Winter's  snow-muffled  arms  are  clinging 
Round  Autumn’s  faded  urn.  Delta. 
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CALAIS. 

Calais  will  merit  to  be  described  by 
every  Englishman  who  visits  it,  and  to 
be  read  of  by  every  one  who  does  not — 
so  long  as  Hogarth,  and  u  Oh  !  the 
Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  !”  shall  be 
remembered,  and — which  will  be  longer 
still — till  the  French  and  English  become 
one  people,  merely  by  dint  of  living 
within  three  hours’  journey  of  each  other. 

Calais  has  been  treated  much  too  ca¬ 
valierly  by  the  flocks  of  English,  who 
owe  to  it  their  first,,  and  consequently 
most  fixed  impressions  of  French  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  English  want  of  than. 
Calais  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  and  characteristic  little  towns  in 
France.  It  is  44  lively,  audible,  and  full 
of  vent” — as  gay  as  a  fair,  and  as  busy 
as  a  bee-hive-^and  its  form  and  construc¬ 
tion  as  compact. 

Calais,  unlike  any  English  town  you 
could  name,  is  content  to  remain  where 
it  is — instead  of  perpetually  trying  to 
stretch  away  towards  Paris,  as  our’s  do 
towards  London,  and  as  London  itself 
does  towards  them.  Transporting  you  at 
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once  to  the  “  Place”  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  (an  entirely  open  square,  of  about 
150  paces  by  100,)  you  can  scarcely  look 
upon  a  more  lively  and  stirring  scene. 
The  houses  and  their  shops  (they  have 
all  shops)  are  like  nothing  so  much  as  so 
many  scenes  in  a  pantomime — so  fanci¬ 
fully  and  variously  are  they  tilled,  so 
brightly  and  fantastically  painted,  and  so 
abruptly  do  they  seem  to  have  risen  out 
of  the  ground  !  This  last  appearance  is 
caused  by  the  absence  of  a  foot-path,  and 
of  areas,  porticoes,  railings,  &c. — such 
as,  in  all  cases,  give  a  kind  of  finish  to 
the  look  of  our  houses.  The  houses  here 
seem  all  to  have  grown  up  out  of  the 
ground — not  to  have  been  built  upon  it. 
This  is  what  gives  to  them  their  mo3t 
striking  effect  of  novelty  at  the  first  view. 
Their  brilliant  and  various  colourings — 
so  unlike  our  sombre  brick-work — is  the 
next  cause  of  the  novel  impression  they 
produce.  The  general  strangeness  of  the 
effect  is  completed  by  the  excellence  of 
the  pavement,  which  is  of  stones,  shaped 
like  those  of  our  best  London  carriage¬ 
ways,  but  as  white  as  marble  in  all  wea¬ 
thers,  and  as  regular  as  the  brick-work 
of  a  house-front.  The  uniformity  of  the 
“  Place  ”  is  broken  (not  very  agreeably) 
by  the  principal  public  edifice  of  Calais 
— the  Town  Hall ;  a  half-modern,  half¬ 
antique  building,  which  occupies  about  a 
third  of  the  south  side,  and  is  surmount¬ 
ed  at  one  end  by  a  light  spiring  belfry, 
containing  a  most  loquacious  ring  of  bells, 
which  take  up  a  somewhat  unreasonable 
proportion  of  every  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
announcing  its  arrival ;  and,  in  addition, 
every  three  hours  they  play  “  Le  petit 
chaperon  rouge ,”  for  a  longer  period  than 
(I  should  imagine)  even  French  patience 
and  leisure  can  afford  to  listen  to  it.  Im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  centre  of  this  side  of 
the  “  Place  ”  also  rises  the  lofty  tower, 
which  serves  as  a  light-house  to  the  coast 
and  harbour,  and  which  at  night  displays 
its  well-known  revolving  lights.  Most  of 
the  principal  streets  run  out  of  this  great 
square.  The  most  busy  of  them — be¬ 
cause  the  greatest  thoroughfare — is  a 
short  and  narrow  one  leading  to  the  Port 
— ( Rue  du  Havre  : )  in  it  live  all  those 
shopkeepers  who  especially  address  them¬ 
selves  to  the  wants  of  the  traveller.  But 
the  gayest  and  most  agreeable  street  is 
one  running  from  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  “Place”  (Rue  Roy  ale.)  It  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  gate  leading  to  the  suburbs 
( Basse  VilleJ  and  to  the  Netherlands 
and  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  this 

street  is  situated  the  great  hotel  Dessin _ 

rendered  famous  for  the  “forever”  of  a 
century  or  so  to  come,  by  Sterne's  Senti¬ 
mental  Journey.  The  only  other  street 


devoted  exclusively  to  shops  is  one  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  the  south  side  of  the 
“  Place,”  The  rest  of  the  interior  of 
Calais  consists  of  about  twenty  other 
streets,  each  containing  here  and  there  a 
shop,  but  chiefly  occupied  by  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  persons  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  trade  of  Calais  as  a 
sca-port  town. 

If  you  believe  its  magligners,  Calais 
is  no  better  than  a  sort  of  Alsatia  to  Eng¬ 
land,  a  kind  of  extension  of  the  rules  of 
the  King’s  Bench.  The  same  persons 
would  persuade  you  that  America  is 
something  between  a  morass  and  a  desert, 
and  that  its  inhabitants  are  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  swindlers  and  barbarians  ;  merely 
because  its  laws  do  not  take  upon  them 
to  punish  those  who  have  not.  offended 
against  them  !  If  America  were  to  send 
home  to  their  respective  countries,  in 
irons,  all  who  arrive  on  her  shores  under 
suspicion  of  not  being  endowed  with  a 
Utopian  degree  of  honesty — or,  if  (still 
better)  she  were  to  hang  them  outright, 
she  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
pious,  moral,  and  refined  nation  under 
the  sun,  and  her  climate  would  rival  that 
of  Paradise.  And  if  Calais  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  so  situated,  that  it  affords  a 
pleasant  refuge  to  some  of  those  who  have 
the  wit  to  prefer  free  limbs  and  fresh  air 
to  a  prison,  it  would  be  all  that  is  agree¬ 
able  and  genteel.  It  seems  to  be  thought, 
that  a  certain  ci-devant  leader  of  fashion 
has  chosen  Calais  as  his  place  of  volun¬ 
tary  exile,  out  of  a  spirit  of  contradiction. 
But  the  truth  is,  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  see  that  he  might  “  go  farther  and  fare 
worse and  that,  at  any  rate,  he  would 
thus  secure  himself  from  the  intrusions 
of  that  “  good  company,”  which  had 
been  his  bane.  By-the-by,  his  last 
“  good  thing  ”  appertains  to  his  residence 
here.  Some  one  asked  him  how  he  could 
think  of  residing  in  “  such  a  place  as 
Calais  ?”  “  I  suppose,”  said  he,  “  it  is 
possible  for  a  gentleman  to  live  between 
London  and  Paris.’ ' 

The  interior  of  Calais  I  need  not  des¬ 
cribe  further,  except  to  say  that  round 
three-fourths  of  it  are  elevated  ramparts, 
overlooking  the  surrounding  country  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  several  parts  planted 
with  trees,  which  afford  most  pleasant 
and  refreshing  walks,  after  pacing  the 
somewhat  perplexing  pavements  of  the 
streets,  and  being  dazzled  by  the  brilliant 
whiteness  which  reflects  from  that,  and 
from  the  houses.  The  port,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  other  fourth,  and  is  gained  by 
three  streets  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
leading  from  the  “  Place,”  is  small,  but 
in  excellent  order,  and  always  alive  with 
shipping,  and  the  amusing  operations 
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appertaining  thereto ;  and  the  pier  is  a 
most  striking  object,  especially  at  high 
water,  when  it  runs  out,  in  a  straight 
line,  for  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
into  the  open  sea.  It  is  true  our  Eng¬ 
lish  engineers — who  ruin  hundreds  of 
their  fellow  citizens  by  spending  millions 
upon  a  bridge  that  nobody  will  take  the 
trouble  to  pass  over,  and  cutting  tunnels 
under  rivers,  only  to  let  the  water  into 
them  when  they  have  got  all  the  money 
they  can  by  the  job — would  treat  this  pier 
with  infinite  contempt  as  a  thing  that 
merely  answers  all  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  erected  !  as  if  that  were  a  merit  of 
any  but  the  very  lowest  degree.  u  Look 
at  Waterloo  Bridge!”  they  say;  “we 
flatter  ourselves  that  was  not  a  thing 
built  (like  the  pier  of  Calais)  merely  for 
use.  Nobody  will  say  that  any  such 
thing  was  wanted  !  But,  what  a  noble 
monument  of  British  art,  and  what  a  fine 
commemoration  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
victories  !”  True  :  but  it  would  have 
been  all  this  if  you  had  built  it  on  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain  ;  and  in  that  case  it  would 
have  cost  only  half  the  money.  The 
pier  of  Calais  is,  in  fact,  every  thing  that 
it  need  be,  and  what  perhaps  no  other 
pier  is ;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
piece  of  serviceable  carpentery,  that  must 
have  cost  about  as  much,  perhaps,  as  to 
print  the  prospectuses  of  some  of  the  late 
undertakings,  and  pay  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  the  lawyer'3  bill. 
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CURIOSITY. 

If  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  great  and 
venerable  personages  who  indulge  in  an 
extensive  curiosity,  I  should  never  arrive 
at  the  end  of  my  subject.  Lawyers  and 
physicians  are  eternal  questionists  ;  the 
clergy  are  curious,  especially  on  agricul¬ 
tural  affairs  ;  the  first  nobles  in  the  land 
take  in  the  “  John  Bull”  and  the  “Age” 
to  gratify  the  most  prurient  curiosity. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
live  only  from  one  story  to  another,  and 
are  miserable  if  a  “  great  man’s  butler 
looks  grave,”  without  their  knowing  why. 
So  general  indeed  is  this  passion,  that  one 
half  of  every  Englishman’s  time  is  spent 
in  inquiring  after  the  health  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  the  rest  in  asking  u  what 
news  ?”  There  is  a  very  respectable  knot 
of  persons  who  go  up  and  down  the  coun¬ 
try  asking  people  their  opinion  of  the 
pope’s  infallibility,  and  what  they  think 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  when  they  do 
not  get  an  answer  to  their  mind,  they  fall 
lo  shouting,  “  The  Church  is  in  danger,” 
like  a  parcel  of  lunatics.  Another  set, 
equally  respectable,  are  chiefly  solicitous 


for  your  notions  concerning  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse;  and  to  learn  whether  you  read 
your  Bible  at  all,  or  whether  with  or 
without  note  or  comment.  Then  again, 
a  third  set  of  the  curious  are  to  be  seen 
mounted  upon  lamp-posts,  and  peeping 
into  their  neighbours’  windows,  to  learn 
whether  they  shave  themselves,  or  em¬ 
ploy  a  barber  on  a  Sunday  morning  ;  and 
a  fourth,  who  cannot  find  time  to  go  to 
church,  in  their  anxiety  to  know  that, 
their  neighbours  do  not  smoke  pipes  and 
drink  ale  in  the  time  of  divine  service. 
In  short,  society  may  be  considered  as 
one  great  system  of  espionage  ;  and  the 
business  of  every  man  is  not  only  with 
the  actions,  but  with  the  very  thoughts 
of  all  his  neighbours. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


acfjt  jkelcttov, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CANONGATE. 

[ Eccc  iterum  Crispinus  ! — We  intend  to 
continue  our  notice  of  the  above  work  in  a 
series  of  snatches,  or  portraitures,  for 
which  mode  (from  its  varied  and  detached 
character)  it  is  perhaps  better  calculated 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Our  anti¬ 
cipatory  anxiety  in  selecting  the  Two 
Drovers  was  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
maxim,  Qui  dat  cito ,  dat  bis  ;  for  the 
extent  occupied  by  the  portion  already 
quoted  and  its  interruption,  with  the  im¬ 
mense  influx  of  works  recently  published, 
have  somewhat  interfered  with  our  ar¬ 
rangements.  In  “  the  Introduction”  to 
the  “  Chronicles,”  Sir  Walter  Scott  avows 
the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
and  recapitulates  the  explanation  which 
took  place  at  the  Theatrical  Fund  Meet¬ 
ing,  at  Edinburgh,  in  July  last.  Sir 
Walter  then  proceeds  to  acknowledge, 
with  gratitude,  “  hints  of  subjects  and 
legends”  which  he  received  from  various 
quarters,  and  occasionally  used  a3  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  fictitious  compositions,  or 
wove  in  the  shape  of  episodes ;  and  from 
these  acknowledgments  we  select  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dram.  pers.~\ 

Old  Mortality. — It  was  Mr.  Train, 
supervisor  of  excise  at  Dumfries,  who  re¬ 
called  to  my  recollection  the  history  of 
Old  Mortality,  although  I  myself  had  a 
personal  interview  with  that  celebrated 
wanderer,  so  far  back  as  about  1792.  He 
was  then  engaged  in  repairing  the  grave¬ 
stones  of  the  Covenanters  who  had  died 
while  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Dunnot- 
tar,  to  which  many  of  them  were  com- 
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mitted  prisoners  at  the  period  of  Argyle’s 
rising  ;  their  place  of  confinement  is  still 
called  the  Whig's  vault.  Mr.  Train, 
however,  procured  for  me  far  more  ex¬ 
tensive  information  concerning  this  sin¬ 
gular  person,  whose  name  was  Patterson, 
than  I  had  been  able  to  acquire  during 
my  short  conversation  with  him.  He  was 
(as  I  may  have  somewhere  already  stated) 
a  native  of  the  parish  of  Closeburn,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  and  it  is  believed  that 
domestic  affliction,  as  well  as  devotional 
feeling,  induced  him  to  commence  the 
wandering  mode  of  life,  which  he  pursued 
for  a  very  long  period.  It  is  more  than 
twenty  years  since  Robert  Patterson’s 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  high  road 
near  Lockerby,  where  he  was  found  ex¬ 
hausted  and  expiring.  The  white  pony, 
the  companion  of  his  pilgrimage,  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  its  dying  master ; 
the  whole  furnishing  a  scene  not  unfitted 
for  the  pencil.  These  particulars  I  had 
from  Mr.  Train. 

Jeanie  Deans. — An  unknown  corres¬ 
pondent  (a  lady)  favoured  me  with  the 
history  of  the  upright  and  high  principled 
female,  whom,  in  the  44  Heart  of  Mid 
Lothian,”  I  have  termed  Jeanie  Deans. 
The  circumstance  of  her  refusing  to  save 
her  sister’s  life  by  an  act  of  perjury,  and 
undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  London  to 
obtain  her  pardon,  are  both  represented  as 
true  by  my  fair  and  obliging  correspon¬ 
dent  ;  and  they  led  me  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  rendering  a  fictitious  per¬ 
sonage  interesting  by  mere  dignity  of 
mind  and  rectitude  of  principle,  assisted 
by  unpretending  good  sense  and  temper, 
without  any  of  the  beauty,  grace,  talent, 
accomplishment,  and  wit,  to  which  a  he¬ 
roine  of  romance  is  supposed  to  have  a 
prescriptive  right.  If  the  portrait  was 
received  with  interest  by  the  public,  I  am 
conscious  how  much  it  was  owing  to  the 
truth  and  force  of  the  original  sketch, 
which  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  present 
to  the  public,  as  it  was  written  with  much 
feeling  and  spirit. 

Bride  of  Lammermoor. — The  terrible 
catastrophe  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
actually  occurred  in  a  Scottish  family  of 
rank.  The  female  relative,  by  whom  the 
melancholy  tale  was  communicated  to  me 
many  years  since,  was  a  near  connexion 
of  the  family  in  which  the  event  happened, 
and  always  told  it  with  an  appearance  of 
melancholy  mystery,  which  enhanced  the 
interest.  She  had  known,  in  her  youth, 
the  brother  who  rode  before  the  unhappy 
victim  to  the  fatal  altar,  who,  though  then 
a  mere  boy,  and  occupied  almost  entirely 
with  the  gallantry  of  his  own  appearance 
in  the  bridal  procession,  could  not  but 
remark  that  the  hand  of  his  sister  was 


moist,  and  cold  as  that  of  a  statue.  It  is 
unnecessary  further  to  withdraw  the  veil 
from  this  scene  of  family  distress,  nor, 
although  it  occurred  more  than  a  hundred 
years  since,  might  it  be  altogether  agree¬ 
able  to  the  representatives  of  the  families 
concerned  in  the  narrative.  It  may  be 
proper  to  say  that  the  events  are  imitated  ; 
but  I  had  neither  the  means  nor  intention 
of  copying  the  manners,  or  tracing  the 
characters,  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
real  story. 

The  Antiquary.  —  The  character  of 
Jonathan  Oldbuck,  in  the  44  Antiquary,” 
was  partly  founded  on  that  of  an  old 
friend  of  my  youth,  to  whom  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  introducing  me  to  Shakspeare, 
and  other  invaluable  favours ;  but  I 
thought  I  had  so  completely  disguised 
the  likeness,  that  it  could  not  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  any  one  now  alive.  I  was  mis¬ 
taken,  however,  and  indeed  had  endan¬ 
gered  what  I  desired  should  be  considered 
as  a  secret ;  for  I  afterwards  learned  that 
a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  one  of 
the  few  surviving  friends  of  my  father, 
and  an  acute  critic,  had  said,  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  work,  that  he  was  now 
convinced  who  wras  the  author  of  it,  as  he 
recognised,  in  the  44  Antiquary,”  traces  of 
the  character  of  a  very  intimate  friend  ot 
my  father’s  family. 

Waverley. — The  sort  of  exchange  of 
gallantry  between  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine  ancTCol.  Talbot  is  a  literal  fact.  [For 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  anecdote,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  tm  the  44  Introduc¬ 
tion”  itself.  It  was  communicated  to  Sir 
Walter  by  the  late  Lord  Kinedder.] 

Guy  Man nering. — The  origin  of  Meg 
Merrilies,  and  of  one  or  two  other  person¬ 
ages  of  the  same  cast  of  character,  will  be 
found  in  a  review  of  the  Tales  of  my 
Landlord  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
January,  1817« 

Leyend  of  Montrose _ The  tragic  and 

savage  circumstances  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  preceding  the  birth  of  Allan 
Mac  Aulay,  in  the  44  Legend  of  Mon¬ 
trose,”  really  happened  in  the  family  of 
Stewart  of  Ardvoirloch.  The  wager  about 
the  candlesticks,  whose  place  was  supplied 
by  Highland  torch -bearers,  was  laid  and 
won  by  one  of  the  Mac  Donalds  of  Kep- 
poch. 


I  may,  however,  before  dismissing  the 
subject,  allude  to  the  various  localities 
which  have  been  affixed  to  some  of  the 
scenery  introduced  into  these  novels,  by 
which,  for  example,  Wolf ’s-Hope  is  iden¬ 
tified  with  Fast  Castle,  in  Berwickshire  ; 
Tillietudlem  with  Draphane,  in  Clydes¬ 
dale  ;  and  the  valley  in  the  44  Monastery,” 
called  Glendearg,  with  the  dale  of  the 
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Allan,  above  Lord  Somerville’s  villa,  near 
Melrose.  I  can  only  say,  that,  in  these 
and  other  instances,  I  had  no  purpose  of 
describing  any  particular  local  spot ;  and 
the  resemblance  must  therefore  be  of  that 
general  kind  which  necessarily  exists  be¬ 
twixt  scenes  of  the  same  character.  The 
iron-bound  coast  of  Scotland  affords  upon 
its  headlands  and  promontories  fifty  such 
castles  as  Wolf ’s-Hope  ;  every  country 
has  a  valley  more  or  less  resembling  Glen- 
dearg ;  and  if  castles  like  Tillietudlem. 
or  mansions  like  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine’s,  are  now  less  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  it  is  owing  to  the  rage  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  destruction,  which  has  removed  or 
ruined  so  many  monuments  of  antiquity, 
when  they  were  not  protected  by  their  in¬ 
accessible  situation. — The  scraps  of  poetry 
which  have  been  in  most  cases  tacked  to 
the  beginning  of  chapters  in  these  novels, 
are  sometimes  quoted  either  from  reading 
or  from  memory,  but,  in  the  general  case, 
are  pure  invention.  I  found  it  too  trou¬ 
blesome  to  turn  to  the  collection  of  the 
British  poets  to  discover  apposite  mottos, 
and,  in  the  situation  of  the  theatrical  me¬ 
chanist,  who,  when  the  white  paper  which 
represented  his  shower  of  snow  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  continued  the  storm  by  snowing 
brown,  I  drew  on  my  memory  as  long  as 
I  could,  and  when  that  failed,  eked  it  out 
with  invention.  I  believe  that,  in  some 
cases,  where  actual  names  are  affixed  to 
the  supposed  quotations,  it  would  be  to 
little  purpose  to  seek  them  in  the  works 
of  the  authors  referred  to — And  now  the 
reader  may  expect  me,  while  in  the  con¬ 
fessional,  to  explain  the  motives  why  1 
have  so  long  persisted  in  disclaiming  the 
works  of  which  I  am  now  writing.  To 
this  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  other 
reply,  save  that  of  Corporal  Nym — It  was 
the  humour  or  caprice  of  the  time. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  attained  the  age 
of  thirty  years  that  I  made  any  serious 
attempt  at  distinguishing  myself  as  an 
author  ;  and  at  that  period,  men’s  hopes, 
desires,  and  wishes,  have  usually  acquired 
something  of  a  decisive  character,  and  are 
not  eagerly  and  easily  diverted  into  a  new 
channel.  When  I  made  the  discovery, 
— for  to  me  it  was  one, — that  by  amusing 
myself  with  composition,  which  I  felt  a 
delightful  occupation,  I  could  also  give 
pleasure  to  others,  and  became  aware  that 
literary  pursuits  were  likely  to  engage  in 
future  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time, 
I  £elt  some  alarm  that  I  might  acquire 
those  habits  of  jealousy  and  fretfulness 
which  have  lessened,  and  even  degraded, 
the  character  of  the  children  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  rendered  them,  by  petty  squab¬ 
bles  and  mutual  irritability,  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  people  of  the  world.  I  re- 
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solved,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  to  guard 
my  breast  (perhaps  an  unfriendly  critic 
may  add,  my  brow,)  with  triple  brass, 
and  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  resting 
my  thoughts  and  wishes  upon  literary 
success,  lest  I  should  endanger  my  own 
peace  of  mind  and  tranquillity  by  literary 
failure.  It  would  argue  either  stupid 
apathy  or  ridiculous  affectation,  to  say 
that  I  have  been  insensible  to  the  public 
applause,  when  I  have  been  honoured 
with  its  testimonies  ;  and  still  more  high¬ 
ly  do  I  prize  the  invaluable  friendships 
which  some  temporary  popularity  has 
enabled  me  to  form  among  those  most 
distinguished  by  talents  and  genius,  and 
which  I  venture  to  hope  now  rest  upon  a 
basis  more  firm  than  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  Yet  feeling  all 
these  advantages,  as  a  man  ought  to  do, 
and  must  do,  I  may  say,  with  truth  and 
confidence,  that  I  have  tasted  of  the  in¬ 
toxicating  cup  with  moderation,  and  that 
I  have  never,  either  in  conversation  or 
correspondence,  encouraged  discussions 
respecting  my  own  literary  pursuits.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  usually  found  such 
topics,  even  when  introduced  from  mo¬ 
tives  most  flattering  to  myself,  rather 
embarrassing  and  disagreeable.  I  have 
now  frankly  told  my  motives  for  conceal¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  I  am  conscious  of  having 
any,  and  the  public  will  forgive  the  egot-. 
ism  of  the  detail,  as  what  is  necessarily 
connected  with  it.  I  have  only  to  repeat, 
that  I  avow  myself  in  print,  as  formerly 
in  words,  the  sole  and  unassisted  author 
of  all  the  novels  published  as  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  “  Author  of  Waverley.”  I 
ought  to  mention,  before  concluding,  that 
twenty  persons  at  least  were,  either  from 
intimacy  or  from  the  confidence  which 
circumstances  rendered  necessary,  partici¬ 
pant  of  this  secret ;  and  as  there  was  no 
instance,  to  my  knowledge,  of  any  one  of 
the  number  breaking  the  confidence  re¬ 
quired  from  them,  I  am  the  more  obliged 
to  them,  because  the  slight  and  trivial 
character  of  the  mystery  wras  not  qualified 
to  inspire  much  respect  in  those  intrusted 
with  it.  Walter  Scott. 

Abbotsford ,  Oct.  1,  1827. 


“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuff.”— JVotton 

NEGRO  PUN. 

At  the  late  fancy  ball  in  Liverpool,  a 
gentleman  who  had  assumed  the  swarthy 
hue  of  a  u  nigger,”  was  requested  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  company  with  Matthews’s  song 
— “  Possum  up  a  gum  tree.” — M  2 Von 
possum ,”  replied  the  wit. 
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“  spirits”  of  The  magazines. 

Is  it  not  diverting  to  see  a  periodical 
supported,  not  by  the  spirits  of  the  age, 
but  by  the  small  beers,  with  now  and 
then  a  few  ales  and  porters  ?  *  *  *  * 
Yet  we  doubt  not  that  one  and  all  of  the 
people  employed  about  the  concern  may 
be,  in  their  way,  very  respectable  school¬ 
masters,  who,  in  small  villages,  cannot 
support  themselves  entirely  on  their  own 
bottoms, — ushers  in  metropolitan  acade¬ 
mies,  whose  annual  salary  rarely  exceeds 
twenty  pounds,  with  some  board,  and  a 
little  washing— third-rate  actors'  on  the 
boards  of  the  Surrey  or  Adelphi,  who 
have  generally  a  literary  turn — a  player 
on  the  hautboy  in  some  orchestra  or  other 
— unfortunate  men  of  talent  in  the  King’s 
Bench— a  precocious  boy  or  two  in  Christ’s 
hospital : — an  occasional  apprentice  run 
away  from  the  row,  and  most  probably 

a  cousin  of  Tims _ Blackwood's  Mag. 

After  this  specimen  of  “  Contributors” 
who  would  be  an  Editor  ?  It  is  a  fair 
sample  of  more  than  one  “  paralytic 
periodical our  readers  must  bear  in 
mind  a  certain  point  of  etiquette  about 
present  company.” 

t  _ 

FRAMEWORK  OF  SOCIETY. 

“  It  is  curious,”  says  the  London  Ma¬ 
gazine,  “  to  imagine  what  the  society  of 
New  South  Wales  may  be  two  thousand 
years  hence.  The  ancestors  of  a  portion 
of  our  proud  nobility  were  thieves  of  one 
kind,  the  chieftain  of  ruder  times  being 
often  nothing  better  than  a  well-esta¬ 
blished  robber.  And  why  may  not  the 
descendants  of  another  kind  of  thieves 
glory  equally  in  their  origin  at  some  dis¬ 
tant  day,  and  proudly  trace  themselves  to 
a  Soames  and  a  Filch,  and  dwell  with 
romantic  glow  on  their  larcenous  deeds  ? 
A  descendant  of  Soames  may  have  as 
much  pride  in  recalling  the  deeds  of  that 
distinguished  felon  in  the  Strand,  as  a 
descendant  of  a  border  chief  has  in  re¬ 
counting  his  ancestors  levies  of  black¬ 
mail.”— Pope  might  well  say — 

*'  What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  fools,  or  cowards, 
Alas  !  not  all  the.  blood  of  all  the  Howards,”  - 


SEEING  IS  BELIEVING. 

In  South  America,  the  whole  population 
is  equestrian.  No  man  goes  to  visit  his 
next  door  neighbour  on  foot ;  and  even 
the  beggars  in  the  street  ask  alms  on 
horseback.  A  French  traveller  being  so¬ 
licited  for  charity  by  one  of  these  mounted 
petitioners,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  makes  the 
following  entry  in  his  note-book. — “  16th 
November.  Saw  a  beggar  this  morning, 
who  asked  alms  of  me,  mounted  on  a  tall 


grey  horse.  The  English  have  a  proverb, 
that  says— ‘  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback, 
and  he’ll  ride  to  the  devil  !’  I  had  often 
heard  this  mentioned,  but  never  saw  one 
upon  his  way  before.” — Monthly  Mag. 

-  We  remember  to  have  seen  in  Paris  a 
man  in  a  sort  of  chaise,  grinding  an  organ, 
drawn  by  two  ponies,  and  followed  by  a 
boy — begging  from  house  to  house.  From 
the  faded  livery  worn  by  the  boy,  we  set 
the  whole  down  as  a  burlesque. 


SHADOW  CATCHER. 

I  was  present,  some  years  ago,  at  the 
trial  of  a  notorious  obeah-man,  driven  on 
an  estate  in  the  parish  of  St.  David,  Who, 
by  the  overwhelming  influence  he  had 
acquired  over  the  minds  of  his  deluded 
victims,  and  the  more  potent  means  he 
had  at  command  to  accomplish  his  ends, 
had  done  great  injury  among  the  slaves 
on  the  property  before  it  was  discovered. 
Qne  of  the  witnesses,  a  negro  belonging 
to  the  same  estate,  was  asked — “  Do  you 
know  the  prisoner  to  be  an  obeah-mau  ?” 
— “  Ees,  massa,  shadow-catcher,  true.” 
“  What  do  you  mean  by  a  shadow- 
catcher  Him  ha  coffin,  (a  little 

coffin  produced,)  him  set  for  catch  dem 
shadow.”  “  What  shadow  do  you  mean  ?” 
— ru  When  him  set  obeah  for  summary, 
(some  body,)  him  catch  dem  shadow  and 
dem  go  dead  and  too  surely  they  were 
soon  dead,  when  he  pretended  to  have 
caught  their  shadows,  by  whatever  means 
it  was  effected. — Barclay's  Slavery. 


THE  FUNDS. 

John  Kemble  being  present  at  the  sale 
of  the  books  of  Isaac  Reed,  the  commen¬ 
tator  on  Shakspeare,  when  “  a  Treatise 
on  the  Public  Securities”  was  knocked 
down  at  the  humble  price  of  sixpence — • 
the  great  tragedian  observed,  “  that  he  had 
never  known  the  funds  so  low  before,’' 


TEMPITS  ED  AX  RE  RUM. 

“  Time  is  money,”  Robin  says, 

’Tis  true  I’ll  prove  it  clear  : 

Tom  owes  ten  pounds ,  for  which  he  pays 
In  Limbo  half  a  year. 

ON  JACK  STRAW’S  CASTLE,  HAMP¬ 
STEAD  HEATH,  BEING  REPAIRED. 

With  best  of  food — of  beer  and  wines, 
Here  may  you  pass  a  merry  day  ; 

So  shall  “  mine  host,”  while  Phoebus 
shines, 

Instead  of  straw,  make  good  his  hay. 

J.  R. 
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THE  MIRROR. 


As  oar  victories,  though  managed  by  the 
hand,  are  achieved  by  the  head,  we  feel 
little  disposed  to  meddle  with  what  Burke 
calls  “  the  mystery  of  murder,”  or  “  the 
present  perfection  of  gunnery,  cannoneer- 
ing,  bombarding,  and  mining  ;”  and  inve¬ 
terate  as  may  be  the  weapon  of  the  goose- 
quill,  we  trust  our  readers  will  not 
suspect  us  of  any  other  policy  than  that  of 
pleasing  them,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all 
public  servants.  As  our  title  implies, 
we  are  bound  to  present  or  reflect  in  our 
pages  certain  illustrations  of  popular  to¬ 
pics,  veluti  in  speculum;  accordingly, 
we  hope  the  accompanying  View  and 
Plan  of  the  Bay  of  Navarino  will  be 
received  in  good  season,  quod  rerum  est 
omnium  primum. 

Thus  far,  the  political  or  present  in¬ 
terest  attached  to  Navarino  :  with  the 
recent  event  which  has  raised,  or  we  may 
say  resuscitated  such  interest,  our  readers 
have  doubtless  become  familiar,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  ephemeral  glory  to  the  Sun  of  all 
newspapers,  and  meaner  “chronicles  of 
the  times,”  we  shall  proceed  to  the  sober 
duty  of  describing  the  Bay  of  Navarino, 
as,  it  will  be  seen,  a  place  of  some  interest 
in  the  annals  of  ancient  as  well  as  of 
modern  warfare. 

With  our  usual  literary  honesty,  (we 
trust  a  characteristic  of  our  whole  conduct,) 
we  have  to  acknowledge  our  obligations 
to  the  “  Travels”  of  M.  Pouqueville  for 
the  preceding  view.  “  The  port  of  Na¬ 
varino,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,”  says  Sir  William  Gell,  in  his 
interesting  Journey  in  the  Morea ,  “  is 
formed  by  a  deep  indenture  in  the  Morea, 
shut  in  by  a  long  island,  anciently  called 
Sphacteria,  famous  for  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  Spartans,  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  and  yet  exhibiting  the  vestige 
of  walls,  which  may  have  served  as  their 
last  refuge.  This  island  has  been  sepa¬ 
rated  into  three  or  four  parts  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  waves,  so  that  boats  might 
pass  from  the  open  sea  into  the  port  in 
calm  weather,  by  means  of  the  channel 
so  formed.  On  one  of  the  portions  is  the 
tomb  of  a  Turkish  saint,  or  santon  ;  and 
near  the  centre  of  the  port  is  another  very 
small  island,  or  rock.”  The  modern  name 
of  the  island  is  Sphagia. 

Navarino,  called  by  the  Turks  Avarin , 
and  the  Greeks  Neo-Castron ,  is  the  Pylos 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  supposed  birth¬ 
place  of  the  venerable  Nestor — standing 
upon  a  promontory  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Temathia,  and  overlooking  the  vast  har¬ 
bour  of  the  same  name  as  the  town.  It  is 
surrounded  only  by  a  wall  without  a  ditch ; 
the  height  commanding  the  city  is  a  little 
hexagonal,  defended  by  five  towers  at  the 
external  angles,  which,  with  the  walls, 


were  built  by  the  Turks  in  1572,  but  were 
never  repaired  till  after  the  war  with  tho 
Russians  in  1770;  the  Turks  having  pre¬ 
viously  taken  it  from  the  Venetians  in 
1499.  At  the  gate  of  the  fortress  is  a 
miserable  Greek  village ;  and  the  walls 
of  the  castle  itself  are  in  a  dismantled 
condition. 

“  The  town  within  the  wall,”  says 
Sir  W.  Gell,  “  is  like  all  those  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  encumbered  with  the 
fallen  ruins  of  former  habitations.  These 
have  been  generally  constructed  by  the 
Turks,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  ;  for  it  appears,  that  till  the  long 
continued  habit  of  possession  had  induced 
the  Mahometans  to  live  upon  and  culti¬ 
vate  their  estates  in  the  country,  and  the 
power  of  the  Venetian  republic  had  been 
consumed  by  a  protracted  peace,  a  law 
was-  enforced  which  compelled  every  Turk 
to  have  a  habitation  in  some  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  country.  But  the  habita- 
tations,”  says  our  traveller,  “  present 
generally  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  ruins ; 
they  were  originally  erected  in  haste,  and 
being  often  cemented  with  mud  instead 
of  mortar,  the  rains  of  autumn,  penetrating 
between  the  outer  and  inner  faces  of  the 
walls,  swell  the  earth,  and  soon  effect  the 
ruin  of  the  whole” — it  must  be  confessed, 
but  sorry  structures  for  the  triple  fires  of 
an  enemy.  Sir  William,  on  his  visit, 
found  the  commandant  in  a  state  of  mi¬ 
sery  not  exceeded  by  the  lot  of  his  meanest 
fellow-citizens,  except  that  his  robes  were 
somewhat  in  better  condition.  He  re¬ 
ceived  him  “  very  kindly  in  a  dirty  un¬ 
furnished  apartment,”  into  which  he 
“  climbed  by  a  tottering  ladder  from  a 
court  strewed  with  ruins  ;”  here  he  gave 
him  “  coffee,”  after  which  he  took  his 
leave.  What  would  a  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  say  to  such  a  reception  ?  and 
it  must  have  been  somewhat  uncourtly  to 
our  traveller. 

The  soil  about  Navarino  is  of  a  red 
colour,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  infinite  quantity  of  squills, 
which  are  used  in  medicine.  The  rocks, 
which  show  themselves  in  every  direction 
through  a  scanty  but  rich  soil,  are  lime¬ 
stone,  and  present  a  general  appearance 
of  unproductiveness  round  the  castle  of 
Navarino  ;  and  the  absence  of  trees  is 
ill  compensated  by  the  profusion  of  sage, 
brooms,  cistus,  and  other  shrubs  which 
start  from  the  innumerable  cavities  of  the 
limestone. 

The  remains  of  Navarino  Veccliio,  or 
ancient  Navarino,  consist  in  a  fort  or 
castle  of  mean  construction,  covering  the 
summit  of  a  hill  sloping  quickly  to  the 
south,  but  falling  in  abrupt  precipices  to 
the  north  and  east.  The  town  was  built 
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on  the  southern  declivity,  and  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall,  which,  allowing  for 
the  natural  irregularities  of  the  soil,  re¬ 
presented  a  triangle,  with  the  castle  at 
the  apex  or  summit — a  form  observable 
in  many  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Greece. 

The  foundation  of  the  walls  through¬ 
out  the  whole  circuit  remains  entire  ;  but 
the  fortifications  were  never  of  any  conse¬ 
quence,  though  they  present  a  picturesque 
group  of  turrets  and  battlements  from 
below,  and  must  have  been  very  imposing 
from  the  sea, — an  effect  which  those  of 
the  modern  city  have  recently  failed  to 
produce.  Prom  the  top  is  an  extensive 
view  over  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  the 
port,  with  the  town  of  Navarino  to  the 
south,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  anciently  called  Messenia  on  the 
east,  with  the  conic  hill,  which,  though 
some  miles  from  the  shore,  is  used  as  a 
landmark  to  point  out  the  entrance  of  the 
port.  Mr.  Purdy,  in  his  Neic  Sailing 
Directory  for  the  Mediterranean  Sea , 
says,  “  from  the  sea,  a  frigate  might,  in 
two  or  three  hours,  batter  down  the  walls 


of  Navarino) ;  the  artillery  of  the  place 
in  1825)  consisted  of  forty  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  ;  the  greater  partin  the  fort,  eight  on 
the  battery  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  a  few  in  some  of  the  towers  along  the 
city.”  It  should  be  added  that  the  port 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  2,000 
sail;  and  the  population  of  the  town  is 
about  3,000,  the  most  of  whom  are  Turks. 

To  the  curious  dilettanti  in  dates,  &c. 
(such  as  our  friend  P.  T.  W.  See  )  the 
following  almost  coinciding  circumstances 
may  not  prove  uninteresting  ; — The  re¬ 
cent  engagement  took  place  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Salamis, 
480  b.  c.  when  the  invading  army  of 
Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks  ;  and 
on  which  day  Euripides,  the  Greek  tragic 
poet,  was  born  :  Nestor  is  said  to  have 
been  born  at  Navarino,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned :  and,  lastly,  the  attack,  of 
which  the  subjoined  plan  is  illustrative, 
was  made  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  glorious  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  which 
victory  the  vice-admiral  of  Navarino,  then 
captain  of  the  Orient,  was  engaged. 


Pyles 


1. 
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REFERENCES. 

The  English  Squadron. 

French  Squadron. 

Russian  Squadron. 

The  combined  Turko-Egyptian  Fleet. 

The  other  figures  denote 

2  A  2 


5  The  boat  sent  by  the  “  Dartmouth  ”  to  one 

of  the  Turkish  Fire  Ships,  in  which 
Lieutenant  C.  W.  H.  F.  Fitzroy  was 
killed. 

6  and  7  Turkish  Fire  ships, 
the  depth  of  water  in  English  fathoms. 
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SEASONABLE  RELICS. 

part  of  an  ancient  song. 

The  following  is  part  of  an  old  song 
which  I  have  faithfully  copied ;  it  was,  I 
am  told,  sung  at  Wakes  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  also  previous  to  Christmas  : 
from  the  appearance,  little  doubt  is  left 
as  to  its  being  of  northern  composition. 

I  have  seen  in  former  volumes  of  the 
Mirror,  specimens  of  two  ancient  bal¬ 
lads,  and  as  they  are  a  curiosity,  I  have 
sent  mine  as  being,  I  think,  equally  so. 
There  is  an  old  ballad  which  I  have  met 
with  and  purchased,  entitled  44  The  Out¬ 
landish  Knight,”  but  it  is  certainly 
greatly  altered,  though  the  tale  is  pre¬ 
served. 

This  ean  nigh*,  (his  ean  night. 

Every  night  and  awie, 

Fire  and  fleet.*  and  candle  lyght. 

And  Chryst  receyve  thy  sawle. 

When  those  from  hence  dost  passe  awaye. 

Every  night  and  awie, 

To  whinny e  moore  thou  com’st  at  last. 

And  Chry.ste  receyve  thy  sawle. 

If  ever  thou  gav'st  either  hosen  or  slmne, 

Every  night  and  awie, 

Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on, 

And  Chryst  receyve  thy  sawle. 

But  if  hosen  and  shune  thou  never  gav’st  nean, 
Every  night  and  awie, 

The  whinnes  shall  prick  thee  to  the  bare  beane, 
And  Chryst  receyve  thy  sawle. 

From  whynne  moore  then  thou  may’st  passe, 
Every  night  and  awie, 

To  brigge  of  dread  thou  com'st  at  last, 

And  Chryst  receyve  thy  sawle. 

Fro*i  brigge  of  dread  that  thou  may’s!  passe, 
Every  night  and  awie, 

To  purgatory  fire  thou  com'st  at  last, 

And  Chryst  receyve  thy  sawle. 

If  e’er  thou  gav’si  either  meate  or  drinke, 

Every  night  and  awie, 

The  fire  shall  never  make  thee  shrynke. 

And  Chryst  receyve  thy  sawle. 

But  yf  meate  and  drinke  thou  never  gav’st  neane. 
Every  night  and  awie. 

The  fire  shall  burn  thee  to  the  have  beane, 

And  Chryst  receyve  thy  sawle. 

The  next  I  give  you  is  an  extract  from 
the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Borough  of  Hales 
Owen,  of  the 

Custom  of  Bride  Ale. 

44  A  payne  ys  made  that  no  person  or 
persons  that  shall  brewe  any  weddyn  ale 
to  sell,  shall  not  brewe  aboue  twelve  stryke 
of  mault  at  the  most,  and  that  the  said 
persons  so  marryed  shall  not  keep  nor 
haue  above  eyght  messe  of  persons  at 
hys  dinner  within  the  burrowe,  and  before 
hys  brydall  daye  he  shall  keep  no  un- 

*  Fleet  from  (he  Saxon  Here,  is  demon  lactu, 
hence  we  have  flett  or  flit,  milk. 


lawfull  games  in  hys  house  nor  out  of 
hys  house  on  payne  of  20.9.” 

Besides  44  Bride  Ale,”  there  was  the 
Church  Ales,  and  Easter  Ales,  Whitsun¬ 
tide  Ales,  and  a  quantity  of  others  which 
we  have  no  accounts  of.  I  conclude  this 
short  notice  with  the  hope  of  soon  sup¬ 
plying  you  with  a  fund  of  information 
against  Christmas.  W.  H.  H 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  HELEN. 

P  .iNCESS  Helen  was  born  of  an  egg, 

And  scarcely  ten  years  had  gone  by. 

When  Theseus  beginning  to  beg, 

Decoyed  the  young  chicken  to  fly. 

When  Tyndarus  heard  the  disaster. 

He  crackled  and  thunder’d  like  Etna, 

So  out  gallop’d  Pollux  and  Castor, 

And  caught  her  a  furlong  from  Gretna. 

Singing  rattleduin,  Greek  liomanorum. 
And  hey  classicality  row. 

Singing  birchery,  floggera,  borum, 
And  folderol  whack  rowdy  dow. 

The  newspapers  puffed  her  each  day. 

Till  the  princes  of  Greece  came  to  woo  her. 
Then  coaxing  the  rest  to  give  way. 

She  took  Menalaus  unto  her, 

So  said  they,  “  though  we  grieve  to  resign, 
Yet  if  ever  you’re  put  to  a  shift. 

Let  your  majesty  drop  us  a  line, 

And  we'iiall  of  us  lend  you  a  lift. 

With  our  rattledum,  &c 

Menelaus  was  happy  to  win  her ; 

But  she  soon  found  a  cure  for  his  passion. 
By  bobbing  or  nobbing  at  dinner. 

With  Paris,  a  Trojan  of  fashion. 

This  chap  was  a  slyish  young  dog. 

The  most  jessamy  fellow  in  life. 

For  he  drank  Menalaus’  grog, 

And  d— me  made  off  with  his  wile. 

Singing  x-attledum,  &c. 

The  princes  were  sent  for,  who  swore 
They  would  punish  this  finikin  boy; 

So  Achilles  and  two  or  three  more. 

Undertook  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

But  Achilles  grew  quite  ungcuteel, 

Anu  prevented  their  stirring  a  peg, 

Till  Paris  let  fly  at  his  heel. 

And  he  found  himself  laid  by  the  leg. 

With  his  rattledum,  &c. 

The  Grecians  demolish’d  the  city, 

And  then  (as  the  poets  have  told) 

Dame  Helen  might  still  be  called  pretty, 
Though  very  near  sixty  years  old. 
Menelaus,  when  madam  was  found, 

Took  her  snugly  away  in  his  chaise. 

So  Troy  being  burnt  to  the  ground, 

Why  the  story  goes  off  with  a  blaze. 

And  a  rattledum,  See 


HORSE-CHESTNUTS. 

(  To  the  Editor  oj  the  Mirror.) 

In  a  recent  number  there  was  a  notice  of 
the  uses  of  the  Esculus  Hippccastanevs , 
or  horse  chestnuts;  but  a  very  important 
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one  was  omitted,  namely,  its  substitution 
occasionally  for  Peruvian  bark  in  cases  of 
intermittent  fever.  This  disorder,  known 
better  by  the  name  of  ague,  had  been  for¬ 
merly  epidemic  in  Ireland,  where  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  continually 
increased  by  the  exhalation  of  the  lochs 
and  bogs  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  formation 
of  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  waters  in  their  vicinity, 
the  tendency  to  this  disease  was  greatly 
lessened ;  and  about  twenty  years  ago  the 
disorder  was  so  rare  in  Dublin  and  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  medical  students 
often  complained  that  they  graduated 
without  ever  having  an  opportunity  ot 
seeing  in  the  hospitals  a  single  case  of 
this  once  almost  universal  disorder.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  extreme 
wetness  of  one  summer  and  autumn, 
agues  apain  resumed  their  ascendancy, 
and  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  became 
crowded  with  intermittent  patients,  and 
all  the  bark  of  the  druggists  and  apothe¬ 
caries  was  put  into  requisition  ;  but  to 
the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  all  the 
medical  men,  this  infallible  specific  was 
altogether  inert  and  powerless,  and  after 
repeated  trials  and  disappointments,  it 
was  abandoned  as  useless.  It  was  now  a 
matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  failure,  whether  it 
arose  from  the  altered  character  of  the 
complaint,  or  from  the  deteriorated  quality 
of  the  medicine  ;  and  it  was  found  to  be 
the  latter.  In  consequence  of  the  long  ces¬ 
sation  of  intermittent  fever,  bark  had  been 
little  used  or  called  for,  and  the  stock  had 
remained  so  long  on  hand,  that  it  had 
become  effete  and  worthless.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  then  to  try  some  substitute. 
Quassia-wood,  the  acorus  calamus,  and 
other  bitters  and  aromatics,  were  tried  ; 
but  that  which  seemed  to  succeed  best 
was  the  bark  and  kernel  of  the  horse- 
chestnut.  The  nut  was  moderately  dried 
in  a  stove,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
powdered,  and  in  that  state  was  exhibited 
in  substance  with  cayenne  pepper  and 
other  aromatics.  The  bark  was  taken  in 
infusions  and  decoctions  with  quassia, 
and  the  effects  were  sometimes  very  de¬ 
cided  and  satisfactory,  forming  a  provi¬ 
dential  substitute  for  the  only  kind  of 
bark  then  to  be  procured  in  Ireland. 

W. 


SONNET. 

( For  the 

Sait  what  repays  the  gamester’s  nightly  toil, 
Can  hell  itself  more  hideous  woes  impart  ? 
Can  glilt’ring  heaps  of  ill-begotten  spoil, 
Appease  the  era;  ings  of  his  callous  heart  ? 


For  this  alone  he  severs  e\  eiy  lie, 

For  this  lie  marks  umnov'd  the  orphan’s  tear, 
E’en  natures  charms,  a  smile  from  beauty’s 
eye 

No  longer  can  his  blasted  prospects  cheer. 

But  now  prevails  the  dice’s  rattling  sound, 

The  loud  blaspheming  oath,  nud  cry  of  woe, 
From  tables  set  with  spectre  forms  around, 
Hurrying  with  frantic  haste,  til’  expected 
throw ! 

Than  this  no  greater  foe  to  man  remains 
This  is  the  mightiest  triumph  Satan  gains  ! 

E.  L. 


original  translations. 

( tor  Ike  Mirror.) 

Horace. — Ode  xxx.— B.  1. 

TO  VENUS. 

He  invokes  her  to  he  present  at  Glycera's  pri¬ 
vate  sacrifice 

Venus  !  leave  thy  loved  isle. 

And  on  Glycera’s  altar  smile? 

Breathing  perfumes  hail  the  day, 

Haste  thee,  Venus  '  haste  away. 

Bring  with  thee  the  am’rous  boy  ; 

The  loose-rob’d  Graces  crown  our  joy' 

|  Youth  swell  thy  train,  who  owes  to  thee 
Her  charms,  and  winged  Mercury  ! 

Ode  xxvi.— B.  3. 

to  the  same. 

He  renounces  Lore. 

Not  w  ithout  renown  was  I, 

In  the  ranks  of  gallantry. 

Now,  when  Love  no  more  will  call. 

To  battle  ;  on  this  sacred  wall, 

Venus,  where  her  statue  stands, 

To  hang  my  arms,  and  lute  commands  ; 
Here  the  bright  torch  to  liang,  and  bars. 
Which  wag’d  so  oft  loud  midnight  wars. 

But,  O  blessed  Cyprian  queen  ! 

Blest  in  Memphian  bow’rs  serene. 

Raise  high  the  lash,  and  Cliloe’s  be, 

All  e’er  proud  Cliloe  dealt  to  me  ! 

W.  P. 


Hvcatta  of  Science. 

Smoke  of  Lamps. 

A  recent  number  of  Gill’s  “  Techni¬ 
cal  Repository,”  contains  a  simple  mode 
of  consuming  the  smoke  that  ascends 
from  the  turner  of  an  argand  lamp.  1 1 
consists  of  a  thin  concave  of  copper, 
fixed  by  three  wires,  at  about  an  inch 
above  the  chimney-glass  of  the  lamp, 
yet  capable  of  being  taken  off  at  plea¬ 
sure.  The  gaseous  carbonaceous  matter 
which  occasionally  escapes  from  the  top 
of  lamps,  is  thus  arrested  beneath  the 
concave  cap,  and  subsequently  consumed 
by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  instead  of  pass¬ 
ing  off  into  the  room,  in  the  form  of 
smoke  or  smut  on  the  ceiling  and  walls. 

[The  “  Technical  Repository,”  may 
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have  the  credit  of  introducing  this  con¬ 
trivance  to  the  British  public ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  curious  that  it  had  not  been 
previously  adopted,  since  scores  oflamps 
thus  provided,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cafes 
and  restaurateurs  of  Paris.  Apropos , 
the  French  oil  burns  equal  in  brightness 
to  our  best  gas,  and  as  we  are  informed, 
this  purity  is  obtained  by  filtration 
through  charcoal. — Ed.  J 

Caddis  Worms. 

The  transformation  of  the  deserted  cases 
of  numberless  minute  insects  into  a  con¬ 
stituent  part  of  a  solid  rock,  first  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  then  constituting 
the  sides  of  deep  valleys,  and  the  tabu¬ 
lar  summits  of  lofty  hills,  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  as  striking  as  the  vast  reefs  of  coral 
constructed  by  the  labours  of  minute 
polyps.  We  remember  to  have  seen  such 
caddis-worms ,  as  they  are  called  by  fish¬ 
ermen,  very  abundant  in  the  wooden 
troughs  constructed  by  the  late  Dr.Sib- 
thorp,  for  aquatic  plants,  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Oxford,  to  the  cases  of  which 
many  small  shells  of  the  G.  Planorbis 
Limnea  and  Cyclas  were  affixed,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fossil  tubes 
of  Auvergne ;  an  incrusting  spring,  there¬ 
fore,  may,  perhaps,  be  all  that  is  want¬ 
ing  to  reproduce,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isis  or  the  Charwell,  a  rock  similar  in 
structure  to  that  of  the  Limagne.  Mr. 
Kirby,  in  his  “  Entomology,”  informs 
us,  that  these  larvas  ultimately  change 
into  a  four-winged  insect.  If  you  are  de¬ 
sirous  to  examine  them  in  their  aquatic 
state,  u  you  have  only,  (he  says)  to 
place  yourself  by  the  side  of  a  clear  and 
shallow  pool  of  water,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  observe  at  the  bottom  little  oblong 
moving  masses,  resembling  pieces  of 
straw,  wood,  or  even  stone— of  the  larvaa 
itself,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  head 
and  six  legs,  by  means  of  which  it  moves 
itself  in  the  water,  and  drags  after  it  the 
case  in  which  the  rest  of  thejbody  is  en¬ 
closed,  and  into  which,  on  any  alarm,  it 
instantly  retires.  The  construction  of 
these  habitations  is  very  various.  Some 
select  four  or  five  pieces  of  the  leaves  of 
grass,  which  they  glue  together  into  a 
shapely  polygonal  case ;  others  employ 
portions  of  the  stems  of  rushes,  placed 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant 
fluted  cylinder ;  some  arrange  round  them 
pieces  of  leaves  like  a  spirally-foiled  ri¬ 
band  ;  other  species  construct  houses 
which  may  be  called  alive,  forming  them 
of  the  shells  of  various  aquatic  snails  of 
different  kinds  and  sizes,  even  while  in¬ 
habited,  all  of  which  are  immovably 
fixed  to  them,  and  dragged  about  at 
pleasure.  However  various  may  be  the 


"form  of  the  case  externally,  within  it  is 
usually  cylindrical  and  lined  with  silk.” 
— Introduction  to  Entomology,  by  Kirby 
and  Spence. 

Engraving  on  Glass. 

Cover  one  side  of  a  flat  piece  of  glass, 
after  having  made  it  perfectly  clean,  with 
bees'  wax,  and  trace  figures  upon  it  with 
a  needle,  taking  care  that  every  stroke 
cuts  completely  through  the  wax.  Next, 
make  a  border  of  wax  all  round  the  glass, 
to  prevent  any  liquor,  when  poured  on, 
from  running  off.  Then  take  some  finely 
powdered  fluate  of  lime  (fluor  spar,)  strew 
it  even  over  the  glass  plate  upon  the  wax¬ 
ed  side,  and  then  gently  pour  upon  it,  so 
as  not  to  displace  the  powder,  as  much 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
thrice  its  weight  of  water,  as  is  sufficient 
to  cover  the  powdered  fluor  spar.  Let 
every  thing  remain  in  this  state  for  three 
hours;  then  remove  the  mixture,  and 
clean  the  glass,  by  washing  it  with  oil  of 
turpentine  ;  the  figures  which  were  traced 
through  the  wax  will  be  found  engraven 
on  the  glass,  while  the  parts  which  the 
wax  covered  will  be  uncorroded.  The 
fluate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  lime  is 
formed.  The  fluoric  acid,  disengaged 
in  the  gaseous  state,  combines  with  the 
water  that  diluted  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
forms  liquid  fluoric  acid,  by  which  the 
glass  is  corroded. 

Habits  of  Seals. 

The  brain  of  this  animal,  observes  Dr. 
Harwood,  is  I  think,  doubtless,  of  greater 
proportionate  magnitude  than  in  any  other 
quadruped,  and  not  only  does  it  exhibit 
in  its  countenance,  the  appearance  of  sa¬ 
gacity,  but  its  intelligence  is  in  reality 
far  greater  than  in  most  land  quadrupeds  : 
hence  its  domestication  is  rendered  much 
easier  than  that  of  other  animals,  and  it 
is  susceptible  of  more  powerful  attach¬ 
ment.  The  large  seal,  which  was  exhD 
bited  some  time  ago  at  Exeter  ’Change, 
appeared  to  me  to  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  its  keeper  as  perfectly  as  the 
iuost  faithful  dog.  When  he  entered  at 
one  end  of  its  long  apartment,  it  raised 
its  body  from  the  water,  in  which  it  was 
injudiciously  too  constantly  kept,  sup¬ 
porting  itself  erect  against  the  bar  of  its 
enclosure,  and  wherever  he  moved,  keep¬ 
ing  its  large,  dark  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
upon  him.  W^hen  desired  to  make  obei¬ 
sance  to  visiters,  it  quickly  threw  itself 
on  one  side,  and  struck  the  opposite  one 
several  times  in  quick  succession  with  its 
fore-foot,  producing  a  loud  noise.  The 
young  seal,  again,  which  was  kept  on 
board  the  Alexander,  in  one  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  expeditions,  became  so  much  at- 
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tached  to  its  new  mode  of  life,  that  after 
being  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  it  had  be¬ 
come  tired  of  swimming  at  liberty,  it 
regularly  returned  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 
to  be  retaken  on  board.  Such  examples 
might  be  greatly  multiplied  ;  and  I  can¬ 
not  help  stating,  that  aware  of  this  dis¬ 
position  to  become  familiar,  and  this  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  good  qualities  of  the  dog, 
it  is  astonishing  that  mankind  have  not 
chosen  this  intellectual  and  finely  orga¬ 
nized  quadruped,  for  aquatic  services 
scarcely  less  important  than  some  of  those 
in  which  the  dog  is  employed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  land. — Quarterly  Journal. 

Gas  from  Resin. 

Mr.  Daniel,  the  meteorologist,  has 
contrived  a  process  for  generating  gas 
from  resin  ;  which  he  effects  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  resin  in  turpentine,  or  any  other 
essential  oil,  and  then  allowing  the  fluid 
to  drop  gradually  in  a  heated  cylinder  of 
iron. 

Liquorice  Paper. 

A  mode  has  been  discovered  in  France 
of  fabricating  paper  solely  from  the  Gly- 
cyrrhiza  German ica,  or  liquorice  plant. 
It  is  said  that  this  paper  is  cheap,  that  it 
is  of  a  whiteness  superior  to  that  gene¬ 
rally  made,  and  that  size  is  not  requisite 
in  its  manufacture. 

Tachygraphy. 

A  mathematical  instrument  maker  at 
Paris,  of  the  name  of  Conti,  has  con¬ 
ceived  the  notion  of  a  portable  instrument 
which  he  calls  a  tachygraph,  by  means  of 
which  any  person  may  write,  or  rather 
print,  as  fast  as  any  other  person  can 
speak.  M.  Conti,  however,  like  many 
other  ingenious  men,  is  not  rich  ;  and  he 
has  applied  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences, 
for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  report  has  been  made  upon  his 
request. 

Valuable  Discovery  in  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  useful 
discoveries  in  agriculture  is  to  mix  layers 
of  green  or  new  cut  clover  with  layers  of 
straw  in  ricks  or  stacks  ;  thus  the  strength 
of  the  clover  is  absorbed  by  the  straw, 
which,  thus  impregnated,  both  horses 
and  cattle  eat  greedily,  and  the  clover  is 
dried  and  prevented  from  heating.  This 
practice  is  particularly  calculated  for  se¬ 
cond  crops  of  clover  and  rye-grass. 

Pine  Apples. 

The  largest  pine  evei  grown  in  this 
kingdom  was  cut  lately  from  the  hot¬ 
house  of  John  Edwards,  Esq.  of  Rheola, 
Glamorganshire,  and  was  presented  to  his 
Majesty  at  Windsor.  It  weighed  14  lbs. 
}2  oz.  avoirdupois,  was  I2|  inches  high, 


exclusive  of  the  crown,  and  26  inches  in 
circumference. 

Sea  Couch  for  preventing  Sickness. 

An  elastic  or  swinging  seat,  couch,  or 
bed,  for  preventing  the  uneasy  motions 
of  a  ship  or  a  carriage,  has  recently  been 
invented.  To  effect  this,  the  frame  of  the 
seat  or  couch  is  suspended  on  juribals  ot 
joints,  turning  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  an  elasticity  is  produced  both 
in  the  seat  or  cushion,  and  in  the  swing¬ 
ing  frames,  by  the  use  of  spiral  metal 
springs.  These  springs  are  made  by 
twisting  steel  or  iron  wire  into  the  form  of 
an  hour  glass,  that  is,  like  two  cones 
united  at  their  apices.  The  lower  points 
of  their  springs  are  to  be  sown  to  the  can¬ 
vass  or  webbing,  and  their  upper  parts 
secured  in  their  proper  situations  and 
erect  positions  by  pack-thread  or  small 
cords,  tied  or  braced  from  one  to  the 
other,  crossing  like  a  net.  On  the  tops 
of  these  springs  the  usual  covering  of  can¬ 
vass  is  laid,  and  then  a  thin  layer  of  horse¬ 
hair  or  wool,  upon  which  the  outer  co¬ 
vering  is  bitted.  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine ,  describes  the 
following  successful  experiment  for  pre¬ 
venting  sea-sickness,  made  on  his  crossing 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  a  few  years  since. 
He  caused  an  armed  chair  to  be  placed  on 
the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  being  seated  in 
it,  he  began  to  raise  himself  up  and  down, 
as  on  horseback.  The  passengers  laughed 
at  his  eccentricity,  but  before  they  reached 
Calais,  many  of  them  were  sea-sick, 
whilst  Sir  Richard  continued  to  enjoy  his 
usual  health  and  vigour. 

Bites  of  Venomous  Reptiles. 

M.  le  D’Record,  sen.  discovered,  du¬ 
ring  a  long  residence  in  America,  what 
he  considers  a  sure  mode  of  preventing 
mischief  from  such  bites.  “  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient,”  he  says,  u  to  pour  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  cantharides  on  the  wound,  to 
cause  a  redness  and  vesiccation  ;  not  only 
is  the  poison  rendered  harmless,  but  the 
stings;  of  the  reptiles  are  removed  with 
the  epidermis  that  the  bladder  raises.” — 
Med.  Journal. 

Naval  Schools  of  France. 

In  France,  the  system  of  mutual  in¬ 
struction  among  the  working  classes  pros¬ 
pers  in  the  bosoms  of  the  ports,  and 
schools  are  founded  for  the  particular  in¬ 
struction  of  the  sons  of  the  inferior  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  arsenals,  in  the  elements  6f 
calculation,  of  geometry,  and  of  design, 
as  far  as  necessary  for  the  plans  of  ships  ; 
also  the  principles  of  statics,  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  judge  of  the  action  and  effect 
of  machinery.  Prizes  of  gold  medals 
and  special  promotions  are  the  rewards  of 
the  most  deserving,  students.  Brest  was 
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formerly  the  only  poit  furnished  with 
these  schools ;  since  the  peace,  however, 
libraries  are  forming  in  each  of  the  others; 
and  in  almost  all,  cabinets  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  botanical  gardens  are  enriched 
at  every  voyage  undertaken  by  French 
ships,  either  to  foreign  coasts,  or  to  those 
of  the  French  colonies.  An  observatory 
has  been  given  to  Toulon  and  Rochefort. 
In  both  these  ports  naval  museums  are 
formed,  in  order  to  preserve  types  of  the 
most  eminent  vessels,  whose  originals 
either  have  been,  or  soon  will  be,  destroy¬ 
ed  by  time.  Models  of  ingenious  machines, 
representations  of  interesting  manoeuvres, 
a  methodical  collection  of  raw  materials, 
of  tools,  and  of  the  product  of  all  the 

arts  exercised  in  a  dock-yard _ Such  are 

the  rich  materials  collected  in  these  inter¬ 
esting  repositories. — From  the  French  of 
M.  Dupin. 

Antiquity  of  Lochs. 

Locks  were  known  in  Egypt  above  four 
thousand  years  since,  as  was  inferred  by 
JM.  Denon,  from  some  sculptures  of  the 
great  temple  of  Karnac,  representing 
locks  similar  to  those  now  used  in  that 
country.  A  lock  resembling  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  is  used  in  Cornwall,  and  the  same 
has  been  seen  in  the  Faro  Islands;  to 
both  which  places  it  was  probably  taken 
by  the  Phoenicians _ Quarterly  Journal. 

To  increase  the  odour  of  Roses. 

Plant  a  large  onion  by  the  side  of  the 
rose-tree  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall 
touch  the  root  of  the  latter.  The  rose 
which  will  be  produced  will  have  an 
odour  much  stronger  and  more  agreeable 
than  such  as  have  not  been  thus  treated ; 
and  the  water  distilled  from  these  roses  is 
equally  superior  to  that  prepared  by 
means  of  ordinary  rose  leaves.— From  the 
French. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
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THE  SPECTRE’S  VOYAGE. 

“  I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 

That  beckons  me  away, 

I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 

That  wilt  not  let  me  stay.” 

There  is  a  part  of  the  river  Wye,  be¬ 
tween  the  city  of  Hereford  and  the  town 
of  Ross,  which  was  known  for  more  than 
two  centuries  by  the  appellation  of  “  The 
Spectre’s  Voyage ;”  and  across  which,  as 
long  as  it  retained  that  appellation,  nei¬ 
ther  entreaty  nor  remuneration  would  in¬ 
duce  any  boatman  to  convey  passengers 


H  K'OR. 

after  a  certain  hour  of  the  night.  The 
superstitious  notions  current  among  the 
lower  orders  were,  that  at  about  the  hour  of 
eight  on  every  evening,  a  female  was  seen 
in  a  small  vessel  sailing  from  Hereford  to 
Northbrigg,  a  little  village  then  distant 
about  three  miles  from  the  city,,  of  which 
not  even  the  site  is  now  discernible  ;  that 
the  vessel  sailed  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
in  a  dead  calm  and  even  against  the  wind  ; 
that  to  encounter  it  was  fatal ;  that  the 
voyager  landed  from  it  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  a  little  beyond  the  vil¬ 
lage  ;  that  she  remained  some  time  on 
shore,  making  the  most  fearful  lamenta¬ 
tions;  that  she  then  re-entered  the  vessel, 
and  sailed  back  in  the  same  manner,  and 
that  both  boat  and  passenger  vanished  in 
a  sudden  manner  as  they  arrived  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  river,  where  the  current 
is  remarkably  strong,  within  about  half  a 
mile  of  the  city  of  Hereford. 

This  singular  tradition,  like  most  sto¬ 
ries  of  a  similar  character,  was  not  without 
a  foundation  in  truth,  as  the  readei  will 
perceive  who  takes  the  trouble  to  peruse 
the  following  narrative. 

In  the  turbulent  reign  of  Edward  the 
Second,  when  the  whole  of  England  was 
one  theatre  of  lawless  violence,  when 
might  was  constantly  triumphant  over 
right,  and  princes  and  soldiers  only  re¬ 
spected  the  very  intelligible,  if  not  very 
equitable  principle, 

*  That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can,” 

the  city  of  Hereford  was  distinguished  by 
the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  its  citizens,  and 
by  the  unshrinking  firmness  with  which 
they  adhered  to  the  cause  of  queen  Isa¬ 
bella,  and  the  young  prince  her  son,  after¬ 
wards  the  renowned  king  Edward  the 
Third,  in  opposition  to  the  weak  and  ill- 
fated  monarch  who  then  wore  the  crown, 
and  his  detested  favourites  the  Spensers, 
father  and  son.  Sir  Hugh  Spenser,  the 
younger,  was  a  man  of  unquestionable 
talents,  and  possessed  virtues  which,  dur* 
ing  a  period  of  less  violence  and  personal 
animosity,  might  have  proved  honourable 
to  himself,  and  useful  to  his  country. 

The  discontents  of  the  queen  and  the 
barons  were  not  vented  in  fruitless  com¬ 
plaints  or  idle  menaces.  They  fiew  to 
arms.  The  king  of  France,  the  queen’s 
brother,  assisted  them  with  men  and  mo¬ 
ney  ;  the  Count  of  Hainault,  to  whose 
daughter  Philippa,  the  young  prince  had 
been  contracted,  did  the  same.  The  king 
was  driven  from  London,  and  forced,  with 
the  elder  Spenser,  whom  he  had  created 
Earl  of  Winchester,  to  take  refuge  in 
Bristol.  Being  hotly  pursued  to  this  city 
/  by  the  Earl  of  Kent  and  the  Count  of 
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Hainault,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  into  Wales, 
leaving  the  elder  Spenser  governor  of  the 
castle  of  Bristol.  This  fortress  was  im¬ 
mediately  besieged,  and  speedily  taken, 
as  the  garrison  mutinied  against  their 
overnor,  and  delivered  him  into  the 
ands  of  his  enemies.  This  venerable 
noble,  who  had  nearly  reached  his  nine¬ 
tieth  year,  was  instantly,  without  trial,  or 
witness,  or  accusation,  or  answer,  con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  the  rebellious  barons ; 
he  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet ;  his  body  was 
cut  to  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  ;  ard 
his  head  was  sent  to  Winchester,  the 
place  whence  he  derived  his  title,  and 
was  there  set  on  a  pole,  and  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  populace. 

When  the  news  of  this  catastrophe 
reached  the  younger  Spenser,  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  line  army,  which  had  sat 
down  before  the  city  of  Hereford,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  it  to  obedience  to 
king  Edward.  The  formidable  force 
which  he  commanded  had  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  so  that  not¬ 
withstanding  their  attachment  to  queen 
Isabella,  and  their  detestation  of  Spenser, 
they  had  shown  symptoms  of  their  wil¬ 
lingness  to  yield  to  the  latter  upon  rea¬ 
sonable  terms ;  and  he,  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  possession  of  the  city  without  any 
unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  had  granted 
a  truce  of  a  week’s  duration,  to  give  them 
time  to  decide  upon  what  conditions  they 
would  open  their  gates  to  him.  The  dis¬ 
astrous  intelligence  which  he  received 
from  Bristol,  however,  made  him  doubtful 
whether  he  should  hold  inviolate  the  truce 
which  he  had  gtanted  to  the  besieged. 
He  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  Earl  of 
Kent  and  his  troops,  flushed  with  con- 
quest*  would  hasten  to  his  destruction, 
and  to  the  relief  of  Hereford,  and  that 
unless  he  could  possess  himself  of  the  city 
and  castle,  and  by  shutting  himself  up  in 
the  latter  be  enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  his 
enemies,  the  fate  of  his  father  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  his  own. 

The  favourite  recreation  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Hereford  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
to  make  excursions  either  alone,  or  in 
parties,  upon  their  beautiful  river.  This 
amusement  had  become  so  much  a  custom 
with  them,  that  the  most  timid  females 
were  not  afraid  to  venture  alone  and  at 
night  in  a  small  skiff,  with  which  almost 
every  family  of  respectability  was  pro¬ 
vided  ;  and  on  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
the  bosom  of  the  river  was  beautifully 
diversified  by  the  white  sails  glittering  in 
the  moonbeams,  while  sweet  female  voices 
would  he  heard  warbling  some  popular 
melodies,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
usually  the  praises  of  prince  Edward,  or 
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execrations  of  Spenser  and  those  who  had 
corrupted  the  king.  It  was  on  such  a 
night,  that  the  incident  with  which  our 
narrative  commences  occurred.  The  moon 
was  riding  in  an  unclouded  sky — un¬ 
clouded  except  by  those  light  fleecy  va¬ 
pours  which  hovered  round  the  form  of 
the  queen  of  night,  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  her  beauty.  The  river  seemed 
one  sheet  of  silver,  and  numerous  little 
vessels  passing  and  repassing,  gave  it  a 
delightfully  animated  appearance.  In 
one,  which  seemed  to  be  venturing  nearer 
to  the  camp  of  the  enemy  than  the  others, 
might  be  seen  a  light  and  delicate  female 
form,  and  on  the  shore  which  she  was 
approaching,  a  little  above  the  village  of 
Northbrigg,  stood  a  soldier,  whose  accou¬ 
trements  bespoke  him  to  belong  to  the 
army  of  Sir  Hugh  Spenser. 

The  lady  landed,  and  the  soldier  has¬ 
tened  to  meet  her.  44  Dearest  Isabel,” 
he  said,  44  blessings  upon  thy  generous 
trusting  heart,  for  this  sweet  meeting  !  I 
have  much  to  tell  thee,  but  that  my  tongue 
dares  not  utter  all  with  which  my  mind  is 
stored  ;  and  if  it  dared,  it  is  not  on  such 
a  night  as  this,  so  bright,  so  beautiful, 
that  tidings  dark  as  mine  should  be  com¬ 
municated.”  Isabel,  who  had  laid  her 
head  upon  his  breast  when  they  met, 
started  from  him,  and  gazed  with  the 
utmost  terror  and  surprise  at  the  un¬ 
wonted  gloom  which  darkened  his  coun¬ 
tenance. 

44  Walter,  what  means  this  ?  Come 
you  to  break  the  trusting  heart  which 
beats  for  you  alone  ?  Come  you  to  cancel 
your  vows — to  say  that  we  must  part  for 
ever  ?  Oh  !  better  had  you  left  me  to 
the  mercy  of  the  wave,  when  its  work  of 
death  was  half  achieved,  if  you  reserved 
me  only  for  the  misery  which  waits  upon 
a  broken  heart,  and  blighted  and  betrayed 
affections  ?” 

44  Sweet,  dry  these  tears  !”  replied  the 
soldier  ;  44  while  I  have  life  I  am  thine. 
I  come  to  warn  thee  of  sure  but  unseen 
danger.  The  walls  of  Hereford  are 
strong,  and  the  arms  and  hearts  of  her 
citizens  firm  and  trusty  ;  but  her  hour  i» 
come,  and  the  path  of  the  destroyer,  al¬ 
though  secret,  is  like  the  stream  which 
hides  itself  for  a  time  beneath  the  earth 
only  to  spring  forth  more  strongly  and 
irresistibly  than  ever.” 

44  Thy  words  are  dark  and  dreadful ; 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  cause  for  fear, 
or  of  any  means  of  avoiding  it,  if  it  exists.” 

44  Fly  with  me,  fly  ! — with  thy  heart 
and  hand  reward  my  love,  and  think  no 
more  of  those  grim  walls,  and  sullen  citi¬ 
zens,  with  souls  as  iron  as  their  beavers, 
and  hearts  as  cold  as  the  waters  of  their 
river.” 
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“  Oh  I  no,  no,  no  !  my  father’s  head 
is  grey,  and  but  for  me  alone  all  his  affec¬ 
tions,  all  his  hopes  are  buried  in  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  grave.  He  hates  thee  and  thy 
cause.  When  I  told  him  a  stranger  had 
rescued  his  daughter  from  the  wave,  he 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and  blessed 
him.  I  told  him  that  that  stranger  was  a 
follower  of  the  Spensers’ ;  he  checked  his 
unfinished  benediction,  and  cursed  him. 
But  if  he  knew  thee,  Walter,  thy  noble 
heart,  thy  constant  love,  methinks  that 
time  and  entreaty  would  make  him  listen 
to  his  daughter’s  prayer.” 

u  Alas  !  my  Isabel,  enti’eaty  would  be 
vain,  and  time  is  already  flapping  his 
wings,  loaded  with  inevitable  ruin,  over 
yon  devoted  city  and  its  inhabitants. 
Thy  father  shall  be  safe — trust  that  to 
me  ;  and  trust  me,  too,  that  what  I  pro¬ 
mise  I  can  perform.  But  thou,  my  loved 
one,  thou  must  not  look  upon  the  horrid 
face  of  war :  and  though  my  power  ex¬ 
tends  to  save  thy  father  from  injury,  it 
would  be  easier  to  save  the  wall-flowers 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  city  from  the  foot 
of  the  invader,  than  one  so  fair,  so  feeble, 
from  his  violence  and  lust,” 

“  Whoe’er  thou  art,”  she  said,  u  there 
is  a  spell  upon  my  heart  which  love  and 
gratitude  have  twined,  and  which  makes 
it  thine  for  ever :  but  sooner  would  1  lock 
my  hand  with  that  of  the  savage  Spenser 
himself,  when  reeking  with  the  best  blood 
of  Hereford’s'  citizens,  than  leave  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  side  when  his  gray  hairs  are  in 
danger,  and  my  native  city,  when  treach¬ 
ery  is  in  her  streets  and  outrage  is  ap¬ 
proaching  her  walls.” 

These  words  were  uttered  with  an  ani¬ 
mation  and  vehemence  so  unusual  to  her, 
that  Walter  stood  for  a  moment  trans¬ 
fixed  with  wonder ;  and  before  he  reco¬ 
vered  his  self-possession,  Isabel,  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning,  had  regained  her 
skiff,  and  was  sailing  before  the  wind  to 
Hereford.  Curse  on  my  amorous  folly !” 
he  exclaimed,  “  that,  for  a  pair  of  pale 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  has  perhaps 
ruined  a  better  concerted  stratagem  than 
ever  entered  the  brain  of  the  Grecian 
Sinon.  I  must  away,  or  the  false  girl 
will  wake  the  slumbering  citizens  to  their 
defence  before  the  deed  is  dsne  ;  and  yet, 
must  I  devote  her  to  the  foul  grasp  of 
ruffian  violence  ?  No,  no  !  my  power  is 
equal  to  save  or  to  destroy.”  As  he  ut¬ 
tered  these  words  he  rapidly  ascended  the 
rocks  which  skirted  that  part  of  the  banks 
of  the  river  on  which  he  stood,  and  was 
soon  lost  among  the  wild  woods  that 
crowned  their  summit. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  events  of  that  night.  The 
royalists,  by  means  of  an  unexpected  at¬ 


tack  during  the  truce,  and  aided  by  inter¬ 
nal  treachery,  hoped  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  city  of  Hereford.  The 
citizens,  however,  had  by  some  unknown 
means  obtained  intelligence  of  the  designs 
of  the  enemy,  and  were  prepared  to  repel 
their  attacks.  Every  street  was  lined 
with  soldiers,  and  a  band  of  the  bravest 
and  most  determined,  under  the  command 
of  Eustace  Chandos,  (Isabel’s  father,) 
manned  the  city  walls.  The  struggle 
was  short  but  sanguinary — the  invaders 
were  beaten  back  at  every  point,  their 
best  troops  were  left  dead  in  the  trenches, 
and  above  two  hundred  prisoners  (among 
whom  was  Sir  Hugh  Spenser  himself) 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens.  The 
successful  party  set  no  bounds  either  to 
their  exultation  or  their  revenge.  The 
rejoicings  were  continued  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days ;  the  neighbouring  country 
was  ravaged  without  cessation  and  with¬ 
out  remorse ;  and  all  the  prisoners  were 
ordered,  by  a  message  to  that  effect  re¬ 
ceived  from  queen  Isabella,  to  be  treated 
as  felons,  and  hanged  in  the  most  public 
places  in  the  city.  This  decree  was  ri¬ 
gorously  and  unrelentingly  executed.  The 
royalist  soldiers,  without  any  distinction 
as  to  rank  or  character,  suffered  the  igno¬ 
minious  punishment  to  which  they  were 
condemned,  and  the  streets  of  Hereford 
were  blocked  up  by  gibbets,  which  the 
most  timid  and  merciful  of  its  inhabitants 
gazed  upon  with  satisfaction  and  triumph. 

Sir  Hugh  Spenser,  both  on  account  of 
his  rank  and  of  the  peculiar  degree  of 
hatred  with  which  each  bosom  beat  against 
him,  was  reserved  to  be  the  last  victim. 
On  the  day  of  his  execution  the  streets 
were  lined  with  spectators,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  in  the  city  occupied  stations 
round  the  scaffold.  So  great  was  the 
universal  joy  at  having  their  enemy  in 
their  power,  that  even  the  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
were  anxious  to  view  the  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  upon  him  whom  they  considered 
the  grand  cause  of  all  the  national  evils. 
Isabel  was  not  of  this  number ;  but  her 
father  sternly  compelled  her  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  dismal  scene.  The  hour  of  noon 
was  fast  approaching,  and  the  bell  of  the 
cathedral  heavily  and  solemnly  tolled  the 
knell  of  the  unfortunate  Spenser.  The 
fatal  cavalcade  approached  the  place  of 
execution.  A  stern  and  solemn  triumph 
gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  as  they 
trod  by  the  side  of  the  victim ;  but  most 
of  the  spectators,  especially  the  females, 
were  melted  into  tears  when  they  beheld 
the  fine  manly  form  of  the  prisoner,  which 
seemed  better  fitted  to  adorn  the  royal 
levee,  or  a  lady’s  bower,  than  for  the  me¬ 
lancholy  fate  to  which  he  was  about  to 
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be  consigned.  His  head  was  bare,  and 
his  light  flaxen  hair  fell  in  a  rich  profu¬ 
sion  of  locks  down  his  shoulders,  but  left 
unshaded  his  finely-proportioned  and  sun¬ 
burnt  features.  He  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  royal  army,  and  a  star  on  his  breast 
indicated  his  rank,  while  he  held  in  hU 
hand  a  small  ivory  cross,  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  and  fervently  kissed.  His  de¬ 
portment  was  firm  and  contemptuous, 
and,  as  he  looked  on  the  formal  and  fre¬ 
quently  grotesque  figures  of  his  guards, 
his  features  even  assumed  an  expression 
of  risibility.  The  sight  of  the  gibbet, 
however,  which  was  raised  fifty  feet  high, 
seemed  to  appal  him,  for  he  had  not  been 
apprized  of  the  ignominious  nature  of  his 
punishment.  “  And  is  this,”  he  said,  as 
he  scornfully  dashed  away  a  tear  which  had 
gathered  in  his  eye,  “  ye  rebellious  dogs, 
is  this  the  death  to  which  you  doom  the 
heir  of  Winchester  ?”  A  stern  and  bitter 
smile  played  on  the  lips  of  his  guards, 
but  they  remained  silent.  “  Oh,  God !” 
he  continued,  “  in  the  field,  or  on  the 
wave,  or  on  the  block,  which  has  reeked 
so  often  with  the  bravest  and  noblest 
blood,  I  could  have  died  smiling ;  but 

this - ”  His  emotion  seemed  increasing, 

but  with  a  violent  effort  he  suppressed 
every  outward  sign  of  it;  for  the  visible 
satisfaction  which  gleamed  on  the  dark 
faces  around  him,  at  the  state  of  weak¬ 
ness  to  which  they  had  reduced  the  proud 
heart  of  their  foe,  was  more  galling  to  his 
soul  than  the  shameful  death  to  which  he 
was  devoted. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  place  of 
execution  his  face  had  assumed  its  calm 
and  scornful  air,  and  he  sprang  upon  the 
scaffold  with  apparently  unconcerned  ala¬ 
crity.  At  the  same  moment  a  dreadful 
shriek  issued  from  that  part  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  booths  in  which  the  family  of 
Chandos  sat ;  and  in  another  instant  a 
female,  deadly  pale,  and  with  her  hair 
and  dress  disordered,  had  darted  on  to  the 
Bcaffold,  and  clasped  the  prisoner  in  her 
arms. 

u  Walter  !”  she  cried,  “  Walter  !  can 
it  be  thou  ?  oh  !  they  dare  not  take  thy 
life  :  thou  bravest,  best  of  men !  Avaunt, 
ye  bloodthirsty  brood  !  ye  cannot  tear  me 
from  him.  No  :  till  my  arms  grow  cold 
in  death  I’ll  clasp  him  thus,  and  defy  the 
world  to  sever  us  !  ” 

“Oh!  Isabel!”  he  said,  “it  is  too 
much ;  my  soul  can  bear  no  more.  I 
hoped  thy  eyes  had  been  spared  this  sight 
— but  the  cold  tyrants  have  decreed  it 
thus.  Oh  !  leave  me,  leave  me  ! — it  is 
in  vain — unmannered  ruffians,  spare  her !” 
While  he  spoke,  the  soldiers  forcibly  tore 
her  from  him,  and  were  dragging  her 
through  the  crowd— “  My  father  !  save 


him  1  he  saved  thy  child! — Walter!  sup¬ 
plicate  him — he  is  kind.”  She  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  scaffold  as  slie  uttered  these 
words,  and  beheld  the  form  of  Spenser 
writhing  in  the  air,  and  convulsed  with 
the  last  mortal  agony.  A  fearful  shriek 
burst  from  her  heart,  and  she  sank  sense-* 
less  in  the  arms  of  those  who  bore  her. 

Isabel  survived  this  event  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  ;  but  her  reason  had  fled 
and  her  health  was  so  shattered  that  final 
recovery  was  hopeless.  She  took  scarcely 
any  food,  refused  all  intercourse  with  her 
former  friends,  and  even  with  her  father* 
and  would  sit  silent  and  motionless  for 
days  together.  One  thing  only  soothed 
her  mind,  or  afforded  her  any  gratifica¬ 
tion  ;  and  this,  as  she  was  an  experienced 
navigator  of  the  river,  her  friends  indulged 
her  in — to  sail  from  the  city  of  Hereford 
to  that  spot  on  which  she  used  to  meet 
her  lover.  This  she  did  constantly  every 
evening  ;  but  when  she  landed,  and  had 
waited  a  short  time,  her  shrieks  and  cries 
were  pitiable.  This  practice  one  evening 
proved  fatal.  Instead  of  steering  to  the 
usual  landing-place,  a  little  above  the 
city,  she  entered  a  part  of  the  river  where 
the  current  is  unusually  strong.  The  ra¬ 
pidity  of  its  waves  mastered  and  over¬ 
turned  the  frail  bark  in  which  she  sailed, 
and  the  unfortunate  Isabel  sunk  to  rise 
no  more  ! 

The  tragic  nature  of  these  events  made 
an  impression  on  the  popular  mind  which 
two  centuries  did  not  efface.  The  spirit 
of  Isabel  was  still  said  to  sail  every  night 
from  Hereford  to  Northbrigg,  to  meet  her 
lover;  and  the  beach  across  tM  river 
which  this  unearthly  traveller  pursued, 
was  long  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
“  The  Spectre’s  Voyage.” 

Neele's  Romance  of  History. 


IRISH  GRANDEES. 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  the  stars  4of  the  ascendant, 
was  a  lady,  who  took  the  field  with  an 
iclat,  a  brilliancy,  and  bustle,  which  for  a 
time  fixed  the  attention  of  all  upon  herself. 
Although  a  fine  woman,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  still  handsome, 
though  not  still  very  young,  she  was  even 
more  distinguished  by  her  air  of  high 
supremacy,  than  by  her  beauty.  She  sat 
loftily  in  a  lofty  phaeton,  which  was  em¬ 
blazoned  with  arms,  and  covered  with 
coronets ;  and  she  played  with  her  long 
whip,  as  ladies  of  old  managed  their  fans, 
with  grace  and  coquetry.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  rich  habit,  whose  facings  and  epau¬ 
lettes  spoke  her  the  lady  of  the  noble 
colonel  of  some  provincial  corps  of  volun¬ 
teers.  A  high  military  cap,  surmounted 
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with  a  plume  of  black  feathers,  well  be¬ 
came  her  bright,  bold,  black  eyes,  and 
her  brow  that  looked  as  if  accustomed 
“  to  threaten  and  command.”  The  air 
had  deepened  her  colour  through  her 
rouge,  as  it  had  blown  from  her  dark, 
dishevelled  tresses  the  mareschal  powder, 
then  still  worn  in  Ireland — (the  last  lin¬ 
gering  barbarism  of  the  British  toilette, 
which  France  had  already  abandoned, 
with  other  barbarous  modes,  and  exchanged 
for  the  coiffure  d'Agrippine  and  the  tele 
d  la  Brutus.)  Her  pose ,  her  glance,  her 
nod,  her  smile,  all  conscious  and  careless 
as  they  were,  proclaimed  a  privileged 
autocrat  of  the  Irish  bon  ton ,  a  u  dasher ,” 
as  it  was  termed,  of  the  first  order  ;  for 
that  species  of  effrontery  called  dashing 
was  then  in  full  vogue,  as  consonant  to  a 
state  of  society,  where  all  in  a  certain 
class  went  by  assumption. 

This  lady  had  arrived  rather  early  in 
the  field,  for  one  whose  habits  were  neces¬ 
sarily  on  the  wrong  side  of  time  and  of 
punctuality.  She  came  bowling  along, 
keeping  up  her  fiery  steeds  to  a  sort  of 
curvetting  gallop,  like  one  deep  in  the 
science  of  the  manege— now  deranging 
the  order  of  march  of  the  troops,  by  break¬ 
ing  through  the  ranks,  in  spite  of  the  im¬ 
pertinent  remonstrances  of  the  out-posts 
and  videttes,  at  which  she  laughed,  at 
once  to  show  her  teeth  and  her  power  ; — - 
and  now  scattering  the  humble  crowd, 
“  like  chaff  hefore  the  wind,”  as  giving 
her  horses  the  rein,  she  permitted  them 
to  plunge  head-long  on,  while  skilfully 
flourishing  her  long  whip,  she  made  on 
every  jyde  a  preliminary  clearance.  Many 
among  the  multitude  announced  her  as 
the  famous  Kitty  Cut-dash,  and  nodded 
knowingly  as  she  passed  them;  but  the 
greater  number  detected  in  the  beautiful 
charioteer,  the  equally  famous  Albina 
Countess  Knocklofty,  the  female  chief  of 
that  great  oligarchical  family,  the  Proud- 
forts — a  family  on  which  the  church 
rained  mitres,  the  state  coronets,  and  the 
people — curses. 

Beside  her  sat,  or  rather  lounged,  an¬ 
other  dame  of  quality,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  her  class  and  caste  as  obviously,  yet 
less  deeply  marked,  than  her  companion. 
More  feminine  in  her  air,  more  foreign  in 
her  dress  and  entire  bearing,  her  faultless 
form,  and  almost  faultless  face,  had  all 
the  advantages  of  the  new  democratic 
toilet  of  Paris,  (adopted  by  its  court, 
when  more  important  innovations  were 
still  fatally  resisted  ;)  and  she  appeared 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  dressed  much  in  the 
same  costume  as  Marie  Antoinette  and 
her  female  favourites  are  described  to  have 
worn  in  the  gardens  of  Trianon,  or  in  the 
bowers  of  St.  Cloud, — to  the  horror  of  all 


old  dames  d'alours ,  and  all  tire  partisans 
of  the  ancient  regime  of  whalebone  and 
buckram  !  The  chemise  of  transparent 
muslin,  or  robe  a  la  Polignac ,  chapeau 
de  paille  d  la  bergere ,  tied  down  with  a 
lilac  ribbon,  with 

“  Scarf  loosely  flowing,  liair  as  free/' 

gave  an  air  of  sylph-like  simplicity  to 
one,  whose  features,  though  beautiful, 
W’ere  marked  by  an  expression  foreign  to 
simplicity,  evincing  that  taste,  not  senti¬ 
ment,  presided  over  her  toilet,  and  that, 
“  chez  el/e,  un  beau  desordre  fill  Veffet 
de  Part.” 

This  triumphal  car  was  followed,  or 
surrounded,  by  a  host  of  beaux ;  some  in 
military  uniform,  and  with  true  English 
faces  and  figures  •  but  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  in  the  civil,  though  uncivilized,  dress 
of  the  day,  and  with  forms  and  physi¬ 
ognomies  as  Irish  as  ever  were  exhibited 
in  Pale  or  Palatine,  to  the  dread  of  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers  and  Scotch  undertakers.  Pon¬ 
derous  powdered  clubs,  hanging  from 
heads  of  dishevelled  hair  —  shoulders 
raised  or  stuffed  to  an  Atlas  height  and 
breadth — the  stoop  of  paviers,  and  the 
lounge  of  chairmen — broad  beavers,  tight 
buckskins,  the  striped  vest  of  a  groom, 
and  the  loose  coat  of  a  coachman,  gave 
something  ruffianly  to  the  air  of  even  the 
finest  figures,  which  assorted  but  too  well 
with  the  daring,  dashing  manner,  that 
just  then  had  succeeded,  among  a  parti¬ 
cular  set ,  to  the  courtly  polish  for  which 
the  travelled  nobility  of  Ireland  were  once 
so  distinguished.  Such,  in  exterior,  were 
many  of  the  members  of  the  famous  Che¬ 
rokee  Club ,  and  such  the  future  legisla¬ 
tors  of  that  great  national  indignity, 
which  had  procured  them  a  contemptible 
pre-eminence  in  the  black  book  of  public 
opinion,  by  the  style  and  title  of  the 
u  Union  Lords .”  As  they  now  crowded 
round  the  cynosures  of  the  day,  there  was 
something  too  ardent  and  unrestrained  in 
their  homage,  something  too  emphatic 
in  their  expressions  and  gestures,  for  true 
breeding;  while  in  their  handsome,  but 
“  light,  revelling,  and  protesting  faces,” 
traces  of  the  night’s  orgies  were  still  visi¬ 
ble,  which  gave  their  fine  features  a  licen¬ 
tious  cast,  and  deprived  their  open  and 
very  manly  countenances  of  every  mark 
of  intellectual  expression. — Lady  Mor¬ 
gan's  “  O'Briens  and  O'Flahertys." 


THE  WEE  MAN. 

It  w  as  a  merry  company. 

And  they  were  just  afloat, 

When  lo  !  a  man  of  dwarfish  span 
Came  up  and  bail'd  the  beat. 
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**  Good  morrow  In  ye,  gentle  folks, 

And  will  you  let  me  in  ? 

A  slender  space  will  serve  »ny  case, 

For  I  am  small  and  thin.” 

Tbeysaw  he  wnv  a  dwarfish  man, 

And  very  small  and  thin  ; 

Not  seveu  such  would  matter  much, 

And  so  they  took  lii.n  in. 

They  laugh'd  to  see  his  little  hat, 

With  such  a  narrow  brim  ; 

They  laugh’d  to  note  his  dapper  coat, 

With  skirts  so  scant  and  trim. 

But  barely  had  they  gone  a  mile. 

When,  gravely,  one  and  all. 

At  once  began  to  think  the  man 
Was  not  so  very  small. 

His  coat  had  got  a  broader  skirt, 

His  hat  a  broader  brim, 

His  leg  grew  stout,  and  soon  plump’d  out 
A  very  proper  limb. 

Still  on  they  went,  and  as  they  went 
More  rough  the  billows  grew, — 

And  rose  and  fell,  a  greater  swell, 

And  he  was  swelling  too  ! 

And  lo  '  where  room  had  been  for  seven. 

For  six  there  scarce  was  space  ! 

For  five  I — for  four  ' — for  three  ! — not  more 
Than  two  could  find  a  place  ! 

There  was  not  even  room  for  one  ! 

They  crowded  by  degrees — 

Ay.  closer  yet.  till  elbows  met. 

And  knee*  were  jogging  knees. 

“  Good  sir,  you  must  not  sit  a-stern, 
l“he  wave  will  else  come  in 
Without  a  word  lie  gravely  stirr'd, 

Another  sent  to  win. 

“  Good  sir,  the  boat  has  lost  her  trim, 

You  must  not  sit  a-!ee  !” 

Wish  smiling  face  and  courteous  grace 
The  middle  seat  took  he. 

But  still  by  constant  quiet  growth, 

His  back  became  so  wide, 

Each  neighbour  wight,  to  left  and  right, 

Was  thrust  against  the  side. 

Lord  !  how  they  chided  with  themselves. 

That  they  had  let  him  in  ; 

To  see  him  grow  so  mons  rous  now, 

That  came  so  small  and  thin. 

On  every  brow  a  dew-drop  stood, 

They  grew  so  scared  and  hot, — 

•»  1’  the  name  of  all  that’s  great  and  tall, 

Who  are  ye,  sir,  and  what  ?” 

Loud  laugh’d  the  Gogmagog,  a  laugh 
As  laud  as  giant’s  roar — 

“  When  first  I  came,  my  proper  name 
Was  Little. — now  I’m  Moore!'' 

Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities  Second  series. 
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LIVIXG  AT  CALAIS. 

Calais  may,  for  various  reasons,  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  clearest  tov/ns 


in  France.  An  excellent  suite  of  furnish¬ 
ed  apartments  may  be  had  in  one  of  the 
most  respectable  private  houses  in  Calais, 
consisting  of  a  sitting-room,  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  a  kitchen,  for  twenty  shil¬ 
lings  a  week,  and  smaller  ones  in  propor¬ 
tion,  down  to  five  shillings  a  week  for  a 
bachelor’s  apartment.  This,  however, 
does  not  include  attendance  of  any  kind ; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  apartments 
can  only  he  taken  by  the  month.  The 
price  of  meat  is  fixed  by  a  tariff  at  a 
maximum  of  sixpence  per  pound  for  the 
very  best.  It  varies,  therefore,  between 
that  price  and  fourpence  ;  and  this  pound 
contains  something  more  than  ours. 
Poultry  is  still  cheaper,  in  proportion,  or 
rather  in  fact.  My  dinner  to-day  con¬ 
sists,  in  part,  of  an  excellent  fowl,  which 
cost  8c/.  and  a  pair  of  delicate  ducks, 
which  cost  Is.  6c/.  The  price  of  bread  is 
also  fixed  by  law,  and  amounts  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  present  price  of  ours 
in  London.  Butter  and  eggs  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  always  fresh  :  the  first  costs 
from  9c/.  to  10c/.  the  pound  of  18  ounces  ; 
and  the  latter  10c/.  the  quarter  of  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Vegetables  and  fruit,  which  are 
all  of  the  finest  quality,  and  fresh  from 
the  gardens  of  the  adjacent  villages,  are 
as  follow  t — asparagus,  at  the  rate  of  8 d. 
or  9c/.  the  hundred,  peas  (the  picked 
young  ones,)  ‘id.  per  quart ;  new  pota¬ 
toes  (better  than  any  we  can  get  in  Eng¬ 
land,  except  what  they  call  the  framed 
ones,)  three  pounds  for  a  penny  ;  cher¬ 
ries  and  currants  (picked  for  the  table,) 
2 a.  per  pound  ;  strawberries  (the  high 
flavoured  wood-strawberry,  which  is  so 
fine  with  sugar  and  cream,)  Ad.  for  a  full 
quart,  the  stocks  being  picked  off.  (This 
latter  is  a  delicacy  that  can  scarcely  be 
procured  in  England  for  any  price.)  The 
above  may  serve  as  an  indication  of  all 
the  rest,  as  all  are  in  proportion.  The 
finest  pure  milk  is  2d.  per  quart ;  good 
black  or  green  teas,  4a\  6c/.  per  pound  ; 
and  the  finest  green  gunpowder  tea,  7 ? 
coffee,  from  1  s.  id.  to  26'.  ;  good  brandy, 
Is.  id.  per  quart,  and  the  very  best,  2s. 
(I  do  not  mean  the  very  finest  old  Cog- 
niac,  which  costs  .**6.  (id.)  Wine  is 
dearer  in  Calais  than,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  town  in  France,  that  could  be 
named  ;  but  still  you  may  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  table  wine  for  L\  per  quart  bottle  ; 
and  they  make  a  very  palatable  and 
wholesome  beer,  for  1  ^d.  and  2\d.  per 
bottle — the  latter  of  which  has  all  the 
good  qualities  of  our  porter,  and  none  of 
its  bad.  Fish  is  not  plentiful  at  Calais, 
except  the  skate,  which  you  may  have  for 
almost  nothing,  as  indeed  you  may  at 
many  of  our  own  sea-port  towns.  But 
you  may  always  have  good  sized  turbot 
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(enough  for  six  persons  for  8s.  and  a  cod 
weighing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds, 
for  half  that  sum.  As  to  the  wages  of 
female  servants,  they  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  much  cheaper,  nominally,  than 
they  are  with  us.  But  then  the  habits  of 
the  servants,  and  the  cost  of  what  they 
eat,  make  their  keep  and  wages  together 
amount  to  not  more  than  half  what  they 
do  with  us. 

It  only  remains  to  tell  you  of  what  is 
dearer  here  than  it  is  in  England.  I 
have  tried  all  I  can  to  find  out  items  be¬ 
longing  to  this  latter  head,  and  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  two  alone— namely,  sugar  and 
fuel.  You  cannot  have  brown  sugar  under 
Qd.  and  indifferent  loaf  sugar  costs  Is.  3c?. 
And  as  to  firing,  it  is  dearer,  nominaUy 
alone,  and  in  point  of  fact,  does  not  cost, 
to  a  well  regulated  family,  near  so  much, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  as  coals  do  in 
our  houses. — Monthly  Magazine. 


ROMAN  FUNERALS. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  funeral  of  a  car¬ 
dinal  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
imposing  at  Rome,  which  is  a  city  of 
ceremonies,  and  yielding  only  in  magnifi¬ 
cence  to  the  obsequies  of  royal  person¬ 
ages.  The  burial  of  the  Mezzo-cetp 
classes  is  conducted  rather  differently. 
The  body  is  exposed  much  in  the  same 
manner,  at  home;  but  the  convoi,  or 
passage  from  the  habitation  to  the  sepul¬ 
chre,  is  "generally  considered  as  an  occa¬ 
sion  which  calls  for  the  utmost  display. 
Torches,  priests,  psalmody,  are  sought 
for  with  a  spirit  of  rivalry  which  easily 
explains  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  and  Roman  statute-books,  and 
which,  unnoticed  but  not  extinguished  in 
the  present  age,  in  a  poorer  must  have 
been  highly  offensive  to  the  frugality  and 
jealousies  of  a  republic.  The  religious 
orders,  the  Capucins  particularly,  are  in 
constant  requisition  ;  not  a  day  that  you 
may  not  meet  two  or  three  of  their  de¬ 
tachments  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
the  religious  or  charitable  fraternities, 
such  a3  the  Fratelli  della  Misericordia,  of 
which  the  deceased  is  generally  a  brother 
or  a  benefactor,  or  both,  think  it  also  a 
point  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  swell  the 
cortege ,  and  in  the  greatest  numbers  they 
can  muster  to  attend.  Their  costume, 
which  is  highly  picturesque,  is  always  a 
striking  feature,  and  adds  much  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  display.  They  wear  a 
sort  of  sack  robe  or  tunic,  which  covers 
the  whole  body,  girt  with  a  rope  round 
the  waist,  and  with  holes  pierced  in  the 
capuchon  for  the  eyes  ;  their  large  grey 
slouched  hat  is  thrown  back,  much  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  appears  on  the  sta¬ 


tues  of  Mercury,  on  their  shoulders  ? 
their  feet  are  often  in  zoccoli,  or  sandals 
of  wood,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
bare.  The  colour  of  their  dress  varies 
according  to  the  rule  of  their  society  ;  at 
Rome,  I  have  noticed  white,  blue,  and 
grey  :  at  Florence  they  prefer  black.  The 
corpse  is  dressed  up  with  great  care,  and 
often  with  a  degree  of  luxury  which  would 
become  a  wedding ;  the  best  linen,  the 
richest  ornaments,  are  lavished  ;  garlands 
are  placed  on  the  head  ;  the  hands  crossed, 
with  a  crucifix  between  them,  on  the 
bosom,  and  the  face  and  feet  left  quite 
bare.  Sometimes,  through  a  capricious 
fit  of  piety,  all  this  is  studiously  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  the  body  appears  clad  in 
the  habit  of  some  religious  order,  to  which 
the  deceased  was  especially  addicted  dur¬ 
ing  life.  In  this  manner  the  procession 
begins  to  move  after  sunset,  preceded  by 
a  tall  silver  cross,  beadles,  &c.  ;  friars, 
priests,  &c.  chanting  the  Be  Profundis 
through  the  principal  streets  to  the  church 
where  it  is  intended  it  should  be  interred. 

The  effect,  with  some  abatements  for 
boys  following  to  pick  up  the  drippings 
of  the  torches,  and  the  perfect  indifference 
of  the  assistants,  for  neither  friends  nor 
relatives  attend,  is  certainly  very  solemn. 
The  deep  hoarse  recitative  of  the  psalm, 
the  strange  phantom-like  appearance  of 
the  fraternities,  the  flash  and  glare  of  the 
torches  which  they  carry,  on  the  face  of 
the  dead  ;  the  dead  body  itself,  in  all  the 
appalling  nakedness  of  mortality,  but 
still  mocked  with  the  tawdry  images  of 
this  world,  in  the  flowers  and  tinsel  and 
gilding  which  surround  it ;  the  quick 
swinging  motion  with  which  it  is  hurried 
along,  and  with  which  it  comes  trenching, 
when  one  least  expects  it,  on  all  the  gaie¬ 
ties  and  busy  interests  of  existence  (for  at 
this  hour  the  Cor  so  and  the  Caffes  are 
most  crowded)  —  all  this,  without  any 
reference  to  the  intrinsic  solemnity  of  such 
a  scene,  is  calculated,  as  mere  stage  effect, 
powerfully  to  stir  up  the  sympathies  and 
imagination  of  a  stranger.  On  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  as  might  be  apprehended,  such 
pageants  have  long  since  lost  all  their 
influence ;  and  I  have  seen  a  line  extend¬ 
ing  down  a  whole  street,  without  derang¬ 
ing  a  single  lounger  from  bis  seat,  or  in¬ 
terrupting  for  an  instant  the  pleasures  of 
ice-eating  and  punch-drinking,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  takes  place  in  the  open  air.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  passion  for  bringing  into  coarse 
contact,  as  is  often  the  case,  both  life  and 
death,  the  gloomy  and  the  gay,  be  consti¬ 
tutional  or  traditional,  I  know  not ;  but 
a  traveller  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  struck 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  feeling  and 
practice  amongst  southern  nations  at  all 
periods  of  their  history,  and  finding  in 
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tbe  modern  inhabitants  of  those  favoured 
regions,  frequent  resemblances  to  that 
strange  spirit  of  melancholy  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  which  travelled  onward  from  Egypt 
to  Greece,  and  from  Greece,  together  with 
the  other  refinements  of  her  philosophy, 
into  the  greater  part  of  Italy.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  church,  unless  the  wealth  and 
situation  of  the  departed  can  permit  the 
consolation  or  the  vanity  of  a  high  mass, 
the  body  is  immediately  committed  to  the 
tomb.  Such  at  least  is  the  practice  at 
Rome  ;  and  there  are  few  who  have  not 
witnessed  with  disgust  the  indecent  haste 
of  the  few  attendants  by  whom  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  last  rites  is  usually  despatched. 
In  the  country,  and  in  smaller  towns,  the 
corpse  is  usually  exposed  for  at  least  a 
day  :  I  know  few  exceptions,  from  Trent 
to  Naples.  It  is  generally  an  affecting 
ceremony.  One  of  the  most  touching  in¬ 
stances  of  the  kind  I  can  remember,  was 
the  exposure  of  a  young  girl,  who  had 
just  died  in  the  flush  of  beauty  in  a  small 
village  in  Tuscany.  I  was  passing  through 
at  the  time,  and  stepped  by  chance  into 
the  church.  The  corpse  was  lying  on  a 
low  bier  before  the  altar  ;  a  small  lamp 
burnt  above.  Her  two  younger  sisters 
were  kneeling  at  her  side,  and  from  time 
to  time  cast  flowers  upon  her  head. 
Scarcely  a  peasant  entered  but  immedi¬ 
ately  came  up  and  touched  the  bier,  and, 
after  kneeling  for  a  few  moments,  rose 
and  murmured  a  prayer  or  two  for  the 
spiritual  rest  of  the  departed.  All  this 
was  done  very  naturally,  and  with  a  kind¬ 
liness  which  spoke  highly  for  the  warmth 
and  purity  of  their  affections.  A  similar 
custom  still  continues  at  Rome.  The 
day  after  the  execution  of  the  conspirator 
Targioni,  who  suffered  in  the  late  affair 
of  the  Prince  Spada,  flowers  and  chaplets, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution  on  the 
part  of  the  police,  were  found  scattered 
on  his  tomb.  He  has  been  refused,  for 
his  contumacy  in  his  last  moments,  Chris¬ 
tian  sepulture,  and  was  buried  in  a  field 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that,  very  nearly  in  the  same 
place,  the  freedmen  of  Nero  paid  a  similar 
tribute  of  affection  to  the  mortal  remains 
of  their  master.  Garlands  and  flowers, 
the  morning  after  his  death,  were  also 
found  upon  his  tomb. 

Neve  Monthly  Magazine . 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  slave  in  eastern  countries,  after  he 
is  trained  to  serve,  attains  the  condition 
of  a  favoured  domestic ;  his  adoption  of 
the  religion  of  his  master  is  usually  the 
first  step  which  conciliates  the  latter. 
Except  at  a  few  seaports,  he  is  seldom 


put  to  hard  labour.  In  Asia  there  are 
no  fields  tilled  by  slaves,  no  manufacto¬ 
ries  in  which  they  are  doomed  to  toil ; 
their  occupations  are  all  of  a  domestic 
nature,  and  good  behaviour  is  rewarded 
by  kindness  and  confidence,  which  raises 
them  in  the  community  to  which  they 
belong.  The  term  gholam,  or  slave,  in 
Mahomedan  countries,  is  not  one  of  op¬ 
probrium,  nor  does  it  even  convey  the 
idea  of  a  degraded  condition.  The  Geor¬ 
gians,  Nubians,  and  Abyssinians,  and 
even  the  Seedee,  or  Caffree,  as  the  woolly¬ 
headed  Africans  are  called,  are  usually 
married,  and  their  children,  who  are 
termed  house-born,  become,  in  a  manner, 
part  of  their  master’s  family.  They  are 
deemed  the  most  attached  of  his  adhe¬ 
rents  :  they  oftep  inherit  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  wealth  ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  (with  the  exception  of  the  woolly¬ 
headed  Caffree)  lose,  by  a  marriage  in  his 
family,  or  by  some  other  equally  respect¬ 
able  connexion,  all  trace  of  their  origin. 

According  to  the  Mahomedan  law,  the 
state  of  slavery  is  divided  into  two  condi¬ 
tions — the  perfect  and  absolute,  or  imper¬ 
fect  and  privileged.  Those  who  belong 
to  the  first  class  are,  with  all  their  pro¬ 
perty,  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters. 
The  second,  though  they  cannot,  before 
emancipation,  inherit  or  acquire  property, 
have  many  privileges,  and  cannot  be  sold 
or  transferred.  A  female,  who  has  a 
child  to  her  master,  belongs  to  the  privi¬ 
leged  class  ;  as  does  a  slave,  to  whom  his 
master  has  promised  his  liberty,  on  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum,  or  on  his  death. 
— Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Sketches  of  Persia. 


©atftewv. 

**  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  an<i  disposer  of  othnr 
men’s  stuff.* — Wottou. 

LEVEES. 

Secretaries  of  state,  presidents  of  the 
council,  and  generals  of  an  army,  have 
crowds  of  visitants  in  a  morning,  all  soli¬ 
citing  of  past  promises  ;  which  are  but  a 
civiller  sort  of  duns,  that  lay  claim  ,  to 
voluntary  debts. — Congreve. 


PERVERSE  PUN. 

The  other  day  as  Kenny  was  dining  at  a 
friend’s  house,  after  dinner  wine  being 
introduced  and  Kenny  partaking  of  it,  was 
on  the  instant  observed  to  cough  immo¬ 
derately,  when  one  of  the  company  in¬ 
quired  if  the  cause  was  not  owing  to  a  bit 
of  cork  getting  into  the  glass ;  to  which 
Kenny  replied,  44  I  should  think  it  was 
Cork,  for  it  went  far  to  Kill  Kenny." 

P.  K.  R, 
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AUTHORS  AND  F.btTORS. 

“  Do  you  hoar,  lei  them  be  well  used.” 

SHAKSriiARE. 

Accustomed  as  out  readers  are  to  the 
quips,  quirks,  and  quibbles,  of  the  Ga¬ 
therer,  we  doubt  whether  the  following 
loose  reflections  will  not  be  received  as 
egotistical,  or  out  of  place.  But  we  are 
induced  to  the  hazard  by  the  recent  ap¬ 
pearance  of  “  The  Tale  of  a  Modern 
Genius,”  (stated  to  be  by  Mr.  Pennie,) 
and  an  interesting  paper  in  the  last  Lon¬ 
don  Magazine ,  entitled  u  Memoirs  of  a 
Voting  Peasant  in  which  productions 
the  fates  and  fortunes  of  genius  are  set 
forth  with  very  powerful  claims  to  the 
sympathy  of  readers.  Indeed,  we  re¬ 
commend  their  perusal  to  many  of  our 
“■neglected”  correspondents,  in  the  hope 
of  their  becoming  mote  reconciled  to  the 
justice  with  which  their  contributions  are 
rejected.  Jn  the  comparison,  their  works 
will  be  as  “  the  labours  of  idleness,” 
listlessly  penned  under  first  impressions, 
or,  at  best,  with  the  fond  anticipation  of 
appearing  in  print.  Vexatious  as  the  dis¬ 
appointment  may  appear,  what  is  it  com¬ 
pared  with  the  hard  fate  of  genius,  strip¬ 
ped  of  the  bare  means  of  sustenance  by 
the  unsuccessful  result  of  a  literary  en¬ 
gagement,  or  the  non-completion  of  a 
purchase,  on  which  probably  depended 
the  very  day’s  existence.  The  subject  is 
trite  and  hacknied  ;  but  all  that  has  been 
Written  about  the  illusions  and  misgivings 
of  genius  will  not  alter  its  complexion. 
It  is  true  that  such  details  have  raised  a 
spirit  of  sympathetic  forbearance  towards 
the  distresses  of  men  of  letters,  except 
in  the  breasts  of  the  most  barbarous  and 
vulgar.  But  their  sufferings  are  doubly 
acute,  and  their  perceptions  doubly  ten¬ 
der.  In  their  intercourse  with  mankind, 
they  become  flattered  by  associates,  and 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  men  who 
are  the  most  ready  to  quote  such  ascen¬ 
dancy  or  superiority  in  society,  are  the 
first  to  break  the  charm  they  have  created, 
by  some  act  of  extreme  rigour.  Such 
conduct  is  cruel  and  unchristian. 

Again,  the  sufferings  of  men  of  genius 
are  increased  by  their  own  reflection  on 
them,  and  in  addition  to  real  woes  they 
thus  inflict  on  themselves  thousands  of 
imaginary  ones.  A  loss  in  trade  may  be 
repaired  by  the  profits  of  the  succeeding 
day,  and  all  be  set  right,  where  gain  is 
the  sole  idol ;  but  when  fame  is  mixed 
•up  in  the  pursuit,  there  is  a  suffering  be¬ 
yond  the  hour,  the  day,  or  the  year- 
mixed  up  in  the  defeat.  Hope  is  crush¬ 
ed  ;  and  after  her  flittering  shade  spring 
up  misanthropy  and  despair. 

Light  and  fickle  as  is  the  public  taste 
for  literature,  we  are  disposed  to  think 


that,  (barring  the  influence  of  great 
names)  the  chances  of  success  are  as  fre¬ 
quent  in  this  as  in  any  other  field  of  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity  ;  and  we  can  assure  the 
public  that  our  repose  has  not  always 
been  on  a  bed  of  roses.  But  it  seems 
to  be  with  certain  literary  candidates 
as  with  nations :  there  is  a  certain 
point  of  fame  which  men  seem  con¬ 
tent  to  reach,  after  which,  in  return  for 
the  darling  caresses  of  the  world,  they 
kick  at  their  patrons  ;  and  if  the  maxim 
work  true,  that  the  fame  of  authors  suf¬ 
fers  by  our  known  contact  and  conversa¬ 
tion  with  them,  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  recent 
avowal  is  a  dangerous  step,  unless  he 
was  tired  cf  his  fame.  Of  course,  we 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  above  point, 
so  that  our  readers  need  not  fear  bur  in¬ 
gratitude  ;  and  we  are  willing  to  abide  by 
the  condition,  that  when  we  forget  our 
patrons,  may  they  forget  us. 


CURE  FOR  ENVY. 

Bishop  Berkeley  (that  acute  rea- 
soner)  contrived  a  lucky  antidote,  for  the 
suffering  of  envy.  “  When  I  walk  the 
streets,”  says  be,  “  I  use  the  following 
natural  maxim,  (viz.  that  he  is  the  true 
possessor  of  a  thing  who  enjoys  it,  and 
not  he  that  owns  it  without  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it.)  to  convince  myself  that  I 
have  a  property  in  the  gay  part  of  all  the 
gilt  chariots  that  I  meet,  which  I  regard 
as  amusement  to  delight  my  eyes,  and 
the  imagination  of  those  kind  people  who 
sit  in  them  gaily  attired  only  to  please 
me  by  which  maxim  he  fancied  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 
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Castle  of  tin  Scbjm  ^o&ers  at  Constantinople. 


7.  I)edecagi«nol  Lower. 

8.  Square  Tower  of  entrance  to  the  Prison. 

9.  Round  Tower  falli ne:  lo  decay. 

10.  House  of  the  Aga,  fvc. 

11.  Garden  of  the  Aga's  House. 

12.  Cemetery  of  the  Marty  rs. 

that  it  was  the  principal  bulwark  of  the 
city  on  the  side  of  the  Propontis,  in  the 
latter  times  of  the  empire.  In  1.453, 
Mahomet  II.,  after  an  obstinate  siege, 
gained  possession  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  fear  open¬ 
ing  to  him  one  of  the  gates  of  the  latter. 
The  Turks  relate  that  12,00Qmen  perished 
in  this  siege  ;  and  the  marks  of  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  artillery  are  still  visible,  for, 
as  usual,  the  conqueror  did  not  concern 
himself  about  repairs.  Since  that  time 
the  place  has  been  the  arena  of  many  re¬ 
markable  events,  among  which  was  the 
tragical  murder  of  the  caliph  Osman  the 
Second.  This  has  been  followed  up  by 
many  bloody  executions  ;  and  at  every 
turn  gloomy  sentiments,  and  the  proud 
names  of  Turks  and  Greek  princes,  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  walls,  speak  the  sad  fate  of 
those  by  whose  hands  they  were  traced. 
Towers  filled  with  irons,  chains,  ancient 
arms,  tombs,  ruins,  dungeons,  cold  and 
silent  vaults,  a  pit  called  the  well  of  lloCdy 
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1.  Triumphal  Arch  of  Constantiue. 

2.  First  Tower  of  the  Pentagon. 

3.  First  Marble  Tower. 

4.  Second  Marble  To%ver. 

B.  Angle  of  the  Pentagon  with  the  fallen  ToWer. 
6.  Double  I’ower. 


The  celebrity  of  the  Seven  Towers  in 
European  countries,  though  strongly  sa¬ 
vouring  of  romance,  is  no  joke — it  being 
the  prison  where  the  Turks  confine  the 
ministers  and  ambassadors  of  the  powers 
with  whom  they  are  at  war.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  this  engraving  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  acceptable  to  our  readers ;  especially 
to  such  of  our  City  friends  as  have  recently 
been  induced  to  speculate  on  the  heads  of 
ambassadors  of  the  allied  powers  ;  and  a 
few  days  since  it  might  have  served  as  a 
scale  for  their  wagering  the  “  price  of 
blood.” 

With  the  early  account  of  this  castle 
we  shall  be  brief.  It  is  cited  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  lower  empire  from  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  a  point 
which  served  for  the  defence  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  embrasures  of  some  of  its 
towers,  as  well  as  of  the  towers  that  flank 
the  ramparts  of  the  town  from  the  southern 
aucrle  of  the  castle  to  the  sea,  blackened 
as  is  supposed  by  the  Greek  fire,  announce 
Vol.  x.  2  B 
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the  funeral  cry  of  owls  and  of  vultures, 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  waves —  such 
are  the  objects  and  sounds  with  which 
the  eye  and  ear  are  familiarized  in  these 
dreary  abodes,  according  to  poor  Ponque- 
ville,  the  traveller,  who  speaks  from  ex¬ 
perience — within  the  walls.  All  this  is 
a  sorry  picture  for  the 

“ - Gentlemen  of  England, 

Who  live  at  home  at  ease.” 

But  the  state  purposes  to  which  the 
Seven  Towers ,  are  appropriated  boast  of 
comparative  comfort,  u  the  prisoners  de¬ 
tained  here  being  distinguished  from  all 
other  prisoners  of  war  by  an  allowance  for 
the  table  which  is  assigned  them  by  the 
sultan,  and  by  the  appellation  of  mouzajirs, 
or  hostages.*  It  may,  indeed,”  continues 
our  traveller,  u  be  considered  as  a  great 
favour  to  be  regarded  in  this  light,  com¬ 
paring  their  situation  with  that  of  others, 
who  fall  into  captivity  among  the  Turks.” 
Moreover,  this  castle  is  dignified  as  an 
imperial  fortress ,  and  governed  by  an 
aga  with  a  guard  and  a  band  of  music. 
Indeed,  we  suppose  it  a  sort  of  lock-up 
house  preparatory  to  more  rigorous  con¬ 
finement  ;  and  its  governorship  is  a  peace¬ 
able  and  honourable  post.  The  Turks 
who  compose  the  garrison  of  the  Seven 
Towers  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  esteemed  persons  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  distinction  in  their  quarter ;  and, 
secondly,  they  are  exempted  from  going 
out  to  war,  to  which  every  Musselman  is 
liable. 

This  castle  stands  at  the  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mara  ;  it  is  a  tolerably  regular  pentagon, 
four  out  of  the  five  angles  of  which  are 
flanked  by  .towers ;  the  fifth  angle  had 
also  a  tower,  but  it  exists  no  longer.  Its 
principal  front  is  towards  the  west,  and 
has,  besides  the  tower  at  one  of  the  angles, 
two  others,  which  stand  on  each  side  the 
ancient  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine. 
The  gate  of  entrance  to  the  Seven  Towers 
on  the  side  of  the  town  is  to  the  east,  in 
a  small  square.  The  longest  side  of  the 
pentagon  is  that  in  which  Constantine’s 
arch  is  included  ;  while  towers  existed  at 
all  the  angles,  this  side  presented  a  front 
of  four  towers  ;  but  it  has  now  only  three. 
The  first  marble  tower  is  an  enormous 
mass,  between  eighty  and  ninety  feet  high. 

The  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine, 
which  occupies  the  centre  between  the  two 
marble  towers,  conducts  to  the  golden 
gate  in  the  exterior  enclosure  of  the  castle. 
The  arch  was  more  than  ninety  feet  in 
height;  but  it  has  been  so  much  injured 
by  artillery,  that  no  idea  can  now  be 

*  Probably  on  the  plan  of  the  lord  mayor’s 
household  table.  Well,  Swift  is  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  the  great  art  of  life  to  be  that  of  hoaxing^ 


formed  of  its  ornaments.  In  the  second 
marble  tower  is  the  Cave  of  Blood :  the 
first  door  by  which  it  is  entered  is  of 
wood  ;  this  opens  into  a  corridor  of  twelve 
feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  having  at  the 
end  two  iron  steps  ascending  to  an  iron 
door,  and  this  leads  into  a  semicircular 
gallery  ;  at  its  furthest  extremity  is  a 
second  iron  door,  which  completes  the 
gallery,  and  ten  feet  further  an  immense 
massive  door  enclosing  the  dungeon.  In 
the  midst  of  this  sarcophagus  is  a  well, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  level  with  the 
ground,  and  half  closed  by  two  flag-stones ; 
to  this  is  given  the  name  of  the  well  of 
blood ,  because  the  heads  of  those  who  are 
executed  in  the  dungeon  are  thrown  into 
it.  In  the  same  tower  with  this  dungeon 
is  a  staircase  leading  up  to  a  number  of 
cells ;  from  some  of  them,  which  are 
higher  than  the  ramparts,  the  eye  may  be 
gratified  with,  a  view  over  Constantinople 
through  loop-holes  pierced  in  the  walls. 
Here  the  Turks  formerly  used  to  confine 
those  whom  they  call  mouzafirs,  or  hos¬ 
tages  ;  but  the  latter  have  now  the  choice 
allowed  them  of  hiring  more  eligible 
apartments. 

The  first  enclosure  of  the  Seven  Towers 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  poor  Turks,  wlio 
have  houses,  and  live  there  with  their 
families.  They  also  belong  to  the  guard  of 
the  castle. 

The  air  of  the  Seven  Towers  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  unwholesome,  and  very  likely  fo 
produce  Scrofula.  Xfi  the  slimmer  the 
walls,  heated  by  the  sun,  transform  the 
place  into  a  furnace ;  and  the  apartments 
on  the  first  floor  are  at  all  times  extremely 
damp. 

Our  engraving,  aided  by  the  subjoined 
references,  will,  however,  enable  our  read¬ 
ers  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Seven  Towers.  It  is  copied 
from  the  Travels  of  M.  Ponqueville,  who 
devotes  a  chapter  of  his  quarto  volume  to 
a  minute  description  of  towers,  gardens, 
and  fortresses.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
horror  with  which  his  catalogue  of  their 
miseries  is  calculated  to  impress  the 
reader  ;  indeed,  they  fall  but  little  short 
of  some  of  the  highly-wrought  fictions  of 
barbarous  romance. 

Astronomical  Occurrences 
FOR  DECEMBER ,  1827. 

(  For  the  Mirror .) 

The  sun  enters  the  cardinal  and  tropical 
sign  Capricorn  on  the  22nd,  attaining  his 
greatest  austral  declination  at  1  h.  Sim. 
afternoon. 

The  moon  is  in  opposition  on  the  3rd  ; 
in  apogee  on  the  6th,  and  in  conjunction 
and  perigee  on  the  18th. 

Mercury  is  in  perihelion  on  the'lst,  be- 
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conics  stationary  on  Uio  Oth,  arul  reaches 
his  greatest  elongation  on  the  10th,  when 
he  may  be  seen  before  sunrise,  as  well  as 
a  few  preceding  and  succeeding  mornings; 
he  rises  on  the  abovementioned  day  at 
(i  h.  8  m. 

Venus  is  in  aphelio  on  the  18th,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  planet  Herschel  on 
the  28th  at  9  h.  evening  ;  she  sets  on  the 
1st  at  4  h.  48  m.,  and  on  the  81st  at  5^  h. 
evening. 

Mars  rises  on  the  1st  at  3h.  14m.,  and 
on  the  3 1st  at  2  h.  40  m.  morning. 

Jupiter  rises  on  the  1st  at  4  h.  39  m. 
and  on  the  31st  at  3  h.  pnorning ;  he  has 
now  receded  far  enough  from  the  sun  to 
render  the  eclipses  of  his  nearest  moon 
visible ;  the  first  immersion  will  take 
place  on  the  3rd  at  0  h.  39  m.  4  s.  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  next  on  the  19th  at  4  h.  54  m. 
.42  s.  morning,  and  the  last  on  the  26th 
at  6h.  48  m.  14  s.  morning,  those  being 
the  only  ones  that  happen  during  the 
month. 

Saturn  who  commenced  retrograding 
on  the  2nd,  last  month,  in  20  deg.  18  m. 
of  Cancer ,  will  on  the  31st  have  reached 
17  deg.  20  m.  of  the  same  sign,  and  will 
be  found  a  few  degrees  below  the  star 
Pollux  in  the  constellatiqn  Gemini ,  rising 
on  the  1st  at  O  h.  49  m.,  and  on  the  31st 
at  4  h.  27  m.  evening. 

Herschel  culminates  on  the  1st  at  ,3  h. 
23  m.,  and  on  the  31st  at  1  h,  17  m. 

Fomalhaut  in  Pisces,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  very  much  resembling 
the  planet  Saturn,  (except  that  its  light 
.is  not  so  steady,)  will  be  observed  only  a 
few  degrees  above  the  horizon  in  the  south 
west,  coming  to  the  meridian  at  6  h.  19  m. 
.evening  ;  Markal  in  the  wing  of  Pegasus, 
the  flying  horse  at  0  h.  20  m.  Alpheratxs 
and  Mirach ,  the  former  in  the  head,  and 
the  latter  in  the  girdle,  of  Andromeda  at 

7  h.  31  m.  and  8  h.  31  m.  Menkar  in  the 
jaw  of  Cetus  the  whale  at  10  h.  24  m. ; 
the  four  preceding  are  of  the  second  mag¬ 
nitude.  The  Pleiades  south  at  11  h. 

8  m.,  and  Aldeb'aran  in  Taurus,  generally 
called  the  Bull’s  Eye,  a  brilliant  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  at  11  h.  50  m.;  the 
upper  or  northern  portion  of  the  constel¬ 
lation  Onon  at  12 1  h.,  and  the  lower  or 
southern  part  at  1  h.  morning. 

These  remarks  cannot  be  better  con¬ 
cluded,  than  by  calling  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  the  Mirror  to  the  unerr¬ 
ing  regularity  of  the  motion  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies.  Though  their  magnitude 
is  so  immense,  the  certainty  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  movements  during  thousands 
of  years,  is  far  more  exact  than  that  of 
the  best  chronometer  ever  made,  even 
during  a  single  year  :  how  great,  then, 
must  be  the  ignorance  of  him  who  does 
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not  behold  in  them  tit e  Almighty  ruler  of 
all  things ;  and  how  great  the  folly  of 
him,  who  says  in  his  heart,  and  evinces  by 
his  conduct  that  he  believes  there  is  no 
God.  And  let  him  who  de.nies  what 
he  cannot  comprehend,  be  addressed  in 
the  impressive  language  of  holy  writ, 
u  Canst  thoa  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? 
Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his 
season  ?  or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus 
with  his  Sons  ?” 

14^A  November ,  1827-  Pasciie. 

COLD  WINTER  IS  COMING. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

Cold  Winter  is  coming — take  care  of  your  toes— 
Gay  Zephyr  has  folded  his  fan  ; 

His  lances  are  couch’d  in  the  ice-wind  that  blows, 
So  mail  up  as  warm  as  you  can. 

Cold  Winter  is  coining— he’s  ready  to  start 
From  his  homd  on  the  mountains  afah; 

He  is  shrunken  and  pale— he  looks  froze  <o  the 
heart, 

And  snow-wreaths  embellish  his  car. 

Cold  Winter  is  coming— Hark  !  did  v.e  not  hear 
The  blast  which  his  herald  has  ufown  ? 

The  children  of  Nature  all  trembled  in 'fear, 

For  to  them  is  bis  power  made  known! 

Cold  Winter  is  coming— there  breathes  not  a 
flower. 

Though  sometimes  the  day  may  pass  fair! 

The  soft  lute  is  removed  frortl  the  lady’s  lorn 
bower. 

Lest  it  coldly  be  touched  by  the  air. 

Cold  Winter  is  coming— all  strict  are.the  groves, 
The  passage-bird  hastens  away ; 

To  the  lovely  blue  South,  like  the  tourist,  lie 
roves. 

And  returns  like  the  sunshine  in  May. 

Celd  Winter  is  coming— he’ll  breathe  oh  the 
stream— 

And  the  bane  of  his  petrific  breath 
Will  seal  up  the  waters  ;  till,  in  the  moon-beam, 
They  lie  stirless,  as  slumber  or  death  1 

Cold  Winter  is  coming,  and  soon  shall  we  see 
On  the  panes,  by  that  genius  Jack  Frost, 

Fine  drawings  of  mountain,  stream,  tower,  an 
tree — 

Framed  and  glazed  too,  without  any  cost. 

Cold  Winter  is  coming — ye  delicate  fair. 

Take  care  when  your  hyson  you  sip  ; — 

Drink  it  quick,  and  don’t  talk,  lest  lie  come  un¬ 
aware, 

And  turn  it  to  ice  on  your  lip. 

Cold  Winter  is  coming— I  charge  you  again— 
Muffle  warm — of  the  tj  rant  beware — 

He’s  so  brave,  that  to  strike  the  young  hero  he’s 
fain — 

He’s  so  cold  he’ll  not  favour  the  fair. 

Cold  Winter  is  coming — I’ve  said  so  before — 

It  seems  I’ve  not  much  else  to  say  ; 

Ye3,  Winter  is  coming,  and  God  help  thg  poor  ! 

I  wish  it  was  going  away, 

Nov.  5th,  1827.  C.  CupE. 
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NAUTICAL  PHRASES. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror . ) 

Sir, — The  annexed  Definition  of  Nauti- 
cal  Names ,  <|-c.  will  not,  1  dare  say,  to 
most  of  your  readers,  be  uninteresting. 

G.  W.  N. 

The  Starboard  is  the  right  side  of  the 
ship,  as  the  /ar-board  is  the  left. 

The  Parrel  is  a  movable  band-rope, 
used  to  fasten  the  yard  to  its  respective 
mast. 

Backstays  are  long  ropes,  reaching  from 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  vessel  to  the 
mast  heads. 

Travellers  are  slight  iron  rings,  encir¬ 
cling  the  backstays,  and  are  used  for 
hoisting  the  top-gallant  yards,  and  con¬ 
fining  them  to  the  backstays. 

Rolling -tackle  is  a  number  of  pulleys, 
engaged  to  confine  the  yard  to  the  weather 
side  of  the  mast ;  this  tackle  is  much 
used  in  a  rough  sea. 

Booms  are  masts  or  yards,  lying  on 
board  in  reserve. 

The  Courses  are  the  mainsail,  foresail, 
and  the  mizen. 

The  Staysail  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
running  upon  the  fore-topmast-stay,  just 
above  the  bowsprit. 

Reef-tackles  are  ropes  employed  in  the 
operation  of  reefing,  &c. 

Clue-lines  are  used  to  truss  up  the 
clues,  or  to  lower  the  corners  of  the 
largest  sails. 

The  Brake  is  the  handle  of  the  pump, 
by  which  it  is  worked. 

Bowlines  are  ropes  for  keeping  the 
windward  edge  of  the  sail  steady. 

The  Wells  are  places  in  the  ship’s 
hold  for  the  pumps,  &c. 

Earings  are  small  lines,  by  which  the 
uppermost  corners  of  the  largest  sails  are 
secured  to  the  yard-arms. 

Reefs  are  spaces  by  which  the  princi¬ 
pal  sails  are  reduced  when  the  wind  is  too 
high,  and  enlarged  again  when  its  force 
abates. 

Topsails  are  long  and  square,  of  the 
second  degree  in  magnitude  in  all  great 
ships. 

Haliards  are  single  ropes,  by  which 
the  sails  are  hoisted  up  and  lowered  at 
pleasure 

Tally  is  the  operation  of  hauling  aft 
the  sheets ,  or  drawing  them  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  ship’s  stern. 

Towing  is  the  operation  of  drawing  a 
a  vessel  forward  by  means  of  long  lines, 
See. 

Timoneer ,  from  the  French  timonnier , 
is  a  name  given,  on  particular  occasions, 
to  the  steersman  of  a  ship. 

Bars  are  large  masses  of  sand  or  earth, 


formed  by  the  surge  of  the  sea  ;  they  are 
mostly  found  at  the  entrances  of  great 
rivers  or  havens,  and  often  render  naviga¬ 
tion  extremely  dangerous. 

The  Ox-Eye ,  so  called  by  seamen,  is 
a  remarkable  appearance  in  the  heavens, 
resembling  a  small  lurid  speck,  and  al¬ 
ways  precedes  two  particular  storms, 
known  only  between  the  tropics. 

Azimuth-Compass  is  an  instrument 
employed  for  ascertaining  the  sun’s  mag- 
netical  azimuth. 

Studding-Sai’s  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  are  used  only  in  fine  weather,  on  the 
outside  of  the  large  square  sails. 

Stay-Sails  have  three  corners,  and  are 
hoisted  up  on  the  stays  when  the  wind 
crosses  the  ship. 

Rroaching-to  is  a  sudden  movement  in 
navigation,  when  the  ship,  while  scud¬ 
ding  before  the  wind,  accidentally  turns 
her  side  to  windward. 

Wales  are  a  number  of  strong  and 
thick  planks,  covering  the  lower  part  of 
the  ship’s  side. 

Scud  is  a  name  given  by  sailors  to  the 
lowest  clouds;  which  are  mostly  observed 
in  squally  weather. 

The  Sheets  are  ropes  used  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  clues,  or  lowering  the  corners  of 
the  sails. 

Brails  are  ropes  used  to  truss  up  a  sail 
to  a  mast  or  yard. 

Reef-Bands  are  long  pieces  of  rough 
canvass  sewed  across  the  sails  to  give  them 
additional  strength. 

Scudding  is  a  term  applied  to  a  vessel 
when  carried  furiously  along  by  a  tem¬ 
pest. 

Leeward  implies  when  the  ship  lies 
on  that  side  to  which  the  wind  is  di¬ 
rected. 

Windbound  means  when  the  ship  is 
detained  in  one  particular  station  by  con¬ 
trary  winds. 

Windward  is  when  the  ship  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind. 


CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CANON- 
GATE. 

( To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — Since  my  last  communication  to 
you  on  (he  subject  of  the  works,  so  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  as  by  the  u  Great  Un¬ 
known” — the  s*  Wizard  of  the  North,” 
and  other  equally  novel  cognomina ,  the 
veil  has  been  withdrawn  ;  we  now  have 
the  open  avowal,  both  from  his  own  lips, 
and  under  his  own  hand,  of  the  author¬ 
ship  from  the  individual  himself,  who 
has  so  long,  and,  as  it  now  appears,  so 
justly,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having 
written  them. 
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To  judge  from  what  he  says  in  the 
second  volume  of  44  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Canongate,”  just  published — I  mean  in 
the  character  of  jilr.  Croftangry, — it  is 
clear  that  he  is  conscious  of  such  slips 
and  carelessness  as  I  have  before  pointed 
out.  1  am  therefore  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  he  should  allow  them  to  remain  like 
spots  that  deface  the  general  beauty  of 
his  productions,  as  by  submitting  them 
for  perusal  to  the  merest  Tyro  in  gram¬ 
mar  or  composition  before  they  were  sent 
to  press,  they  could  not  fail  of  being  ob¬ 
literated. 

It  is  surely  no  very  good  policy  for  an 
artist,  jealous  of  his  reputation,  know- 
ingly  to  leave  his  works  unfinished. 
Without,  however,  detaining  you,  or 'your 
readers,  by  such  obvious  remarks,  I  shall 
resume  my  task,  hoping  that  you  will  be 
able  to  find  room  for  the  following  in 
your  useful  and  entertaining  miscellany. 

In  the  first  volume,  p.  188,  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work,  we  read  :  44  She  was  once  the 
beautiful  and  happy  wife  of  Hamish  Mac 
Tavish,  for  whom  his  strength  and  feats 
of  prowess  gained  him  the  title  of  Mac 
Tavish  Mhor.”  This  kind  of  style  would 
scarcely  be  allowed  to  pass  in  Leadenhall- 
street.  What  is  meant  by  for  whom , 
with  his  immediately  following,  and  then 
him  a  little  after  ?  Does  not  the  author 
intend  to  say,  that  the  strength,  &c.  of 
Mac  Tavish  gained  him  the  title  of  Mac 
Tavish  Mhor  ?  If  so,  (and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it  from  the  context,)  then  he 
should  have  written  the  sentence  thus  : 
44  whose  strength  and  feats  of  prowess 
had  gained  him  the  title  of  Mac  Tavish 
Mhor.” 

. “  He  gained  the  road,  mounted  his 
pony,  and  rode  upon  his  way,”  p.  183  of 
the  same  volume,  is,  in  the  latter  part  of 
it,  another  curious  phrase.  44  He  mounted 
his  pony,”  says  the  author.  May  we  not 
suppose  he  rode  'upon  it  too  ?  But  he 
adds  44  rocle  upon  his  way” 

Again  :  44  Ilis  reputed  grandfather  with 
his  pockets  stuffed  out  with  Bank  notes, 
would  come  to  atone  for  his  past  cruelty, 
by  heaping  his  neglected  grandchild  with 
unexpected  wealth,”  vol.  2.,  p.  87*  We 
heap  up  wealth,  but  not  persons  with  it, 
for  that  would  hardly  be  kind.  To  load 
one  with  wealth  is  a  common  expression. 

14  Is  it  possible  that  the  hold  adven¬ 
turer  can  fix  his  thoughts  on  you ,  and 
still  be  dejected  at  the  thoughts  that  a 
bonny  blue-eyed  lass  looked  favourably 
on  a  less-lucky  fellow  than  himself?” 
vol.  2,  p.  138.  Such  is  the  question  put 
by  Middlemas  to  liis  friend  Hartley,  when 
speaking  together  on  the  subject  of  the 
interesting  Menic  Grey,  and  his  projected 
Indian  trip.  But  how  could  he  ask  if 


the  bold  adventurer  fixed  his  thoughts  on 
him ,  when  it  was  the  person  addressed 
who  entertained  the  idea  of  becoming 
one  ?  and  bow,  if  the  bold  adventurer 
was  dejected ?  when  he  had  already  dis¬ 
tinguished  him,  taking  the  words  in  their 
proper  application,  as  another  individual 
in  a  general  sense.  It  is  altogether  a  sin¬ 
gular  specimen  of  abstruse  phraseology. 
Then  “  fix  his  thoughts ,”  44  dejected  at 
the  thoughts .”  Fie  uptfh  it ! 

u  Hartley  fell  a  victim  to  his  profes¬ 
sional  courage,  in  ivilhstanding  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  contagious  distemper,  which 
he  at  length  caught,  and  under  which  he 
sank,”  vol.  2,  p.  387-  If  be  withstood 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  how  could  he 
fall  a  victim  to  it  ?  The  author  should 
have  said,  1,4  in  his  endeavours  to  with¬ 
stand  ,”  or  44  arrest  the  progress  of  it.” 

44  So  stood  the  feelings  of  the  young 
man,  when,  one  day  after  dinner,  the 
doctor  snuffing  the  candle,  and  taking 
from  his  pouch  the  great  leathern  pocket- 
book  in  which  he  deposited  particular 
papers,  with  a  small  supply  of  the  most 
necessary  and  active  medicines,  he  took 
from  it  Mr.  iMoneada’s  letters,  and  re¬ 
quested  Richard  Middlemas’s  serious  at¬ 
tention,”  vol.  2,  p  88  and  89.  Who  is 
he  ?  the  doctor  ?  Is  he  not  mentioned 
before  ?  And  there  he  is  left  to  stand 
without  his  natural  support,  for  he  has 
taken  it  from  him.  Does  not  the  writer 
ot  this  sentence  recollect  44  My  banks  they 
are  furnished  with  bees.”  1  could  add 
another  take  from  to  the  page  by  way  of 
note. 

The  following  I  leave  withou  t  comment. 

44  Judgement,”  vol.  1,  p.  2 ;  vol.  6,  p.  6. 
and  judgment,  vol.  1,  p.  85,  a  heraldic 
shield,  vol.  1,  p.  G8  ;  desireable,  vol.  2, 
p.  39. 

As  much  iron  as  would  have  builded  a 
brig,  vol.  1,  page  88.  A  good  tune  is 
grinded ,  vol.  1,  p.  143.  Butler  and  Mer¬ 
cer  had  both  spoke  to  their  disparagement, 
vol.  2,  p.  280. 

Worthy  Mr.  Piper,  best  of  contractors 
who  ever  furnished  four  frampal  jades, 
vol.  1,  p.  45. 

With  the  next  morning  I  will  still  see 
the  double  summit  of  the  ancient  Dan, 
vol.  1,  p.  229. 

And  then  I  will  find  it  easier  to  have 
you  prosecuted,  vol.  2,  p.  189. 

We  ivill  be  happy,  if  it  is  in  our  power, 
to  repay  a  part  of  our  obligations,  vol.  2, 

p.  222. 

Thou  art  the  fiend  who  hast  occasioned 
my  wretchedness  in  this  world,  and  who 
will  share  my  eternal  mieery  in  the  next, 
vol.  2,  p.  229. 

He  found  himself  under  the  alternative 
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of  being  with  him  on  decent  and  distant 
terms,  or  of  breaking  off  with  him  alto¬ 
gether.  The  first  of  these  courses  might 
perhaps  have  been  the  wisest ,  but  the 
other  was  the  most  congenial  to  the  blunt 
and  plain  character  of  Hartley,  vol.  2, 
p.  256. 

He  inquired  at  their  superior  for  Barak 
el  Hadgi,  vol.  2,  p.  263. 

And  inquiring  at  those  whom  he  consi¬ 
dered  the  best  newsmongers,  vol.  2,  p.276; 

He  faltered  out  inqtiiries  at  his  niece, 
Vol.  1,  p.  20. 

Your  father  asked  none  save  at  his 
courage  arid  his  sword,  vol.  1,  p.  200. 

The  concluding  (of)  a  literary  un¬ 
dertaking,  vol.  2,  p.  1. 

I  would  as  soon  dress  a  corpse,  when 
the  great  fiend  himself — God  sain  us — 
stood  visibly  before  us,  than  when  Elspat 
of  the  Free  is  amongst  us,  vol.  1,  p.  250. 
November  7,  1827.  Oculus.* 


LETTER 

Written  in  the  Condemned  Cells ,  New¬ 
gate ,  by  Captain  Lee ,  the  night  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  execution ,  being  convicted 
of  forging  a  bill  of  exchange  for  \vk 
on  the  Ordnance  Office. 

Newgate,  March  3,  1784. 
My  Dear  Sir, — Before  this  reaches  you, 
the  head  that  dictates  and  the  hand  that 
traces  these  lines  shall  be  no  more. 
Earthly  cares  shall  all  be  swallowed  up, 
and  the  death  of  an  unthinking  man  shall 
Jiave’ktoned  for  the  trespass-  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  laws  of  his  country. 
But  erq  the  curtain  be  for  ever  dropped, 
or  remembrance  leave  this  tortured  breast, 
let  me  take  this  last  aild  solemn  leave  of 
one  with  whom  I  have  passed  SO  many 
social  and  instructive  hours,  whose  con¬ 
versation  I  fondly  cultivated,  and  whose 
friendship  for  me  I  hope  will  remain, 
even  after  the  clay- cold  hand  of  death  has 
closed  my  eyes  in  everlasting  darkness. 

I  cannot  think  you  will  view  this  letter 
with  stoic  coolness,  or  with  listless  indif¬ 
ference.  Absorbed  as  the  generality  of 
men  are  in  the  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  the 
avocations  of  business,  there'  are  times 
when  the  mind  looks  inward  upon  itself, 
when  a  review  of  past  follies  induces  us 
to  future  amendment,  and  when  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  acted  wrong  leads  us 
to  resolutions  of  doing  right.  In  one  of 
those  fortunate  moments  may  you  receive 
these  last  admonitions  !  Shun  but  the 
rock  on  which  I  have  struck,  and  you  will 
he  sure  to  avoid  the  shipwreck  I  have 
suffered.  Initiated  'ih  the  army  at  ah 

*  We  are  compelled  to  defer  our  Correspon¬ 
dent’s  Notes  on  bis-secoud  reading  of  Ivanboe  — 
Ed. 


early  period  of  life,  I  soon  anticipated 
not  only  the  follies,  but  even  the  vices  of 
my  companions.  Before,  however,  I 
could  share  with  undisturbed  repose  in 
the  wickedness  of  others,  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  from  myself  what  the  infidel 
terms  the  prejudices  of  a  Christian  educa¬ 
tion.  In  this  I  unfortunately  succeeded; 
and  conceiving  from  my  tenderest  years  a 
taste  for  reading,  my  sentiments  were 
confirmed,  not  by  the  flimsy  effusions  of 
empty  libertines,  but  by  the  specious  so¬ 
phistry  of  modern  philosophers.  It  must 
be  owned  that  at  first  1  was  rather  pleased 
with  the  elegance  of  their  language  than 
the  force  of  their  reasoning  ;  as,  however, 
we  are  apt  to  believe  what  we  eagerly 
wish  to  be  true,  in  a  short  time  I  soon 
became  a  professed  deist.  My  favourite 
author  was  the  late  celebrated  David 
Hume.  I  constantly  urged  his  exem¬ 
plary  behaviour  in  private  as  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  his  doctrines,  for¬ 
getting  that  his  literary  life  was  uniformly 
employed  in  diffusing  his  pernicious  te¬ 
nets,  and  his  utmost  endeavours  were 
constantly  exerted  in  extending  the  bane¬ 
ful  influence  of  his  philosophical  princi¬ 
ples.  Happy  for  me  had  I  always  been 
actuated  by  the  considerations  which  fill 
my  bosom  at  this  moment,  and  which  I 
hope  will  animate  me  in  that  awful  part 
fce-moriow’s  sun  shall  see  me  perform. 
But  the  die  is  cast,  and  I  leave  to  the 
.world  this  mournful  memento,  u  that 
however  much  a  man  may  be  favoured 
by  personal  qualifications,  Or  distinguished 
by  mental  endowments,  genius  will  be 
useless,  and  abilities  avail  but  little,  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  religion, 
and  attended  by  the  practice  of  virtue  ; 
destitute  of  these,  he  will  only  be  mounted 
on  the  wings  of  felly,  that  he  may  fall 
with  greater  force  into  the  dark  abyss  of 
endless  despair.” 

On  my  returning  to  a  belief  of  the 
truths  of  Cnistianity,  I  have  been  very 
touch  assisted  by  the  pious  exhortations 
of  the  ordinary,  as  well  as  by  the  book 
he  has  put  into  my  hands  ;  and  I  feel  a 
comfort  which  I  am  unable  to  express  by 
this  his  charitable -and  benevolent  atten¬ 
tion  to  me.  I  believe  there  is  no  passion 
more  prevalent  in  the  human  breast  than 
the  wish  that  our  memory  should  be  held 
in  remembrance.  1  shudder  at  the  thought 
lest  my  Paine  should  be  branded  with 
infamy,  when  I  lie  mouldering  in  the 
dust,  as  I  know  well  that  the  tengue  of 
malice  is  ever  16ud  against  the  failings  of 
the  unfortunate.  When,  however,  my 
character  is  insulted,  and  my  poor  repu¬ 
tation  attacked,  extenuate,  I  beseech  you, 
the  enormity  of  iny  crime,  by  relating  the 
hardships  of  my  sufferings.  Tell  to  the 
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giddy  and  affluent,  that,  strangers  to  the 
severity  of  want,  they  know  not  the  pain 
of  withstanding  the  almost  irresistible 
calls  of  nature.  The  poor  will,  I  trust, 
commiserate  my  misfortunes,  and  shed  a 
sympathetic  tear  at  the  mournful  tale  of 
my  miserable  fate.  I  can  say  no  more. 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  all ! 

Adieu  for  ever.  J.  Lee. 


PARTING  FOR  THE  POLE. 

He. —  Now  weep  not  Poll  because  I  go. 

There’s  no  need,  I  declare, 

For  when  among  the  Esquimaux, 

I’ve  too  much  blubber  there. 

Women  mis-doubt  a  sailor’s  word, 

VVe  don’t  deserve  ihe  wipe  ; 

For  when  they  pipe  us  all  aboard. 

Aboard  we  all  do  pipe. 

We’ve  rocks,  when  all  our  tears  are  past, 
The  sailor’s  heart  to  shock. 

She.— Why  yes,  Jack — when  you’re  on  the  mast, 
You’re  sure  to  have  a  rock. 

He. —  You’ll  find  some  fellow'  on  dry  ground, 
You  will  prefer  to  me, 

To  him  I  see  you  will  be  bound. 

While  I’m  bound  to  the  sea. 

But  if  I  sail  the  world  around, 

I’ll  be  a  faithful  rover. 

She. — Poll !  you'll  forget  me  I’ll  be  bound 
When  you  are  half  seas  oyer. 

He.—  And  when  alas,  your  Jack  is  gone, 

You’ll  think  of  naught  but  jigging, 

And  you  will  sport  your  rigging  on, 

While  Jack  is  on  the  rigging. 

Where  winter’s  ice  around  us  grows. 

And  storms  upon  us  roll, 

She.—  Ah,  that’s  the  time  I  do  suppose 
They  look  out  for  the  pole. 

He. —  But  if  I  should  be  sunk  d’ye  see, 

She. — -Bring  up  a  coral  wreath. 

He. —  Why  if  I  were  beneath  the  sea, 

I  could  not  see  beneath. 

She. — Y”et  if  you  should  be  cast  away, 

Without  a  cloak,  or  victual, 

Remember  me,  a  little,  pray, 

You’d  better  pray  a  little. 

But  tho’  you  wish  us  now  to  splice, 

Our  hands — your  love  w’on’t  hold, 

For  when  you  get  among  the  ice. 

I’m  sure  you  will  grow  cold. 

I  have  your  money— here’s  a  kiss, 

I  will  be  true  to  you. 

But  one  word  more,  M  adieu  ”  it  is. 

Cries  Jack,  it  is  a  do. 

May. 


BARDS,  OR  POETS  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

(  For  the  Mirror. ) 

Hail !  to  the  Bards,  who  sweetly  sung 
The  praises  of  dead  peers 
In  lofty  strains,  thus  to  prolong 
'Iheir  fame  for  many  years.  Lucan. 

This  sect  appears  to  have  descended  from 
liardus.  son  of  Druis ,  king  of  Britain  ; 


he  was  much  esteemed  by  the  people  for 
inventing  songs  and  music,  in  praise  of 
meritorious  actions  ;  and  established  an 
order,  in  which  such  of  the  people  were 
admitted  as  excelled  in  his  art,  distin¬ 
guishing  them  by  the  name  of  bards , 
after  his  own  name.  Julius  Caesar  re¬ 
ports,  that  on  his  arrival  he  found  some 
of  them.  Their  business  was  to  record 
the  noble  exploits  of  their  warriors  in 
songs  and  ditties,  which  they  sung  to 
their  instruments  at  the  solemn  feasts  of 
their  chiefs  ;  and  in  such  high  estimation 
were  they  held,  that,  when  two  armies 
were  ready  to  engage,  if  a  bard  stept  in  be¬ 
tween  them,  both  sides  delayed  the  attack 
till  he  was  out  of  danger. 

As  these  bards  were  neither  repugnant 
to  the^Roman  authority  nor  the  Christian 
religion,  they  alone,  above  all  other  sects, 
were  suffered  to  continue  long  after  the 
birth  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  said  that  some 
of  them  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  isle 
of  Bardsey,  (so  named  from  them.) 

Wisbech.  T.  C. 


THE  SCOTTISH  PEASANT’S  LAMENT. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  AHAB. 

(For  the  Mirror .) 

On !  hail  I  my  borne  by  the  side  of  the  glen. 

In  a  spot  far  remote  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 
Wi’  my  ain  bonnie  Jeannie  to  sit  by  my  side, 

I’d  nae  envyanld  Reekie  her  splendor  and  pride* 
The  song  of  the  mavis  should  wake  me  at  morn. 
And  the  grey  breasted  lintie  reply  from  the  thorn* 
While  the  clear  brook  should  run  in  the  sun’s 
yellow  beam, 

And  my  days  glide  as  calmly  along  as  its  stream. 

But  here,  in  the  city’s  dull  streets,  I  must  live, 
Nae  Jeannie  her  arms  for  my  pillow  to  give; 

Nae  mavis,  nae  lintie,  to  sing  from  the  tree, 

Nae  streamlet  to  murmur  its  music  to  me. 

O  better,  by  far,  had  I  never  been  born, 

Or  my  head  laid  in  rest  in  the  glen  meath  the 
thorn  ; 

Since  the  songs  of  my  birds  I  no  longer  can  bear. 
Nor  in  slumber  reclme  by  the  side  of  my  dear. 

Now,  all  that  makes  life  still  endured,  is  the 
dream, 

That  comes  o’er  my  soul,  of  the  bird  and  tbe 
stream  ; 

And  the  love  of  my  Jean— when  that  vision  shal} 
close. 

In  the  silence  of  death  le  t  my  ashes  repose. 

Yet  then,  even  then,  my  sad  spirit  will  be, 

By  tbe  side  of  tbe  brook,  ’neath  tbe  shade  of  the 
tree ; 

In  tbe  arms  of  my  Jeannie,  for  ne’er  can  it  stay. 
From  those  who  in  life  had  endeared  it  away. 
Nov.  25.  1827.  S.  P.  J. 


ON  A  SQUINTING  POETESS. 

To  no  one  muse  does  she  her  glance 
coniine, 

But  has  an  eye  at  once,  to  all  the  nine  ! 
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FISHING  IN  THE  RIVER  YEOU. 


The  fishery  of  the  Yeou,  in  Bornou,  is 
a  very  considerable  source  of  commerce 
to  the  inhabitants  of  its  banks  ;  and  the 
manner  of  fishing  (as  represented  in  the 
above  engraving)  is  ingenious  though 
Simple.  The  Bornouese  make  very  good 
nets  of  a  twine  spun  from  a  perennial 
plant  called  kalimboa :  the  implements 
for  fishing  are  two  large  gourds  nicely 
balanced,  and  fixed  on  a  large  stem  of 
bamboo,  at  the  extreme  ends  ;  the  fisher¬ 
man  launches  this  on  the  river,  and  places 
himself  astride  between  the  two  gourds, 
and  thus  he  floats  with  the  stream,  and 
throws  his  net.  He  has  also  floats  of 
cane,  and  weights,  of  small  leathern  bags 
of  sand  :  he  beats  up  against  the  stream, 
paddling  with  his  hands  and  feet,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  drawing  the  net,  which,  as 
it  rises  from  the  water,  he  lays  before  him 
as  he  sits  ;  and  with  a  sort  of  mace, 
which  he  carries  for  the  purpose,  the  fish 
are  stunned  by  a  single  blow.  His  drag, 
finished,  the  fish  are  taken  out,  and 
thrown  into  the  gourds,  which  are  open 
at  the  top,  to  receive  the  produce  of  his 
labour.  These  wells  being  filled,  he 
steers  for  the  shore,  unloads,  and  again 
returns  to  the  sport.-  -Denham' s  Travels 
in  Africa, 

ARABIAN  HORSES. 

Sir  John  Malcolm ,  in  his  Sketches 
of  Persia,  gives  the  following  interesting 
anecdotes  of  these  noble  creatures  : — 

Hyder,  the  elchee’s  master  of  the  chase, 
was  the  person  who  imparted  knowledge 
to  me  on  all  subjects  relating  to  Arabian 
horses.  He  would  descant  by  the  hour 
on  the  qualities  of  a  colt  that  was  yet  un¬ 
tried,  but  which,  he  concluded,  must 
possess  all  the  perfections  of  its  sire  and 
dam,  with  whose  histories,  and  that  of 
their  progenitors,  he  was  well  acquainted. 
Hyder  had  shares  in  five  or  six  famous 
brood  mares ;  and  he  told  me  a  mare  was 
sometimes  divided  amongst  ten  or  twelve 
Arabs,  which  accounted  for  the  groups  of 


half-naked  fellows  whom  1  saw  watching, 
with  anxiety,  the  progress  made  by  their 
managing  partner  in  a  bargain  for  one  of 
the  produce.  They  often  displayed,  on 
these  occasions,  no  small  violence  of  tem¬ 
per  ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  observed 
a  party  leading  off  their  ragged  colt  in  a 
perfect  fury,  at  the  blood  of  Daghce  or 
JShumehtee,  or  some  renowned  sire  or 
grandsire,  being  depreciated  by  an  inade¬ 
quate  offer,  from  an  ignorant  Indian  or 
European. 

The  Arabs  place  still  more  value  on 
their  mares  than  on  their  horses;  but 
even  the  latter  are  sometimes  esteemed 
beyond  all  price.  When  the  envoy,  re¬ 
turning  from  his  former  mission,  was  en¬ 
camped  near  Bagdad,  an  Arab  rode  a 
bright  bay  horse  of  extraordinary  shape 
and  beauty,  before  his  tent,  till  he  at¬ 
tracted  his  notice.  On  being  asked  if  he 
would  sell  him — 44  What  will  you  give 
me  ?”  said  he.  44  It  depends  upon  his 
age ;  I  suppose  he  is  past  five  ?”  44  Guess 
again,”  was  the  reply.  44  Four.”  44  Look 
at  his  mouth,”  said  the  Arab,  with  a 
smile.  On  examination  he  was  found 
rising  three  ;  this,  from  his  size  and  per¬ 
fect  symmetry,  greatly  enhanced  his  value. 
The  envoy  said,  44  I  will  give  you  fifty 
tomans.”*  44  A  little  more,  if  you  please,’* 
said  the  fellow,  apparently  entertained. 
44  Eighty  ! — a  hundred  !”  He  shook  his 
head,  and  smiled.  The  offer  came  at  last 
to  two  hundred  tomans  !  44  Well,”  said 

the  Arab,  seemingly  quite  satisfied,  44  you 
need  not  tempt  me  any  farther— it  is  of 
no  use  ;  you  are  a  fine  elchee  ;  you  have 
fine  horses,  camels,  and  mules,  and  I  am 
told  you  have  loads  of  silver  and  gold : 
now,”  added  he,  44  you  want  my  colt,  but 
you  shall  not  have  him  for  all  you  have 
got.”  So  saying,  he  rode  off  to  the  desert, 
whence  he  had  come,  and  where  he,  no 
doubt,  amused  his  brethren  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  European  envoy. 

PARIS. 

Paris  is,  as  it  were,  abandoned  to  fo¬ 
reign  travellers  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber.  It  is  not  till  the  first  symptoms  of 
cold  are  felt  somewhat  severely,  that  life 
in  the  capital  is  resumed  in  all  its  tumult. 
The  Paris  season  is  the  reverse  of  that  of 
London.  It  commences  at  the  end  of 
November,  and  closes  at  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  period  of  your  hunting  is  that 
of  our  drawing-room  parties.  Previous 
to  November,  Paris  may  be  compared  to 
a  vast  lazaretto,  where  the  valetudina¬ 
rians  of  every  country  take  refuge. — 
Monthly  Magazine 

*  A  toman  is  a  nominal  coin  nearly  the  value 
cf  a  pound  sterling. 
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MUSICIAN  OF  MANDAIIA. 


The  above  engraving  represents  one  of 
the  musicians  of  the  Sultan  of  Mandara  ; 
blowing  a  long  pipe  not  unlike  a  clarionet, 
ornamented  with  shells.  These  artists, 
with  two  immense  trumpets  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  long,  borne  by  men  on 
horseback,  made  of  pieces  of  hollow 
wood  with  a  brass  mouth-piece,  usually 
precede  the  sovereign  on  any  important 
visit.  The  costume  and  attitude  of  the 
musician  are  highly  characteristic  of  sa¬ 
vage  mirth. 

The  chiefs  in  this  part  of  Africa  are 
also  attended  by  a  band  carrying  drums, 
and  singing  extempore  songs,  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  one  of  which  is  subjoined  from 
44  Denham's  Travels,”  whence  the  engrav¬ 
ing  is  copied. 


Christian  man  he  come, 

Friend  of  ns  and  Sheikhobe  ; 

White  man,  when  he  hear  my  song, 
Fine  new  tohe  give  me. 

Christian  man  all  white, 

And  dollars  white  have  he  ; 
Kanourie,  lilje  him,  come, 

Blatk  man’s  frieud  to  he. 

From  Felatah,  how  he  run  ; 

Barca  Gana  shake  his  spear  : 

White  man  carry  two-mouthed  gun; 
That’s  what  make  Felatah  fear. 


HUNTING  IN  PERSIA. 

In  Persia,  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
lead  their  own  greyhounds  in  a  long 
silken  leash,  which  passes  through  the 
collar,  and  is  ready  to  slip  the  moment 
the  huntsman  chooses.  The  well-trained 
dog  goes  alongside  the  horse,  and  keeps 
clear  of  him  when  at  full  speed,  and  in 
all  kinds  of  country.  When  a  herd  of 
antelopes  is  seen,  a  consultation  is  held, 
and  the  most  experienced  determine  the 
point  towards  which  they  are  to  be  driven. 
The  field  (as  an  English  sportsman  would 
term  it)  then  disperse,  and  while  some 


drive  the  herd  in  the  desiicd  direction, 
those  with  the  dogs  take  their  post  on  the 
same  line,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  each  other ;  one  of  the  worst  dogs 
is  then  slipped  at  the  herd,  and  from  the 
moment  he  singles  out  an  antelope  the 
whole  body  are  in  motion.  The  object 
of  the  horsemen  who  have  greyhounds  is 
to  intercept  it3  course,  and  to  slip  fresh 
dogs,  in  succession,  at  the  fatigued  ani¬ 
mal.  In  rare  instances  the  second  dog 
kills.  It  is  generally  the  third  or  fourth  ; 
and  even  these,  when  the  deer  is  strong, 
and  the  ground  favourable,  often  fail. 
This  sport,  which  is  very  exhilarating, 
was  the  delight  of  the  late  King  of  Per¬ 
sia,  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  whose  taste 
is  inherited  by  the  present  sovereign— 
Sketches  of  Persia. 

riOUS  WATCHMEN  IN  NORWAY. 

In  Drontheim,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Norway,  it  appears,  that  the  guardians  of 
the  night  not  only  watch ,  but  pray  for 
the  souls  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Brooke, 
in  his  recent  travels,  says,  u  as  each  hour 
elapses,  they  are  prepared  with  a  different 
kind  of  exhortation  or  prayer ;  which, 
forming  a  sort  of  tune  or  chant,  is  sung 
by  them  during  the  drear  hours  of  the 
night.”  Of  one  of  these  pious  songs,  he 
gives  the  following  literal  translation  : 

“  Ho  !  the  Watchman,  ho  ! 

The  clock  has  struck  ten. 

Praised  be  God,  our  Lord  ! 

Now  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

The  honsew  ife  and  her  maid. 

The  master  as  well  a3  his  lad. 

The  wind  is  south-east. 

Hallelujah !  praised  be  God,  our  Lord  !» 

“  The  vcekler ,  or  watchman,  is  armed 
with  an  instrument  as  remarkable  as  his 
cry,  being  nothing  less  than  a  long  pole, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  ball,  well  forti¬ 
fied  with  iron  spikes.  This  weapon  is 
called  morgen  stierne ,  or  the  morning 
star.  At  Drontheim,  however,  bands  of 
pick-pockets  and  thieves  are  unknown, 
and  the  morning  star  does  little  more  than 
grace  the  hand  of  the  Norwegian  watch¬ 
man.” 

As  the  axe  of  reform  is  just  laid  to  the 
watching  system  of  London,  we  may  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  example  of  our  Northern  bre¬ 
thren  ;  for  it  appears,  they  not  only  watch 
over  the  temporal,  but  spiritual  concerns 
of  their  citizens,  and  it  should  seem,  with 
salutary  effect :  but  the  vespers  and 
matins ,  of  a  watchman  in  England,  would 
meet  with  many  unholy  interruption)!. 
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LONDON  CLUB-HOUSES. 

Club-houses  are  by  no  means  a  new 
invention ;  and  yet  the  improvements 
upon  the  old  plan,  which  was  itself  an 
improvement  upon  the  former  coffee-house, 
is  sufficiently  interesting,  and  sufficiently 
unknown  to  the  people  in  general,  to  ren¬ 
der  some  account  of  their  advantages  not 
superfluous.  The  modern  club  is  a  ta¬ 
vern  and  newsroom,  where  the  members 
are  both  guests  and  landlord.  The  capi¬ 
tal  is  derived  from  a  sum  paid  by  each 
member  on  entrance,  and  the  general  an¬ 
nual  expenses,  such  as  house-rent,  ser¬ 
vants,  See.  are  defrayed  by  an  annual 
subscription.  The  society  elects  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  its  execution  and  government, 
and  meets  at  stated  intervals  for  legislative 
measures.  The  committee  appoint  a 
steward  to  manage  its  affairs,  and  a  secre¬ 
tary  to  keep  the  accounts,  to  take  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  meetings,  and  trans¬ 
act  the  business  of  correspondence.  The 
domestic  servants  are  placed  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  steward  ;  but 
above  all  in  the  choice  of  a  cook,  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  committee  is  most  especially 
exerted.  A  house  being  thus  established 
where  the  society  is  at  home,  the  rooms 
are  thrown  open  for  their  various  accom¬ 
modation.  In  the  apartments  destined 
for  eating,  members  may  breakfast,  lunch, 
dine,  and  sup,  as  they  list ;  a  bill  of  fare 
of  great  variety  is  prepared  ;  and  the 
gourmand  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
study  its  contents,  and  write  the  names  of 
the  dishes  he  desires  on  a  bill  prepared 
for  the  purpose ;  to  mention  whether  he 
orders  dinner  for  himself  alone,  or  in 
company  with  others  ;  and  at  what  time 
he  chooses  to  dine,  whether  immediately, 
or  at  some  subsequent  hour.  At  the  close 
of  his  dinner  this  bill  or  demand  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  with  the  prices  annexed, 
and  prompt  payment  is  the  law. 

Wine  is  bottled  in  quarts,  pints,  and 
even  half-pints,  and  may  be  had  at  some 
institutions  even  in  glasses  :  it  is  not 
needless  to  observe,  moreover,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  either  of  fashion  or  regula¬ 
tion  to  drink  it  at  all.  At  an  inn,  a  bottle 
of  wine  must  be  ordered  for  the  44  good 
of  the  house,”  that  the  waiter  may  not 
despise  you  and  be  surly  :  fhat,  in  short, 
the  guest  may  be  tolerably  accommodated 
in  other  matters  ;  although,  perhaps,  the 
wine  itself  (wretched  stuff  generally  at 
inns)  is  his  abhorrence — though  he  may 
never  drink  any  thing  but  water,  and  may 
send  the  decanter  away  untouched- — the 
tax  must  be  paid.  Besides  this  enter¬ 


tainment  for  the  grosser  senses,  the  more 
refined  appetites  are  considered.  In  some 
clubs,  the  44  Travellers’  ”  for  instance,  a 
library  is  provided ;  and  at  most  of  them, 
even  the  most  unintellectual,  a  library  of 
of  reference  is  supplied.  Here  all  the  pe¬ 
riodicals  of  the  day  are  laid  upon  the 
tables— -both  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  continent,  together  with  the  news¬ 
papers,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  and 
in  some  instances  the  political  journals  of 
Paris.  This  part  of  the  house  may  be 
considered  the  general  resort  of  the  gossip- 
pers  and  quidnuncs ;  and  here,  or  in  other 
more  commodious  places,  materials  for 
writing,  paper,  pens,  lights,  &c,  are  found. 
I)rawing-room3,  one  or  more,  are  next  to 
be  mentioned — here  the  members  take 
their  tea  or  their  ease  ;  and  where  cards 
are  played,  this  is  the  scene  of  operation. 
A  billiard-room  is  an  agreeable  addition 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  society’s 
house,  and  several  of  the  inferior  apart¬ 
ments  are  always  devoted  to  serve  as 
dressing-rooms.  It  is  clear,  that  a  ba¬ 
chelor  wants  nothing  beyond  this  but  a 
bed  ;  if  he  chooses  to  live  in  this  sort  of 
public  privacy  he  may ;  and  should  he  be 
only  a  sojourner  in  town,  the  convenience 
of  a  resort  of  this  kind  wherein  he  may 
make  his  appointments,  receive  and  write 
his  letters,  see  society,  take  his  dinner, 
spend  his  evening,  if  not  otherwise  en¬ 
gaged,  over  the  books,  the  newspapers,  or 
a  rubber  of  whist,  and  do  all  but  sleep — 
a  bed  in  the  neighbourhood  may  supply 
the  article  of  repose. — Thus  all  physical 
wants,  and  many  social  ones,  are  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  even  luxuriously  supplied. — 
London  Magazine. 

[While  upon  44  clubs,”  ve  may  as  well 
advert  to  the  prospectus  of  44  The  Lite¬ 
rary  Club”  which  has  reached  us  since 
our  last.  It  professes  to  be  44  associated 
for  the  assistance  of  men  of  letters,  the 
developement  of  talent,  and  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  interests  of  literature.”  It 
not  only  aims  at  charitable  provision  for 
the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  nature, 
but  anticipates 44  harmony  and  friendship” 
among  literary  men,  and  44  as  little  as 
possible  on  any  system  of  exclusion.” 
This  is  as  it  should  be ;  but  we  fear  the 
workings  and  conflicts  of  passion  and  in¬ 
terest  are  still  too  strong  to  admit  of  such 
harmony  among  the  sons  of  genius. 
Authorship  is  becoming,  if  not  already 
become,  too  much  of  a  trade  or  craft  to 
admit  of  such  a  pacificatory  scheme  :  but 
the  object  of  the  association  is  one  of  the 
highest  importance  to  literature,  and  we 
heartily  wish  it  success— Ed.  MiBBoa.] 
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ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH. 

Why  are  the  English  so  fond  of  clubs, 
corporate  bodies,  joint-stock  companies, 
and  large  associations  of  all  kinds  ? — 
Because  they  are  the  most  unsociable  set 
of  people  in  the  world  ;  for  being  mostly 
at  variance  with  each  other,  they  are  glad 
to  get  any  one  else  to  join  and  be  on  their 
side ;  having  no  spontaneous  attraction, 
they  are  forced  to  fasten  themselves  into 
the  machine  of  society  ;  and  each  holds 
out  in  his  individual  shyness  and  reserve, 
till  he  is  carried  away  by  the  crowd,  and 
borne  with  a  violent,  but  welcome,  shock 
against  some  other  mass  of  aggregate  pre¬ 
judice  or  self-interest.  The  English  join 
together  to  get  rid  of  their  sharp  points 
and  sense  of  uncomfortable  peculiarity. 
Hence  their  clubs,  their  mobs,  their  sects, 
their  parties,  their  spirit  of  co-operation, 
and  previous  understanding  in  every 
thing.  An  English  inob  is  a  collection 
of  violent  and  headstrong  humours,  acting 
with  double  force  from  each  man’s  natural 
Self-will,  and  the  sense  of  opposition  to 
others ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
nation  at  large.  The  Trench  unite  and 
separate  more  easily ;  and  therefore  do  not 
collect  into  such  formidable  masses,  and 
act  with  such  unity  and  tenacity  hf  purpose, 
ft  is  the  same  With  their  ideas,  which  easily 
join  together,  and  easily  part  company, 
but  do  not  form  large  or  striking  masses  ; 
and  hence  the  French  are  full  of  wit  and 
fancy,  but  without  imagination  or  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  French  are  governed  by 
fashion,  the  English  by  cabal. 

London  Weekly  Review. 


PROTESTANT  BURIAL-GROUND  AT 
ROME. 

The  Cemeterio  degli  Inglesi,  or  the  Pro¬ 
testant  burial-ground,  stretches  calmly 
and  beautifully  below  the  Pyramid  of 
Ccstius.  The'  site  was  admirably  chosen, 
— nothing  can  be  more  poetically  and  re¬ 
ligiously  sepulchral  than  this  most  attrac¬ 
tive  spot.  It  is  worth  a  thousand  churches. 
No  one  can  stand  long  there  without 
feeling  in  full  descent  upon  his  spirit  the 
very  best  influences  of  the  grave.  The 
rich,  red,  ruinous  battlements  of  the  city, 
broken  only  by  the  calm  and  solid  unity 
of  the  Pyramid  ;  the  clustering  foliage 
beginning  to  brown  on  the  ancient  towers 
of  the  entrance  ;  the  deep,  still,  blue  sky; 
the  fluttering  leaves  of  the  vines  which 
floated  around,  as  one  by  one  they  dropped 
from  the  branches  ;  the  freshness  of  the 
green  mounds  at  my  feet, — these  and  a 
thousand  other  features,  fully  felt  at  the 
time,  but  untranslateable  to  writing,  con¬ 
veyed  precisely  that  philosophy  of  Death 
which  the  poet  and  sculptor  have  more 


than  once  attempted  to  breathe  over  their 
most  enchanting  works,  and  which,  here 
seems  an  emanation  from  every  object 
which  you  feel  or  see.  I  would  place  in 
this  spot  their  Genius  of  Repose,  that 
beautiful  statue  which  joins  its  hands  in¬ 
dolently  on  its  head,  and  casts  its  melan¬ 
choly  eyes  for  ever  towards  the  earth  5 
that  statue,  so  beautiful  that  it  has  been 
often  confounded  with  the  Grecian  Eros, 
or  the  Celestial  Love,  and  is,  in  itself,  the 
best  type  of  the  messenger  who  is  one  day 
to  lead  us  gently  from  the  heat  and  toils 
of  this  world,  into  the  coolness  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  next.  Every  thing  here  is 
in  unison  with  these  thoughts.  At  a  few 
paces  distant  from  the  Pyramid,  and  ad¬ 
joining  the  wall,  the  Cippi  and  funeral 
Soroi  of  the  Strangers  are  to  be  seen. 
The  bright  verdure  and  the  bright  mar¬ 
bles,  the  classical  purity  of  the  monu¬ 
ments,  the  desert  air,  the  austere  solemnity 
of  every  thing  about  me,  came  with  new 
force  upon  my  imagination.  I  walked 
slowly  amongst  the  tombs,  and  tried  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions.  The  dead  are 
of  various  nations, — English,  American, 
but  principally  German.  Sometimes  a 
cluster  of  cypresses  shadowed  the  tomb — 
Sometimes  a  fair  flowrering  shrub  had 
twined  around  it.  The  epitaphs  were 
written  with  elegance  always ;  at  times 
with  the  deepest  tenderness  and  beauty. 
Each  had  his  short  history,  each  his  me¬ 
lancholy  interest  and  adventure.  Here 
was  the  man  of  science  and  literature, 
who  came  to  lay  down  his  head,  after  a 
painful  and  varied  pilgrimage,  in  this 
City  of  the  Soul.  A  Humboldt  was 
buried  here ;  a  Thorwalsden  yet  may. 
Here  reposes  clay  too  finely  tempered  for 
the  unkindnesses  of  mankind  —Keats  lies 
near  ; — a  little  farther  is  one  who,  on  the 
point  of  quitting  Rome  to  rejoin  an  affec¬ 
tionate  family  after  a  too  long  absence, 
full  of  the  anticipations  of  the  traveller 
and  of  youth,  is  thrown  from  his  carriage 
at  a  mile’s  distance  from  the  city,  and 
never  quits  Rome  more  ; — beside  him  is 
an  only  child,  whom  the  sun  of  Italy 
could  not  save  ; — and  next,  one  who  pe¬ 
rished  suddenly,  like  Miss  Bathurst,  in 
the  very  bud  and  bloom  of  existence, — or 
another,  who  died  away,  day  after  day,  in 
the  embraces  of  her  parents,  and  now  rests 
in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  in  vain. 
The  graceful  lines  of  Petrarch  are  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  sarcophagus— they  are  full 
of  feeling  and  the  country,  and  make  one 
pause  and  dream  : — 

“  Non  come  fiamma.  che  per  forza  b  spenta, 

Ma  cbe  per  se  medesina  si  cousnma, 

Sen’ando  in  pace,  1’anima  contenta." 

No  epitaph  could  be  better. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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Q.UACKS 

Have  nearly  the  same  interest  as  knaves 
in  concealing  their  ignorance  and  frauds, 
and  for  the  most  part  regard  with  the 
same  fear  and  detestation  the  instrument 
which  unmasks  their  pretensions.  This 
must  be  understood  with  some  qualifica¬ 
tion,  because  the  exposure  of  ignorance 
and  fraud  is  not  always  sufficient  to  open 
the  eyes,  and  enlighten  the  understandings, 
of  mankind.  Some  perverse  dupes  are 
not  to  be  reasoned  out  of  their  infatuation  ; 
they  had  rather  hug  the  impostor,  than 
confess  the  cheat;  and  quacks,  specu¬ 
lating  upon  this  infirmity  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  will  sometimes  court  even  an  infa¬ 
mous  notoriety. — Lancet. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  MARVELLOUS. 

Charming  away  the  Hooping  Cough, 

An  English  lady,  the  wife  of  an  officer, 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Dublin  not 
very  long  ago,  when  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  that  station.  She  engaged  an 
Irish  girl  as  nurse-maid  in  her  family  ; 
and,  a  short  time  after  her  arrival,  was 
astonished  by  an  urgent  request  from  this 
damsel, to  permit  her  to  charm  little  miss 
from  ever  having  the  hooping-cough,  (then 
prevailing  in  Dublin.)  The  lady  inquired 
how  this  charming  business  was  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  not  long  after  had,  in  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  streets,  many  times  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  process,  which 
is  simply  this  : — An  ass  is  brought  before 
the  door  of  a  house,  into  whose  mouth  a 
piece  of  bread  is  introduced ;  and  the 
child  being  passed  three  times  over  and 
under  the  animal’s  body,  the  charm  is 
completed  ;  and  of  its  efficacy  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  a  very  distressing,  and 
sometimes  fatal  disorder,  the  lower  class 
of  Irish  are  certain. 

The  Legend  of  Hell  Mary  Hill. 

Not  many  miles  from  Sheffield,  as  I  was 
told  by  one  who  resided  near  the  place, 
there  is  a  forest ;  and  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  part  of  it,  a  hill,  tolerably  high, 
covered  with  wood,  and  vulgarly  called 
Hell  Mary  Hill,  though  probably  this  is 
a  name  corrupted  from  one  more  innocent 
or  holy.  Near  the  top  of  it  is  a  cave, 
containing,  it  is  said,  a  chest  of  money, — 
a  great  iron  chest,  so  full,  that  when  the 
sun  shines  bright  upon  it,  the  gold  can  be 
seen  through  the  key-hole ;  but  it  has 
never  yet  been  stolen,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  a  huge  black  cat  (and  wherever  a 
black  cat  is  there  is  mischief,  you  may 
be  sure)  guards  the  treasure,  which  bris¬ 
tles  up,  and,  fixing  a  gashful  gaze  on  the 
would-be  marauder,  with  fiery  eyes,  seems 


ready  to  devour  him  if  he  approach  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  the  cave  ;  and,  secondly, 
whenever  this  creature  is  off  guard,  (and 
it  has  occasionally  been  seen  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  village,)  and  the  treasure  has 
been  attempted  to  be  withdrawn  from  its 
tomb,  no  mortal  rope  has  been  able  to 
sustain  its  weight,  each  that  has  been  tried 
invariably  breaking  when  the  coffer  was  at 
the  very  mouth  of  the  cave  ;  which,  being 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  locomotion,  has 
immediately  retrograded  into  its  pristine 
situation  !  I  have  mentioned  this  tradi¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  told  to  me,  because  it  is  so 
curiously  coincident  with  the  German 
superstition  of  treasure  buried  within  the 
Hartz  mountains,  guarded,  and  ever  dis¬ 
appointing  the  cupidity  of  those  who 
would  discover  and  possess  themselves 
of  it. 

Fairy  Loaves. 

Being  lately  in  Norfolk,  I  discovered 
that  the  rustics  belonging  to  the  part  of 
it  in  which  I  was  staying,  particularly  re¬ 
garded  a  kind  of  fossil-stone,  which  much 
resembled  a  sea-egg  petrified,  and  was 
found  frequently  in  the  flinty  gravel  of 
that  county.  They  esteemed  such  stones 
sacred  to  the  elfin  train,  and  termed  them 
fairy  loaves,  forbearing  to  touch  them, 
lest  misfortunes  should  come  upon  them 
for  the  sacrilege.  An  old  woman  told 
me,  that  aS  she  was  trudging  home  one 
night  from  her  field-work,  she  took  up 
one  of  these  fossils,  and  was  going  to 
carry  it  home  with  her ;  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  drop  it,  and  take  to  her  heels 
as  quick  as  might  be,  from  hearing  a 
wrathful  voice  exclaim,  though  she  saw 
nobody,  “■  Give  me  my  loaf!  Give  me 
back  my  loaf,  l  say  !”  — New  London 
Literary  Gazette. 


dftnc  flm. 

hogarth’s  marriage-a-la-mode. 

Hogarth’s  admirable  series  of  pictures, 
entitled  Marriage-a-la-mode ,  were  at  first 
slightly  treated  by  the  public,  at  which 
the  artist  was  greatly  incensed.  Being  in 
want  of  money,  he  was  at  length  obliged 
to  dispose  of  them  to  Mr.  Lane,  of  Hil- 
lingcon,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  gui¬ 
neas.  The  pictures  being  in  good  frames, 
which  cost  Hogarth  four  guineas  a  piece, 
his  remuneration  for  painting  this  valu¬ 
able  series  was  but  a  few  shillings  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds.  On  the  de¬ 
mise  of  Mr.  Lane,  they  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  nephew,  Colonel  Cawthorn, 
who  very  highly  valued  them.  In  the 
year  1797  they  were  sold  by  auction,  at 
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Christie’s,  Pall  Mall,  for  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  guineas  ;  the  liberal  purchaser 
being  the  late  Mr.  Angerstein.  They  now 
belong  to  government,  and  are  the  most 
attractive  objects  in  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery. 

HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE. 

The  gardens  and  park,  which  are  three 
miles  in  circumference,  appear  to  me  to 
be  above  all  competition.  As  you  enter, 
you  are  struck  with  the  majestic  beauty 
of  the  trees,  and  the  fine  gravel  walks.  As 
you  advance,  the  fountains  and  statues 
demand  your  admiration  ;  particularly  the 
famous  Gladiator ,  which  was  brought 
from  Home.  While  in  the  gardens,  the 
statues  of  Flora,  Ceres,  Pomona,  and  Di¬ 
ana,  placed  on  the  west  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  are  seen  to  much  advantage. 

The  magnificent  palace  was  originally 
built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  consists  of 
three  principal  quadrangles.  Here  Crom¬ 
well  resided,  and  it  was  the  favourite  resi¬ 
dence  of  William  and  Mary.  It  is  chiefly 
built  of  brick,  and  is  very  capacious,  more 
so  than  any  other  royal  palace  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire.  Arriving  at  the  great  en¬ 
trance,  you  almost  seem  as  if  you  were 
about  to  enter  a  fairy  castle.  The  floor  of 
the  hall  is  laid  out  in  beautiful  square 
slabs  of  marble,  and  a  staircase  of  the 
same  material  leads  you  to  the  upper 
apartments,  which  contain  pictures  and 
numerous  curiosities. 

Among  the  fine  paintings,  I  shall  no¬ 
tice  a  few,  which  appear  to  me  as  being 
perfect  master-pieces.  But  I  must  first 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  word  or  two 
about  the  gentleman  who  conducts  you 
through  the  rooms  to  explain  the  several 
pictures.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  with  him,  his  hair  was  powdered, 
and  he  carried  a  silver-headed  cane.  He 
hurried  me  through  the  rooms,  filling  my 
ears  with  such  gibberish  as  this  : — “  That 
ere  picture,  sir,  up  there,  was  painted,  five 
hundred  years  ago,  for  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  by  Wandyke.”  *  This  is  no  mean 
blunder  in  chronology  ! 

There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  William  the 
Third  on  horseback ,  of  the  size  of  life,  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  ;  the  horse  is  painted 
in  a  side  view,  and  has  a  good  effect. 
There  are  eight  fine  female  portraits  of 
distinguished  personages,  by  the  same 
hand,  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation. 

Bandinella ,  the  Sculptor ,  by  Corregio, 
is  a  most  beautiful  portrait.  The  face  of 
the  sculptor  is  full  of  vivid  expression, 
and  the  gold  chain  about  his  neck  is  al¬ 
most  a  deception.  This  painting,  and  a 

*■  Sir  Antony  Vandyke,  who  died  about  the 
year  1640. 


Holy  Family ,  are  all  we  find  of  the  great 
Corregio  at  Hampton  Court. 

Charles  the  First ,  on  horseback,  by 
Sir  A.  Vandyke,  is  certainly  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  portrait  of  William,  mentioned 
above.  As  a  painter,  Sir  Godfrey  cannot 
be  ranked  with  Vandyke,  though,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  former  considered  himself  much 
higher  in  the  arts  than  the  latter.  The 
picture  before  us  is  an  admirable  speci¬ 
men  of  Vandyke’s  powers. 

George  the  Third ,  likewise  on  horse¬ 
back,  reviewing  his  troops  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  by  Sir  William  Beechey,  K.  A. 
This  picture  is  unquestionably  one  of  Sir 
William’s  best  productions,  and  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  line  arts  of  this  country.  With 
the  above  portraits,  there  are  others  by 
West,  &c.,  which  possess  considerable 
merit. 

There  are,  also,  several  choice  speci¬ 
mens  of  Titian,  Holbein,  and  Domeni- 
chino  ;  with  a  few  cabinet  pictures  in  the 
Dutch  school,  by  Teniers,  Ostade,  &c. 
In  this  palace  are  Raphael’s  celebrated 
cartoons,  which  are  too  well  known  to 
need  describing  in  this  place. 

G.  W.  N. 


Or  Jjflcctor; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

NEW  WORKS. 


A  BALLAD  SINGER. 

A  Ballad-Singer  is  a  town-crier  for  the 
advertising  of  lost  tunes.  Hunger  hath 
made  him  a  wind-instrument  ;  his  want 
is  vocal,  and  not  he.  His  voice  had  gone 
a-begging  before  he  took  it  up,  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  same  trade ;  it  was  too 
strorg  to  hawk  mackerel,  but  was  just 
soft  enough  for  “  Robin  Adair.”  His 
business  is  to  make  popular  songs  unpo¬ 
pular, — he  gives  the  air,  like  a  weather¬ 
cock,  with  many  variations.  As  for  a 
key,  he  has  but  one — a  latch-key — for  all 
manner  of  tunes  ;  and  as  they  are  to  pass 
current  amongst  the  lower  sorts  of  people, 
he  makes  his  notes  like  a  country  banker’s, 
as  thick  as  he  can.  His  tones  have  a 
copper  sound,  for  he  sounds  for  copper  ; 
and  for  the  musical  divisions  he  hath  no 
regard,  but  sings  on,  like  a  kettle,  with¬ 
out  taking  any  heed  of  the  bars.  Before 
beginning  he  clears  his  pipe  with  gin  ; 
and  is  always  hoarse  from  the  thorough 
draft  in  his  throat.  He  hath  but  one 
shake,  and  that  is  in  winter.  His  voice 
sounds  flat,  from  flatulence;  and  he  fetches 
breath,  like  a  drowning  kitten,  whenever 
he  can.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his 
music  gains  ground,  for  it  walks  with 
him  from  end  to  end  of  the  street.  He  is 
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your  only  performer  that  requires  not 
many  entreaties  for  a  song ;  for  he  will 
chant,  without  asking,  to  a  street  cur,  or 
a  parish  post.  His  only  backwardness  is 
to  a  stave  after  dinner,  seeing  that  he 
never  dines  ;  for  he  sings  for  bread,  and 
though  corn  has  ears,  sings  very  com- 
monly  in  vain.  As  for  his  country,  he  is 
an  Englishman,  that  by  his  birthright 
may  sing  whether  he  can  or  not.  To 
conclude,  he  is  reckoned  passable  in  the 
city,  but  is  not  so  good  off  the  stones. — 
Whims  and  Oddities .  Second  series. 


VOYAGE  UP  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

On"  leaving  New  Orleans,  in  ascending 
the  river,  the  country,  still  the  same  con¬ 
tinuous  flat,  is  enriched  and  enlivened  by 
a  succession  of  pretty  houses  and  planta- 
-tions,  with  each  a  small  negro  town  near 
them,  as  well  as  the  sugar-houses,  gar¬ 
dens,  and  summer-houses,  which  give 
the  idea  of  wealth  and  industry.  For 
sixty  miles  the  banks  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  continued  village  skirted 
with  plantations  of  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
and  rice,  for  about  two  miles  from  the 
river,  bounded  in  the  rear,  by  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  swamps  and  woods.  The-  boat 
proceeds  continually  near  the  shore  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  attracts  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  the  front  of  their  neat  houses, 
placed  amidst  orange  groves,  and  shaded 
with  vines  and  beautiful  evergreens,  i 
was  surprised  to  see  the  swarms  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  colours  that  issued  from  these 
abodes.  In  infancy,  the  progeny  of  the 
slave,  and  that  of  his  master,  seem  to 
know  no  distinction  ;  they  mix  in  their 
sports,  and  appear  as  fond  of  each  other 
as  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  one  family  ; 
but  in  activity,  life,  joy,  and  animal 
spirits,  the  little  negro,  unconscious  of 
.his  future  situation  seems  to  me  to  enjoy 
more  pleasure  in  this  period  of  existence, 
than  his  pale  companions.  The  sultry 
climate  of  Lousiana,  perhaps,  is  more 
congenial  to  the  African  constitution, 
than  to  that  of  the  European.  ‘ 

The  next  morning  we  arrived  at  Baton 
Rouge,  127  miles  on  our  journey ;  a 
pretty  little  town,  on  the  east  side,  and 
the  first  rising  ground  we  had  seen,  being 
delightfully  situated  on  a  gradual  ac¬ 
clivity,  from  which,  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  flats.  The  fine  barracks 
close  to  it,  contain  a  few  companies  of 
troops.  We  here  stopped  to  take  in  some 
ladies,  who  continued  with  us  till  the  end 
of  the  voyage.  To  this  place  the  leve6, 
or  artificial  banks,  are  continued  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  New  Orleans, 
without  which  the  land  would  be  continu¬ 
ally  overflowed.  From  this  to  Natches 


(232  miles,)  the  country  is  not  interest¬ 
ing,  consisting  principally  of  dense  fo¬ 
rest  and  wilderness,  impenetrable  to  the 
eye,  diversified,  however,  by  the  various 
water  fowl  which  the  passing  vessels  dis¬ 
turb,  in  their  otherwise  solitary  haunts, 
and  by  the  number  of  black  and  grey 
squirrels  leaping  from  branch  to  branch 
in  the  trees.  The  great  blue  kingfisher, 
which  is  common  here,  is  so  tame,  as 
scarcely  to  move,  as  the  boat  passes,  and 
we  frequently  saw,  and  passed  close  to 
large  alligators,  which  generally  appeared 
to  be  asleep,  stretched  on  the  half-floating 
logs.  Several  were  fired  at  from  the  ves¬ 
sel,  but  none  procured.  One  pair  that  I 
saw  together,  must  have  been  each  up¬ 
wards  of  twelve  feet  long. 

Natches  is  a  pleasantly  situated  town, 
or  rather  a  steep  hill,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  landing  place,  where  are  many 
stores  and  public  houses.  The  boat  re¬ 
mained  here  an  hour,  and  we  ascended  to 
the  upper  town,  a  considerable  place, 
with  a  town-house,  and  several  good 
streets  and  well-furnished  shops,  in 
which  we  purchased  some  books.  This 
place  exports  much  cotton,  and  the 
planters  are  said  to  be  rich.  It  com¬ 
mands  a  fine  prospect  over  the  river  and 
surrounding  country.  It  has  been  tried 
as  a  summer  residence  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  but  the 
scourges  of  this  part  of  America  (fever 
and  ague)  extend  their  ravages  for  more 
than  1000  miles  higher  up.  A  partial 
elevation  of  ground,  in  an  unhealthy  dis¬ 
trict,  has  been  proved  to  be  more  perni¬ 
cious,  than  even  the  level  itself.  From 
hence,  to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  there 
is  little  to  interest  the  stranger,  excepting 
the  diversity  of  wood  and  water.  The 
ground  rises  in  some  places,  though  with 
little  variety,  till  you  pass  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio,  1253  miles  from  the  sea. 
Shortly  after  entering  the  Ohio,  the 
country  begins  to  improve  ;  you  perceive 
the  ground  beginning  to  rise  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  bank  occasionally  to  rear 
into  small  hills,  which  show  their  strata 
of  stone,  and  rise  into  bluffs,  projecting 
into  the  bends  of  the  river,  shutting  it 
in,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  sailing 
on  a  succession  of  the  finest  lakes,  through 
magnificent  woods,  which  momentarily 
changed  their  form,  from  the  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  of  our  boat.  It  was  now  full  moon, 
and  these  scenes  viewed  during  the  clear 
nights,  were  indescribably  beautiful. — 
Bullock's  Journey  to  New  York. 


IRISH  TWINS. 

The  Miss  Mac  Taafs  were  both  on  the 
ground,  and  both  standing  enough  in 
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profile,  to  give  Lord  Arranmore  a  full 
and  perfect  view  of  their  figure,  without 
being  seen  by  them.  His  first  opinion 
was,  that  they  were  utterly  unchanged  ; 
and  that  like  the  dried  specimens  of  natu¬ 
ral  history,  they  had  bidden  defiance  to 
time.  Tall,  stately,  and  erect,  their 
weather-beaten  countenance  and  strongly 
marked  features  were  neither  faded  nor 
fallen  in.  The  deep  red  hue  of  a  frosty 
and  vigorous  senility  still  coloured  their 
unwrinkled  faces.  Their  hair,  well  pow¬ 
dered  and  pomatumed,  was  drawn  up  by 
the  roots  from  their  high  foreheads,  over 
their  lofty  “systems;”  and  their. long, 
lank  necks  rose  like  towers  above  their 
projecting  busts  ;  which,  with  their 
straight,  sticky,  tight-laced  waists,  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  artificial  rotundity  of  a  half¬ 
dress  bell-hoop,  gave  them  the  propor- 
•  tions  of  an  hour-glass.  They  wore  grey 
camlet  riding  habits,  with  large  black 
Birmingham  buttons  (to  mark  the  slight 
mourning  for  their  deceased  brother-in- 
law)  :  while  petticoats,  fastened  as  pins 
did  or  did  not  their  office,  shewed  more 
of  the  quilted  marseilles  and  stuff  beneath, 
than  the  precision  of  the  toilet  required  : 
both  of  which,  from  their  contact  with 
the  water  of  the  bog,  merited  the  epithet 
of  u  Slappersallagh,”  bestowed  on  their 
wearers  by  Terence  O’Brien.  Their  habit- 
shirts,  chitterlings,  and  cravats,  though 
trimmed  with  Trawlee  lace,  seemed  by 
their  colour  to  evince  that  yellow  starch, 
put  out  of  fashion  by  the  ruff  of  the  mur¬ 
derous  Mrs.  Turner  in  England,  was  still 
to  be  had  in  Ireland.  Their  large,  broad 
silver  watches,  pendant  from  their  girdle 
by  massy  steel  chains,  showed  that  their 
owners  took  as  little  account  of  time  as 
time  had  taken  of  them.  “  Worn  for 
show,  not  use,”  they  were  still  without 
those  hands,  which  it  had  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Miss  Mac  Taafs  to 
have  replaced  by  the  first  opportunity, 
for  the  last  five  years.  High-crowned 
black-beaver  hats,  with  tv/o  stiff*,  upright, 
black  feathers,  that  seemed  to  bridle  like 
their  wearers,  and  a  large  buckle  and 
band,  completed  the  costume  of  these 
venerable  specimens  of  human  architec¬ 
ture  :  the  tout  ensemble  recalling  to  the 
nephew  the  very  figures  and  dresses  which 
had  struck  him  with  admiration  and  awe 
when  first  brought  in  from  the  Isles  of 
Arran  by  his  foster  mother,  to  pay  his 
duty  to  his  aunts,  and  ask  their  blessing, 
eighteen  years  before.  The  Miss  Mac 
Taafs,  in  their  sixty-first  year,  (for  they 
were  twins,)  might  have  sunk  with  safety 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  their  age.  Their 
minds  and  persons  were  composed  of  that 
fibre  which  constitutes  nature’s  veriest 
huckaback.  Impressions  fell  lightly 


on  both  ;  and  years  and  feeling3  alike 
left  them  unworn  and  uninjured. —  The 
O'Briens ,  and  the  O'  Flahertys,  by  Lady 
Morgan. 


AUTUMN. 

Bv  John  Clare. 

Me  it  delights,  in  mellow  Autumn  tide. 

To  mark  the  pieasaunce  that  mine  eye  sur¬ 
rounds  : 

The  forest-trees  like  coloured  posies  pied  ; 

The  upland’s  mealy  grey,  and  russet  grounds  ; 
Seeking  for  joy,  where  joy  ounce  mo3t  abounds ; 

Not  found,  1  ween,  in  courts  and  halls  of  pride, 
Where  folly  feeds,  or  flattery's  sighs  and  sounds, 
And  with  sick  heart,  but  seeineth  to  be  merry  . 
True  pieasaunce  is  with  humble  food  supplied  ; 
Like  shepherd  swain,  who  plucks  the  bramble- 
berry. 

With  savoury  appetite,  from  hedge-row  briars. 
Then  drops  content  on  molehills’ sunny  side; 
Proving,  thereby,  low  joys  and  small  desires 

Are  easiest  fed,  and  soonest  satisfied. 

The  Amulet. 


®t)t  ©atberer. 

“  I  nm  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuff.” —  Wotton. 


HOLY  WATER. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  (says  Mr.  Lambert, 
in  his  Travels,)  was  once  present  at  the 
house  of  a  French  lady  in  Canada,  when 
a  violent  thunder  storm  commenced.  The 
shutters  were  immediately  closed,  and  the 
room  darkened.  The  lady  of  the  house, 
not  willing  to  leave  the  safety  of  herself 
and  company  to  chance,  began  to  search 
her  closets  for  the  bottle  of  holy  water, 
which,  by  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning, 
she  fortunately  found.  The  bottle  was 
uncorked,  and  its  contents  immediately 
sprinkled  over  the  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
It  was  a  most  dreadful  storm,  and  lasted 
a  considerable  time  ;  she  therefore  re¬ 
doubled  her  sprinklings  and  benedictions 
at  every  clap  of  thunder  or  flash  of  light¬ 
ning.  At  length  the  storm  abated,  and 
the  party  were  providentially  saved  from 
its  effects  ;  which  the  good  lady  attributed 
solely  to  the  precious  water.  But  when 
the  shutters  were  opened,  and  the  light 
admitted,  the  company  found,  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  white  gowns  and  muslin 
handkerchiefs ;  their  coats,  waistcoats, 
and  breeches,  that  instead  of  holy  water, 
the  pious  lady  had  sprinkled  them  with 
ink.  W.  P. 


QUID  PRO  QUO. 

Louis  XVIII.  asked  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  familiarly,  how  old  he  was  ;  the 
latter  replied,  “  Sire,  I  was  born  in  the 
year  1768  ”  “  And  so  was  Buonaparte;” 

rejoined  the  king  ;  “  Providence  owed  us 
this  compensation.”  C.  F.  E. 
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NAUTICAL  EPITAPHS. 

In  the  west  part  of  Fife,  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  the  village  of  Torryburn,  pait  of 
an  epitaph  remains,  which  deserves  notice. 
A  part  was  very  absurdly  erased  by  the 
owner  of  the  burying  ground,  to  make 
way  for  the  names  of  some  of  his  kindred. 
The  whole  epitaph  formerly  stood  thus  :  / 
At  anchor  now,  in  Death’s  dark  road, 
Rides  honest  Captain  Hill, 

Who  served  his  king,  and  feared  his  God, 
With  upright  heart  and  will : 

In  social  life,  sincere  and  just, 

To  vice  of  no  kind  given  ; 

So  that  his  better  part,  we  trust, 

Hath  made  the  Port  of  Heaven. 


Another,  in  the  parish  of  Buffus  (Mo¬ 
rayshire),  runs  thus  : 

Though  Eoius’  blasts  and  Neptune’s 
waves  have  toss’d  me  to  and  fro, 

Yet  now,  at  last,  by  Heaven’s  decree,  I 
harbour  here  below  ; 

Where  at  anchor  I  do  lie,  with  others  of 
our  fleet. 

Till  the  last  trump  do  raise  us  up  our 
Admiral  Christ  to  meet. 

Charles  Stuart. 


ON  A  DRUNKEN  COBBLER. 

Enclosed  within  this  narrow  stall, 

Lies  one  who  was  a  friend  to  awl ; 

He  saved  bad  souls  from  getting  worse, 
But  d — n’d  his  own  without  remorse  ; 
And  tho’  a  drunken  life  he  pass’d. 

Yet  sav’d  his  soul ,  by  mending  at  the  last ! 

E.  L.  L 


WATER  GRUEL. 

In  an  old  paper,  dated  Friday,  13th  Aug. 
1695,  is  the  following  curious  advertise¬ 
ment  :  — 

“  At  the  marine  coffee-house,  in  Bir- 
chin-lane,  is  water-gruel  to  be  sold  every 
morning  from  six  till  eleven  of  the  clock. 
’Tis  not  yet  thoroughly  known  ;  but  there 
comes  such  company  as  drinks  usually 
four  or  five  gallons  in  a  morning.  G.  S. 

A  clergyman  being  on  the  road  to  his 
country  living,  (to  which  he  pays  an  an¬ 
nual  visit,)  was  stopped  by  a  friend,  who 
asked  him  where  he  could  be  going  so 
far  from  town, — 44  Like  other  people,” 
replied  he,  44  to  my  parish.”  F.  E. 


THE  LETTER  C. 

Curious  coincidences  respecting  the  let¬ 
ter  C,  as  connected  with  the  lamented 
Princess  Charlotte. 

Her  mother’s  name  was  Caroline,  her 
own  name  was  Charlotte ;  that  of  her 
consort  Coburg;  she  was  married  at  Carl¬ 
ton  house ;  her  town  residence  was  at 
Camelford  house,  the  late  owner  of  which 


Lord  Gamelford,  was  untimely  killed  in 
a  duel ;  her  country  residence,  Claremont, 
not  long  ago  the  property  of  Lord  Clive, 
who  ended  his  days  by  suicide  ;  she  died 
in  Childbed,  the  name  of  her  accoucheur 
being  Croft.  C.  F.  E. 


GIVING  AND  TARING. 

(From  the  French -) 

44 1  never  give  a  kiss  (says  Prue) 

To  naughty  man,  for  I  abhor  it.” 

She  will  not  give  a  kiss,  ’tis  true  ; 

She’ll  take  one  though,  and  thank  you 
for  it.” 


GEORGE  SAVILLE  CAREY. 

This  amiable  man  told  me  that  his  af¬ 
fecting  song,  44  When  my  money  was 
gone,”  &c.  was  suggested  by  the  real 
story  of  a  sailor,  who  came  to  beg  money 
while  Carey  was  breakfasting,  with  an 
open  window,  at  the  beautiful  inn  at 
Stoney  Cross,  in  the  New  Forest. 

He  also  declared  that  his  father,  Henry 
Carey,  wrote  the  song  of  44  God  save  the 
King,”  in  the  house  in  Hatton-Garden, 
which  has  a  stone  bracket,  a  few  doors 
from  the  Police-office. 


[In  No.  282  of  The  Mirror,  we  omitted  our 
acknowledgment  to  a  well-executed  illustrative 
work  (now  in  course  of  publication),  intitled 
“  London  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  of  which 
our  artrst  avaued  himself  for  his  View  of  Han  - 
over  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park.  The  drawing  in 
the  above  work  is  bv  Mr  T.  H  Shepherd  ;  and 
the  literary  department  (of  which  we  did  not 
avail  ourselves)  is  by  Mr.  Elmes,  author  of 
“  the  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.”J 


LIM  BIRDS  EDITIONS. 

Now  publishing  in  numbers,  price  3d.  each. 
Embellished  with  Engravings  on  Steel,  The 
BEAUTIES  of  SCO  IT,  forming  the  second 
of  a  Series  of 

ELEGANT  EXTRACTS. 

VOL.  I.  comprises  The  BEAUTIES  of  BY* 
RON,  embellished  with  Four  Engraviugs,  price 
3s.  (id.  in  boards,  or  half-bound,  4s.  6d. 

VOL.  II.  comprises  The  BEAU  TIES  of  WA- 
VERLEA,  GUY  MANNERING,  and  IVAN- 
HOE,  embellished  with  Engravings'  on  Steel, 
price  3s.  (id.  in  boards,  or  half-bound,  4s.  6d. 

“  The  Beauties  are  selected  with  great  skill, 
and  a  nice  perception  of  the  excellencies  of  tho 
author,  and  altogether  compose  a  most  attractive 
volume.” —  Weekly  Times. 

The  ARABIAN  NIGH  '  S’  ENTERTAIN. 
MENTS,  Embellished  with  nearly  150  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Price  6s.  Cd.  in  boards,  halt-bound,  8s. 
The  TALES  of  the  GEN  II.  Price  2s. 
COOK’S  VOYAGES.  Price  only  7s.  6d.  in 
hoards,  or  halt-hound  9s. 

The  CABINET  of  CURIOSITIES:  or,  Won¬ 
ders  of  the  World  Display  ed.  Price  5s.  boards. 

The  MICROCOSM.  Price  2s.  or  in  boards, 
2s.  6d  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Canning,  M.  P.  an r 
other  Writers,  with  a  Memoir  and  Two  Portraits. 
GOLDSMITH’S  ESSAYS.  Price  8d. 


Dr.  FRANKLIN’S  ESSAYS.  Price  Is.  2d. 
BACON’S  ESSAYS  Price  8d. 
SALMAGUNDI.  Price  Is.  8d. 
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Carton’s  fS?oust  tn  tijc  Ulmonrp,  ©Kestntt'iisttr, 


To  expatiate  on  tne  advantages  of  print¬ 
ing,  at  this  time  of  day,  would  be  44  waste¬ 
ful  and  ridiculous  excess.”  We  content 
ourselves  with  the  comparison  of  Dryden’s 

u  Long  trails  of  light  descending  down.” 

In  a  retrospective  glance  at  our  previous 
volumes  (for  can  the  phrenologists  tell  us 
of  a  head  capacious  enough  to  contain 
their  exhaustless  variety  ?)  our  readers 
will  perceive  that,  from  time  to  time, 
sundry  u  accounts”  of  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  printing  have  been  inserted  in 
the  Mirrcr;*  and  though  we  are  not 
vain  enough  to  consider  our  sheet  as  the 
44  refined  gold,  the  lily,  the  violet,  the 
ice,  or  the  rainbow,”  of  the  poet’s  perfec¬ 
tion,  yet  in  specimens  of  the  general 
economy  of  the  art ,  the  long-extended 

*  See  Mirror,  vol  3,  p  194— vol  5.  p  311. 

Vol.  x.  2  C 


patronage  of  the  public  gives  us  an  early 
place. 

With  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Caxton 
our  readers  must  be  already  familiar;  but 
we  wish  them  to  consider  the  above 
accurate  representation  of  the  first 
ENGLISH  PRINTER’S  RESIDENCE  as 
antecedent  to  a  Memoir  of  Caxton ,  in 
which  it  will  be  our  aim  to  concentrate, 
in  addition  to  biographical  details,  many 
important  facts  from  the  testimony  of 
antiquarians ;  for  scarcely  a  volume  of 
the  Archoeologia  has  appeared  without 
some  valuable  communication  on  Caxton 
and  his  times. 

In  the  meantime  we  proceed  with  the 
locale  of  Caxton’s  house,  situate  on  the 
south-west  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
was  formerly  the  eleemosynary,  or  al¬ 
monry,  where  the  alms  of  the  abbots  were 
distributed.  Howell,  in  his  Londino - 
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polis,  describes  this  as  44  the  spot  where  the 
abbot  of  Westminster  permitted  Caxton 
to  set  up  his  press  in  the  Almonry ,  or 
Ambry,”  the  former  of  which  names  is 
still  retained.  This  is  confirmed  by  New- 
court,  in  his  Repertorium ,  who  says, 
44  St.  Anne’s,  an  old  chapel,  over  against 
which  the  Lady  Margaret,  mother  to  king 
Henry  VII.,  erected  an  alms-house  for 
poor  women,  which  is  now  turned  into 
lodgings  for  singing-men  of  the  college. 
The  place  wherein  this  chapel  and  alms¬ 
house  stood  was  called  the  Eleemosinary, 
or  Almonry,  now  corruptly  called  the 
Ambry,  (Aumbry,)  for  that  the  alms  of 
the  abbey  were  there  distributed  to  the 
poor  ;  in  which  the  abbot  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  erected  the  first  press  for  book-print¬ 
ing  that  was  in  England,  about  the  year 
of  Christ  1471,  and  where  William 
Caxton-,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London, 
who  first  brought  it  into  England,  prac¬ 
tised  it.”  Here  he  printed.  The  Game 
and  Play  of  the  Chesse ,  said  to  be  the 
first  book  that  issued  from  the  press  in 
this  country. 

Hence,  according  to  Mjr.  M4Creery, 
the  intelligent  author  of  44  The  Press,” 
a  poem,  44  the  title  of  chapel  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  regulations  of  a  printing-office,  ori¬ 
ginated  in  Caxton’s  exercising  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  one  of  the  chapels  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  proof,  from  the  antiquity  of  the 
custom,  of  his  being  the  first  English 
printer.”* 

Every  lover  of  science,  on  approaching 
this  spot,  will  feel  himself  on  holy  ground, 
however  the  idle  and  incurious  of  our 
metropolis  may  neglect  the  scite,  or  be 
ignorant  of  its  identity.  We  are  there  led 
into  an  eternity  of  reflection  and  association 
of  ideas ;  but  lest  human  pride  should  be 
too  fondly  feasted  in  the  retrospect,  the 
hallowed  towers  of  the  abbey,  seen  in  the 
distance,  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  im¬ 
perial  maxim,  that  44  art  is  long,  and  life 
but  short.” 


TEA.— ITS  INTRODUCTION 
INTO  ENGLAND. 

(A  correspondent,  who  signs  M. 
M.  M.  informs  us  that  the  article  sent 
to  us  by  P.  T.  W.  and  inserted  in  No. 
280  of  the  Mirror,  was  copied  verba¬ 
tim  from  the  Imperial  Magazine ,  a  work 
which  we  seldom  see,  and  consequently 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
origin  of  our  correspondent’s  paper.  It 

*  We  requote  this  passage  from  Mr.  iVPCreery, 
as  it  has  already  appeared  in  vol  5  ;  and  in  vol. 
3,  a  correspondmt  denies  that  the  first  English 
book  was  printed  at  Westminster;  but  we  are 
disposed  (0  think  that  an  imparliwl  examination 
of  the  testimonies  on  each  side  of  the  controversy 
will  decide  in  favour  of  Caxton. 


seemed  to  us  a  good  cyclopcedian  article 
on  the  subject,  and  we  accordingly  ad¬ 
mitted  it.  We  now  subjoin  M.  M.  M.'s 
communication.) 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  the 
article  upon  tea,  (by  P.  T.  IV.)  allow 
me  to  remark  (and  which  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  ever  to  have  seen  noticed  in  any 
work  upon  the  subject)  that  the  seed  is 
contained  in  two  vessels,  the  outer  one 
varying  in  shape,  triangular,  long,  and 
round,  according  to  the  number  which  it 
contains  of  what  may  be  termed  inner 
vessels.  The  outer  vessel  of  a  triangular 
shape,  measures,  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  approaching 
to  black,  and  thick,  strong,  and  rough  in 
texture ;  within  this  is  another  vessel, 
containing  the  kernel ;  this  inner  vessel 
is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  thin,  and 
brittle,  in  shape,  seldom  perfectly  round, 
but  mostly  hat  on  one  side:  there  are 
three  of  them  in  a  triangular  seed  vessel, 
two  in  a  long  one,  and  one  in  that  which 
is  round.  The  kernel  is  of  a  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  in  taste  very  bitter.  In  no 
other  species  of  teas  than  Bohea,  is  the 
large  kind  of  seed  found,  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  owing  to  that  species  being  gathered 
last  or  in  autumn.  There  is  a  small  seed 
found  mixed  with  the  Congou  kind  of 
teas,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  is  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  large,  except 
in  size.  This  seed  was  evidently  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  ripen,  but  the  calyx  of  the  flower 
connected  with  the  peduncle  ,is  quite  per¬ 
fect  The  Twankey  species  are  of  the 
same  appearance,  all  of  which  I  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  inspecting. 

As  an  appendage  to  this  note,  we  are 
induced  to  quote  the  following  pleasant 
page  from  Time's  Telescope  for  1828  ; 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  remind¬ 
ing  our  readers  that  our  customary  Sup¬ 
plementary  sheet,  containing  the  spirit  of 
this  and  other  popular  Annual  Works 
will  be  published  with  our  next  Number. 

From  a  single  sheet  found  in  Sir  Hans 
Sloane’s  library,  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  printed  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Original 
Letters,  Second  Series ,  it  appears  that 
tea  was  known  in  England  in  the  year 
1657,  though  not  then  in  general  use. 
The  author  of  this  paper  says,  44  That 
the  vertues  and  excellencies  of  this  leaf 
and  drink  are  many  and  great,  is  evident 
and  manifest  by  the  high  esteem  and  use 
of  it  (especially  of  late  years)  among  the 
physicians  and  knowing  men  in  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  ;  and  in  England  it  hath  been 
sold  in  the  leaf  forsht?  pounds ,  and  some¬ 
times  for  ten  pounds  the  pound  wT eight, 
and  in  respect  of  its  former  scarceness  and 
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dearness,  it  bath  been  only  used  as  a  re- 
galia  in  high  treatments  and  enter-tain- 
ments,  and  presents  made  thereof  to 
princes  and  grandees,  till  the  year  1657-” 
Secretary  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  vol.  i. 
p.  76,  without  saying  where  he  had  his 
drink,  makes  the  following  entry : — 
44  Sept.  25th,  1660.  I  did  send  for  a 
cup  of  tea  (a  China  drink)  of  which  I 
never  had  drunk  before,  and  went  away.” 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Savill  to 
his  uncle,  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  from 
Paris,  Aug.  12,  16*73,  and  printed  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  the  writer,  after  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  hospitalities  of  his  uncle’s  house, 
quaintly  observes,  44  These,  1  hope,  are 
the  charms  that  have  prevailed  with  me 
to  remember  (that  is  to  trouble)  you 
oftener  than  I  am  apt  to  do  other  of  my 
friends,  whosebuttery -hatch  is  notsoopen, 
and  who  call  for  tea  instead  of  pipes 
and  bottles  after  dinner  ;  a  base  unworthy 
Indian  practice,  and  which  I  must  ever 
admire  your  most  Christian  family  for 
not  admitting.  The  truth  is,  all  nations 
have  grown  so  wicked  as  to  have  some  of 
these  filthy  customs.”  In  1678,  the  year 
in  which  the  above  letter  is  dated,  the 
East  India  Company  began  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  tea  as  a  branch  of  trade  ;  the 
quantity  received  at  that  time  amounting 
to  4,713  lbs.  The  importation  gradually 
enlarged,  and  the  government,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  augmented  the  duties  upon  tea. 
By  the  year  1700,  the  importation  of 
tea  had  arrived  at  the  quantity  of  20,000 
lbs.  In  1721,  it  exceeded  a  million  of 
pounds.  In  1816,  it  had  arrived  at 
86,234,380  lbs.  Something  more  than 
thirty  millions  of  pounds  is  probably  the 
present  average  of  importation :  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  tea  damaged 
and  spoiled  upon  the  passage. — See  more 
on  this  subject,  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
in  Mr.  Ellis’s  Letters,  Second  Series , 
vol.  iv.  pp.  57,  et  seq. 

DANGER. 

PROM  L’ADONE  OF  MARINO. 

(For  the.  Mirror. i 

Like  some  lone  Pilgrim  in  the  dusky  night, 
Seeking,  through  unknown  paths,  his  doubtful 
way, 

While  thick  nocturnal  vapours  veil  his  sight 
From  yawning  chasms,  that  ’neath  his  footsteps 
lay; 

Sudden  before  him  gleams  the  forked  light! 

Dispels  the  gloom,  yet  fills  him  with  dismay. 
His  trembling  steps  he  then  retraces  back, 

And  seeks  again  the  well-known  beaten  track. 

E.  S.  J. 


CATS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  first  couple  of  these  animals  which 
were  carried  to  Cuyaba  sold  for  a  pound 
of  gold.  There  was  a  plague  of  rats  in 
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the  settlement,  and  they  were  purchased 
as  a  speculation,  which  proved  an  excel¬ 
lent  one.  Their  first  kittens  produced 
thirty  oi/avas  each  ;  the  new  generation 
were  worth  twenty  ;  and  the  price  gradu¬ 
ally  fell  as  the  inhabitants  were  stocked 
with  these  beautiful  and  useful  creatures. 
Montengro  presented  to  the  elder  Almagro 
the  first  cat  which  was  brought  to  South 
America,  and  was  rewarded  for  it  with 
six  hundred  pesos. 


THE  DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN. 

Extracted  from  an  old  black-letter  volume,  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Abridgment  of  the  Acts  and  Mo¬ 
numents  of  Martyrs,  from  the.  earliest  period 
of  Christian  suffering  to  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  our  gracious  lady,  now  reigning 
printed  in  her  reign. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

In  theyecre  1216,  king  John  was  poisoned, 
as  most  writers  testify,  at  Swinsted  Abbey, 
by  a  monk  of  that  abbey,  of  the  order  of 
Cistersians,  or  S.  Beinard’s  brethren, 
called  Simon  of  Swinsted.  The  monk 
did  first  consult  with  his  abbot,  shewing 
him  what  he  minded  to  do,  alleging  for 
himself  the  prophecy  of  Caiphas,  11th  of 
John,  saying,  it  is  better  that  one  man 
die,  than  the  whole  people  perish.  1  am 
well  content,  saith  he,  to  lose  my  life,  and 
so  become  a  martyr,  that  I  may  utterly 
destroy  this  tyrant.  With  that  the  abbot 
did  weep  for  gladness,  and  much  com¬ 
mended  his  fervdnt  zeal.  The  monk  ihen 
being  absolved  of  his  abbot  for  doing  this 
fact,  went  secretly  into  the  garden,  on  the 
back  side,  and  finding  there  a  most  ve¬ 
nomous  toad,  did  so  prick  him  and  press 
him  with  his  penknife,  that  heemade  him 
vomite  all  the  poison  that  was  within 
him  ;  this  done,  he  conveyed  it  into  a 
cup  of  wine,  and  with  a  flattering  and 
smiling  countenance  he  sayeth  to  the 
king,  44  If  it  shall  please  your  princely 
majesty,  here  is  such  a  cup  of  wine  as 
you  never  drank  better  in  your  lifetime. 
I  trust  this  wassail  shall  make  all  Eng¬ 
land  glad,”  and  with  that  he  drank  a 
great  draught  thereof,  and  the  king 
pledged  him  ;  the  monk  then  went  out  of 
the  house  to  the  back,  and  then  died,  his 
bowels  gushing  out  of  his  belly,  and  had 
continually  from  henceforth  three  monks 
to  sing  mass  for  him,  confirmed  by  their 
general  charter.  The  king,  within  a 
short  space  after,  feeling  great  grief  in  his 
body,  asked  for  Simon,  the  monk  ;  an¬ 
swer  was  made  he  was  dead.  44  Then 
God  have  mercy  on  me,”  said  the  king  ; 
so  went  he  to  Newark-upon-Trent,  and 
there  died,  and  was  buried  in  tile  cathe¬ 
dral  church  at  Woister,  in  1216,  the  16th 
day  of  October,  after  having  been  much 
fered  with  the  clergy  18  years,  6  months, 
and  a  day.  Malvina. 
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L1LLIARD  EDGE. 


( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Near  the  border  between  the  parishes  of 
Maxton  and  Ancrum  is  a  bridge,  called 
Lilliard  Edge,  formerly  Ancium  moor, 
where  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Scots  and  English  soon  after  the  death  of 
king  James  V.,  who  died  in  ,  the  year 
1542.  When  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  re- 
gent  of  Scotland,  Sir  Ralph  Rivers  and 
Sir  Bryan  Laiton  came  to  Jedburgh  with 
an  army  of  5,000  English  to  seize  Merse 
and  Teviotdale  in  the  name  of  Henry 
VIII.,  then  king  of  England,  who  died 
not  long  after,  in  the  year  1547-  The 
regent  and  the  Earl  of  Angus  came  with 
a  small  body  of  men  to  oppose  them. 
The  Earl  of  Angus  was  greatly  exaspe¬ 
rated  against  the  English,  because  some 
time  before  they  had  defaced  the  tombs 
of  his  ancestors  at  Melrose,  and  had  done 
much  hurt  to  the  abbey  there.  The  re¬ 
gent  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  without 
waiting  the  arrival  of  a  greater  force, 
which  was  expected,  met  the  English  at 
Lilliard  Edge,  where  the  Scots  obtained 
a  great  victory,  considering  the  inequality 
of  their  number.  A  young  woman  of  the 
name  of  Lilliard  fought  along  with  the 
Scots  with  great  courage  ;  she  fell  in  the 
battle,  and  a  tombstone  was  erected  upon 
her  grave  on  the  field  where  it  was  fought. 
Some  remains  of  this  tombstone  are  still 
to  be  seen.  It  is  said  to  have  contained 
the  following  inscription  : — 


“  Fair  maiden  Lilliard  lies  under  this  stane  ; 
Little  was  her  stature,  hut  great  was  her  fame. 
On  the  English  lads  she  laid  many  thumps, 
And  when  her  legs  were  off  she  fought  on  her 
stumps.” 

T.  S.  W. 


BOOKS  AND  BOOKWORMS. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Books  were  anciently  made  of  plates  of 
copper  and  lead,  the  bark  of  trees,  bricks, 
stones,  and  wood.  Josephus  speaks  of 
two  columns,  the  one  of  stone,  the  other 
of  brick,  on  which  the  children  of  Seth 
wrote  their  inventions  and  astronomical 
discoveries.  Porphyry  mentions  some 
pillars,  preserved  in  Crete,  on  which  the 
ceremonies  observed  by  the  Corybantes 
in  their  sacrifices  were  recorded.  The 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  used,  and  the 
finest  and  thinnest  part  of  the  bark  of 
such  trees  as  the  lime,  the  ash,  the  maple, 
and  the  elm  ;  from  hence  comes  the  word 
liber ,  which  signifies  the  inner  bark  of  the 
trees  ;  and  as  these  barks  are  rolled  up, 
in  order  to  be  removed  with  greater  ease, 
these  rolls  were  called  volumen ,  a  vo¬ 
lume,  a  name  afterwards  given  to  the  like 
rolls  of  paper  or  parchment.  By  degrees 


wax,  then  leather,  were  introduced,  espe¬ 
cially  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  of 
which  at  length  parchment  was  prepared  ; 
also  linen,  then  silk,  horn,  and  lastly 
paper.  The  rolls  or  volumes  of  the  an¬ 
cients  were  composed  of  several  sheets, 
fastened  to  each  other,  rolled  upon  a  stick, 
and  were  sometimes  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  about  a  yard  and  a  half  wide.  At 
first  the  letters  were  only  divided  into 
lines,  then  into  separate  words,  which, 
by  degrees,  were  noted  with  accents,  and 
distributed  by  points  and  stops  into  pe¬ 
riods,  paragraphs,  chapters,  and  other 
divisions.  In  some  countries,  as  among 
the  orientals,  the  lines  began  from  the 
right,  and  ran  to  the  left ;  in  others,  as 
in  northern  and  western  nations,  from  the 
left  to  the  right ;  others,  as  the  Grecians, 
followed  both  directions  alternately,  going 
in  the  one  and  returning  in  the  other. 
In  the  Chinese  books,  the  lines  run  from 
top  to  bottom.  Again,  the  page  in  some 
is  entire  and  uniform ;  in  others,  divided 
into  columns  ;  in  others,  distinguished 
into  text  and  notes,  either  marginal  or 
at  the  bottom  ;  usually  it  is  furnished 
with  signatures  and  catch-  »ords,  also  with 
a  register  to  discover  whether  the  book 
be  complete.  The  Mahometans  place 
the  name  of  God  at  the  beginning  of  all 
their  books.  The  word  book  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  hoc ,  which  comes  from  the 
northern  buecli ,  of  buechans ,  a  beech,  or 
service-tree ,  on  the  bark  of  which  our 
ancestors  used  to  write.  A  very  large 
estate  was  given  for  one  on  Cosmography 
by  king  Alfred.  About  the  year  1400, 
they  were  sold  from  10/.  to  30/.  a  piece. 
The  first  printed  one  was  the  Vulgate 
edition  of  the  Bible,  1462  ;  the  second 
was  Cicero  de  Officiis ,  1466.  Leo  I. 
ordered  200,000  to  be  burnt  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  In  the  suppressed  monasteries 
of  France,  in  1790,  there  were  found 
4,194,412  volumes;  nearly  one-half  were 
on  theology.  The  end  of  the  book,  now 
denoted  by  finis,  was  anciently  marked 
with  a  c,  called  coronis ,  and  the  whole 
frequently  washed  with  an  oil  drawn  from 
cedar,  or  citron  chips  strewed  between  the 
leaves,  to  preserve  it  from  rotting. 

Thus  far  books  ;  now  for  the  book¬ 
worms.  Anthony  Magliabecchi,  the  no¬ 
torious  bookworm,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1633  ;  his  passion  for  reading  induced 
him  to  employ  every  moment  of  his  time 
in  improving  his  mind.  By  means  of 
an  astonishing  memory  and  incessant  ap¬ 
plication,  he  became  more  conversant  with 
literary  history  than  any  man  ot  his  time, 
and  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  He  has  been  called  a 
living  library.  He  was  a  man  of  a  most 
forbidding  and  savage  aspect,  and  ex- 
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ceedinaly  negligent  of  his  person.  He 
refused  to  be  waited  upon,  and  rarely  took 
off'  his  clothes  to  go  to  bed.  His  dinner 
was  commonly  three  hard  eggs,  with  a 
draught  of  water.  He  had  a  small  win- 
do  w  in  his  door,  through  which  he  could 
see  all  those  who  approached  him  ;  and  if 
he  did  not  wish  for  their  company,  he  would 
not  admit  them.  He  spent  some  hours 
in  each  day  at  the  palace  library  ;  but  is 
said  never  in  his  life  to  have  gone  farther 
from  Florence  than  to  Pratz,  whither  he 
once  accompanied  Cardinal  Norris  to  see 
a  manuscript.  He  died  at  the  age  of  81, 
in  the  year  1714.  In  the  present  age  we 
have  bookworms ,  who  wander  from  one 
bookstall  to  another,  and  there  devour 
their  daily  store  of  knowledge.  Others 
will  linger  at  the  tempting  window  filled 
with  the  “  twopenny ”  and  read  all  the 
open  pages  ;  then  pass  on  to  another  of 
the  same  description,  and  thus  enjoy  lite¬ 
rature  by  the  way  of  Chcapside. 

P.  T.  W. 


MIDNIGHT- A  TOUCH  AT  THE  EPIC. 
(For  the  Mirror .} 

“  The  iron  tongue  ofmiduigbt  hath  toll’d  twelve.* 

SUAKSP£Ali£. 

Amid  the  pauses  of  the  midnight  storm, 

When  all  without  is  cold,  within  all  warm  ! 
Amid  the  pauses  of  the  midnight  blast, 

When  ev’ry  bolt  and  ev’ry  sleeper’s  fast ! 

In  that  dire.  hour,  when  graves  give  up  their  dead, 
And  men  for  once  agree  in  their  pursuit— a  bed ! 
When  heroes,  statesmen,  senators,  and  kings, 
Lords,  and  et  ceteras  of  meaner  things. 

Forget  the  road  to  fortune — or  to  jail, 

And  Morpheus  all  their  equal  guardian  hail ! 
When  each  forgets  each  ’vantage  or  mishap. 
And  all  are  equal  in  one  common  nap  ! 

At  that  dread  hour  *  * 

Caetera  desiderantur. 

Carshalton  W.  P—  N. 


ON  OATHS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Since  lately  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
prevarication  in  our  courts  of  justice  about 
receiving  the  oaths  of  deists,  &c.,  I  have 
thought  it  meet  to  furnish  the  Mirror 
with  an  account  of  the  first  usage  of  the 
words,  “  So  help  me  God.”  The  word 
oath  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  coth. 
An  oath  is  called  corporal,  because  the 
person  making  an  affidavit  lays  his  hand 
upon  a  part  of  the  scriptures. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  oath  the  above 
words  are  used,  which  may  perhaps  have 
originated  in  the  very  ancient  manner  of 
trial  by  battle  in  this  country,  when  the 
appellee,  laying  his  right  hand  on  the 
book,  takes  the  appellant  by  the  right 
hand  with  his  left,  and  maketh  oath  as 


follows  : — u  Hear  this,  thou  who  callest 
thyself  John  by  the  name  of  baptism, 
whom  I  hold  by  thy  hand,  that  falsely 
upon  me  thou  hast  lied  ;  and  for  this 
thou  liest,  that  I  who  call  myself  Thomas 
by  the  name  of  baptism,  did  not  feloni¬ 
ously  murder  thy  father,  IV.  by  name, 
so  help  me  God.”  ( Here  he  kisses  the 
hook,  and  concludes,) — “  And  this  I  will 
defend  against  thee  by  my  body,  as  this 
court  shall  award.”  And  the  appellant 
is  til  us  sworn  also. 

Here,  it  may  be  observed  also,  the  true 
foundation  of  the  word/i^,  being  esteemed 
still  so  great  an  affront  above  all  others,  as 
whenever  it  is  pronounced  to  cause  “  an 
immediate  affray  and  bloodshed.” 

I  have  seen  people  sworn  in  poetry  ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  in  many  countries 
in  Europe  the  making  of  oaths  differs.  I 
have  some  curious  specimens  of  .ncient 
oaths,  some  in  Latin  prose,  others  in 
poetry. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  was  so  strict 
with  regard  to  the  receiving  of  oaths,  that 
when  at  Cambridge  Summer  Assizes, 
upon  a  trial  of  felony,  he  said,  “  in  case 
of  trespass,  although  it  be  only  to  the 
value  of  twopence ,  no  evidence  shall  be 
given  to  the  jury  but  upon  oath ,  much 
less  where  the  life  of  a  man  is  in  ques¬ 
tion."  An  action  may  be  Drought  on  the 
case  upon  a  man  calling  another  a  per¬ 
jured  man,  because  it  shall  be  intended  to 
be  contrary  to  his  oath  in  a  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding.  W.  H.  H. 

ORIGINAL  LETTER 

From  the  Younger  Villiers ,  Duke  of 

Buckingham ,  upon  his  death  bed ,  to 

the  Rev.  Dr.  W - . 

Dear  Doctor, — I  always  looked  upon 
you  as  a  man  of  true  virtue,  and  know  you 
to  be  a  person  of  sound  understanding ; 
for  however  I  may  have  acted  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  principles  of  religion,  or  the 
dictates  of  reason,  I  can  honestly  assure 
you  I  had  always  the  highest  veneration 
for  both.  The  world  and  I  may  now 
shake  hands,  for  1  dare  affirm  that  we  are 
heartily  weary  of  one  another.  Oh,  doc¬ 
tor,  what  a  prodigal  have  I  been  of  that 
most  valuable  of  all  possessions,  time.  I 
have  squandered  it  away  with  a  profusion 
unparalleled  ;  and  now  that  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  few  days  would  be  worth  a  he¬ 
catomb  of  worlds,  I  cannot  flatter  myself 
with  a  prospect  of  half  a  dozen  hours. 
How  despicable,  my  dear  friend,  is  that 
man  who  never  prays  to  his  God  but  in 
the  time  of  distress.  In  what  manner 
can  he  supplicate  that  omnipotent  Being 
in  his  affliction  with  reverence,  whom  in 
the  tide  of  his  prosperity  he  never  remem* 
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bered  with  dread  !  Don't  brand  me  with 
infidelity,  my  dear  doctor,  when  I  tell  you 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  offer  up  my  peti¬ 
tions  at  the  throne  of  grace,  or  of  im¬ 
ploring  that  divine  mercy  in  the  next 
world,  which  I  have  so  scandalously 
abused  in  this  !  Shall  ingratitude  to  man 
be  looked  upon  as  the  blackest  of  crimes, 
and  not  ingratitude  to  God  ?  Shall  an 
insult  offered  to  the  king  be  looked  upon 
in  the  most  offensive  light,  and  yet  no 
notice  be  taken  when  the  King  of  kings 
is  treated  with  indignity  and  disrespect. 
The  companions  of  my  former  libertinism 
would  scarcely  believe  their  eyes,  my 
dear  doctor,  was  you  to  show  them  this 
epistle.  They  would  laugh  at  me  as  a 
dreaming  enthusiast,  or  pity  me  as  a  ti¬ 
morous  wretch  who  was  shocked  at  the 
appearance  of  futurity.  But  whoever 
laughs  at  me  for  being  right,  or  pities  me 
for  being  sensible  of  my  errors,  is  more 
entitled  to  my  compassion  than  my  re¬ 
sentment.  A  future  life  may  very  well 
strike  terror  into  any  man  who  has  not 
acted  well  in  this  life ;  and  he  must  have 
an  uncommon  share  of  courage  indeed 
who  does  not  shrink  at  the  presence  of  his 
God.  You  see,  my  dear  doctor,  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  death  will  soon  bring  the 
most  profligate  to  a  proper  use  of  their 
understanding.  To  what  a  situation  am 
I  now  reduced  ?  Is  this  odious  little  hut 
a  suitable  lodging  for  a  prince  ?  or  is 
this  anxiety  of  my  mind  becoming  the 
characteristic  of  a  Christian  ?  From  my 
rank  and  fortune  1  might  have  expected 
affluence  to  wait  on  my  life,  from  my  re¬ 
ligion  and  understanding,  peace  to  smile 
upon  my  end  ;  instead  of  which  I  am 
afflicted  with  poverty,  and  haunted  with 
remorse,  despised  by  my  country,  and  I 
fear  forsaken  by  my  God  !  There  is  no¬ 
thing  so  dangerous,  my  dear  doctor,  as 
extraordinary  abilities.  I  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  vanity  now,  by  being  sensible  I 
was  once  possessed  of  uncommon  qualifi¬ 
cations,  more  especially  as  I  sincerely 
regret  that  I  was  ever  blest  with  any  at 
all.  My  rank  in  life  made  these  accom¬ 
plishments  still  more  conspicuous;  and, 
fascinated  with  the  general  applause  which 
they  procured,  I  never  considered  about 
the  proper  means  by  which  they  should 
be  displayed  ;  hence,  to  purchase  a  smile 
from  a  blockhead  I  despised,  have  1  fre¬ 
quently  treated  the  virtuous  with  disre¬ 
spect,  and  sported  with  the  Holy  Name 
of  heaven  to  obtain  a  laugh  from  a  parcel 
of  fools,  who  were  entitled  to  nothing  but 
my  contempt.  Your  men  of  wit,  my 
dear  doctor,  generally  look  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  discharged  from  the  duties  of 
religion,  and  confine  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  to  people  of  meaner  understand¬ 


ings  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  derogation,  in  their 
opinion,  to  comply  with  the  rules  of 
Christianity,  and  reckon  that  man  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  narrow  genius  who  studies  to 
be  good.  What  a  pity  that  the  Holy 
Writings  are  not  made  the  criterion  of 
true  judgment !  or  that  any  one  should 
pass  for  a  fine  gentleman  in  this  world, 
but  he  that  seems  solicitous  about  his 
happiness  in  the  next.  My  dear  doctor, 
I  am  forsaken  by  all  my  acquaintance, 
utterly  neglected  by  the  friends  of  my 
bosom  and  the  dependants  of  my  bounty. 
But  no  matter  ;  I  am  not  now  fit  to  con¬ 
verse  with  the  first,  and  have  no  ability 
to  serve  the  latter.  Let  me  not  be  cast 
off  wholly,  however,  by  the  good.  Favour 
me  with  a  visit,  dear  doctor,  as  soon  as 
possible.  Writing  to  you  gives  me  some 
ease,  especially  upon  a  subject  I  could 
talk  of  for  ever.  I  am  of  opinion  this  is 
the  last  visit  I  shall  ever  solicit  from  you. 
My  distemper  is  powerful.  Come  and 
pray  for  the  departing  spirit  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Buckingham. 


®t>e  JMmcf)  Boofc. 

No.  LI. 


THE  THAN  TO  31  HAND. 

I  see  a  hand  you  cacnot  see. 

Which  beckons  me  away  ! 

In  a  lonely  part  of  the  bleak  and  rocky 
coast  of  Scotland,  there  dwelt  a  being, 
who  was  designated  by  the  few  who  knew 
and  feared  him,  the  Warlock  Fisher.  He 
was,  in  truth,  a  singular  and  a  fearful 
old  man.  For  years  he  had  followed  his 
dangerous  occupation  alone  ;  adventuring 
forth  in  weather  which  appalled  the  stout¬ 
est  of  the  stout  hearts  that  occasionally 
exchanged  a  word  with  him,  in  passing 
to  and  fro  in  their  mutual  employment. 
Of  his  name,  birth,  or  descent,  nothing 
was  known  ;  but  the  fecundity  of  conjec¬ 
ture  had  supplied  an  unfailing  stock  of 
materiel  on  these  points.  Some  said  he 
was  the  devil  incarnate  ;  others  said  he 
was  a  Dutchman,  or  some  other  “  far¬ 
away  foreigner,”  who  had  fled  to  these 
comparative  solitudes  for  shelter,  from  the 
retribution  due  to  some  grievous  crime’; 
and  all  agreed,  that  he  was  neither  a  Scot 
nor  a  true  man.  In  outward  form,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  still  a  model  of  a  man,” 
tall,  and  well-made ;  though  in  years, 
his  natural  strength  was  far  from  being 
abated.  His  matted  black  hair,  hanging 
in  elf-locks  about  his  ears  and  shoulders, 
together  with  the  perpetual  sullenness 
which  seemed  native  in  the  expression  of 
features  neither  regular  nor  pleasing,  gave 
him  an  appearance  unendurably  disgust- 
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ing.  He  lived  alone,  in  a  hovel  of  his 
own  construction,  partially  scooped  out 
of  a  rock — was  never  known  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  visiter  within  its  walls — to  have 
spoken  a  kind  word,  or  done  a  kind  ac¬ 
tion.  Once,  indeed,  he  performed  an  act 
which,  in  a  less  ominous  being,  would 
have  been  lauded  as  the  extreme  of  hero¬ 
ism.  In  a  dreadfully  stormy  morning,  a 
fishing-boat  was  seen  in  great  distress, 
making  for  the  shore — there  were  a  father 
and  two  sons  in  it.  The  danger  became 
imminent,  as  they  neared  the  rocky  pro¬ 
montory  of  th<5  fisher — and  the  boat  upset. 
Women  and  boys  were  screaming  and 
gesticulating  from  the  beach,  in  all  the 
wild  and  useless  energy  of  despair,  but 
assistance  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The 
father  and  one  of  the  lads  disappeared 
for  ever ;  but  the  younger  boy  clung, 
with  extraordinary  resolution,  to  the  in¬ 
verted  vessel.  By  accident,  the  Warlock 
Fisher  came  to  the  door  of  his  hovel,  saw 
the  drowning  lad,  and  plunged  instanta¬ 
neously  into  the  sea.  For  some  minutes 
he  was  invisible  amid  the  angry  turmoil; 
but  he  swam  like  an  inhabitant  of  that 
fearful  element,  and  bore  the  boy  in  safety 
to  the  beach.  From  fatigue  or  fear,  or 
the  effects  of  both  united,  the  poor  lad 
died  shortly  afterwards  ;  and  his  grateful 
relatives  industriously  insisted,  that  he 
had  been  blighted  in  the  grasp  of  his  un¬ 
hallowed  rescuer  ! 

Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  the  wea¬ 
ther  frequently  becomes  so  broken  and 
stormy  in  these  parts,  as  to  render  the 
sustenance  derived  from  fishing  extremely 
precarious.  Against  this,  however,  the 
Warlock  Fisher  was  provided  ;  for,  caring 
little  for  weather,  and  apparently  less  for 
life,  he  went  out  in  all  seasons,  and  was 
known  to  be  absent  for  days,  during  the 
most  violent  storms,  when  every  hope  of 
seeing  him  again  was  lost.  Still  nothing 
harmed  him :  he  came  drifting  back 
again,  the  same  wayward,  unfearing,  un¬ 
hallowed  animal.  To  account  for  this, 
it  was  understood  that  he  was  in  connexion 
with  smugglers  ;  that  his  days  of  absence 
were  spent  in  their  service — in  reconnoi¬ 
tring  for  their  safety,  and  assisting  their 
predations.  Whatever  of  truth  there 
might  be  in  this,  it  was  well  known  that 
the  Warlock  Fisher  never  wanted  ardent 
spirits  ;  and  so  free  was  he  in  their  use 
and  of  tobacco,  that  he  has  been  heafrd, 
in  a  long  and  dreary  winter’s  evening, 
carolling  songs  in  a  strange  tongue,  with 
all  the  fervour  of  an  inspired  bacchanal. 
It  has  been  said,  too,  at  such  times  he 
held  strange  talk  with  some  who  never 
answered,  deprecated  sights  which  no  one 
else  could  see,  and  exhibited  the  fury  of 
an  outrageous  maniac. 


It  was  towards  the  close  of  an  autumn 
day,  that  a  tall  young  man  was  seen  sur¬ 
veying  the  barren  rocks,  and  apparently 
deserted  shores,  near  the  dwelling  of  the 
fisher.  He  wore  the  inquiring  aspect  of 
a  stranger,  and  yet  his  step  indicated  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  scene. 
The  sun  was  flinging  his  boldest  radi¬ 
ance  on  the  rolling  ocean,  as  the  youth 
ascended  the  rugged  path  which  led  to 
the  Warlock  Fisher’s  hut.  He  surveyed 
the  door  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  be  certain 
of  the  spot ;  and  then,  with  one  stroke  of 
his  foot,  dashed  the  door  inwards.  It 
was  damp  and  tenantless.  The  stranger 
set  down  his  bundle,  kindled  a  fire,  and 
remained  in  quiet  possession.  In  a  few 
hours  the  fisher  returned.  He  startedain- 
voluntarily  at  the  sight  of  the  intruder, 
who  sprang  to  his  feet,  ready  for  any  al¬ 
ternative. 

“  What  seek  you  in  my  hut  ?”  said 
the  Fisher. 

“  A  shelter  for  the  night — the  hawks 
are  out.” 

44  Who  directed  you  to  me  ?” 

44  Old  acquaintance  !” 

u  Never  saw  you  with  my  eyes — shiver 
me  !  But  never  mind,  you  look  like  the 
breed — a  ready  hand  and  a  light  heel, 
ha  !  All’s  right — tap  your  keg  !” 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  keg 
was  broached,  and  a  good  brown  basin 
of  double  hollands  was  lorimming  at  the 
lips  of  the  Warlock  Fisher.  The  stran¬ 
ger  did  himself  a  similar  service,  and 
they  grew  friendly.  The  fisher  could  not 
avoid  placing  his  hand  before  his  eyes 
once  or  twice,  as  if  wishful  to  avoid  the 
keen  gaze  of  the  stranger,  who  still  plied 
the  fire  with  fuel  and  bis  host  with  hol¬ 
lands.  Reserve  was  at  length  annihilated, 
and  the  fisher  jocularly  said — 

44  Well,  and  so  we’re  old  acquaintance, 
ha  ?” 

u  Ay,”  said  the  young  man,  with 
another  searching  glance.  44  I  was  in 
doubt  at  first,  but  now  I’m  certain.” 

44  And  what’s  to  be  done  ?”  said  the 
Fisher. 

u  An  hour  after  midnight  you  must 

put  me  on  board - ’s  boat,  she’ll  be 

abroad.  They’ll  run  a  light  to  the  mast¬ 
head,  for  which  you’ll  steer.  You’re  a 
good  hand  at  the  helm  in  a  dark  night 
and  a  rough  sea,”  was  the  reply. 

44  How,  if  I  will  not  ?” 

44  Then — your  life  or  mine  /” 

They  sprang  to  their  feet  simultane¬ 
ously,  and  an  immediate  encounter  seem¬ 
ed  inevitable. 

44  Psha  !”  said  the  Fisher,  sinking  on 
his  seat,  4k  what  madness  this  is  !  I  was 
a  thought  warm  with  the  liquor,  and  the 
recollections  of  past  times  were  rising  on 
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roy  memory.  Think  nothing  of  it.  I 
heard  those  words  once  before,”  and  he 
ground  his  teeth  in  rage — 44  Yes,  once — 
but  in  a  shriller  voice  than  your’s  ! 
Sometimes,  too,  the.  bastard  rises  to  my 

view  ;  and  then  I  smite  him  so - bah  ! 

give  us  another  basin-full  !”  He  stuck 
short- at  vacancy,  snatched  the  beverage 
from  the  stranger,  and  drank  it  oft'.  44  An 
hour  after  midnight,  said  ye  ?” 

44  Ay— you’ll  see  no  bastards  then  !” 

44  Worse — may  be — worse  !”  muttered 
the  Fisher,  sinking  into  abstraction,  and 
glaring  wildly  on  the  flickering  embers 
before  him. 

44  Why,  how’s  this  ?”  said  the  stran¬ 
ger.  44  Are  your  senses  playing  bo-peep 
with  the  ghost  of  some  pigeon-livered 
coast  captain,  eh  ?  Come,  take  another 
pull  at  the  keg,  to  clear  your  head-lights, 
and  tell  us  a  bit  of  your  ditty.” 

The  Fisher  took  another  draught,  and 
proceeded — 

44  About  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  a 
stranger  came  to  this  hut — may  the  curse 
of  God  annihilate  him  !” - 

44  Amen  to  that,”  said  the  young  man. 

41  He  brought  witn  him  a  boy  and  a 

girl,  a  purse  of  gold,  and - .the  arch 

fiend’s  tongue,  to  tempt  me  !  Well,  it 
was  to  take  these  children  out  to  sea — 
upset  the  boat — and  lose  them  !” - 

4i  And  you  did  so  !”  interrupted  the 
stranger. 

44  i  tried — but  listen.  On  a  fine  even¬ 
ing,  1  took  them  out :  the  sun  sunk  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  I  knew  by  the  freshening  of 
the  breeze,  there  would  be  a  storm.  I 
was  not  mistaken.  It  came  on  even  faster 
than  I  wished.  The  children  were  alarm¬ 
ed — the  boy,  in  particular,  grew  suspi¬ 
cious  ;  he  insisted  that  I  had  an  object  in 
going  out  so  far  at  sun-set.  This  irri¬ 
tated  me, — and  1  rose  to  smite  him,  when 
the  fair  girl  interposed  her  fragile  form 
between  us.  She  screamed  for  mercy, 
and  clung  to  my  arm  with  the  desperation 
of  despair.  I  could  not  shake  her  off  l 
The  boy  had  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  he 
seized  a  piece  of  spar,  and  struck  me  on 
the  temples.  4  How,  you  villain  !’  said 
he,  4 your  life  or  mine!’  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  boat  upset,  and  we  were  all 
adrift.  The  boy  I  never  saw  again — a 
tremendous  sea  broke  between  us — but 
the  wretched  girl  clung  to  me  like  hate  ! 
Damnation  ! — her  dying  scream  is  ring¬ 
ing  in  my  ears  like  madness  !  I  struck 
her  on  the  forehead,  and  she  sank — all 
but  her  hand,  one  little,  white  hand  would 
not  sink  !  I  threw  myself  on  my  back, 
and  struck  at  it  with  both  my  feet — and 
then  I  thought  it  sunk  for  ever.  I  made 
the  shore  with  difficulty,  for  I  was  stun¬ 
ned  and  senseless,  and  the  ocean  heaved 


as  if  it  would  have  washed  away  the  ip. 
tal  world — and  the  lightnings  blazed  as  if 
all  hell  had  come  to  light  the  scene  of 
warfare  !  I  have  never  since  been  on  the 
sea  at  midnight,  but  that  hand  has  fol¬ 
lowed  or  preceded  me ;  l  have  never 

- ”  Here  he  sank  down  from  his 

seat,  and  rolled  himself  in  agony  upon 
the  floor. 

44  Poor  wretch  !”  muttered  the  stranger, 

44  what  hinders  now  my  long-sought  ven¬ 
geance  ?  Even  with  my  foot- — -but 
thou  sbalt  share  my  murdered  sister’s 
grave  !” 

44  A  shot  is  fired — look  out  for  the 
light !”  said  the  young  man* 

The  Fisher  went  to  the  door  ;  but  sud¬ 
denly  started  back,  clasping  his  hands 
before  his  face. 

44  Fire  and  brimstone!  there  it  is 
again  !”  he  cried. 

44  What  ?”  said  his  companion,  look¬ 
ing  cooly  round  him. 

44  That  infernal  hand  !  Lightnings 
blast  it! — but  that’s  impossible,”  he 
added,  in  a  fearful  under-tone,  which 
sounded  as  if  some  of  the  eternal  rocks 
around  him  were  adding  a  response  to  his 
imprecations — 44  that's  impossible  !  It 
is  a  part  of  them — it  has  been  so  for  years 
— darkness  could  not  shroud  it — distance 
could  not  separate  it  from  my  burning 
eye-bails, !— awake,  it  was  there — asleep, 
it  flickered  and  blazed  before  me  ! — it  has 
been  my  rock  a-head  through  life,  and  it 
will  herald  me  to  hell !  So  saying,  he 
pressed  his  sinewy  hands  upon  his  face, 
and  buried  his  head  between  his  knees, 
till  the  rock  beneath  him  seemed  to  shake 
with  his  uncontrollable  agony. 

44  Again  it  beckons  me !”  said  he, 
starting  up — 44  ten  thousand^  fires  are 
blazing  in  my  heart — in  my  brain  ! — 
where,  where  can  I  be  worse  ?  Fiend, 
I  defy  thee  !” 

44  I  see  nothing,”  said  his  companion, 
with  unalterable  composure. 

44  You  see  nothing  !”  thundered  the 
Fisher,  with  mingling  sarcasm  and  fury 
— 44  look  there  /”  He  snatched  his  hand, 
and  pointing  steadily  into  the  gloom, 
again  murmured,  44  Look  there  1  look 
there  !” 

At  that  moment  the  lightning  blazed 
around  with  appalling  brilliancy  ;  and 
the  stranger  saw  a  small  white  hand, 
pointing  tremulously  upwards. 

44 1  saw  it  there,”  said  he,  44  but  it  is 
not  hers  !  Infatuated,  abandoned  vil¬ 
lain!”  he  continued,  with  irrepressible 
energy,  44  it  is  not  my  sister’s  hand — no  I 
it  is  the  incarnate  fiend’s  who  tempted 
you,  and  who  now  waves  you  to  perdi¬ 
tion — begone  together  !” 

He  aimed  a  dreadful  blow  at  the  as- 
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tonished  Fisher,  who  instinctively  avoided 
the  stroke.  Mutually  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  anger,  they  grappled 
each  the  other’s  throat,  set  their  feet,  and 
strained  for  the  throw,  which  was  inevit¬ 
ably  to  bury  both  in  the  wild  waves  be¬ 
neath.  A  faint  shtiek  was  heard,  and  a 
gibbering,  as  of  many  voices,  came  flut¬ 
tering  around  them. 

44  Chatter  on  1’*  said  the  Fisher,  44  he 
joins  you  now !” 

44  Together — it  will  be  together  !*’  said 
the  stranger,  as  with  a  last  desperate 
effort  he  bent  his  adversary  backward 
from  the  betling  cliff.  The  voice  of  the 
Fisher  sounded  hoarsely  in  execration,  as 
they  dashed  into  the  sea  together  ;  but 
what  he  said  was  drowned  in  the  hoarser 
murmur  of  the  uplashing  surge  !  The 
body  of  the  stranger  was  found  on  the 
next  morning,  flung  far  up  on  the  rocky 
shore — but  that  of  the  murderer  was  gone 
for  ever  ! 

The  superstitious  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  still  consider  the  spot  as 
haunted  ;  and  at  midnight,  when  the 
waves  dash  fitfully  against  the  perilous 
crags,  and  the  bleak  winds  sweep  with 
long  and  angry  moan  around  them,  they 
still  hear  the  gibbering  voices  of  the 
fiends,  and  the  mortal  execrations  of  the 
Warlock  Fisher  ! — but,  after  that  fearful 
night,  no  man  ever  saw  the  phantom 
hand  ! — Literary  Magnet 


Errana  of  Jlctence. 


Elephants. 

All  the  elephants  which  were  exported 
from  Point  de  Galle  were  caught  in  an¬ 
cient,  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  in  that 
tract  of  country  which  extends  from  Ma- 
tura  to  Tangcolle,  in  the  south  of  Ceylon, 
and  which,  from  its  being  famous  for  its 
elephants  in  his  day3.  is  described  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  map  he  made  of  Ceylon 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago  as  th eelephan- 
tum  pascua.  The  trade  in  elephants 
from  Ceylon,  which  used  to  be  lucrative, 
is  now  completely  annihilated,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  the  petty  Rajahs,  Foligars, 
and  other  chiefs  in  the  southern  penin¬ 
sula  of  India,  who  used  formerly  to  pur¬ 
chase  Ceylon  elephants  as  a  part  of  their 
state,  having  lost  their  sovereignties,  and 
being  therefore  no  longer  required  to  keep 
up  any  state  of  this  description.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  a  plantation  at  Candy,  it 
is  understood,  recently  introduced  the  use 
of  elephants,  in  ploughing,  with  great 
advantage. —  Trans.  Asiatic  Society. 


The  Fennecus  Cerdo. 


This  beautiful  and  extraordinary  ani¬ 
mal,  or  at  least  one  of  its  genus,  was 
first  made  known  to  European  naturalists 
by  Bruce,  who  received  it  from  his  dra¬ 
goman,  whilst  consul  general  at  Algiers. 
It  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  date  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Africa,  where  the  animals  are 
hunted  for  their  skins,  which  are  after¬ 
wards  sold  at  Mecca,  and  then  exported 
to  India.  Bruce  kept  his  animal  alive 
for  several  months,  and  took  a  drawing 
of  it  in  water  colours,  of  the  natural  size, 
a  copy  of  which,  on  transparent  paper, 
was  clandestinely  made  by  his  servant- 
Mr.  Brander,  into  whose  hands  the  Fen¬ 
necus  fell  after  Bruce  left  Algiers,  gave 
an  account  of  it  in  44  Some  Swedish 
Transactions,”  but  refused  to  let  the 
figure  be  published,  the  drawing  having 
been  unfairly  obtained.*  Bruce  asserts 
that  this  animal  is  described  in  many 
Arabian  books,  under  the  name  of  El 
Fennec ,  which  appellation  he  conceives 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  a 
palm  or  date-tree. 

The  favourite  food  of  Bruce’s  Fennee 
was  dates  or  any  sweet  fruit ;  but  it  was 
also  very  fond  of  eggs ;  when  hungry  it 
would  eat  bread,  especially  with  honey 
or  sugar.  His  attention  was  immediately 
attracted  if  a  bird  flew  near  him,  and  he 
would  watch  it  with  an  eagerness  that 
could  hardly  be  diverted  from  its  object ; 
but  he  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  cat. 
Bruce  never  heard  that  he  had  any  voice. 
During  the  day  he  was  inclined  to  sleep, 
but  became  restless  and  exceedingly  un¬ 
quiet  as  night  came  on.  The  above  Fen¬ 
nec  was  about  ten  inches  long,  the  tail 
five  inches  and  a  quarter,  near  an  inch  of 
it  on  the  tip,  black.  The  colour  of  the 
body  was  dirty  white,  bordering  on  cream 
colour ;  the  hair  on  the  belly  rather 
whiter,  softer  and  longer  than  on  the 
rest  of  the  body.  His  look  was  sly  and 
wily  ;  he  built  his  nest  on  trees,  and  did 
not  burrow  in  the  earth. 

Naturalists,  especially  those  of  France, 

*  We  did  not  know  that  such  unpleasantries 
as  Chancery  injunctions  were  part  of  African 
law ;  perhaps  sand  may  not  be  removed  from  the 
desert  “  w  ithout  leave  of  the  trustees,”  like  scra¬ 
pings  from  our  roads. 
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were  long  induced  to  suspect  the  truth  of 
Bruce’s  description  of  this  animal ;  but 
a  specimen  from  the  interior  of  Nubia, 
and  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  has  recently  been  engraved ;  and 
thus  the  matter  nearly  settled  by  the  ani¬ 
mal  belonging  to  the  genus  Cams,  and 
the  sub  genus  Vulpes ;  the  number  of 
teeth  and  form,  being  precisely  the  same 
as-  the  fox,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its 
feet,  number  of  toes,  and  form  of  tail. 

For  the  above  engraving  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Appendix  to  the  important 
and  interesting  Travels  of  Messrs.  Den¬ 
ham  and  Clapperton.  It  is  therein  des¬ 
cribed  as  generally  of  a  white  colour,  in¬ 
clining  to  straw  yellow  ;  above,  from  the 
occiput  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  it  is 
light  rufous  brown,  delicately  pencilled 
with  fine  black  lines,  from  thinly  scatter¬ 
ed  hairs  tipped  with  black  ;  the  exterior 
of  the  thighs  is  lighter  rufous  brown  ; 
the  chin,  throat,  belly,  and  interior  of 
the  thighs  and  legs  are  white,  or  cream 
colour.  The  nose  is  pointed,  and  black 
at  the  extremity  ;  above,  it  is  covered 
with  very  short,  whitish  hair  inclining  to 
rufous,  with  a  small  irregular  rufous 
spot  on  each  side  beneath  the  eyes  ;  the 
whiskers  are  black,  rather  short  and 
scanty  ;  the  back  of  the  head  is  pale  ru¬ 
fous  brown.  The  ears  are  very  large, 
erect,  and  pointed,  and  covered  externally 
with  short,  pale,  rufous  brown  hair  ;  in¬ 
ternally,  they  are  thickly  fringed  on  the 
margin  with  long  grayish  white  hairs, 
especially  in  front ;  the  rest  of  the  ears, 
internally,  is  bare ;  externally,  they  are 
folded  or  plaited  at  the  base.  The  tail 
is  very  full,  cylindrical,  of  a  rufous 
brown  colour,  and  pencilled  with  fine 
black  lines  like  the  back.  The  fur  is 
very  soft  and  fine ;  that  on  the  back, 
from  the  back  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail, 
as  well  as  that  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoulder  before,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  hinder  thigh,  is  formed  of  tri-coloured 
hairs,  the  base  of  which  is  of  a  dark  lead 
colour,  the  middle  white,  and  the  extre¬ 
mity  light  rufous  brown. 

Fossil  Turtle. 

A  beautiful  and  perfect  fossil  of  the 
sea  turtle  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
an  extensive  stratum  of  limestone,  four 
fathoms  water,  called  the  Stone  Ridge, 
about  four  miles  off  Harwich  harbour. 
It  is  incrusted  in  a  mass  of  ferruginous 
limestone,  and  weighs  180  lbs. 

Apples. 

A  gentleman  of  Staffordshire  recom¬ 
mends  the  preservation  of  apples  for 
winter  store,  packed  in  banks  or  hods  of 
earth  like  potatoes. — Communication  to 
the  Horticultural  Society . 


Uses  of  Seals. 

The  benefits  which  the  inhabitants  of 
frigid  regions  derive  from  seals,  are  far 
too  numerous  and  diversified  to  be  parti¬ 
cularized,  as  they  supply  them  with  al¬ 
most  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  so  persecute  this  animal, 
as  to  destroy  hundreds  of  thousands  an¬ 
nually,  for  the  sake  of  the  pure  and 
transparent  oil  with  which  the  seal 
abounds :  2ndly,  for  its  tanned  skin, 
which  is  appropriated  to  various  purposes 
by  different  modes  of  preparation  ;  and 
thirdly,  we  pursue  it  for  its  close  and 
dense  attire.  In  the  common  seal,  the 
hair  of  the  adult  is  of  one  uniform  kind, 
so  thickly  arranged  and  imbued  with  oil, 
as  to  effectually  resist  the  action  of  water ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  antarctic 
seals  the  hair  is  of  two  kinds :  the  longest, 
like  that  of  the  northern  seals ;  the  other, 
a  delicate,  soft  fur,  growing  between  the 
roots  of  the  former,  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  not  seen  externally  ;  and 
this  beautiful  fur  constitutes  an  article  of 
very  increasing  importance  in  commerce  ; 
but  not  only  does  the  clothing  of  the  seal 
vary  materially  in  colour,  fineness,  and 
commercial  situation,  in  the  different  spe¬ 
cies,  but  not  less  so  in  the  age  of  the 
animal.  The  young  of  most  kinds  are 
usually  of  a  very  light  colour,  or  entirely 
white,  and  are  altogether  destitute  of  true 
hair,  having  this  substituted  by  a  long 
and  particularly  soft  fur.  —  Quarterly 
Journal. 

Method  of  cutting  Glass. 

If  a  tube,  or  goblet,  or  other  round 
glass  body  i3  to  be  cut,  a  line  is  to  be 
marked  with  a  gun  flint  having  a  sharp 
angle,  an  agate,  a  diamond,  or  a  file, 
exactly  on  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  cut. 
A  long  thread  covered  with  sulphur  is 
then  to  be  passed  two  or  three  times 
round  the  circular  line,  and  to  be  inflamed 
and  burnt ;  when  the  glass  is  well  heated 
some  drops  of  cold  water  are  to  be  thrown 
on  it,  when  the  piece  will  separate  in  an 
exact  manner,  as  if  cut  with  scissors.  It 
is  by  this  means  that  glasses  are  cut  cir¬ 
cularly  into  thin  bands,  which  may  either 
be  separated  from,  or  repose  upon  each 
other,  at  pleasure,  in  the  manner  of  a 
spring. — From  the  French. 

Preservation  of  Skins. 

A  tanner  at  Tyman,  in  Hungary,  uses 
with  great  advantage  the  pyroligueous 
acid,  in  preserving  skins  from  putrefac¬ 
tion,  and  in  recovering  them  when  at¬ 
tacked.  They  are  deprived  of  none  of 
their  useful  qualities  if  covered  by  means 
of  a  brush  with  the  acid,  which  they  ab¬ 
sorb  very  readily. — Quarterly  Journal. 
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Organic  Remains  in  Sussex. 

A  short  time  since,  the  entire  skeleton 
of  a  stag,  of  very  large  size,  was  dug  up 
by  some  labourers,  in  excavating  the  bed 
of  the  river  Ouse,  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex. 
The  remains  were  found  imbedded  in  a 
layer  of  sand,  beneath  the  alluvial  blue 
clay,  forming  the  surface  of  the  valley. 
The  horns  were  in  the  highest  state  of 
preservation,  and  had  seven  points,  like 
the  American  deer.  The  greater  part  of 
the  skeleton  was  destroyed  by  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  workmen  ;  but  a  portion, 
including  the  horns,  has  been  preserved 
in  th*e  collection  of  Mr.  Mantell,  near 
Lewes. 

Stupendous  Lizard. 

Mr.  Bullock,  in  his  Travels,  (just  pub¬ 
lished)  relates  that  he  saw  near  New  Or¬ 
leans,  “  what  are  believed  to  be  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  stupendous  crocodile,  and 
which  are  likely  to  prove  so,  intimating 
the  former  existence  of  a  lizard  at  least 
150  feet  long;  for  I  measured  the  right 
side  of  the  under  jaw,  which  I  found  to 
be  21  feet  along  the  curve;  and  4  feet  G 
inches  wide :  the  others  consisted  of  nu¬ 
merous  vertebrae,  ribs,  femoral  bones, 
and  toes,  all  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
jaw  ;  there  were  also  some  teeth :  these, 
however,  were  not  of  proportionate  mag¬ 
nitude.  These  remains  were  discovered, 
a  short  time  since,  in  the  swamp,  near 
Fort  Philip  ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
mighty  skeleton,  are,  it  is  said,  in  the 
same  part  of  the  swamp.” 

Digby's  Philosophy. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  a  mere  quack  ; 
but  he  was  the  son  of  an  earl,  and  related 
to  many  noble  families.  His  book  on  the 
supposed  sympathetic  powder,  which 
cured  wounds  at  any  distance  from  the 
sufferer,  is  the  standard  of  his  abilities. 
This  powder  was  Roman  vitriol  pounded. 
From  this  wild  work,  we,  however  learn, 
that  the  English  routine  of  agriculture  in 
his  time  was — 1st.  year,  barley;  2nd. 
wheat ;  3rd.  beans  ;  4th.  fallow. — Pin¬ 
kerton. 

Critics. 

Thought,  comprising  its  enumerated 
constituents  and  detailed  process,  is  the 
most  perfect  and  exalted  elaboration  of 
the  human  mind,  and  when  protracted  is 
a  painful  exertion;  indeed,  the  greater 
portion  of  our  species  reluctantly  submit 
to  the  toil  and  lassitude  of  reflection  ;  but 
from  laziness,  or  incapacity,  and  perhaps 
in  some  instances  from  diffidence,  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  directed  by  the 
opinions  of  others.  Hence  has  arisen  the 
swarm  of  critics  and  reviewers,  those 
clouds  that  obscure  the  fair  light  that 
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would  beam  on  the  mind  of  man,  by  his 
individual  reflection,  and  through  his  ex¬ 
istence  degrade  him,  by  a  submission  to 
assumed  authority  ; — a  voluntary  blind¬ 
ness,  that  excludes  him  from  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  nature,  and  through  indolence 
and  credulity  render  his  noblest  faculties 
feeble,  assenting,  and  lethargic  ;  and  de¬ 
lude  him  to  barter  the  inheritance  of  his 
intellect  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  — Dr. 
Haslam. — Lancet . 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

IPufcltc  journals. 


MUNCHAUSEN  RIDE  THROUGH 
EDINBURGH. 

We  were  sitting  rather  negligently  on  an 
infernal  animal,  which,  up  to  that  day, 
had  seemed  quiet  as  a  lamb — kissing  our 
hand  to  Mrs.  Davison,  then  Miss  Dun¬ 
can,  and  in  the  blaze  of  her  fame,  when  a 
Highland  regiment,  no  doubt  the  forty- 
second,  that  had  been  trudging  down  the 
Mound,  so  silently  that  we  never  heard 
them,  all  at  once,  and  without  the  slightest 
warning,  burst  out,  with  all  their  bag¬ 
pipes,  into  one  pibroch  !  The  mare — to 
do  her  justice — had  been  bred  in  England, 
and  ridden,  as  a  charger,  by  an  adjutant 
to  an  English  regiment.  She  was  even 
fond  of  music — and  delighted  to  prance 
behind  the  band — unterrified  by  cymbals 
or  great  drum.  She  never  moved  in  a 
roar  of  artillery  at  reviews — and,  had  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh — Lord  bless  it — been 
self-involved,  at  that  moment,  in  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  round  its  entire 
circle  of  cannon,  that  mare  would  not  so 
much  as  have  pricked  up  her  ears,  whisked 
her  tail,  or  lifted  a  hoof.  But  the  pi¬ 
broch  was  more  than  horse-flesh  and 
blood  could  endure — and  off  we  two  went 
like  a  whirlwind.  Where  we  went — that 
is  to  say,  what  were  the  names  of  the  few 
first  streets  along  which  we  were  borne,  is 
a  question  which,  as  a  man  of  veracity, 
we  must  positively  decline  answering. 
For  some  short  space  of  time,  lines  of 
houses  reeled  by  without  a  single  face  at 
the  windows — and  these,  we  have  since 
conjectured,  might  be  North  and  South 
Hanover  street,  and  Queen-street.  By 
and  by  we  surely  were  in  something  like 
a  square — could  it  be  Charlotte-square  ? 
— and  round  and  round  it  we  flew— -three, 
four,  five,  or  six  times,  as  horsemen  do  at 
the  Caledonian  amphitheatre — for  the 
animal  had  got  blind  with  terror,  and  kept 
viciously  reasoning  in  a  circle.  What  a 
show  of  faces  at  all  the  windows  then  ! 
A  shriek  still  accompanied  us  as  we  clat¬ 
tered,  and  thundered,  and  lightened  along  ; 
and,  unless  our  ears  lied,  there  were  occa- 
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sional  fits  of  stifled  laughter,  and  once  or 
twice  a  guffaw;  for  there  was  now  a  ring¬ 
ing  of  lost  stirrups — and  much  holding  of 
the  mane.  One  complete  round  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  us,  first  on  the  shoulder  beyond 
the  pommel ;  secondly,  on  the  neck  ; 
thirdly,  between  the  ears  ;  fourthly,  be¬ 
tween  the  forelegs,  in  a  place  called  the 
counter,  with  our  arms  round  the  jugular 
veins  of  the  flying  phenomenon,  and  our 
toes  in  the  air.  That  was,  indeed,  the 
crisis  of  our  fever,  but  we  made  a  wonder¬ 
ful  recovery  back  into  the  saddle — right¬ 
ing  like  a  boat  capsized  in  a  sudden  squall 
at  sea — and  once  more,  with  accelerated 
speed,  away  past  the  pillared  front  of  St. 
George’s  church  ! 

The  castle  and  all  its  rocks,  in  peris- 
trephic  panorama,  then  floated  cloud-like 
by — and  we  saw  the  whole  mile-length  of 
Prince’s-street  stretched  before  us,  studded 
with  innumerable  coaches,  chaises,  cha¬ 
riots,  carts,  wagons,  drays,  gigs,  shan¬ 
drydans,  and  wheel-barrows,  through 
among  which  we  dashed,  as  if  they  had 
been  as  much  gingerbread — while  men 
on  horseback  were  seen  flinging  them¬ 
selves  off,  and  drivers  dismounting  in 
all  directions,  making  their  escape  up 
flights  of  steps  and  common  stairs — mo¬ 
thers  or  nurses  with  broods  of  young 
children  flying  hither  and  thither  in  dis¬ 
traction,  or  standing  on  the  ver}  crown 
of  the  causeway,  wringing  their  hands  in 
despair.  The  wheel- barrows  were  easily 
disposed  of — nor  was  there  much  greater 
difficulty  with  the  gigs  and  shandrydans. 
But  the  hackney-coaches  stood  confound¬ 
edly  in  the  way — and  a  wagon,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  heaped  up  to  the  very 
sky  with  beer-barrels,  like  the  Tower  of 
Babel  or  Babylon,  did  indeed  give  us 
pause — but  ere  we  had  leisure  to  ruminate 
on  the  shortness  of  human  life,  we  broke 
through  between  the  leaders  and  the  wheels 
with  a  crash  of  leathern  breeching,  dis¬ 
mounted  collars,  riven  harness,  and  tum¬ 
bling  of  enormous  horses  that  was  perilous 
to  hear  ;  when,  as  Sin  and  Satan  would 
have  it — would  you  believe  it  ?■ — there, 
twenty  kilts  deep  at  the  least,  was  the 
same  accursed  Highland  regiment,  the 
forty-second,  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  all 
its  pipers  in  the  van,  the  pibroch  yelling, 
squeaking,  squealing,  grunting,  growling, 
roaring,  as  if  it  had  only  that  very  instant 
broken  out — so,  suddenly  to  the  right¬ 
about  went  the  bag-pipe-haunted  mare, 
and  away  up  the  Mound,  past  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Irish  Giants — Female  Dwarfs — 
Albinos — an  Elephant  endorsed  with 
towers — Tigers  and  Lions  of  all  sorts — 
and  a  large  wooden  building,  like  a  pyra¬ 
mid,  in  which  there  was  the  thundering 
of  cannon — for  the  battle,  we  rather  think, 


of  Camperdown  was  going  on — the  Bank 
of  Scotland  seemed  to  sink  into  the  Nor- 
Loch — one  gleam  through  the  window  of 
the  eyes  of  the  Director-General — and  to 
be  sure  how  we  did  make  the  street-stalls 
of  the  Lawn-market  spin  !  The  man  in 
St.  Giles's  steeple  was  playing  his  one 
o’clock  tune  on  the  bells,  heedless  in  that 
elevation  of  our  career — in  less  than  no 
time  John  Knox,  preaching  from  a  house 
half-way  down  the  Canongate,  gave  us 
the  go-by — and  down  through  one  long 
wide  sprawl  of  men,  women,  and  children 
we  wheeled  past  the  Gothic  front,  and 
round  the  south  angle  of  Holyrood,  and 
across  the  King’s-park,  where  wan  and 
withered  sporting  debtors  held  up  their 
hands  and  cried,  Hurra — hurra — hurra — 
without  stop  or  stay,  up  the  rocky  way 
that  leads  to  St.  Anthony’s  Well  and 
Chapel — and  now  it  was  manifest  that  we 
were  bound  for  the  summit  of  Arthur’s 
Seat.  We  hope  that  we  were  sufficiently 
thankful  that  a  direction  was  not  taken 
towards  Salisbury  Crags,  where  we  should 
have  been  dashed  into  many  million 
pieces.  Free  now  from  even  the  slightest 
suburban  impediment,  obstacle,  or  inter¬ 
ruption,  we  began  to  eye  our  gradually 
rising  situation  in  life — and  looking  over 
our  shoulder,  the  sight  of  city  and  sea  was 
indeed  magnificent.  There  in  the  distance 
rose  North  Berwick  Law — hut  though 
we  have  plenty  of  time  now  for  descrip¬ 
tion,  we  had  scant  time  then  for  beholding 
perhaps  the  noblest  scenery  in  Scotland. 
Up  with  us — up  with  us  into  the  clouds 
— and  just  as  St.  Giles’s  bells  ceased  to 
jingle,  and  both  girths  broke,  we  crowned 
the  summit,  and  sat  on  horseback  like 
king  Arthur  himself,  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ! 
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No.  LVTII. 

LELAND. 

John  Leland,  the  father  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  antiquaries,  was  born  in  London, 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
He  was  a  pupil  to  William  Lily,  the 
celebrated  grammarian  —  the  first  head 
master  of  St.  Paul’s  school;  and  by  the 
kindness  and  liberality  of  a  Mr.  Myles, 
he  was  sent  to  Cftrist’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  From  this  university  he  re¬ 
moved  to  All  Souls,  Oxford,  where  he 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  Greek 
language.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
the  principal  scholars  of  the  age,  and 
could  probably  number  among  his  corres- 
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pondents  the  illustrious  names  ‘of  Bud- 
dreus,  Erasmus,  the  Stephani,  Faber,  and 
Tumebus  ;  in  this  city  he  perfected  him¬ 
self  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  that  of  several  modern  languages. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  took  orders, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains 
t<»  Henry  VIII.,  who  gave  him  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Popelay,  in  the  marshes  of  Calais, 
appointed  hira  his  library  keeper,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Royal  Anti¬ 
quary,  which  no  other  person  in  this 
kingdom,  before,  or  after  possessed.  In 
this  character  his  majesty  in  1533  granted 
him  a  commission,  empowering  him  to 
search  after  England's  antiquities,  and 
peruse  the  libraries  of  all  cathedrals, 
abbeys,  priories,  colleges,  &c.,  as  also  all 
the  places  wherein  records,  writings,  and 
■whatever  else  was  lodged  that  related  to 
antiquity.  “  Before  Leland’s  time,”  says 
H  earne,  in  his  preface  to  the  Itinerary , 
“  all  the  literary  monuments  of  antiquity 
were  totally  disregarded  ;  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Germany  apprised  of  this  culpable 
indifference,  were  suffered  to  enter  our 
libraries  unmolested,  and  to  cut  out  of 
the  books  deposited  there  whatever  pas¬ 
sages  they  thought  proper,  which  they 
afterwards  published  as  relics  of  the  an¬ 
cient  literature  of  their  own  country.” 

In  this  research  Leland  was  occupied 
above  six  years  in  travelling  through 
England,  and  in  visiting  all  the  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  and  monuments  of 
every  kind.  On  its  completion,  he  hast¬ 
ened  to  the  metropolis,  to  lay  at  the  feet 
of  his  sovereign  the  result  of  his  labours, 
which  he  presented  to  Henry,  under  the 
title  of  a  u  New  Year’s  Gift,”*  in  which 
he  says,  “  I  have  so  travelid  yn  your 
dominions  booth  by  the  se  costes  and  the 
midle  partes,  sparing  nother  labor  nor 
costes,  by  the  space  of  these  vi.  yeres 
paste,  that  there  is  almoste  nother  cape, 
nor  bay,  haven,  creke  or  peere,  river  or 
confluence  of  rivers,  breches,  watchies, 
lakes,  meres,  fenny  waters,  montagnes, 
valleis,  mores,  hethes,  forestes,  chases 
wooddes,  cities,  burges,  castelles,  princi¬ 
pal  manor  placis,  monasteries,  and  col¬ 
leges,  but  I  have  seene  them  ;  and  notid 
yn  so  doing  a  hole  worlde  of  thinges  very 
memorable.” 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
Leland  made  application  to  Secretary 
Cromwell,  to  entreat  his  assistance  in 
getting  the  MSS*  they  contained  sent  to 
the  king’s  library.  In  1542  Henry  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  the  valuable  rectory  of 
Hasely,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  he  preferred  him  to  a  canonry  of 
King’s  college,  now  Christchurch,  Ox- 

*  This  was  published  by  Bale  iu  1549,  8vo. 


ford,  and  about  the  same  time  collated 
him  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Sarum. 
As  his  duties  in  the  church  did  not  re¬ 
quire  much  active  service,  he  retired  with 
his  collections  to  his  house  in  London, 
where  he  sat  about  digesting  them,  and 
preparing  the  publication  he  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  the  world  ;  but  either  his  intense 
application,  or  some  other  cause,  brought 
upon  him  a  total  derangement  of  mind, 
and  after  lingering  two  years  in  this  state, 
he  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1552. 

The  writings  of  Leland  are  numerous  ; 
in  his  lifetime  he  published  several  Latin 
and  Greek  poems,  and  some  tracts  on 
antiquarian  subjects.  His  valuable  and 
voluminous  MSS.,  after  passing  through 
many  hands,  came  into  the  Bodleian 
library,  furnishing  very  valuable  mate¬ 
rials  to  Stow,  Lambard,  Camden,  Burton, 
Dugdale,  and  many  other  antiquaries  and 
historians.  Polydore  Virgil,  who  had 
stolen  from  them  pretty  freely,  had  the 
insolence  to  abuse  Leland’s  memory — 
calling  him  u  a  vain  glorious  man.”  From 
these  collections  Hall  published,  in  1/09, 
i%  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribus  Brittan- 
icis.”  “  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland, 
Antiquary,”  was  published  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Hearne,  at  Oxford,  in  nine  vo¬ 
lumes,  8vo.,  1710,  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  printed  in  1745,  with  consi¬ 
derable  improvements  and  additions.  The 
same  editor  published  u  Joannis  Lelandi 
Antiquarii  de  Rebus  Brittanieis  Collec¬ 
tanea.”  in  six  volumes,  Oxon.  1710,  8vo. 

BIOS. 


®be  ^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

NEW  WORKS. 

CORAL  ISLANDS. 

[In  a  recent  Number  of  the  Mirror  we  quoted 
from  Mr.  Montgomery’s  Pelican  Island  a  beau¬ 
tiful  description  of  the  formation  of  coral  reefs 
or  rocks ;  and  we  are  now  induced  to  resume 
our  extracts  from  this  soul-stirring  poem,  with 
the  following  description  of  the  process  by  which 
these  reefs  or  rocks  become  beautiful  and  pic¬ 
turesque  islands.  Mr.  Montgomery’s  poetical 
talent  is  altogether  of  the  highest  order,  or,  to 
use  a  familiar  phrase,  his  Pelican  Island  is  “  a 
gem  of  the  first  water.”  How  exquisite  is  the 
following  picture  of  creation  !] 

Here  was  the  infancy  of  life,  the  age 
Of  gold  in  that  green  isle,  itself  new-born, 

And  all  upon  it  in  the  prime  of  being, 

Love,  hope,  and  promise ,  ’twas  in  miniature 
A  world  unsoil’d  by  sin  ;  a  Paradise 
Where  Death  bad  not  yet  enter’d ;  Bliss  had 
newly 

Alighted,  and  shut  close  his  rainbow  wings. 

To  rest  at  ease,  nor  dread  intruding  ill. 
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Plants  of  superior  growth  now  sprang  apace, 
With  moon-like  blossoms  crown’d,  or  starry  glo¬ 
ries  ; 

Light  flexible  shrubs  among  the  greenwood  play’d 
Fantastic  freaks,— they  crept,  they  climb’d,  they 
budded, 

And  hung  their  flowers  and  berries  in  the  sun  ; 
As  the  breeze  taught,  they  danced,  they  sung, 
they  twined 

Their  sprays  in  bowers,  or  spread  the  ground 
with  net-work. 

Through  the  slow  lapse  of  undivided  time. 
Silently  rising  from  their  buried  germs, 

Trees  lifted  to  the  skies  their  stately  heads, 
Tufted  with  verdure,  like  depending  plumage. 
O’er  stems  unknotted,  waving  to  the  wind  : 

Of  these  in  graceful  form,  and  simple  beauty, 
The  fruitful  cocoa  and  the  fragrant  palm 
Excell’d  the  wilding  daughters  of  the  wood, 

That  stretch’d  unwieldy  their  enormous  arms, 
Clad  with  luxuriant  foliage,  from  the  trunk, 

Like  the  old  eagle,  feather’d  to  the  heel ; 

While  every  fibre,  from  the  lowest  root 
To  the  last  leaf  upon  the  topmost  twig, 

Was  held  by  common  sympathy,  diffusing 
Through  all  the  complex  frame  unconscious  life. 
Such  was  the  locust  with  its  hydra  boughs, 

A  hundred  heads  on  one  stupendous  trunk ; 

And  such  the  mangrove,  which,  at  full-moon 
flood, 

Appear’d  itself  a  wood  upon  the  waters, 

But  when  the  tide  left  bare  its  upright  roots, 

A  wood  on  piles  suspended  in  the  air ; 

Such  too  the  Indian  fig,  that  built  itself 
Into  a  sylvan  temple,  arch’d  aloof 
With  airy  aisles  and  living  colonnades, 

Where  nations  might  have  worsliipp’d  God  in 
peace. 

From  year  to  year  their  fruits  ungather’d  fell  ; 
Not  lost,  but  quickening  where  they  lay,  they 
struck 

Root  downward,  and  brake  forth  on  every  hand. 
Till  the  strong  saplings,  rank  and  file,  stood  up, 
A  mighty  army,  which  o’erran  the  isle, 

And  changed  the  wilderness  into  a  forest. 

All  this  appear’d  accomplish’d  in  the  space 
Between  the  morning  and  the  evening  star : 

So,  in  his  third  day’s  work,  Jehovah  spake. 

And  Earth,  an  infant,  naked  as  she  came 
Out  of  the  womb  of  chaos,  straight  put  on 
Her  beautiful  attire,  and  deck’d  her  robe 
Of  verdure  with  ten  thousand  glorious  flowers, 
Exhaling  incense ;  crown’d  her  mountain-heads 
With  cedars,  train’d  her  vines  around  their  gir¬ 
dles. 

And  pour’d  spontaneous  harvests  at  their  feet. 

Nor  were  those  woods  without  inhabitants 
Besides  the  ephemera  of  earth  and  air  ; 

—Where  glid  the  sunbeams  through  the  latticed 
boughs, 

And  fell  like  dew-drops  on  the  spangled  ground, 
To  light  the  diamond-beetle  on  his  way ; 

— Where  cheerful  openings  let  the  sky  look  down 
Into  the  very  heart  of  solitude. 

On  little  garden-pots  of  social  flowers, 

That  crowded  from  the  shades  to  peep  at  day¬ 
light  ; 

—Or  where  unpermeable  foliage  made 
Midnight  at  noon, and  chill, damp  horror  reign’d 


O’er  dead,  fall’n  leaves  and  slimy  funguses ; 

— Reptiles  were  quicken’d  into  various  birth. 
Loathsome,  unsightly,  swoln  to  obscene  bulk, 
Lurk’d  the  dark  toad  beneath  the  infected  turf ; 
The  slow-worm  crawl’d,  the  light  cameleon 
climb’d, 

And  changed  his  colour  as  his  pace  he  changed; 
The  nimble  lizard  ran  from  bough  to  bough, 
Glancing  through  light, in  shadow  disappearing; 
The  scorpion,  many-eyed,  with  sting  of  fire, 

Rred  there, — the  legion-fiend  of  creeping  things  ; 
Terribly  beautiful,  the  serpent  lay, 

Wreath’d  like  a  coronet  of  gold  and  jewels. 

Fit  for  a  tyrant’s  brow  ;  anon  he  flew 
Straight  as  an  arrow  shot  from  liis  own  rings, 
And  struck  his  victim,  shrieking  ere  it  went 
Down  his  strain’d  throat,  that  open  sepulchre. 

Amphibious  monsters  haunted  the  lagoon ; 

The  hippopotamus,  amidst  the  flood, 

Flexile  and  active  as  the  smallest  swimmer; 

But  on  the  bank,  ill  balanced  and  infirm. 

He  grazed  the  herbage,  with  huge  head  declined. 
Or  lean’d  to  rest  against  some  ancient  tree. 

The  crocodile,  the  dragon  of  the  waters. 

In  iron  panoply,  fell  as  the  plague, 

And  merciless  as  famine,  cranch’d  his  prey. 
While,  from  his  jaws,  with  dreadful  fangs  all 
serried, 

The  life-blood  dyed  the  waves  with  deadly 
streams. 

The  seal  and  the  sea-lion,  from  the  gulf 
Came  forth,  and  couching  with  their  little  ones, 
Slept  on  the  shelving  rocks  that  girt  ihe  shores, 
Securing  prompt  retreat  from  sudden  danger  : 
The  pregnant  turtle,  stealing  out  at  eve, 

With  anxious  eye,  and  trembling  heart,  explored 
The  loneliest  coves,  and  in  the  loose  warm  sand 
Deposited  her  eggs,  which  the  sun  hatch’d  : 
Hence  the  young  brood,  that  never  knew  a  pa¬ 
rent. 

Unburrow’d  and  by  instinct  sought  the  sea  ; 
Nature  herself,  with  her  own  gentle  hand, 
Dropping  them  one  hv  one  into  the  flood. 

And  laughing  to  behold  their  antic  joy, 

W  hen  launch’d  in  their  maternal  element. 

The  vision  of  that  brooding  world  went  on ; 
Millions  of  beings  yet  more  admirable 
Thau  all  that  went  before  them  now  appear’d ; 
Flocking  from  every  point  of  heaven,  and  filling 
Eye,  ear,  and  mind,  with  objects,  sounds,  emo¬ 
tions 

Akin  to  livelier  sympathy  and  love 
Than  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  could  inspire  ; 

— Birds,  the  free  tenants  of  land,  air,  and  ocean. 
Their  forms  all  symmetry,  their  motions  grace ; 
In  plumage  delicate  and  beautiful. 

Thick  without  burthen,  close  as  fishes’  scales. 

Or  loose  as  full-blown  poppies  to  the  breeze; 
With  wings  that  might  have  had  a  soul  within 
them. 

They  bore  their  owners  by  such  sweet  enchant¬ 
ment  ; 

— Birds,  small  and  great,  of  endless  shapes  and 
colours, 

Here  flew  and  perch’d,  there  swam  and  dived  at 
pleasure  ,- 

Watchful  and  agile,  uttering  voices  wild 
And  harsh,  yet  in  accordance  with  the  waves 
Upon  the  beech,  the  winds  in  caverns  moaning, 
Or  winds  and  waves  abroad  upon  the  water. 
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Some  sought  their  food  among  the  finny  shoals, 
Swift  darting  from  the  clouds,  emerging  soon 
With  slender  captives  glittering  in  their  beaks ; 
These  in  recesses  of  steep  craps  constructed 
Their  eyries  inaccessible,  and  train’d 
Their  hardy  broods  to  forage  in  all  weathers  ; 
Others,  more  gorgeously  apparell’d,  dwelt 
Among  the  woods,  on  Nature’s  dainties  feeding. 
Herbs,  seeds,  and  roots  ;  or,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Pursuing  insects  tbroupn  the  boundless  air  : 

In  hollow  trees  or  thickets  these  conceal’d 
Their  exquisitely  woven  nests;  where  lay 
Their  callow  offspring,  quiet  as  the  down 
On  their  own  breasts,  till  from  her  search  the  dam 
With  laden  bill  return’d,  and  shared  the  meal 
Among  the  clamorous  suppliants,  all  agape  ; 
Then,  cowering  o’er  them  with  expanded  wings, 
She  felt  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  a  mother. 

Of  these,  a  few,  with  melody  untaught, 

Turn’d  all  the  air  to  music  within  hearing, 
Themselves  unseen  ;  while  bolder  quiristers 
On  loftier  branches  strain’d  their  clarion-pipes, 
And  made  the  forest  echo  to  their  screams 
Discordant, — yet  there  was  no  discord  there, 
But  temper'd  harmony  :  all  tones  combining, 

In  the  rich  confluence  often  thousand  tongues, 
To  tell  of  joy  and  to  inspire  it.  Who 
Could  hear  such  concert,  and  not  join  in  chorus? 
Not  I ; — sometimes  entranced,  I  seem’d  to  float 
Upon  a  buoyant  sea  of  sounds :  again 
Writh  curious  ear  I  tried  to  disentangle 
The  maze  of  voices,  and  with  eye  as  nice 
To  single  out  each  minstrel,  and  pursue 
His  little  song  through  all  its  labyrinth. 

Till  my  soul  enter’d  into  him,  and  felt 
Every  vibration  of  his  thrilling  throat, 

Pulse  of  his  heart,  and  flutter  of  Ins  pinions. 
Often,  as  one  among  the  multitude, 

1  sang  from  very  fulness  of  delight; 

Now  like  a  winged  fisher  of  the  sea. 

Now  a  recluse  among  the  woods, — enjoying 
The  bliss  of  all  at  once,  or  each  in  turn. 


RAPIDS  OF  NIAGARA. 

The  Rapids  begin  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  cataract ;  and  although  the 
breadth  of  the  river  might  at  first  make 
them  appear  of  little  importance,  a  nearer 
inspection  will  convince  the  stranger  of 
their  actual  size,  and  the  terrific  danger 
of  the  passage.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  regard  it  as  certain  death 
to  get  once  involved  in  them  ;  and  that, 
not  merely  because  all  escape  from  the 
cataract  would  be  hopeless,  but  because 
the  violent  force  of  the  water  among  the 
rocks  in  the  channel,  would  instantly  dash 
the  bones  of  a  man  in  pieces.  Instances 
are  on  record  of  persons  being  carried 
down  by  the  stream  ;  indeed  there  was  an 
instance  of  two  men  carried  over  in 
March  last ;  but  no  one  is  known  to  have 
ever  survived.  Indted,  it  is  very  rare 
that  the  bodies  are  found ;  as  the  depth 
of  the  gulf  below  the  cataract,  and  the 
tumultuous  agitation  of  the  eddies,  whirl¬ 
pool#,  and  counter  currents,  render  it 


difficult  for  any  thing  once  sunk  to  rise 
again  ;  while  the  general  course  of  the 
water  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is  soon  hurried 
far  down  the  stream.  The  large  logs 
which  are  brought  down  in  great  numbers 
during  the  spring,  bear  sufficient  testi¬ 
mony  to  these  remarks.  Wild  ducks, 
geese,  &c.  are  frequently  precipitated 
over  the  cataract,  and  generally  re-appear 
either  dead,  or  with  their  legs  or  wings 
broken.  Some  say  that  water-fowl  avoid 
the  place  when  able  to  escape,  but  that 
the  ice  on  the  shores  of  the  river  above 
often  prevents  them  from  obtaining  food, 
and  that  they  are  carried  down  from  mere 
inability  to  fly  ;  while  others  assert  that, 
they  are  sometimes  seen  voluntarily  riding 
among  the  rapids,  and,  after  descending 
half-way  down  the  cataract,  taking  wing, 
and  returning  to  repeat  their  dangerous 
amusement. — American  Work. 


BRIDAL  CANZONET. 

Sir  Kniuht,  heed  not  the  clarion’s  call. 

From  hill,  or  from  valley,  or  turretted  hall ; 
Cease,  holy  Friar,  cease  for  awhile 
The  anthem  that  swells  through  the  fretted  aisle ; 
Forester  bold,  to  the  bugle’s  sound 
Listen  no  longer,  though  gaily  wound, 

But  haste  to  the  bridal,  haste  away, 

Where  love’s  rebeck  is  tuned  to  a  sweeter  lay. 

Sir  Knight,  Sir  Kniglit,  no  longer  twine 
The  laurel-leaf  o’er  that  bold  brow  of  thine  ; 
Friar,  to-day  from  thy  temples  tear 
The  ivy  garland  that  sages  wrear; 

To-day,  hold  Forester,  cast  aside 

Thy  oak-leaf  crown,  the  woodland’s  pride , 

And  bind  round  your  prows  the  myrtle  gay, 
While  the  rebeck  resounds  love’s  sweetest  lays. 

Sir  Knight,  urge  not  now  the  gallant  steed 
O’er  the  plains  that  to  honour  aud  glory  lead ; 
Friar,  forget  thy  ordtr’svow, 

And  pace  not  the  gloomy  cloisters  now. 

Chase  no  longer  with  bow  and  w  ith  spear, 
Forester  bold,  the  dappled  deer, 

But  tread  me  a  measure  as  light  and  gay 
As  ever  kept  time  to  the  rebeck’s  lay. 

Neele’s  Romance  of  History. 


©atbever. 

u  I  am  hut  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.” —  Wotton. 


TRAVELLING.' 

Sterne  pitied  the  man  who  could 
travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  say  all 
was  barren  however  delighted  tra¬ 
vellers  or  tourists  may  be  on  their  jour¬ 
ney,  it  is  surprising  how  few  details  are 
preserved  in  their  memory.  This  occa¬ 
sioned  Dr.  Johnson  to  remark,  in  his 
“  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,”  how  much  the 
lapse  even  “  of  a  few  hours  takes  from 
the  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  the  dis- 
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tinctness  of  imagery  and  that  “  those 
who  trust  to  memory  what  cannot  be 
safely  trusted  but  to  the  eye,  must  tell  by 
guess,  what  a  few  hours  before  they  had 
known  with  certainty.”  We  were  never 
more  convinced  of  the  importance  of  these 
observations  than  after  our  first  visit  to 
the  dock-yard,  at  Portsmouth.  In  colla¬ 
ting  some  little  memoranda  made  on  the 
spot,  we  referred  to  our  party,  ( seven  in 
number)  on  our  return  to  the  inn,  for  the 
extent  of  the  dock-yard  :  not  one  of  them 
could  give  a  correct  answer,  though  all 
had  just  Ijeard  it  detailed  and  explained 
with  accuracy.  Dr.  Kitchener  may  well 
recommend  tourists  to  walk  about  with 
note-books  in  their  hands  !  and  such  in¬ 
advertence  as  the  preceding  almost  war¬ 
rants  the  oddity  of  his  suggestion. 


MOTTOES  TOR  DECANTED  LABELS. 

Arridet  PORTus  ?  subeat  non  causa 
doleris. 

-SumebjatiS  HERI  ?  non  dolor  est  hodie. 

H  ic  liquor  est  molLIS  BONus,  aptus  ad 
omnia  laeta. 

Oppida  ne  CALC  A  VALLAta  ad  pras- 
lia,  quoerens, 

Sisonitum  capias  ecce  tibi  est  Volupe. 

Dum  lucet  CLARE  Te  magis  iste  tra- 
hat.— -Literary  Gazette. 


MALARIA. 

Dr,  Gregory,  father  of  the  late  cele¬ 
brated  professor  in  Edinburgh,  when  a 
student  in  a  part  of  Germany  where  ma¬ 
laria  prevailed,  from  being  a  philosopher 
and  living  low,  drinking  only  water ,  was 
seized  with  intermittent  fever,  when  his 
jolly  companions,  who  ate  and  drank 
freely,  escaped.  If  brandy  or  other  sti¬ 
mulants  are  taken  previous  to  exposure 
to  malaria,  intermittent  fever  is  generally 
prevented.  Such  are  the  opinions  of  the 
doctor,  and  if  Dr.  Macculloch  be  right, 
we  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  brandy 
vault  at  each  angle  of  the  parks,  that 
every  passenger  may  prepare  himself. 


LORD  HOWE. 

When  the  late  Lord  Howe  was  a  cap¬ 
tain,  a  lieutenant,  not  remarkable  for 
courage  or  presence  of  mind  in  dangers 
(common  fame  had  brought  some  impu¬ 
tation  upon  his  character)  ran  to  the  great 
cabin  and  informed  his  commander  that 
the  ship  was  on  fire  near  the  gun-room. 
Soon  after  this  he  returned  exclaiming, 
“  you  need  not  be  afraid  as  the  fire  is  ex¬ 
tinguished.”  u  Afraid  /”  replied  Cap¬ 
tain  H.  a  little  nettled,  u  how  does  a 
man  feel.  Sir,  when  he  is  afraid  ?  I  need 
not  ask  how  he  looks .” 


BACKGAMMON  BOARDS. 

We  frequently  find  backgammon  boards 
with  backs  lettered  as  if  they  were  two 
folio  volumes.  The  origin  of  it  was 
thus  ;  Eudes,  bishop  of  Sully,  forbade 
his  clergy  to  play  at  chess.  As  they  were 
resolved  not  to  obey  the  commandment, 
and  yet  dared  not  have  a  chess-board  seen 
in  their  houses  or  cloisters,  they  had 
them  bound  and  lettered  as  books,  and 
played  at  night,  before  they  went  to  bed, 
instead  of  reading  the  New  Testament  or 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints ;  and  the  monks 
called  the  draft  or  chess-board  their 
wooden  gospels.  They  had  also  drinking 
vessels  bound  to  resemble  the  breviary, 
and  were  found  drinking,  when  it  was 
supposed  they  were  at  prayer. — Literary 
Gazette. 


LOVE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Country  people  will  tell  you  that  they 
like  the  country,  and  detest  the  town, 
although  their  enjoyments  are  of  a  kind 
which  may  be  obtained  in  far  greater  per¬ 
fection  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
The  only  person  1  ever  knew  who  was 
honest  in  this  respect,  was  a  gentleman, 
the  possessor  of  a  beautiful  seat,  in  a 
beautiful  country,  when  he  avowed  his 
opinion,  that  there  was  u  no  garden  like 
Covent-garden,  and  no  flower  like  a  cau¬ 
liflower.”  C.  L. 


The  Moving  Chronicle ,  Nov.  20,  in 
noticing  the  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Sale, 
says,  u  At  a  little  after  three  o’clock,  the 
body  of  the  lamented  gentleman  entered 
the  church.” 
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Explanation  of  the  References. 

1.  The  Guide  and  Engifttfer, .  t(j  whom  the 
whole  management  of  the  m^cbjilery  .and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  carriage  is  intrusted.  Besides  this 
mau,  a  guard  wiil  be  employed 

2.  The  handle  which  guides  the  Pole  and  Pilot 

Wheels.  , 

3.  The  Pilot  Wheels. 

4.  The  Pole. 

5.  The  Fore  Boot,  for  luggage. 

(5.  The  “  Throttle  Valve  ”  of  the  main  steam- 
pipe.  which,  by  means  of  the  handle,  is  opened 
or  closed  at  pleasure,  the  power  of  the  steam 
and  the  progress  of  the  carriage  being  thereby 
regulated  from  1  to  10  or  20  miles  per  hour. 

7.  Tpe  Tank  for  Water,  running  from  end  to 
end,  and  the  full,  breadth  of  the  carriage  ;  it 
will  contain  60  gallons  of  water 

8.  The  Carriage,  capable  of  holding  six  inside- 
passerrgers, 

9.  Outside  Passengers,  of  Which  the  preseut 
carriage  will  carry  15. 

10.  The  Hind  Boot,  containing  the  Boiler  and 
Furna&e.  The  Boiler  is  incased  with  sheet-iron, 
and  between  the  pipes  the  coke  and  charcoal  are 
put,  the  front  being  closed  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  ati  iron  door.  The  pipes  extend  from  the 
cylindrical  reservoir  of  water  at  the  bottom  to 
the  cylindrical  chamber  for  steam  at  the  top, 
forming  a  succession  of  lines  something  lfke  a 
horse-shoe,  turned  edgeways.  The  steam  enters 
the  “separators”  through  large  pipes,  which 
are  observable  on  the  Plan,  and  is  thence  Con¬ 
ducted  td  its  proper  destination . 

11.  “Separators,”  jn  which  the  sieam  is  se¬ 
parated  from  the  water,  the  water  descending 
and  reluming  to  the  boiler,  while  the  strain  as¬ 
cends,  and  is  forced  into  the  steam-pipes  or 
main  Arteries  of  the  machine. 

Mil-  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  whose 
name  is  already  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  after  a  Variety  of  experiments, 
during  the  last  two  years,  has  completed 
a  Ste'am  Carriage  on  a  new  principle ; 
or,  as  a  wag  said  the  other  day,  he  has 
at  length  brought  Ills  plan  to  bear.  We 
have,  accordingly,  procured  a  drawing  of 
this  extraordinary  invention,  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  describe  generally,  sinde  the 
letters,  introduced  in  the  annexed  Engrav¬ 
ing,  with  the  accompanying  references, 
will  enable  our  readers  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  machinery  : — First,  as  to 
its  safety ,  upon  which  point  the  public 
are  most  sceptical.  In  the  present  inven¬ 
tion,  it  is  stated,  that,  even  from  the 
bursting  of  the  boiler,  there  is  not  the 
most  distant  chance  of  mischief  to  the 
passefigers.  This  boiler  is  tubular,  con¬ 
structed  upon  philosophical  principles, 
and  lipon  a  plan  totally  distinct  from  any 
things  previously  in  use.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  a  large  vessel 
closed  on  all  sides,  with  the  exception  of 
the  valves  and  steam  conductors,  which  a 
high  pressure  or  accidental  defect  may 
burst,  it  is  composed  of  a  succession  of 
welde.d  iron  pipes,  perhaps  forty  in  num¬ 
ber,  screwed  together  in  thj?  manner  of 
the  common  gas-pipes,  ^t  given  distances, 
extending  in  a  direct  line,  and  in  a  row, 
at  equal  distances  from  a  small  reservoir 
of  water,  to  the  distance  of  about  a  yard' 


12.  The  Pump,  by  which  the  water  is  pumped 

from  the  by  ineaus  of  a  flexible  hose,  lo 

the  r«%WVoir,  cthnmunicaiing  with  the  boiler. 

13.  The  Maiji  Steam  Pipe,  descending  from 
flie  “  separators,”  ard  proceeding  in  a  direct 
line  under  the  bodv  of  the  coach  to  the  “  throttle 
valve  ”  (No.  6,)  and  thence,  under  the  tank,  to 
the  cylinders  from  which  the  pistons  work. 

14.  Flues  of  tlie  Furnace,  from  which  there 
is  no  smoke,  coke  and  charcoal  being  used. 

15.  The  Perches;  of  which  there  are  three, 
conjoihed,  to  support  tlie  machinery 

I S.  The  Cylinders.  There  is  one  between 
each  perch. 

17.  Valve  Motion,  admitting  steam  alter¬ 
nately  to  each  side  of  the  pistons. 

18.  Cranks,  operating  on  the  axle:  at  the 
ends  of  the  axle  are  crotches  (No.  21,)  which, 
as  the  axle  turns  round,  catch  projecting  pieces 
of  iron  on  the  boxes  of  the  wheels,  and  give 
them  the  rotatory  motion.  The  hind  wheels  only 
are  thus  operated  upon. 

19.  Propellers,  which,  as  the  cariiage  ascends 
a  hill,  are  set.jii  motion,  and  move  like  the  hind 
legs  of  a  horse,  catching  the  ground,  and  then 
forcing  tee  machine  forward,  increasing  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  its  motion,  and  assisting  the  steam 
power. 

20.  The  Drag,  which  is  applied  to  increase  the 
friction  on  the  wheel  in  going  down  a  hill.  This 
is  also  assisted  by  diminishing  the  pressure  of 
the  steam— or,  if  necessary,  inverting  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  wheels. 

21.  The  Clutcji,  by  which  the  wheel  is  sent 
round, 

22.  The  Safety  Valve,  which  regulates  the 
proper  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  pipe. 

23.  The  Orifice  for  filling  the  Tank.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  a  flexible  hose  and  a  funnel, 
and  occupies  but  a  few  seconds. 

-and  a  half,  and  then  curving  over  in  a 
semi-circle  of  about  half  a  yard  in  diame¬ 
ter,  returning  in  parallel  lines  to  the  pipes 
beneath,  to  a  reservoir  above,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  inverted  horse -shoe  This 
horse-shoe  of  pipes,  in  fact,  forms  the  boil¬ 
er,  and  the  space  between  is  the  furnace ; 
the  whole  being  enclosed  with  sheet-iron. 
The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  ob¬ 
vious  ;  for,  while  more  than  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  steam  is  generated  for  the 
purposes  required,  the  only  possible  acci¬ 
dent  that  could  happen  would  be,  the 
bursting  of  one  of  these  barrels,  and  a 
temporary  diminution  of  the  steam-power 
of  one-fortieth  part.  The  effects  of  the 
accident  could,  of  course,  only  be  felt 
within  its  own  enclosure;  and  the  En¬ 
gineer  could,  in  ten  minutes,  repair  the 
injury,  by  extracting  the  wounded  bar¬ 
rel,  and  plugging  up  the  holes  at  each 
end ;  hut  the  fact  is,  that  such  are  the 
proofs  to  which  these  barrels  are  subject¬ 
ed,  before  they  are  used,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  steam-pressure  five  hundred 
times  more  than  can  ever  be  required,  that 
the  accident,  trifling  as  it  is,  is  scarcely 
possible. 

A  contemporary  journal  illustrates  Mr. 
Gurney’s  invention  by  the  following  ana¬ 
logy  : — u  It  will  appear  not  a  little  sin¬ 
gular  that  Mr.  Gurney,  who  was  edu¬ 
cated  a  medical  man,  has  actually  made 
the  construction  of  the  human  body,  and 
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of  animals  in  general,  the  ]  model  of  his 
invention.  His  reservoirs  of  steam  and 
water,  or  rather  4  separators ,’  as  they  are 
called,  and  which  are  seen  at  the  end  of 
Our  plate,  are,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of 
his  steam  apparatus,  the  lower  pipes  of 
the  boiler  are  the  arteries,  and  the  upper 
pipes  the  veins.  The  water,  which  is 
the  substitute  for  blood,  is  first  sent  from 
the  reservoirs  into  the  pipes — the  opera¬ 
tion  of  fire  soon  produces  steam,  which 
ascends  through  the  pipes  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  reservoir,  carrying  with  it  a 
portion  of  water  into  the  separators, 
which  of  course  descends  to  the  lower 
part,  and  returns  to  fill  the  pipes  which 
have  been  exhausted  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  steam — the  steam  above  pressing 
it  down  with  an  elastic  force,  so  as  to 
keep  the  arteries  or  pipes  constantly  full, 
and  preserve  a  regular  circulation.,  tIn 
the  centre  of  the  separators  are  perfo¬ 
rated  steam  pipes,  which  ascend  nearly 
to  the  tops,  these  tops  being  of  course 
closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
steam.  Through  these  pipes  the  steam 
descends  with  its  customary  force,  and  is 
conducted  by  one  main  pipe  all  along 
under  the  carriage  to  the  end  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
water  tank,  where  it  turns  under  till  it 
reaches  two  large  branch  pipes  which 
communicate  with  the  cylinders,  from 
which  the  pistons  move  and  give  motion 
to  the  machinery.  The  cranks  of  the 
axle  are  thus  set  in  action,  and  the  ro¬ 
tatory  movement  is  given  to  the  wheels. 
By  the  power  thus  engendered  also  a 
pump  is  worked,  and  which,  by  means 
of  a  flexible  hose,  pumps  the  water  into 
the  boiler,  keeping  the  supply  complete. 
The  tank  and  furnace,  it  is  calculated 
will  hold  sufficient  water  and  fuel  for  one 
hour’s  consumption,  the  former  being 
sixty  gallons.” 

The  vehicle  resembles  the  ordinary 
stage-coaches,  but  is  rather  larger  and 
higher.  Coke  or  charcoal  are  to  form  the 
fuel,  by  which  means  smoke  will  be 
avoided;  the  flues  will  be  above  the  level 
of  the  seated  passenger,  and  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  motion  of  the  carriage  will 
always  disperse  the  heated  rarefied  air 
from  the  flues. 

The  present  carriage  would  carry  six 
inside  and  fifteen  outside  passengers,  in- 
-dependent  of  the  guide,  who  is  also  the 
engineer.  In  front  of  the  coach  is  a  very 
capacious  boot;  while  behind,  that  which 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  boot  is  the 
case  for  the  boiler  and  the  furnace.  The 
length  of  the  vehicle,  from  end  to  end,  is 
fifteen  feet,  and.  with  the  pole  and  pilot- 
wheels,  twenty  feet.  The  diameter  of 
the  hind  wheels  is  five  feet ;  of  the  front 
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wheels  three  feet  nine  inches ;  and  of  the 
pilot-wheels  three  feet.  There  is  a  treble 
perch,  by  which  the  machinery  is  sup¬ 
ported,  and  beneath  which  two  propellers, 
in  going  up  a  hill,  may  be  set  in  motion, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  action  of  a  Irorse’s 
legs  under  similar  circumstances.  In  de¬ 
scending  a  hill,  there  is  a  break  fixed  on 
the  hind  wheel  to  increase  thd  friction  ; 
but  independent  of  this,  the  guide  has 
the  power  of  lessening  the  force  of  the 
steam  to  any  extent,  by  means  of  the  lever 
to  his  right  hand,  which  operates  upon 
what  is  called  the  throttle  valve ,  and  by 
which  he  may  stop  the  action  of  the 
steam  altogether,  and  effect  a  counter  va¬ 
cuum  in  the  cylinders.  By  this  means 
also  he  regulates  the  rate  of  progress  on 
the  road,  going  at  a  pace  of  two  miles  or 
ten  miles  per  hour,  or  even  quicker  if 
necessary.  There  is  another  lever  also 
by  which  he  can  stop  the  vehicle  instanter, 
and,  in  fact,  in  a  moment  reverse  the 
motion  of  the  wheels,  so  as  to  prevent 
accident,  as  is  the  practice  with  the  pad¬ 
dles  of  steam-vessels.  The  guide,  who 
sits  i'A  front,  keeps  the  vehicle  in  its  pro¬ 
per  course,  by  means  of  the  pilot-wheels 
acting  upon  the  pole,  like  the  handle  of  a 
garden-chair. 

The  weight  of  the  carriage  and  its  ap¬ 
paratus  is  estimated  at  1^  tons,  and  its 
wear  and  tear  of  the  road,  as  compared 
with  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  is 
as  one  to  six.  When  the  carriage  is  in 
progress  the  machinery  is  not  heard,  nor 
is  there  so  much  vibration  as  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  vehicle,  from  the  superior  solidity  of 
the  structure.  The  engine  has  a  twelve- 
horse  power,  but  may  be  increased  to 
sixteen ;  while  the  actual  power  in  use, 
except  in  ascending  a  hill,  is  but  eight- 
horse. 

The  success  of  the  present  improved 
invention  is  stated  to  be  decided  ;  but  the 
public  will  shortly  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  for  themselves,  as  several  ex¬ 
perimental  journeys  are  projected,  if  it 
should  attain  its  anticipated  perfection, 
the  contrivance  will  indeed  be  a  proud 
triumph  of  human  ingenuity,  which,  aided 
by  its  economy,  will  doubtless  recommend 
it  to  universal  patronage.  Mr.  Gurney 
has  already  secured  a  patent  for  his  in¬ 
vention  ;  and  he  has  our  best  wishes  for 
his  permanent  success. 


HISTORICAL  FACTS  RELATIVE 
TO  THE  EARLY  CONDITION 
OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

London,  in  early  times  (King  Ethel- 
red’s  reign)  consisted  only  of  scattered 
buildings  from  Ludgate  to  Westminster, 
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and  none  where  the  heart  of  the  city  now 
is  ;  it  was  afterwards  extended  more  west¬ 
ward  and  continued  increasing — eastward 
being  neglected  until  a  more  later  period. 
Who  can  view  its  present  well  construct¬ 
ed  houses,  its  numerous  elegant  squares 
and  terraces,  and  its  general  superior  ap¬ 
pearance,  without  almost  doubting  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  once  dwelt  in 
the  most  miserable  habitations,  regardless 
in  every  respect  of  comfort  and  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Indeed,  at  an  early  period  we 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  very  wretched  con¬ 
dition.  Without  carrying  ourselves  too 
far  back,  we  will  look  at  the  state  of  the 
English  about  the  year  1520,  (Henry  the 
Eighth’s  reign.)  The  houses  were  built 
entirely  regardless  of  all  that  health  and 
comfort  could  suggest.  The  situation  of 
the  doors  and  windows  was  never  thought 
of,  and  the  former  only  opened.  The 
floors  were  made  either  of  clay,  or  sand, 
covered  with  rushes,  which  were  very 
seldom  removed.*  Some  few  houses 
were  built  of  stone,  but  generally  they 
were  composed  of  wood,  coated  over  with 
mud ,  or  cement,  with  straw  or  reed  roofs. 
Things  seem  to  have  been  in  no  very  en¬ 
viable  condition  during  this  reign.  The 
laws  were  little  obeyed  ;  thefts  and  rob¬ 
bery  were  frequent,  for  “  22,000  crimi¬ 
nals  are  said  to  have  been  executed  by  the 
rigid  justice  of  Henry  VI I  Id’ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  crime  should 
have  been  great  in  this  reign,  for  Henry 
himself  was  not  only  guilty  of  many 
crimes,  but  patronised  vice  in  the  regular 
system  of  bull  and  bear-baiting,  particu¬ 
larly  on  Sundays ,  about  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  which  exhibitions  were  attended  by 
great  crowds  of  persons  of  all  classes.  The 
accommodations  of  a  royal  establishment 
at  this  period  are  thus  described  : — ,u  The 
apartments  at  Hampton  Court  had  been 
furnished  on  a  particular  occasion,  each 
with  a  candlestick,  a  basin,  goblet  and  ewer 
of  silver  ;  yet  the  furniture  of  Henry’s 
chamber,  independent  of  the  bed  and  cup¬ 
board,  consisted  only  of  a  joint-stool,  a  pair 
of  andirons,  and  a  small  mirror.  The 
halls  and  chambers  of  the  wealthy  were 
replenished  with  a  cupboard,  long  tables, 
or  rather  loose  boards  placed  upon  tres- 
sels,  forms,  a  chair,  and  a  few  joint- 
stools.  Carpets  were  only  employed  to 
garnish  cupboards.”  The  food  in  this 
reign  appears  to  be  in  character  with 
everything  else.  From  a  household  book 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  family,  during  the  winter, 
fed  mostly  on  salt  meat  and  salt  fish, 
with  “  an  appointment  of  160  gallons  of 

*  It  was  reckoned  an  extraordinary  luxury  for 
Thomas  a  Becket  to  have  his  parlour  [strewed 
every  day  with  clean  rushes. 


mustard.”  On  flesh  days  through  the 
year,  breakfast  for  my  lord  and  lady  wa3 
a  loaf  of  bread,  two  manchets,  a  quart 
of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  half  a  chine  of 
mutton,  or  a  chine  of  beef,  boiled/  'The 
earl  had  only  two  cooks  to  dress  victuals 
for  more  than  two  hundred  people.  Hens, 
chickens,  and  partridges,  were  reckoned 
delicacies,  and  were  forbidden  except  at 
my  lord’s  table. 

This  excessive  love  for  eating  was  not, 
however,  confined  to  Henry’s  time,  for 
about  two  centuries  previous  to  this, 
(Edward  III.)  feasting  was  endeavoured 
to  be  restrained  by  a  law,  though  Ed¬ 
ward  himself  did  not  follow  his  own  law, 
for  when  his  “  son,  Lionel,  of  Clarence, 
married  Violentes,  of  Milan,  there  were 
thirty  courses,  and  fehe  fragments  fed  1,500 
persons.” 

The  formation  of  London  was  but 
tardy  and  very  irregular  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  at  which  time,  some  ex¬ 
tensive  buildings  and  improvements  were 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  building  seems 
at  length  to  have  gone  on  too  rapidly, 
and  caused  such  alarm,  that  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  Henry’s  reign,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  James  I.  after  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  forbidding  all  new  buildings 
within  ten  miles  of  London  ;  and  com¬ 
manding  if  any  were  built  after  this  they 
should  be  pulled  down,  though  no  notice 
was  taken  of  them  for  seven  years. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  though 
the  population  in  these  early  days  were 
but  a  handful  in  comparison  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  number,  the  redundancy  of  popu¬ 
lation  was  as  bitterly  complained  of  as  it 
ever  has  been  in  modern  days.  About 
thirty  years  after  Henry’s  reign  (  Elizabeth  ) 
we  learn  from  one  Harrison,  who  wrote 
in  1577,  that  “  a  great  number  complain 
of  the  increase  of  povertie,  laying  the 
cause  upon  God,  as  though  the  were  in 
fault  for  sending  such  increase  of  people, 
or  want  of  wars  that  should  consume 
them,  affirming  that  the  land  was  never 
so  full.  Some  affirming  that  youth  by 
marrying  too  soon  do  nothing  to  profit  the 
countrie  ;  but  fill  it  full  of  beggars,  to 
the  hurte  and  utter  undooing,  they  say, 
of  the  common  wealth.  The  better  mind¬ 
ed  doo  forsake  the  realme  for  altogether, 
complaining  of  no  room  to  be  left  for 
them  at  home."  If  there  was  no  room  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  what  must  be  our  pre¬ 
sent  situation  ?  Indeed  the  present 
crowded  state  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
general  closeness  of  the  buildings,  has 
frequently  been  a  subject  for  regret,  as 
tending  to  render  it  unhealthy  and  im¬ 
pure  ;  but  on  referring  to  its  state,  when 
in  comparison  it  was  but  a  village,  the  old 
writers  state  that  in  the  city,  and  all 
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round  it  were  a  great  number  of  pits  and 
ditches,  and  sloughs,  which  were  made 
the  receptacle  of  all  kind  of  tilth,  dead 
and  putrid  horses,  and  cattle,  &c.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  VI II.  many  parts  are 
described  as  u  exceedingly  foul  and  full 
of  pits  and  sloughs,  and  very  noisome,” 
and  some  years  after  (10*25)  in  a  tract,  the 
author  says,  Let  not  carkasses  of 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  &c.  lye  rotting  and 
poisoning  the  aire,  as  they  have  done  in 
More  and  Finsbury  Fields,  and  else¬ 
where  round  about  the  cittie.  Let  the 
ditches  towards  Islington,  Olde-street, 
and  towards  Shoreditch  and  Whitechapel, 
be  well  cleansed.”  In  another  tract  pub¬ 
lished  in  1065,  it  states,  that  u  there  are 
all  sorts  of  unsavoury  stenches,  proceed¬ 
ing  either  from  carrion,  ditches,  rotten 
dung-hills,  vaults,  sinks,  nasty  kennels, 
and  streets,  (strewed  with  all  manner  of 
filth)  seldom  cleansed.”  From  these 
statements  it  is  evident  that  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  present  inconveniences 
that  the  inhabitants  of  London  livej  in 
more  healthy  situations  now  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  houses,  than  when  they 
were  exposed  to  extensive  open  fields. 

A.  B.  C. 


A  PORTRAIT. 

Sketched  in  the  year  of  the  world,  5831  ;  and,  of 
my  bachelorship,  24. 

( lor  the  Mirror  ) 

Chaste  as  the  icicle, 

That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  oarer  snow, 

Aud  Hangs  on  Dian’s  temple ;  Dear— old  maid. 

Shakspeare's  Coriolanus, 

Sed  mihi  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat, 

Vel  Pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad 
umbras, 

Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  profundum. 

Ante,  pudor,  quara  te  violem,  auttua  jure  re- 
solvam.  Virgil. 

I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Sh akspeare’s  King  Lear. 

Four-and  twenty  lap-dogs,  all  of  a  row, 

Four-and-twenty  monkeys,  kits,  and  cats,  dit-to; 

Four-and-twenty  colours  in  her  tawdry  dress, 

(A  rainbow  she  in  all — but  its  loveliness  !) 

Four-and-twenty  tempers,  in  the  four-and-twenty 
hours ; 

Four-and-twenty  dreams  of  suppos'd  vanquish’d 
pow'rs. 

To  wit  of  four-and  twenty  swains — more  or  less; 

Who  have  four-and-twenty  times,  curs’d  her 
ugliness ! 

Four-and-twenty  trials,  ere  as  many  hours  are 
o’er. 

Of  four-and-twenty  genera  of  rival  Kalydor; 

Four-and-twenty  scentings  with  her  dear  ber¬ 
gamot, 

Fonr-and-twenty  daubs  of  her  dear  paint-pot; 

Four-and-twenty  visitings  to  four-and-twenty 
friends, 

And  four-and-twenty  tales  of  ’em,  before  the 
day  ends ; 

Of  these  said  four-and-twenty  tales  just  four-and- 
twenty  versions, 
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And  all  of  lliem  of  all  the  facts  moBt  faiciia 
perversions. 

Four-and-twenty  false  curls,  *  ■  + 

*  *  *  *  •♦> 

Four-and-twenty  false  teeth,  and  quite  as  false 
a  tongue. 

Which  tells  how  virtuous  was  the  world  when _ 

she  and  it  were  young. 

Or  rather  for  these  thirty  years  has  moralizing 
told, 

How  this  good  deed  and  that  she’ll  do,  before 
she  grows  old : 

Four-and-twenty  sighs  a-day,  that  our  rude 
English  sky 

Is  not  precise  as  she—  and  may  wash  off  the  dye 

Meretricious  of  her  cheeks,  w  hich  are  then  like 
gold, 

(Though  less  tempting ;)  sweet  and  yellow  as  a 
marigold  !* 

Four-and-twenty  w  ailings  o’er  the  w  edded  state, 

Yet  tw'ice  as  many  every  day  ’tis  not  her  fate  ; 

Pretendine  to  the  world  ’tis  mere  choice  that 
has  led 

To  singleness — yet  choosing  all  the  while  to  be 
wed. 

If  any  doting  fool  could  be  doting  fool  enough 

To  bid  for  such  a  breaking  down  piece  of  stuff; 

For  any  such  a  winter,  that  has  shed  the  flowers 
of  spring. 

Whose  autumn  too  is  flown  ;  nor  left  its  fruit  or 
any  thing ! 

*  *  *  » 

Yes,  such  are  the  marks  deep  branded  on  a  class 

Of  busy  blanks,  non-entities,  creation’s  very 
farce  ; 

In  these  scales  then  be  every  piece  of  Eve’s  flesh 
weighed, 

Find  these  criteria,  and  be  sure  you’ve  found  an 
—  Ancient  Maid! 

W.  P - N. 


ANECDOTES,  ROYAL  AND 
NOBLE. 

(  For  the  Mirror . ) 

James  the  First. 

Robert  Cecil,  great  grandson  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  told  Lord  Dart¬ 
mouth  that  his  ancestor,  inquiring  into 
the  character  of  king  James,  Bruce  (his 
majesty’s  own  ambassador)  answered, 
“  Ken  ye  a  John  Ape  ?  en  l’s  have  him, 
he’ll  bite  you ;  en  you’s  have  him,  he’ll 
bite  me. 

Sir  Edward  Seymour , 

3  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
one  day  coming  to  his  duty,  when  his 
coach  happening  to  break  down,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  beadle  to  stop  the  first  gentle¬ 
man’s  coach  they  met,  and  bring  it  to 
him.  The  owner  felt  much  surprised  to 

*  So  much  for  the  “  heinous  crime  of  self- 
painting  »*”  as  Lord  Chesterfield  says;  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  which,  “  It  is  even  whispered  about  the 
town,  (he  observes)  of  that  excellent  artist,  Mr. 
Liobard,  that  he  lately  refused  a  fine  woman  to 
draw  her  picture,  alleging  that  he  never  copied 
any  body’s  works  but  his  own  and  God  Al¬ 
mighty’s  !” 
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be  turned  out  of  his  own  coach  ;  but  Sir 
Edward  told  him  it  was  much  more  pro¬ 
per  for  him  to  walk  in  the  streets  than 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  accordingly  left  him  to  do  so  without 
farther  apology. — This  arbitrary  exercise 
of  authority  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel. 

Henry  the  Fourth 

Of  France  used  to  say  that  a  king 
should  have  the  heart  of  a  child  towards 
God,  but  the  heart  of  a  father  towards 
his  subjects. 

George  the  Third. 

His  late  majesty  was  very  partial  to 
Mr.  Carbonel,  the  wine-merchant,  and 
frequently  admitted  him  to  the  royal 
hunts.  Returning  from  the  chase  one 
day,  the  king  entered  affably  into  con¬ 
versation  with  his  wine-merchant,  and 
rode  with  him  side  by  side  a  considerable 
distance.  Lord  Walsingham  was  in. at¬ 
tendance,  and  watching  an  opportunity, 
called  Mr.  C.  aside,  and  whispered  some¬ 
thing  to  him.  44  What’s  that  ?  what  has 
Walsingham  been  saying  to  you  ?”  in¬ 
quired  the  good-humoured  monarch.  44  I 
find,  sire,  I  have  been  unintentionally 
guilty  of  disrespect  by  not  taking  off  my 
hat  when  I  address  your  majesty  ;  but 
you  will  please  to  observe,  that  whenever 
I  hunt  my  hat  is  fastened  to  my  wig,  and 
my  wig  to  my  head ;  and  as  I  am  mounted 
on  a  very  spirited  horse,  if  any  thing  goes 
off,  we  must  all  go  off  together.”  The 
king  laughed  heartily  at  the  whimsical 
apology. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

A  certain  noble  lord,  who  was  the 
duke’s  aide-de-camp,  visited  his  grace 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Sa¬ 
lamanca,  and  perceiving  him  lying  on  a 
very  small  camp  bedstead,  observed, 
44  that  his  grace  had  not  room  to  turn 
himself who  immediately,  in  his  usual 
characteristic  manner,  rejoined,  44  When 
you  have  lived  as  long  and  seen  so  much 
as  I  have,  you  will  know,  that  when  a 
general  thinks  of  turning  in  his  bed,  it  is 
full  time  to  turn  out.1* 

Rubens. 

An  artist  named  Brendel,  possessed 
with  the  folly  of  the  44  philosopher’s 
stone,”  proposed  to  Rubens  to  join  him 
in  the  discovery  of  that  mystery.  He  re¬ 
plied,  44  Your  application  is  too  late  ;  for 
these  twenty  years  past  my  pencils  and 
pallet  have  revealed  to  me  the  secret  about 
which  you  are  so  anxious.” 

Queen  Elizabeth. 

When  the  ambassador  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  was  in  England,  the  queen  asked 
him  one  birth-night,  which  was  attended 


by  a  splendid  assembly  of  the  court,  how 
he  liked  her  ladies.  Knowing  her  ma¬ 
jesty  was  not  averse  to  flattery,  he  made 
the  following  elegant  reply  :  44  It  is  hard, 
madam,  to  judge  of  stars  in  the  presence 
of  the  sun .” 

Louis  XIII. 

Was  remarkable  in  his  youth  for  piety; 
entering  a  little  village,  the  better  sort  of 
inhabitants  wished  to  attend  him  with  a 
canopy.  He  answered,  44 1  hear  you  have 
no  church  here.  I  cannot  suffer  a  canopy 
of  state  to  be  borne  over  my  head  in  a 
place  where  God  hath  not  a  consecrated 
roof  to  dwell  under.” 

Sigismund , 

Emperor  of  Germany,  being  once  asked 
what  was  the  surest  method  of  living 
happy  in  the  world,  replied,  44  By  doing 
in  health  those  good  works  you  promised 
to  do  on  the  bed  of  sickness.” 

Jacobus. 


&rtana  of  Jsct'ente. 


Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Conductors  affixed  to  houses  should 
always  be  pointed,  and  the  point  should 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
conductors  should  terminate  in  a  moist 
stratum  of  earth,  or  in  London  it  might 
safely  be  conveyed  into  the  common  sewer. 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  use  of  pointed 
conductors,  that  we  invite  the  lightning 
to  the  point ;  and  that  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  in  gunpowder  mills  the  con¬ 
ductor  should  be  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  building.  The  conducting  lod 
should  be  of  copper  or  iron,  and  from 
half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  so  as  not  to  be  readily  forced.  Its 
upper  end  should  be  elevated  about  three 
or  four  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
building,  and  all  the  metallic  parts  of  the 
roof  should  be  connected  with  the  rod, 
which  should  be  continuous  throughout. 
As  regards  the  question  of  what  is  the 
safest  situation  in  a  thunder-storm,  we 
should  be  pretty  safe  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  room  in  bed  ;  we  should  be  pretty 
safe  among  the  feathers,  which  are  bad 
conductors ;  but  as  the  bell-wires  will 
conduct  the  electricity  into  the  room, 
the  bed  should  be  removed  from  them. 
It  would  be  well  to  stand  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  chimney  on  a  woollen 
rug,  which  is  a  non-conductor.  When 
out  of  doors,  I  scarcely  need  to  say,  that 
you  should  never  stand  under  a  tree;  the 
tree  being  moist,  the  electric  fluid  gene¬ 
rally  passes  down  between  the  bark  and 
fhe  substance  of  the  tree,  splitting  it  in 
all  directions,  and  the  lightning  will  pass 
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to  tlic  best  conductor  near  it  ;  if  any  un¬ 
fortunate  animal  should  happen  to  be 
under  the  tree,  it  will  be  killed.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  go  toward  the  middle  of 
the  field,  at  a  distance  from  any  tree,  and 
to  stretch  yourself  out  upon  the  ground, 
although  this  is  not  a  very  pleasant  situa¬ 
tion,  especially  in  haul  rain.  During  a 
thunder-storm,  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of 
electricity  as  well  as  the  clouds,  and  the 
light  and  heat  which  are  produced  at  the 
explosion  indicate  the  annihilation  of  the 
two  electricities.  Sometimes  the  discharge 
is  only  from  cloud  to  cloud,  sometimes 
from  the  earth  to  the  clouds,  and  some¬ 
times  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  as  one 
or  other  may  be  in  the  positive  or  negative 
state.  The  clouds  are  usually  more  or 
less  electrical  when  tfie  vapour,  floating 
about  in  the  atmosphere,  is  condensed, 
and  the  earth  being  brought  into  an  oppo¬ 
site  state  of  electricity  by  induction,  a 
discharge  takes  place,  when  the  clouds 
approach  within  a  certain  distance,  and 
sometimes  the  electric  cloud  perches  upon 
a  hill,  and  then  discharges  itself.  The 
electricity  passes  through  the  clouds  in  a 
zig-zag  direction,  and  the  undulation  of 
the  air  which  it  produces  is  the  cause  of 
the  noise  which  we  hear,  called  thunder, 
which,  is  more  or  less  intense,  and  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  air  acted  upon,  and  the 
distance  of  the  place  where  the  report  is 
heard  from  the  point  of  discharge.  If 
the  danger  be  great,  we  have  seldom  any 
opportunity  to  count  the  time  which 
elapses  between  the  appearance  of  the 
lightning  and  the  report :  electrical  ef¬ 
fects  take  place  at  no  sensible  time  ;  it 
has  been  found,  that  a  discharge  through 
a  circuit  of  four  miles  is  instantaneous, 
whilst  sound  moves  at  the  rate  of  about 
twelve  miles  in  a  minute.  So  that,  sup¬ 
posing  the  lightning  to  pass  through  a 
space  of  some  miles,  the  explosion  will  be 
first  heard  from  the  point  Gf  the  air  agi¬ 
tated  nearest  to  the  spectator ;  it  will 
gradually  come  from  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  course  of  the  electricity,  and, 
last  of  all,  will  be  heard  from  the  very 
extremity  ;  and  the  different  degrees  of 
the  agitation  of  the  air,  and  the  difference 
of  the  distance,  will  account  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  intensities  of  the  sound,  and  its 
apparent  reverberations  and  changes.  If 
you  can  count  from  two  to  three  seconds 
between  the  appearance  of  the  lightning 
and  the  sound,  there  is  seldom  much 
danger ;  and  when  the  interval  is  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  minute,  you  are  secure. — Braude's 
Leclu  res. — Lancet. 

New  Crane. 

A  crane  for  raising  weights,  on  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  principle — that  of  the  applica¬ 


nt 

tion  of  the  lever,  assisted  by  wedges, 
instead  of  the  usual  plan  of  wheel  and 
pinion,  for  multiplying  power — lues  re¬ 
cently  been  constructed  at  the  W  est  India 
Docks.  The  power  of  two  men,  with 
the  pa  fen  t  crane,  is  stated  to  be  capable 
of  lifting  from\2£  to  times  the  weight 
lifted  through  the  same  space  in  a  given 
time,  by  the  best  constructed  cranes  on 
the  old  principle  of  wheel  machinery. 

Etching  on  Ivory. 

The  usual  mode  of  ornamenting- ivory 
in  black,  is  to  engrave  the  pattern  or  de¬ 
sign,  and  to  fill  up  the  cavities  thus  pro¬ 
duced  with  hard  black  varnish.  Mr. 
Cathery  has  much  improved  and  simpli¬ 
fied  the  process,  by  covering  the.  ivory 
w'ith  engraver's  varnish,  and  drawing  the 
design  with  an  etching  needle;  he  then 
pours  on  a  menstruum,  composed  of  120 
grains  of  fine  silver,  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  measure  of  nitric  acid,  and  diluted 
with  one  quart  of  pure  distilled  water. 
After  half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  required  depth  of  tint,  the 
liquor  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  thd  surface 
is  to  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  and 
dried  with  blotting  paper.  It  is  then  to 
be  exposed  to  the  light  for  an  hour,  aft^r 
which  the  varnish  may  be  removed  lry  oil 
of  turpentine.  The  design  will  now  ap¬ 
pear  permanently  impressed  on  the  ivory, 
and  of  a  black  or  blackish  brown  colour, 
which  will  come  to  its  full  tint  after  ex¬ 
posure  for  a  day  or  two  to  the  light. 
Varieties  of  colour  may  be  given  by  sub¬ 
stituting  the  salt  of  gold,  platina,  cop¬ 
per,  &c.  for  the  solution  of  silver _ 

Trans,  of  the  Society  of  Arts . 

Geology. 

Among  the  fossil  bones  lately  dug  from 
under  the  lava  of  the  mountain  of  Bou- 
lade,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issoire,  in 
France,  none  have  been  discovered  be¬ 
longing  to  the  human  body.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  the  other  mountains  of  the 
vicinity.  But,  although  there  are  no  hu¬ 
man  bones,  in  several  places,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  mountain  of  Boutaresa, 
(which  is  not  far  from  the  mountain  of  Bou- 
lade,)  pieces  of  wmodhave  been  discover¬ 
ed,  buried  under  the  ancient  lava,  which 
observers  worthy  of  credit  declare  seem' 
to  have  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  to  have  been  cut  with  a  hatchet, 
although  rudely,  and  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts.  Did 
man  exist  then,  at  that  remote  period 
when  elephants,  lions,  and  tapirs,  lived 
in  Europe,  with  rein-deer  and  bears  ? 
This  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  question, 
and  one  which  hitherto  does  not,  by  any 
means,  appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
resolved. — New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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DECEMBER. 


The  characteristics  of  November,  for  the 
most  part,  extend  through  the  present 
month.  Wind,  rain,  and  gloom  are  its 
attributes  ;  the  sun 

Scarce  spreads  through  ether  the  dejected  day, 
Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  ineffectual  shoot 
His  struggling  rays,  in  horizontal  lines, 

Through  the  ihick  air;  as  clothed  in  cloudy 
storm, 

Weak, wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  the  southern  sky; 
And  soon  descending,  to  the  long  dark  night, 
Wide-shading  all,  the  prostrate  world  resigns. 

Such  is  the  gloomy  picture  of  Decern*, 
her,  as  drawn  by  the  poet  of  the  year. 

To  the  contemplatist,  and  the  man 
who  has 

- No  enemy. 

But  winter  and  rough  weather, 

the  rural  walk  at  this  season  is  equally 
inviting  with  any  of  its  predecessors ; 
whilst  he  who  can  44  suck  melancholy 
from  a  song,”  will  find  melody  in  its 
storms  and  music  in  its  wind.  What  are 
more  beautiful  than  the  fretwork  frostings 
of  rime  and  hoar  spread  on  the  hedges, 
glistening  in  the  broad  sun-beam,  and  in 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  colours  vying 
with  the  richest  display  of  oriental  splen¬ 
dour — with  here  and  there  berries  clus- 
teringon  evergreens,  or  pendent  in  solitary 
beauty,  like  the  44  rich  jewel  in  the 
iEthiop’s  ear.”  The  winter  stillness  of 
animal  life  is  a  sublime  subject  for  our 
meditation.  Insects  which  floated  on  the 
gay  sunshine  of  summer  and  autumn 
have  now  retired  to  their  winter  quarters. 


there  to  remain  dormant  till  regenerated 
in  the  enlivening  warmth  of  spring  ;  and 
even  the  labours  of  husbandry  are  in  a 
state  of  torpidity. 

Within  the  circuit  of  gardens  and 
shrubberies  Nature,  however,  reserves  the 
evergreen  pride  of  firs  and  pines ;  and 
even  flowers  are  left  to  gladden  the  eye  of 
the  winter  observer  ;  and  the  rose,  that 
sweet  emblem  of  our  fragile  and  transitory 
state,  will  live  and  prosper  during  this 
month.  In  the  forest,  the  oak,  beech,  and 
hornbeam  in  part  retain  their  leaves ; 
there,  too,  is  the  endless  variety  of  mosses, 
and  lichens,  and  ivy,  spreading  and  cling¬ 
ing  round  aged  trunks,  as  if  to  protect 
them  with  their  fond  warmth,  or  mant¬ 
ling  over  the  neglected  labours  of  human 
art, “  and  mocking  their  proud  import. 

At  this  season,  too,  the  social  economy 
of  man  is  wont  to  ripen  into  mirth  ;  and 
in  olden  time,  winter  was  the  summer  of 
hospitality,  when  the  sunshine  of  Christ¬ 
mas  shed  its  holy  light,  on  the  hearts  and 
faces  of  young  and  old.  What  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  have  gained  in  head,  they 
have  lost  in  heart,  and  Christmas  is  al¬ 
most  the  only  surviving  holiday  of  the 
calendar.  But  now,  alas !  44  we  live  too 
late  in  time.” 

If  knowledge  be  valuable  only  in  the 
proportion  in  which  it  conduces  to  our 
happiness,  then  we  have  cause  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  wassail-bowl,  the  sports 
and  wrestlings  of  the  town  green,  the 
evening  tales,  and  the  elegant  pastimes  of 
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masque,  song,  and  dance,  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  which  the  taste  of  our  times  has 
narrowed  into  a  commercial  channel,  or 
pared  down  to  a  few  formal  visits  and 
their  insipid  returns  ;  and  friends,  fami¬ 
lies,  and  fortunes  are  often  sacrificed  in 
this  exchange. 

But  there  are  minds  so  attuned  as  not 
to  be  shot  out  from 

“  The  gayest,  happiest  attitudes  of  things,” 

nor  to  allow  their  social  blaze  to  be  dark¬ 
ened  by  such  narrow  conceits  ;  and  for  a 
picture  of  this  portion  of  mankind,  we 
quote  Mr.  Bucke’s  Harmonies : — 

“  Awed  by  the  progress  of  time,  win¬ 
ter,  ushered  into  existence  by  the  howling 
of  storms,  and  the  rushing  of  impetuous 
torrents,  and  contemplating,  with  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  a  giant,  the  ruins  of  the  year, 
still  affords  ample  food  for  enjoyments, 
which  the  vulgar  never  dream  of,  if  sym¬ 
pathy  and  association  diffuse  their  attrac¬ 
tive  spells  around  us  !  In  the  bosom  of 
retirement,  how  delightful  is  it  to  feel 
exempt  from  the  mean  intrigues,  the  end¬ 
less  difficulties  and  tumults,  which  active 
life  ensures,  and  which  retirement  enables 
us  so  well  to  contemplate  through  the 
telescope  of  recollection.  When  seated 
by  the  cheerful  fire  among  friends,  loving 
and  beloved,  our  hopes,  our  wishes,  and 
our  pleasures  aie  concentrated  ;  the  soul 
seems  imparadised  in  an  enchanted  circle; 
and  the  world,  vain,  idle,  and  offensive  as 
it  is,  presents  nothing  to  the  judgment, 
and  little  to  the  imagination,  that  can 
induce  the  enlightened  or  the  good  to  re¬ 
gret,  that  the  knowledge  they  possess  of 
it  is  chiefly  from  the  report  of  others,  or 
from  the  tumultuous  murmur,  which  from 
a  distance  invades  the  tranquillity  of  their 
retreat,  and  operates  as  a  discord  in  a  soft 
sonata.  These  are  the  '^moments  which 
affect  us  more  than  all  the  harmony  of 
Italy,  or  all  the  melody  of  Scotland — 
moments,  in  which  we  appear  almost  to 
emulate  the  gods  in  happiness.’1 

“  Change,”  in  the  quaint  language  of 
Feltham,  “  is  the  great  lord  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  Time  is  the  agent  which 
brings  all  things  under  his  dominion.” 
This  has  been  demonstrated  through  our 
past  calendar  of  monthly  characteristics  ; 
to  which  are  subjoined,  from  a  still  more 
quaint  authority  than  Feltham,  said  to  be 
printed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  in  a 
Sarum  black-letter  missal: 

THE  MONTHS  MORALIZED. 

( From  our  Correspondent,  M  L.  B.) 

Januarius. 

The  fyrst  six  yeres  of  marines byrth  and  aege 
May  well  be  compared  to  Janyere, 

For  in  this  moneth,  is  no  strengeth  nor  courage 
More  than  in  a  cbylde  of  the  aege  of  six  vere. 


Febmaritts. 

The  other  six  yeres  is  like  February, 

In  tbeeud  thereof  beguynelh  (1)  the  Spryuge, 
That  tyme  chyldreu  is  moost  asst  and  redy 
To  recej  re  chustysemeut,  nurture  and  ler- 
nynge. 

Martins. 

March  betokeneth  the  six  yeres  followynge, 
Anryeng  the  erthe  with  pleasaunt  verdure  ; 
That  season  youth  thought  for  nothvnge. 

And  wothout  thought  Sooth  his  sporte  and 
pleasure. 

April  is. 

The  next  six  yere  maketh  four-and-twenty. 

And  figured  is  to  jolly  A  prill 
That  tyme  of  pleasures  man  hath  most  plenty 
Fresh,  and  louying  (2)  his  lustes  to  fulfjil. 

Maius. 

As  in  the  moneth  of  Maye  all  thing  in  mygtb  (3) 
So  at  thirty  yeres  man  is  in  chief  lyking, 
Pleasaunt  ami  lustie  to  every  niannes  sygth,  (4) 
iu  beauti  and  strengthe  to  women  pleasynge. 

Junius. 

In  June,  all  thyng  falleth  to  rypenesse, 

And  so  dooth  man  at  thirty-six  yere  old. 

Anil  studyetli  for  to  acquyre  rvchesse. 

And  taketh  a  wyfe,  to  keepe  his  householde. 

Julius. 

At  forty  yere  of  aege,  or  elles  never 
Is  ony  man  endewed  with  wysdome 
For  than  forgth  (5)  his  mygth  fayleth  ever 
As  in  July  doth  every  blossome. 

Augustus. 

The  goodes  of  the  erthe  is  gadered  evermore 
In  August,  so  at  forty-eight  yere 
Man  ought  to  gather  some  goodes  in  store 
Tosusteyne  aege  that  then  draweth  nere. 

September. 

Let  no  man  thynke,  for  to  gather  plenty 
Yf,  at  fifty-four  yere  he  have  none 
No  more  than  yf  his  barne  were  empty 
in  September  when  all  the  corne  is  gone. 

October. 

By  Octobre  betokenyth  sixty  yere 
That  aege  hastely  dooth  man  assayle, 

Yf  he  have  outgh  (6)  than  (7)  it  dooth  appere 
To  lyve  quyetly  after  his  travayle. 

November. 

When  man  is  at  sixty-six  yere  olde 

Which  lykened  is  to  bareyne  Novembre 
He  waxeth  unweldy,  (8)  sekely  (9)  and  cold 
Than  (7)  bis  soule  helth  is  time  to  remember. 

December, 

The  yere  by  Deeembre  taketh  his  ende, 

And  so  dooth  man  at  three-score  and  twelve. 
Nature  with  aege  wyll  hym  on  message  sende 
Tito  tyme  is  come  that  he  must  go  hymselve. 

Glossary. 

1.  Beginneth.  2.  Loving.  3.  Might.  4.  Sight. 
5.  Waste  or  barren,  applied  to  mind.  6.  Aught, 
anything.  7.  Then.  8  Unwieldy.  9.  Sickly. 

A  few  words  at  parting,  or  rather  In 
closing  our  calendar.  Whilst  we  have 
endeavoured  to  attract  by  the  little  em¬ 
blematic  display  of  art  at  the  head  of  each 
month,  we  have  not  neglected  to  direct 
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the  attention  of  our  readers  to  4t  the  good 
in  every  thing”  which  is  scattered  through 
each  season  of  the  year,  by  constantly  re¬ 
curring  to  the  beneficence  of  the  Omni¬ 
potent  Being— thus  enabling  them 
to  look 

“  Through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God.w 

Her  study  will  moderate  our  joys  and 
griefs,  and  enable  us  to  carry  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  44  good  in  every  thing”  into  every 
relation  of  social  life.  Let  us  learn  to 
cherish  in  our  remembrance  that  (in  the 
language  of  the  sublime  Sterne)  44  God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb 
and  that  the  storms  of  the  world,  like 
those  of  nature,  will  at  length  clear  off, 
and  open  to  us  a  prospect  unclouded  and 
eternal. 


No.  LII. 


THE  UNKNOWN  REGION. 

[For  the  following  Gulliverian  sketch 
we  are  indebted  to  a  lively  volume  of 
whim,  humour,  and  pleasant  senti¬ 
ment,  entitled  Snatches  from  Obli¬ 
vion  :  the  work  likewise  contains  some 
springy  versification. — Ed.] 

An  honourable  member  of  a  certain  en¬ 
lightened  assembly,  who  had  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  topographical 
ingenuity  and  taste  for  good  society,  had, 
in  the  course  of  some  statistical  researches, 
discovered  a  part  of  the  globe  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  called  by  the  natives  Russell 
Square,  and  which  was  considered  would 
be  an  important  acquisition  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dominions.  A  council  of  state  was 
called  upon  this  occasion,  who,  after  six 
successive  meetings,  determined  upon 
sending  out  an  expedition,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  original  discoverer,  to  re¬ 
connoitre,  and,  if  eligible,  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  terra  incognita  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  British  crown.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  I  was  myself  at  that  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  oddity-hunting  in  another  part 
of  the  world,  and  was  consequently  un¬ 
able  to  join  the  adventurous  party,  but 
have  learned  the  whole  particulars  from 
the  mouth  of  an  intimate  friend,  who 
formed  a  portion  of  it,  and  who  obliged 
me  with  the  tie  of  a  cravat  of  one  of  the 
extraordinary  inhabitants  of  the  soil.  His 
relation  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

44  The  conditions  of  our  enterprise  hav¬ 
ing  been  finally  arranged,  and  our  instruc¬ 
tions  delivered,  sealed  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  after  a  few  months’  pre¬ 


paration  we  were  enabled  to  commence 
our  adventurous  career.  Prayers  having 
been  put  up  for  our  safe  return,  our 
wills  having  been  made,  and,  in  case  of 
our  never  returning  from 

*  That  undiscovered  country  ('Russell  Square), 
From  whence  (it  was  dreaded)  no  traveller  re¬ 
turns,’ 

our  property  secured,  as  well  as  handsome 
annuities  to  our  wives  and  children,  we 
embarked  on  board  the  Admiralty  yacht 
from  Whitehall  Stairs.  Here  a  scene 
that  would  have  melted  the  heart  of  a 
stoic  took  place.  The  difficulties  and 
horrors  of  our  campaign,  the  melancholy 
fates  of  Mungo  Park,  and  Captains  Cook 
and  Bowditch,  the  agonizing  conse¬ 
quences  of  starvation,  cannibalism,  and 
vulgarity,  which  we  were  likely  to  en¬ 
counter  in  these  unknown  regions,  were 
depicted  in  their  most  vivid  and  powerful 
colours.  But  each  of  us  was  a  Roman,  a 
Columbus,  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

44(The  vessel  left  the  shores  amidst  the 
tears,  groans,  and  perfumed  handkerchiefs 
of  the  surrounding  multitude ;  so  heart¬ 
rending  were  our  adieux ,  that  three  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  guards,  overcome  by  the  af¬ 
flicting  crisis,  went  into  strong  hysterics, 
and  were  obliged  to  have  their  stay-laces 
cut.  Standing  on  the  poop  of  the  vessel 
with  a  white  handkerchief  in  one  glove, 
and  a  bottle  of  Eau  de  Cologne  in  the 
other,  we  waved  farewell  to  our  friends, 
and,  as  the  last  vestige  of  their  whiskers 
disappeared  from  our  sight,  a  sad  presen¬ 
timent  filled  our  minds  that  it  was  for 
ever.  Groups  of  beings,  wearing  the  .form 
and  countenances  of  men,  though  most 
barbarously  disguised,  occasionally  passed 
us  in  what  we  supposed  to  be  canoes,  sa¬ 
luting  us  in  an  unknown  and  discordant 
tone.  Our  voyage  concluded  at  a  point 
which,  we  have  since  been  informed,  was 
discovered  by  a  noble  lord  in  a  sailing  ex¬ 
pedition,  where  he  was  driven  by  adverse 
winds  and  tides,  and  baptized  by  him 
4  Waterloo  Bridge,’  after  a  certain  victory 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  by  the 
ancient  Britons  some  time  previous  to  the 
flood.  Having  landed,  we  were  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounded  by  a  native  tribe  of  a 
warlike  and  barbarous  aspect,  being  in  al¬ 
most  a  primitive  dress,  having  only  the 
lower  part  of  their  persons  covered.  The 
appearance  of  their  skin  was  most  re¬ 
markable  ;  it  was  intersected  by  blue 
seams,  as  if  nature  had  supplied  them 
with  a  shirt  of  her  own  formation — for 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  muslin  or 
cambric  was  visible.  The  name  of  this 
horde  of  barbarism  is,  as  we  were  after¬ 
wards  informed,  in  their  native  patois , 
Sepllers,  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
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their  appearing  peculiar  to  the  river  and 
its  banks,  the  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
t°ry,  whom  we  carried  with  us,  after  an 
elaborate  investigation,  declared  them  to 
be,  peculiar  to  the  soil,  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  of  a  species  between  the 
alligator  and  crocodile. 

14  After  reference  to  our  geographical 
charts,  we  took  our  seats  in  our  stan¬ 
hopes,  being  preceded  by  our  travelling 
chariots,  a  detachment  of  the  Lancers, 
by  way  of  security,  two  interpreters,  a 
guide,  and  a  surgeon,  in  case  of  casual¬ 
ties.  By  the  instructions  of  the  guide 
we  steered  in  a  direction  N.E.E.,  and  as 
we  proceeded  farther  into  the  country, 
the  barbarity  and  uncivilization  became 
more  apparent.  Crossing  a  swamp  called 
the  Strand ,  we'airived  at  a  native  settle¬ 
ment  called  Drury  Lane,  inhabited  by  a 
horde  infinitely  more  barbarous  and  rude 
than  the  tribe  by  which  we  were  accosted 
on  landing.  The  indigites  of  this  soil,  in 
ferocity  of  appearance,  exceeded  all  our 
previous  idea  of  savage  life.  They  are 
generally  tattooed ,  but  the  crevices  in 
their  skin,  instead  of  variegated  colours 
as  the  savages  of  the  South  Seas,  seemed 
to  be  filled  up  by  a  composition  much  re¬ 
sembling  dirt.  They  had,  however,  no 
tomahawks,  nor  implements  of  a  warlike 
description,  nor  were  any  of  them  dressed 
in  skins  ;  although  some  of  them  had  the 
hide  of  a  beast  hanging  from  their  waist 
downwards,  which  appeared  their  only 
covering,  and  we  understand  is  called  by 
them — leathern  apron. 

44  Passing  by  a  native  wigwam,  which 
we  found  in  our  maps  defined  as  Vinegar 
Yard ,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  motley 
and  terrific  group  of  the  inhabitants,  both 
male  and  female.  Of  their  sex  we  were 
in  great  doubt,  especially  of  those  who 
carried  on  their  heads  a  kind  of  wicker 
basket,  in  which  were  a  quantity  of  fish, 
of  whose  genus  our  naturalist  declared 
himself  perfectly  ignorant.  As  we  had 
often  heard  of  the  simplicity  of  man  when 
undefiled  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  of 
his  hospitality,  and  his  overflowing  milk 
of  human  kindness,  and  feeling  besides 
exhausted  from  the  length  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  our  journey,  we  determined  upon 
putting  these  fabled  attributes  to  the 
proof.  Holding  up  his  stick,  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  peaceable  intentions,  and  backed 
by  the  Lancers,  our  interpreter  advanced, 
and  inquired  for  the  hut  of  their  chief, 
and  requested,  as  we  wrere  much  exhaust¬ 
ed,  they  would  oblige  us  with  a  small 
quantity  of  their  ava,  and  a  few  of  their 
native  yams.  As  they  seemed  unable  to 
detect  his  meaning,  which  we  endeavoured 
to  make  more  palpable,  by  all  of  us  at 
the  same  tiiilte  advancing,  simultaneously 


putting  our  fingers  down  our  mouths, 
and  rubbing  our  stomachs,  in  order  to 
have  our  urgent  necessities  immediately 
gratified. 

44  Instead  of  our  wants  having  been 
anticipated,  as  we  had  naturally  sup¬ 
posed,  the  whole  tribe  immediately  set  up 
a  discordant  yell.  Believing  that  we  were 
still  misunderstood,  we  resolved  on  ask¬ 
ing  for  food,  and  assuring  them  of  our 
peaceable  intentions  in  all  the  languages 
we  were  masters  of.  One  of  the  Lancers 
who  had,  during  foreign  service,  picked 
up  a  few  expressions  of  the  Cherokee  In¬ 
dians,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  their  ha¬ 
bits,  proposed  addressing  them.  A  con¬ 
sultation  being  held,  and  the  result  being 
favourable,  he  advanced ;  and,  in  the 
Cherokian  language,  asked  for  food,  in¬ 
voked  at  the  same  time  the  great  spirit, 
which  he  did  by  spitting  on  his  hands 
(an  Indian  custom),  and  holding  up  his 
right  foot  for  the  purpose  of  his  auditor 
kissing  it,  as  a  token  of  conciliation.  The 
person  whom  he  addressed,  in  an  uncouth, 
but  certainly  melodious  language,  an¬ 
swered  in  these  words : 

“  Dom  hew-er  hies,  gie  us  none  o’  hew-er-jaw. 

u  Another,  whom  I  had  willingly  en¬ 
treated  in  my  native  tongue  for  a  place  of 
shelter,  answered  in  the  following  couplet, 
which  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the 
supposition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
the  intended  lecturer  of  poetry  to  the 
London  University,  that  mankind  in  an 
aboriginal  state  is  essentially  poetical, 
and  express  their  idea3  either  in  rhyth¬ 
mical  or  figurative  language — 

“  Hax  hay-bout, 

An  find  it  bout. 

u  Others  shouted  with  a  peculiar 
strength  of  lungs,  Bedlam !  Bedlam  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  These  words  appeared  to  be  in¬ 
stantly  caught  up  by  the  surrounding 
groups,  and  communicated  like  wild-fire 
amongst  the  different  tribes,  which  by 
this  time  had  increased  to  an  alarming 
magnitude.  *  *  * 

44  Arriving  at  a  settlement,  marked  out 
in  the  maps  asj  Great  Russell  Street,  the 
marks  of  civilization  became  more  appa¬ 
rent,  particularly  when  we  saw  a  native 
approaching  in  shoes,  stockings,  and  a 
bona/  fide  pair  of  breeches ;  but  our 
surprise  was  increased  on  reaching  the 
place  of  our  destination,  4  Russell  Square,’ 
to  find  very  few  traces  of  savage  life,  and 
a  wigwam  of  considerable  extent  erected 
in  close  imitation  of  our  beloved  and  long- 
lost  homes  ! 

44  Having  stopped  at  a  house  which  had 
the  appearance  of  being  inhabited  by  a 
civilized  being,  our  interpreter,  in  t\\e  pa¬ 
tois  of  the  country,  requested  we  might 
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be  admitted  inside,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
judging  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
foreign  nations.  The  creature  who  re¬ 
ceived  our  request  was  habited  much  after 
the  same  fashion  as  our  footmen,  only  the 
wretch,  as  if  to  put  his  uncivilization  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt,  actually  wore  white  cotton 
stockings,  and  his  hair  without  powder. 
Being  shown  up  stairs,  we  entered  a  room 
of  considerable  dimensions,  and  our 
astonishment  may  be  more  easily  con¬ 
ceived  than  expressed,  on  our  finding,  in¬ 
stead  of  naked  beings,  squatted  cross- 
legged  on  mats  on  the  floor,  we  found 
them  decently  attired,  and  sitting  upright 
in  most  Christian-like  and  indubitable 
chairs.  The  master  of  the  house,  a  short, 
fat,  and,  for  a  savage,  an  apparently  in¬ 
offensive  man,  having  by  no  means  a 
blood-thirsty  appearance,  made  us  wel¬ 
come  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  which  he  did  by  the  following 
ceremony  -Placing  himself  about  half  a 
yard  before  us,  with  both  sets  of  his  toes 
so  drawn  in  as  to  nearly  meet,  one  of  his 
his  hands  being  stuck  where  his  breeches 
pocket  should  be  placed,  he  ducked  his 
head  and  shoulders  (as  if  he  would  make 
a  bow),  at  the  same  time  drawing  one  of 
his  feet  from  the  other,  and  scraping  it  on 
the  floor;  this  accomplished,  he  resumed 
his  former  position,  muttered  some  unin¬ 
telligible  words,  which  sounded  like  4  per- 
digiously  happy,’  tucked  up  the  collar  of 
his  shirt  (for  the  wretch  actually  wore 
one),  and  stalked  away. 

44  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  were  re¬ 
garded  with  symptoms  of  infinite  astonish¬ 
ment  by  the  natives,  with  whom  the  room 
was  filled,  and  who  appeared  to  be  mi¬ 
micking  the  manners  of  civilized  life,  and 
often  calling  out  words,  which  we  have 
since  understood  to  be  names  of  liquids 

peculiar  to  the  country,  viz _ 4  port,’ 

4  sherry,’  and  4  lemonade.’  Our  curi¬ 
osity  being  amply  gratified,  the  short  fat 
native,  who  had  first  addressed  us,  march¬ 
ed  up  to  me,  and  to  my  indescribable 
alarm  offered  to  Introduce  me  to  his 
daughter,  a  young  savage  of  about  seven¬ 
teen,  who  he  pointed  out  sitting  in  a 
nearly  civilized  attitude  on  a  legitimate 
sofa.  Perceiving  me  shudder  at  the  pro¬ 
posal,  for  I  had  heard  that  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  some¬ 
times  eat  their  friends,  as  well  as  their 
enemies,  he  inquired  of  me  the  cause,  and 
fearful  of  the  consequence  of  exciting  the 
anger  of  these  savages  while  in  their 
power,  I  expressed  my  total  willingness 
to  the  introduction,  and  declared  that  my 
only  objection  was,  lest  she  should 
scratch  ;  upon  his  assuring  me  she  was 
perfectly  tame,  I  consented  to  be  led 
(though  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter)  to 


the  couch,  praying  most  fervently,  though 
silently,  she  would  not  make  a  meal  of 
me.  What  was  my  horror  when  the 
short  fat  gentleman  addressed  her  with  a 
horrid  wink  of  the  eye — 4  Poppett,  as  I 
know  you  to  be  partial  to  these  smart 
young  fellows  (Heavens!  she  was  then 
addicted  to  cannibalism),  I  have  brought 
you  one.’  I  heard  no  more,  but  making 
up  my  mind  I  was  to  be  served  up  for 
supper,  flew  with  the  utmost  rapidity  my 
stays  would  permit  me,  when  my  ears 
were  electrified  at  the  sounds  of  Stultz  and 
Nugee.  I  knew  not  how  it  was,  but  the 
hearing  of  these  words,  surrounded  as  I 
was  by  doubt  and  danger,  calmed  at  once 
my  agitated  spirits,  like  some  well-re¬ 
membered  air  which  we  have  heard  in 
our  infancy,  stealing  over  the  waste  of 
years  and  distance,  I  felt  completely  over¬ 
come  by  my  feelings.  Home,  and  my  na¬ 
tive  land,  with  a  thousand  sweet  associa¬ 
tions  of  relatives,  and  all  the  charms  of 
friendship  and  love,  seemed  to  accompany 
the  sounds,  and  I  gazed  with  unqualified 
mildness  on  the  innocent  source  of  my 
happiness,  who  stood  gazing  in  simple 
wonder  at  my  ill-suppressed  surprise.  I 
was  nearly  fainting,  and  should  have 
fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  a  kind-hearted 
squaw  in  a  satin  slip,  and  blond  trim¬ 
mings,  bathing  my  temples  with  a  grate¬ 
ful  distillation  of  otto  of  roses.  The  natu¬ 
ral  reserve  of  my  disposition  having  been 
overcome  by  the  force  of  nature,  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  our  entertainer,  if  he  would  part 
with  his  daughter  to  take  her  back  with 
us,  and  make  her  a  member  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  He  shook  his  head,  and  de¬ 
clared  his  inability  to  relinquish  her  ;  so 
great  do  we  find  the  force  of  parental  af¬ 
fection  even  in  savage  life ;  but  upon  the 
approach  of  his  son,  an  eligible  and  ductile 
youth,  with  a  promising  pair  of  whiskers, 
and  irreproachable  pantaloons,  he  con¬ 
sented  to  part  with  him,  declaring  that 
next  to  his  daughter  he  was  the  only  so¬ 
lace  of  his  life.  As  the  youth  bore  the 
name  of  his  tribe,  the  semi-barbarous 
cognomen  of  Simpson,  he  agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  of  Lee  boo ,  not  only  as  being 
more  civilized,  but  expressive  of  his  situ¬ 
ation.  As  he  was  of  an  ambitious  nature, 
he  had  made,  unknown  to  his  parent, 
many  excursions  towards  the  west ;  we 
therefore  agreed  to  accept  of  him  as  our 
guide  ;  and  we  left  our  simple  and  pro¬ 
mising  friends  with  the  assurance  of  a 
speedy  return  ;  as  a  pledge,  we  exchanged 
one  of  our  cravats,  well  stiffened,  and 
with  the  Petersham  tie;  for  one  of  the 
collars  worn  by  the  male,  and  a  flounce 
of  the  she-savage’s  petticoats ;  promising 
also  to  send  them,  on  our  arrival,  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  Lord  H - h’s  heard,  which  ap- 
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preached  nearer  to  savage  life  than  any 
other  object  we  could  think  of  in  the 
civilized  world. 

u  We  reached  Connaught  Place  with¬ 
out  any  accident,  with  the  young  savage 
as  a  trophy,  and  received  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  welcome  on  our  unexpected  and 
safe  return.  Prayers  were  put  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  at  most  of  the  fashionable 
churches,  and  a  solemn  te  deum  was  com¬ 
posed  expressly  for  the  occasion.  The 
young  savage  has  already  realized  the  ex¬ 
pectation  we  formed  of  his  docility  and 
capacity  ;  already  he  speaks  our  language 
equal  to  a  native — has  run  through  the 
whole  of  his  property — keeps  race-horses 
— and  has  an  opera  singer  under  his  pro¬ 
tection — never  pays  a  bill,  and  is  admitted 
without  a  voucher  at  every  hell  in  the 
metropolis  ;  has  forgot  his  father’s  name, 
and  never  hears  the  unknown  region  of 
4  Russell  Square’  mentioned,  but  he  in¬ 
quires—4  if  that  is  not  the  place  where 
the  people  drink  porter,  and  don’t  wear 
shoes  and  stockings  ?’  ” 
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Dust,  than  which  nothing  can,  upon  a 
superficial  view,  be  considered  more  in¬ 
significant,  was,  a  few  years  back,  of 
very  considerable  value,  far  surpassing 
the  value  of  many  things  acquired  by 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  fer  which  the 
breadth  of  oceans  are  traversed,  through 
storms  and  tempests.  Perhaps  a  cruise 
to'the  Gold  Coast,  with  all  its  drawbacks 
and  contingencies,  is  scarcely  so  profit¬ 
able  as  the  returns  on  the  quantity  of 
dust  collected  in  the  City  of  London, 
during  the  time  necessary  for  the  voyage, 
and  its  accomplished  return.  About  the 
period  f  allude  to,  the  parish  of  St.  Luke 
received  no  less  a  sum  than  between  one 
and  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  for  dust 
collected,  which,  being  placed  to  the 
parish  account,  tended  in  a  great  measure 
to  keep  down  the  poor’-rates.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  value,  no  kind  of  property  is 
better  secured  ;  as  will  be  evinced,  when 
the  reader  is  informed  that  his  piesent 
Majesty,  George  IV.,  when  he  was 
Prince  Regent,  lost  an  action  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  value  of  dust,  carried  away 
from  the  palace,  by  his  servants,  to  be 
used  as  manure.  In  order  to  a  further 
illustration  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  is  but  a  part  of 
that  incongruous  combination,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  dust-cart — the  very  last  resi¬ 


duum — the  matter  called  44  brize  pre¬ 
vious  to  which,  by  the  result  of  much 
labour,  of  picking,  raking,  sorting,  and 
sifting,  a  very  pretty  property  is  collected 
by  the  various  shareholders  of  this  joint- 
stock  company,  as  a  recent  case  that  was 
brought  forward  at  the  Row-street  office 
will  suffice  to  convince  us.* 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  have  never 
witnessed  the  ejection  of  a  dust-cart: 
presuming  he  has  not,  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  him  a  general  outline  of  the  ce¬ 
remony  ;  together  with  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  it,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
group  and  foreground.  Suppose  an  emi¬ 
nence  of  about  five  or  six  feet  already 
collected,  in  a  circular  form  ;  on  the  heap 
is  a  man  raking  about,  and  a  little  child 
playing  with  a  small  brown  shaggy  mon¬ 
grel  of  a  dog,  with  a  couipnunity  of  pigs 
battening  on  the  acclivity  ;  a  youth  be¬ 
low,  with  spade  and  axe,  is  supplying 
three  women  with  stuff — if  women  they 
may  be  called,  who,  of  all  the  progeny 
of  old  Mother  Nox.  seemed  most  the 
resemblances  of  age,  misery,  and  want ; 
I  say  seemed ,  for  when  one  was  caked — 
44  one  of  three  ” — I  beheld,  as  she  raised 
her  dilapidated  Dunstable,  a  face,  where 
beams  of  pensive  beauty  struggled  through 
dusty  darkness,  and  which  mantled  to  a 
smile  at  the  sound  of  notes  whistled  to 
the  tune  of — 44  In  Dunhill-row  there  liv’d 
a  Maid  ”  —  indicating  the  approach  of 
Joe — for  it  was  his  cart : — the  dying  ca¬ 
dence  now  gave  way  to  the  gee-up  ! 
uttered  in  deep  bass,  accompanied  with  a 
smart  smack  of  the  whip,  to  urge  the 
horse  up  the  ascent.  Joe  was  a  decent 
sort  of  boy  enough  for  his  avocation,  not 
to  be  ranked  among  those  who  44  troop 
under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron  but  a 
clean,  square-built  fellow,  with  abroadish 
face  and  forehead,  blue  eyes,  nose  rather 
short,  expanded,  and  inclined  upwards, 
and  tinted  with  that  imperial  hue  that 
indicated  his  knowledge  was  not  confined 
to  dry  measure  ;  this,  with  a  mouth  a 
little  elongated,  formed  a  countenance, 
upon  the  whole,  full  of  mirth  and  good- 
humour.  This  piece  of  device  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  hat  of  the  usual  professional 
form  —a  domed  piece  of  felt,  with  a  most 
prodigious  margin  :  he  wore  a  good  stout 
flannel  jacket,  and  waistcoat ;  his  shirt 
collar  fastened  by  a  leaden  brooch,  in  the 

*  It  was  a  dispute  between  a  dustman  and  a 
sifter,  as  to  which  had  the  most  rightful  claim  to 
a  five-pound  note,  found  in  the  ashes  ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  could  he  more  impartially  de¬ 
cided  ;  for  as  their  claims,  or  rather  their  non- 
claims,  turned  out  to  he  equal — that  is,  in  point 
of  lav. — it  was  retained  by  the  presiding  magis¬ 
trate  in  trust.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  it 
appeared  that  the  sifter  had  realized  sufficient 
property  to  enable  her  lo  be  proprietress  of 
three  houses. 
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shape  of  a  heart,  deviating  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  costume.  His  continuations  were 
of  white  drill;  but,  mark  the  vanity  ! 
short  enough  to  display  a  pair  of  hoppers, 
otherwise  gaiters,  of  the  same  material ; 
these,  with  a  stout  pair  of  ancle-johns, 
completed  his  outward  man  of  an  order 
46  simply  Doric.” 

At  Joe’s  approach,  all  was  stir  and 
bustle ;  the  pigs,  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  moved  “  in  perfect  phalanx,” 
not  “to  the  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and 
soft  recorders,”  but  to  their  own  equally 
inspiring  grunt ;  varying  from  the  shrill 
treble  to  the  deep-toned  bass.  Jowler, 
too,  ran  barking  ;  but  with  less  interested 
feelings  ;  and  his  little  patron  ran  to  take 
the  whip. 

A  few  interrogatories  on  each  side,  a 
joke,  and  its  accompanying  laugh,  oc¬ 
cupy  brief  space ;  when,  suddenly,  a 
general  rush  proclaims  the  load  is  strew¬ 
ed  upon  the  ground !  a  chaotic  mass — 
“  old  hats,  old  wigs,  old  boots,  old 
shoes,  and  all  the  tribe  of  leather,”  rem¬ 
nants  of  all  things,  the  ends  and  the  be¬ 
ginnings,  horticultural  fragments  and 
broken  crockery,  the  hunter’s  bone  and 
the  beggar’s  rags,  pilfered  lace  suspected, 
and  the  stolen  jewel,  the  lost  gold,  and 
the  mislaid  spoon  :  and,  for  a  climax, 
rejoice !  gentle  reader — for  when  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  crafty  are  defeated  by  inad-> 
vertence,  or  otherwise,  with  the  weird 
sisters,  “  we  should  rejoice  !  we  should 
rejoice  !” — a  bill  for  fifteen  pounds,  drawn 
by  a  lawyer  for  expenses,  and  which  was 
taken  to  the  acceptor  by  the  dustman,  for 
which  he  received  a  considerate  remune¬ 
ration.  Complicated  as  this  mass  appears, 
it  is  all  reduced  to  the  most  perfect  order, 
and  each  portion  arranged  according  to 
the  purposes  intended  for.  Thus,  the 
vegetable  matter,  so  eagerly  seized  upon 
by  the  pigs,  contributes  to  keep  up  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  dairy-fed  pork  and  Epping  sau¬ 
sages  :  the  bones  are  laid  aside  for  the 
purposes  of  making  hartshorn  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  dominoes,  and  apple-scoops,  &c. 
The  old  boots  and  shoes,  with  the  tribe 
of  leather,  after  a  slight  examination  of 
their  utter  inefficiency,  find  their  way, 
through  divers  passages  to  the  glue-pot. 
How  fractured  bottles,  and  broken  glass 
of  every  description,  is  disposed  of,  is 
easily  seen  through—  to  the  furnace ;  and 
how  the  old  iron  is  appropriated,  is  not 
hard  to  guess.  The  old  woollen,  if  per¬ 
chance  any  should  exist  in  the  shape  of 
a  pair  of  innominables,  after  exploring 
the  pockets,  and  a  sigh  for  their  insol¬ 
vency,  are  unceremoniously  cast  aside 
along  with  the  worthless  remains  of  rags 
of  every  description,  string,  paper,  &c. 
&c.,  to  pass  through  the  operation  neces¬ 


sary  for  making  brown  paper.  What 
still  remains,  of  coals,  and  cinders  un¬ 
consumed,  the  dustman’s  perquisite,  are 
measured  first,  “  thence  hurried  back  to 
fire the  wood,  the  sifters  take.  Broken 
tiles,  bricks,  delf,  crockery,  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  substances  and  etceteras,  go  to¬ 
wards  the  formation  of  roads.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  crowning  item,  viz. 
old  wigs  !  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  so  much  were  they  in  request, 
that  the  supply  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
demand.  Yes,  in  the  days  of  Beau 
Tibbs,  every  street  had  its  corner  and 
every  corner  its  shoe-black,  and  to  every 
shoe-black  might  be  traced  an  old  wig, 
sometimes  two.  In  those  days  of  ruffles 
and  etiquette,  when  a  well-formed  leg 
was  advantageously  displayed  in  whole 
silk  stockings,  shoes,  and  buckles,  it 
was  the  custom  with  pedestrians,  when 
making  a  call,  to  have  their  shoes  wiped 
and  touched  up  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
nearest  the  place  they  were  going  to  visit : 
and  what  so  efficient  for  the  purpose  as  an 
old  wig  ?  nothing.  But,  alas  !  those 
days  are  gone  !  and  Beau  Tibbs  is  gone  ! 
and,  if  we  question  where  ?  only  Echo 
answers.  But  what  becomes  of  the  old 
wigs  ?  is  the  question  at  issue.  Alas  ! 
again,  such  is  the  degeneracy  of  modern 
days,  that,  instead  of  being  used  as  an 
appendage  to  the  toilet,  though  humble, 
I  fear  they  will  be  traced  to  the  vulgar 
bricklayer  and  plasterer,  to  be  mingled 
with  mortar,  and  “  patch  a  wall,  to  ex¬ 
pel  the  winter’s  flaw.”  Now,  I  believe, 
every  particle  is  accounted  for  ;  and  any 
little  article,  in  the  shape  of  a  bijou,  is 
the  perquisite  of  those  pickers-up  of  pn- 
considered  trifles,  the  sifters. 

Monthly  Magazine. 
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napoleon’s  divorce. 

Communication  of  his  Intention  to 
Josephine. 

I  was  on  duty  at  the  Tuilleries  from 
Monday,  November  27  ;  on  that  day,  the 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  following,  it 
was  easy  for  me  to  observe  a  great  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  features  of  the  empress,  and 
a  silent  constraint  in  Napoleon.  If  in 
the  course  of  dinneT  he  broke  the  silence, 
it  was  to  ask  me  some  brief  questions,  to 
which  he  did  not  hear  the  reply.  On 
those  days  the  dinner  did  not  last  for 
more  than  ten  minutes.  The  storm  burst 
on  Thursday  the  30th. 
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Their  majesties  went  to  table.  Jose*- 
phine  wore  a  large  white  hat,  tied  under 
her  chin,  and  which  concealed  part  of  her 
face.  1  thought,  however,  that  1  per¬ 
ceived  she  had  been  weeping,  and  that 
she  then  restrained  her  tears  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  ishe  appeared  to  me  the  image  of 
grief  and  of  despair.  The  most  profound 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  dinner ; 
and  they  only  touched  the  dishes  which 
were  presented  to  them  out  of  mere  form. 
The  only  words  uttered  were  those  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  by  Napoleon  :  u  What 
o'clock  is  it  ?”  In  pronouncing  them, 
he  rose  from  table.  Josephine  followed 
slowly.  Coffee  was  served,  and  Napoleon 
took  himself  the  cup  which  was  held  by 
the  page  on  duty,  and  gave  the  sign  that 
he  wished  to  be  alone.  I  immediately 
retired,  but  restless,  and  a  prey  to  my  sad 
thoughts,  I  sat  down  in  the  attendance- 
room,  which  was  commonly  used  tor  their 
majesties  to  dine  in,  in  an  arm-chair,  on 
the  side  of  which  was  the  door  to  the 
emperor’s  room.  I  was  mechanically 
watching  the  servants  who  were  clearing 
the  table,  when  on  a  sudden  I  heard  vio¬ 
lent  cries  from  the  empress  Josephine 
issue  from  the  emperor’s  chamber.  The 
usher  of  the  chamber,  thinking  she  was 
taken  ill,  was  on  the  point  of  opening  the 
door,  when  I  prevented  him,  observing, 
that  the  emperor  would  call  for  assistance 
if  he  thought  it  necessary.  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  close  to  the  door,  when  the  emperor 
himself  opened  it,  and  perceiving  me, 
said  quickly  u  Come  in,  Bausset,  and 
shut  the  door.”  I  entered  the  chamber, 
and  saw  the  empress  Josephine  stretched 
on  the  carpet,  uttering  piercing  cries  and 
complaints.  “  No,  I  will  never  survive 
it,”  said  she.  Napoleon  said  to  me, 
“  Are  you  sufficiently  strong  to  raise 
Josephine,  and  to  carry  her  to  her  apart¬ 
ments  by  the  private  staircase,  in  order 
that  she  may  receive  the  care  and  assist¬ 
ance  which  she  requires  ?”  I  obeyed, 
and  raised  the  princess,  who,  I  thought, 
was  seized  with  a  nervous  affection.  With 
the  aid  of  Napoleon,  I  raised  her  into  my 
arms,  and  he  himself  taking  a  light  from 
the  table,  opened  the  door,  which,  by  an 
obscure  passage,  led  to  the  little  staircase 
pf  which  he  had  spoken.  When  we 
reached  the  first  step  of  the  staircase,  I 
observed  to  Napoleon,  that  it  was  too  nar¬ 
row  for  it  to  be  possible  for  me  to  descend 
without  the  danger  of  falling.  He  forth¬ 
with  called  the  keeper  of  the  portfolio, 
who  day  and  night  was  in  attendance  at 
one  of  the  doors  of  his  closet,  the  entrance 
to  which  was  on  the  landing-place  of  this 
little  staircase.  Napoleon  gave  him  the 
light,  of  which  we  had  little  need,  for  the 
passages  had  become  light.  He  com¬ 


manded  the  keeper  to  go  on  before,  and 
took  himself  the  legs  of  Josephine  in 
order  to  assist  me  in  descending  with  less 
difficulty.  At  one  moment,  however,  I 
was  embarrassed  by  my  sword,  and  I 
thought  we  must  have  fallen,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  we  descended  without  any  acci¬ 
dent,  and  deposited  the  precious  burden 
on  an  ottoman  in  the  sleeping-chamber. 
Napoleon  immediately  pulled  the  little 
bell,  and  summoned  the  empress’s  women. 
When  I  raised  the  empress  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  she  ceased  to  moan,  and  I  thought 
that  she  had  fainted ;  but  at  the  time  I 
was  embarrassed  by  my  sword  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  staircase,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  I  was  obliged  to 
hold  her  firmly  to  prevent  a  fall  which 
would  have  been  dreadful  to  the  actors  in 
this  melancholy  scene.  I  held  the  em¬ 
press  in  my  arms,  which  encircled  her 
waist,  her  back  rested  against  my  chest, 
and  her  hand  leaned  upon  my  right  shoul¬ 
der.  When  she  felt  the  efforts  which  I 
made  to  prevent  falling,  she  said  to  me 
in  a  very  low  rone,  “  You  press  me  too 
hard.”  I  then  saw  that  I  had  nothing 
to  fear  for  her  health,  and  that  she  had 
not  for  an  instant  lost  her  senses.  During 
the  whole  of  this  scene  I  was  wholly  oc¬ 
cupied  with  Josephine,  whose  situation 
afflicted  me  ;  I  had  not  power  to  observe 
Napoleon  ;  but  when  the  empress’s  wo¬ 
men  had  come,  he  retired  into  a  little 
room  which  preceded  the  sleeping- cham¬ 
ber,  and  I  followed  him.  His  agitation,  his 
inquietude  were  extreme.  In  the  distress 
which  he  felt  he  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  every  thing  that  had 
happened,  and  said  to  me  these  words 
“  The  interest  of  France  and  of  my  dy¬ 
nasty  does  violence  to  my  heart — the 
divorce  has  become  a  rigorous  duty  to 
me — I  am  the  more  afflicted  by  what  has 
happened  to  Josephine,  because  three  days 
ago  she  must  have  learned  it  from  Hor- 
tensia  —  the  unhappy  obligation  which 
condemns  me  to  separate  myself  from  her 
— I  deplore  it  with  all  my  heart,  but  I 
thought  she  possessed  more  strength  of 
character,  and  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
bursts  of  her  grief.”  In  fact,  the  emotion 
which  oppressed  him,  compelled  him  to 
make  a  long  pause  between  each  phrase 
he  uttered,  in  order  to  breathe.  His 
words  came  from  him  with  labour  and 
without  connexion;  his  voice  was  tremu¬ 
lous  and  oppressed,  and  tears  moistened 
his  eyes.  It  really  seemed  as  if  he  were 
beside  himself  to  give  so  many  details  to 
me,  who  was  so  far  removed  from  his 
councils  and  his  confidence.  The  whole 
of  this  transaction  did  not  occupy  more 
than  seven  or  eight  minutes.  Napoleon 
immediately  went  to  seek  for  Corvisart, 
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queejiHortensia,€ambacere3,  and  Fouche ; 
and  before  he  returned  to  his  apartment, 
he  assured  himself  of  the  condition  of 
Josephine,  whom  he  found  more  calm 
and  more  resigned.  I  followed  him,,  and 
after  having  recovered  my  hat,  which  I 
had  thrown  on  the  carpet  that  my  motions 
might  be  more  free,  I  retired  to  the  at¬ 
tendance-chamber.  To  avoid  all  kinds 
of  commentaries,  I  said  before  the  pages 
and  the  ushers  that  the  empress  had  been 
seized  with  a  violent  affection  of  the  nerves. 
— Private  Anecdotes  of  Foreign  Courts. 


3Tt)C  ©atbever. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men  s  stuff.” —  Wotton. 

STORY  OF  CINDERELLA. 

The  origin  of  this  nursery  tale  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  curious.  About  the  year  1730,  a 
French  actor  of  equal  talent  and  wealth, 
named  Thevenard,  in  passing  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  observed  upon  a 
cobbler’s  stall,  the  .shoe  of  a  female, 
which  struck  him  by  the  remarkable 
smallness  of  its  size.  After  admiring  it 
for  some  time,  he  returned  to  his  house  ; 
but  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  shoe 
with  such  intensity,  that  he  reappeared 
at  the  stall  the  next  day  ;  but  the  cobbler 
could  give  him  no  other  clue  to  the  owner, 
than  that  it  had  been  left  in  his  absence, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired.  Day 
after  day  did  Thevenard  return  to  his 
post  to  watch  the  re-integration  of  the 
slipper,  which  proceeded  slowly  ;  nor  did 
the  proprietor  appear  to  claim  it.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  completed  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age,  so  extravagant  became  his 
passion  for  the  unknown  fair  one,  that  he 
became  (were  it  possible  for  a  Frenchman 
of  that  day  to  be  so)  melancholy  and  mi¬ 
serable.  His  pain  was,  however,  some¬ 
what  appeased  by  the  avatar  of  the  little 
foot  itself,  appertaining  to  a  pretty  and 
youthful  girl  in  the  very  humblest  class 
of  life.  All  distinctions  were  levelled  at 
once  by  love:  the  actor  sought  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  female,  procured  their  con¬ 
sent  to  the  match,  and  actually  made  her 
his  wife. 


DIVINE  WORSHIP. 

When  Archbishop  Fenelon  was  Al¬ 
moner  to  Louis  XIV.  his  majesty  was 
astonished  one  Sunday  to  find,  instead  of 
the  usual  crowded  congrcgration,  only 
himself  and  his  attendants,  the  priest, 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  chapel. 
“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?”  said 
the  king ;  the  prelate  answered,  u  I 
caused  it  to  be  given  out,  that  your  ma¬ 
jesty  did  not  attend  chapel  to-day,  in 


order  that  you  might  see,  who  came  here 
to  worship  God,  and  who  to  hatter  the 
king.” 


RUSTIC  WIT. 

A  POOR  man  having  disposed  of  the 
letters  of  his  name,  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  upon  his  tax-cart,  was  summoned 
for  the  offence,  and  for  turning  the  act  of 
parliament  into  ridicule,  by  having  the 
following  letters  on  his  tax-cart: — 

A  MOST 
ODD  ACT 
ON  A  TAX 
CART. 

The  poor  fellow  observed  he  was  no 
scholar,  but  his  name  was  Amos  Todd, 
he  lived  at  Acton,  and  he  understood  he 
was  obliged  to  paint  the  letters,  “  A 
Tax-Cart.” 


PROMISES. 

A  young  fellow  of  the  Surface  school 
was  one  day  heard  to  boast  that  from  his 
continually  breaking  his  promises  made 
to  his  creditors,  they  must  imagine  him 
to  have  been  brought  up  in  a  court : — 
“  Yes,”  replied  a  byestander,  the  In¬ 
solvent’s  Court.”  Philo. 
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SPIRIT  OF  “  THE  ANNUALS”  FOR  1828. 


Cur  readers  have  annually  anticipated 
a  high  treat  from  this  splendid  intellec¬ 
tual  banquet,  served  up  by  some  of  the 
master *  spirits  of  the  age.  We  doubt 
whether  the  comparison  is  refined  enough 
for  the  fair  authoresses  ;  but  our  fancy 
has  led  us  to  class  their  contributions  to 
the  present  feast  as  follow 

Hock — Champagne ,  (  Still  and 
Sparkling.) 

L.  E.  L. 

Hood. 

Buce/las. 

M  iss  Milford. 

Bernard  Barton. 

Lacrymce  Christ 
Mrs.  Ilemans. 

•  We  hope  this  epithet  will  not  be  considered 
unpallant — for,  to  sny  the  truth,  the  ladies  have 
contributed  the  best  poetical  portion  of  the 
feast.  This  display  of  female  talent  has  increased 
in  brilliancy  year  after  year:  aud  the  Lords 
should  look  to  ft. 

Vol.  s:. 


Watts 

Delta. 

Port. 

Coleridge. 

Southey. 

Claret. 

Montgomery, 

with  a  due  proportion  of  vin  ordinaire. 
This  comparison  may  be  pleasant  enough 
as  after-dinner  chat,  but  we  fear  our 
readers  will  think  it  like  cooks  circulating 
the  Bills  of  Fare  on  the  morning  of  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day  ;  and  lest  we  should  incur 
their  displeasure,  we  shall  proceed  with 
our  select  course :  but  we  are  mere  dis¬ 
posers. 


&f)e  JUtevarp  Soubemr. 

In  literary  talent,  as  well  as  in  graphic 
beauty,  this  elegant  volume  stands  first ; 
and  from  it  we  have  selected  the  subject 
of  the  above  engraving,  accompanied  by 
the  following 
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ANCIENT  SONG  OF  VICTORY. 

BT  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Fill  high  the  bowl,  with  Samian  wine, 

Our  virgius  dance  beneath  the  shade. 

Byron. 

Io !  they  come,  they  come  ! 

Garlands  for  every  shrine  ! 

Strike  lyres  to  greet  them  home 
Bring  roses,  pour  ye  wine  ! 

Swell,  swell  the  Dorian  flute 
Thro'  the  blue,  triumphal  sky 

Let  the  Cittern’s  tone  salute 
The  Sons  of  Victory  ! 

With  the  offering  of  bright  blood, 

They  have  ransomed  earth  and  tomb. 

Vineyard,  and  field,  and  flood  ; — 

Io !  they  come,  they  come  ! 

Sing  it  where  olives  wave. 

And  by  the  glittering  seh, 

And  o'er  each  hero’s  grave, — 

Sing,  sing,  the  land  is  free  ! 

Mark  ye  the  flashing  oars, 

And  the  spears  that  light  the  deep  ! 

How  the  festal  sunshine  pours 
Where  the  lords  of  battle  sweep ! 

Each  hath  brought  back  his  shield,— 

Maid,  greet  thy  lover  home  ! 

Mother,  from  that  proud  field, 

Io !  thy  son  is  come  ! 

Who  murmured  of  the  dead  ? 

Hush,  boding  voice  !  we  know 

That  many  a  shining  head 
Lies  in  its  glory  low. 

Breathe  not  those  names  to-dav  ! 

They  shall  have  their  praise  ere  long. 

And  a  power  all  hearts  to  sw  ay 
In  ever-burning  song. 

But  now  shed  flowers,  pour  wine, 

To  hail  the  conquerors  home  ! 

Bring  wrreaths  for  every  shrine — 

Io  !  they  come,  they  come !  - 

The  original  engraving  is  by  Edward 
Goodall,  from  a  painting  by  William 
Linton,  Esq.  It  is  altogether  a  rich  and 
glorious  composition,  at  this  moment  too, 
glowing  with  more  than  pictorial  interest ; 
and  the  carmen  triumphale  of  the  poetess 
is  a  worthy  accompaniment.  Among  the 
other  engravings  the  frontispiece  and  op¬ 
posite  page  of  this  work  are  extremely 
rich  and  beautiful :  Psyche  borne  by  the 
Zephyrs  to  the  Island  of  Pleasure,  is  full 
of  languishing  beauty  ;  Medora ,  painted 
by  Pickersgill  and  engraved  by  Rolls,  is 
a  delightfully  placid  moonlight  scene ;  the 
Declaration ,  easy  and  graceful :  there 
are,  however,  in  our  opinion,  two  decided 
failures  in  the  volume,  which,  for  the 
credit  of  the  artists,  had  better  been 
omitted.  Our  present  notices  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  department  must  be  confined  to  the 
following  selection : 

THE  CITY  OF  THE  DEMONS. 

By  William  Maginn ,  Esq. 

In  days  of  yore,  there  lived  in  the 
flourishing  city  of  Cairo,  a  Hebrew  Rabbi, 
by  name  Jochonan,  who  was  the  most 
learned  of  his  nation.  His  fame  went 
over  the  East,  and  the  most  distant  peo¬ 
ple  sent  their  young  men  to  imbibe  wis¬ 
dom  from  his  lips.  He  was  deeply  skilled 
in  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  his 


word  on  a  disputed  point  was  decisive. 
He  was  pious,  just,  temperate,  and  strict; 
but  he  had  one  vice — a  love  of  gold  had 
seized  upon  his  heart,  and  he  opened  not 
his  hand  to  the  poor.  Yet  he  was  wealthy 
above  most,  his  wisdom  being  to  him  the 
source  of  riches.  The  Hebrews  of  the 
city  were  grieved  at  this  blemish  on  the 
wisest  of  their  people;  but  though  the 
elders  of  the  tribes  continued  to  reverence 
him  for  his  fame,  the  women  and  children 
of  Cairo  called  him  by  no  other  name  than 
that  of  Rabbi  Jochonan  the  miser. 

None  knew,  so  well  as  he,  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  necessary  for  initiation  into  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Moses ;  and,  consequently,  the 
exercise  of  those  solemn  offices  was  to 
him  another  source  of  gain.  One  day,  as 
he  walked  in  the  fields  about  Cairo,  con¬ 
versing  with  a  youth  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  law,  it  so  happened,  that  the  angel 
of  death  smote  the  young  man  suddenly, 
and  he  fell  dead  before  the  feet  of  the 
Rabbi,  even  while  he  was  yet  speaking. 
When  the  Rabbi  found  that  the  youth 
was  dead,  he  rent  his  garments,  and  glo¬ 
rified  the  Lord.  But  his  heart  was  touched, 
and  the  thoughts  of  death  troubled  him  in 
the  visions  of  the  night.  He  felt  uneasy 
when  he  reflected  on  his  hardness  to  the 
poor,  and  he  said,  44  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord  !  The  first  good  thing  that  I 
am  ask^d  to  do  in  that  holy  name,  will  I 
perform.”— But  he  sighed,  for  he  feared 
that  some  one  might  ask  of  him  a  portion 
of  his  gold. 

While  yet  he  thought  upon  these 
things,  there  came  a  loud  cry  at  his  gate. 

44  Awake,  thou  sleeper !”  said  the 
voice  ;  44  Awake  !  A  child  is  in  danger 
of  death,  and  the  mother  hath  sent  me  for 
thee  that  thou  may’st  do  thine  office.” 

44  The  night  is  dark  and  gloomy,”  said 
the  Rabbi,  coming  to  his  casement,  “and 
mine  age  is  great ;  are  there  not  younger 
men  than  I  in  Cairo  ?” 

“  For  thee  only,  Rabbi  Jochonan, 
whom  some  call  the  wise,  but  whom 
others  call  Rabbi  Jochonan  the  miser, 
was  I  sent.  Here  is  gold,”  said  he,  tak¬ 
ing  out  a  purse  of  sequins — “  I  want  not 
thy  labour  for  nothing.  I  adjure  thee  to 
come,  in  the  name  of  the  living  God.” 

So  the  Rabbi  thought  upon  the  vow  he 
had  just  made,  and  he  groaned  in  spirit, 
for  the  purse  sounded  heavy. 

“  As  thou  hast  adjured  me  by  that 
name,  I  go  with  thee,”  said  he  to  the 
man,  44  but  I  hope  the  distance  is  not  far. 
Put  up  thy  gold.” 

44  The  place  is  at  hand,”  said  the 
stranger,  who  was  a  gallant  youth,  in 
magnificent  attire.  44  Be  speedy,  for  time 
presses.” 

Jochonan  arose,  dressed  himself,  and 
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accompanied  the  stranger,  after  having 
carefully  locked  up  all  the  doors  of  his 
house,  and  deposited  his  keys  in  a  secret 
place — at  which  the  stranger  smiled. 

44  I  never  remember,”  said  the  Rabbi, 
M  so  dark  a  night.  Be  thou  to  me  as  a 
guide,  for  I  can  hardly  see  the  way.” 

44  I  know  it  well,”  replied  the  stranger 
with  a  sigh,  44  it  is  a  way  much  fre¬ 
quented,  and  travelled  hourly  by  many  ; 
lean  upon  mine  arm  and  fear  not.” 

They  journeyed  on  ;  and  though  the 
darkness  was  great,  yet  the  Habbi  could 
see,  when  it  occasionally  brightened,  that 
he  was  in  a  place  strange  to  him.  44  I 
thought,”  said  he,  44 1  knew  all  the  coun¬ 
try  for  leagues  about  Cairo,  yet  I  know 
not  where  I  am.  I  hope,  young  man,” 
said  he  to  his  companion,  44  that  thou  hast 
not  missed  the  way  ;”  and  his  heart  mis¬ 
gave  him. 

“  Fear  not,”  returned  the  stranger. 
44  Your  journey  is  even  now  done,”  and, 
as  he  spoke,  the  feet  of  the  Rabbi  slipped 
from  under  him,  and  he  rolled  down  a 
great  height.  When  he  recovered,  he 
found  that  his  companion  had  fallen  also, 
and  stood  by  his  side. 

44  Nay,  young  man,”  said  the  Rabbi, 
44  if  thus  thou  sportest  with  the  grey  hairs 
of  age,  thy  days  are  numbered.  Wo  un¬ 
to  him  who  insults  the  hoary  head  !” 

The  stranger  made  an  excuse,  and  they 
journeyed  on  some  little  further  in  si¬ 
lence.  The  darkness  grew  less,  and  the 
astonished  Rabbi,  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
found  that  they  had  come  to  the  gates  of 
a  city  which  he  had  never  before  seen. 
Yet  he  knew  all  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  he  had  walked  but  half  an 
hour  from  his  dwelling  in  Cairo.  So 
he  knew  not  what  to  think,  but  followed 
the  man  with  trembling. 

They  soon  entered  the  gates  of  the  city, 
which  was  lighted  up  as  if  there  were  a 
festival  in  every  house.  The  streets  were 
full  of  revellers,  and  nothing  but  a  sound 
of  joy  could  be  heard.  But  when  Jocho- 
nan  looked  upon  their  faces — they  were 
the  faces  of  men  pained  within  ;  and  he 
saw,  by  the  marks  they  bore,  that  they 
were  Mazikin.*  He  was  terrified  in  his 
soul ;  and,  by  the  light  of  the  torches,  he 
looked  also  upon  the  face  of  his  com¬ 
panion,  and,  behold!  he  saw  upon  him 
too,  the  mark  that  shewed  him  to  be  a 
Demon.  The  Rabbi  feared  excessively — 
almost  to  fainting ;  but  he  thought  it 
better  to  be  silent ;  and  sadly  he  followed 
his  guide,  who  brought  him  to  a  splendid 
house,  in  the  most  magnificent  quarter  of 
the  city. 

44  Enter  here,”  said  the  Demon  to 
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Jochonan,  44  for  this  house  is  mine.  Tire 
lady  and  the  child  are  in  the  upper 
chamber;  and,  accordingly,  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  Rabbi  ascended  the  stair  to  find 
them. 

The  lady,  whose  dazzling  beauty  was 
shrouded  by  melancholy  beyond  hope, 
lay  in  bed  ;  the  child,  in  rich  raiment, 
slumbered  on  the  lap  of  the  nurse,  by  her 
side. 

44  I  have  brought  to  thee,  light  of  my 
eyes  !”  said  the  Demon,  44  Rebecca,  be¬ 
loved  of  my  soul  !  1  have  brought  thee 
Rabbi  Jochonan  the  wise,  for  whom  thou 
didst  desire.  Let  him,  then,  speedily  be¬ 
gin  his  office  ;  I  shall  fetch  all  things  ne¬ 
cessary,  for  he  is  in  haste  to  depart.” 

He  smiled  bitterly  as  be  said  these 
words,  looking  at  the  Rabbi ;  and  left  the 
room,  followed  by  the  nurse. 

When  Jochonan  and  the  lady  were 
alone,  she  turned  in  the  bed  towards  him, 
and  said  : — 

44  Unhappy  man  that  thou  art  !  knowest 
thou  where  thou  hast  been  brought  ?” 

44  I  do,”  said  he,  with  a  heavy  groan  ; 
I  know  that  I  am  in  a  city  of  the  Mazi- 
kin.” 

44  Know,  then,  further,”  said  she,  and 
the  tears  gushed  from  eyes  brighter  than 
the  diamond,  44  know  then,  further,  that 
no  one  is  ever  brought  here,  unless  he 
hath  sinned  before  the  Lord.  What  my 
sin  hath  been  imports  not  to  thee — and  I 
■seek  not  to  know  thine.  But  here  thou 
remainest  for  ever — lost,  even  as  I  am 
lost.”  And  she  wept  again. 

The  Rabbi  dashed  his  turban  on  the 
ground,  and  tearing  his  hair,  exclaimed, 
44  Wo  is  me  !  Who  art  thou,  woman  ! 
that  speakest  to  me  thus  ?” 

44  I  am  a  Hebrew  woman,”  said  she, 
44  the  daughter  of  a  Doctor  of  the  Laws 
in  the  city  of  Bagdad  ;  and  being  brought 
hither,  it  matters  not  how,  l  am  mairied 
to  a  prince  among  the  Mazikin,  even  him 
who  was  sent  for  thee.  And  that  child, 
whom  thou  sawest,  is  our  first-born,  and  I 
could  not  bear  the  thought  that  the  soul 
of  our  innocent  babe  should  perish.  I 
therefore  besought  my  husband  to  try  to 
bring  hither  a  priest,  that  the  law  of  Mo¬ 
ses  (blessed  be  his  memory  !)  should  be 
done  ;  and  thy  fame,  which  has  spread  to 
Bagdad,  and  lands  further  towards  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  made  me  think  of  thee. 
Now  my  husband,  though  great  among 
the  Mazikin,  is  more  just  than  the  other 
Demons ;  and  he  loves  me,  whom  he 
hath  ruined,  with  a  love  of  despair.  So  he 
said,  that  the  name  of  Jochonan  the  wise 
was  familiar  unto  him,  and  that  he  knew 
thou  wouldst  not  be  able  to  refuse.  What 
thou  hast  done,  to  give  him  power  over 
thee,  is  known  to  thyself.’ 
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u  I  swear,  before  Heaven  !”  said  the 
Rabbi,  u  that  I  have  ever  diligently  kept 
the  law,  and  walked  stedfastly  according 

the  traditions  of  our  fathers,  from  the 
day  of  my  youth  upward.  I  have  wronged 
no  man  in  word  or  deed,  and  I  have  daily 
worshipped  the  Lord  ;  minutely  perform¬ 
ing  all  the  ceremonies  thereto  need¬ 
ful.” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  lady,  “  all  this  thou 
mightest  have  done,  and  more,  and  yet  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Demons.  But  time 
passes,  for  I  hear  the  foot  of  my  husband 
mounting  the  stair.  There  is  one  chance 
of  thine  escape.” 

“  W hat  is  that  ?  O  lady  of  beauty  ?” 
said  the  agonized  Rabbi. 

“  Eat  not,  drink  not,  nor  take  fee  or 
reward  while  here  ;  and  as  long  as  thou 
canst  do  thus,  the  Mazikin  have  no  power 
over  thee,  dead  or  alive.  Have  courage, 
and  persevere.” 

As  she  ceased  from  speaking,  her  hus¬ 
band  entered  the  room,  followed  by  the 
nurse,  who  bore  all  things  requisite  for 
the  ministration  of  the  Rabbi.  With  a 
heavy  heart  he  performed  his  duty,  and 
the  child  was  numbered  among  the  faith¬ 
ful.  But  when,  as  usual,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  ceremony,  the  wine  was  handed 
round  to  be  tasted  by  the  child,  the  mo¬ 
ther,  and  the  Rabbi,  he  refused  it  when 
it  came  to  him,  saying 

u  Spare  me,  my  lord,  for  I  have  made 
a  vow  that  I  fast  this  day ;  and  I  will 
not  eat,  neither  will  I  drink.” 

“  Be  it  as  thou  pleasest,”  said  the 
Demon,  “  I  will  not  that  thou  shouldst 
break  thy  vow  ;”  and  he  laughed  aloud. 

So  the  poor  Rabbi  was  taken  into  a 
chamber,  looking  into  a  garden,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  and  the 
day  weeping,  and  praying  to  the  Lord 
that  he  would  deliver  him  from  the  city 
of  Demons.  But  when  the  twelfth  hour 
came,  and  the  sun  was  set,  the  Prince  of 
the  Mazikin  came  again  unto  him,  and 
said  : — 

“  Eat  now,  I  pray  thee,  for  the  day  of 
thy  vow  is  past  ;”  and  he  set  meat  before 
him. 

“  Pardon  again  thy  servant,  my  lord,” 
said  Jochonan,  “  in  this  thing.  I  have 
another  vow  for  this  day  also.  I  pray 
thee  be  not  angry  with  thy  servant.” 

“  I  am  not  angry,”  said  the  Demon, 
“  be  it  as  thou  pleasest ;  I  respect  thy 
vow  .”  and  he  laughed  louder  than  be¬ 
fore. 

So  the  Rabbi  sat  another  day  in  his 
chamber  by  the  garden,  weeping  and 
praying.  And  when  the  sun  had  gone 
behind  the  hills,  the  Prince  of  the  Mazi¬ 
kin  again  stood  before  him,  and  said  : — - 
Eat  now,  for  thou  must  be  an  hun¬ 


gered.  It  was  a  sore  vow  of  thine  ;** 
and  he  offered  him  daintier  meats. 

And  Jochonan  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
eat,  but  he  prayed  inwardly  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  temptation  passed,  and  he  an¬ 
swered  : — 

“  Excuse  thy  servant  yet  a  third  time, 
my  lord,  that  1  eat  not.  I  have  jenewed 
my  vow. 

“  Be  it  so,  then,”  said  the  other ; 
“  arise,  and  follow  me.” 

The  Demon  took  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  led  the  Rabbi  through  winding  pas¬ 
sages  of  his  palace,  to  the  door  of  a  lofty 
chamber,  which  he  opened  with  a  key 
that  he  took  from  a  niche  in  the  wall. 
On  entering  the  room,  Jochonan  saw  that 
it  was  of  solid  silver — floor,  ceiling,  walls, 
even  to  the  threshold  and  the  door-posts. 
And  the  curiously  carved  roof,  and  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  ceiling,  shone,  in  the  torch¬ 
light,  as  if  they  were  the  fanciful  work  of 
frost  In  the  midst  were  heaps  of  silver 
money,  piled  up  in  immense  urns  of  the 
same  metal,  even  over  the  brim. 

“  Thou  hast  done  me  a  serviceable 
act,  Rabbi,”  said  the  Demon — “  take  of 
these  what  thou  pleasest;  ay,  were  it 
the  whole.” 

“  I  cannot,  my  lord,”  said  Jochonan. 
“  I  was  adjured  by  thee  to  come  hither 
in  the  name  of  God  ;  and  in  that  name  I 
came,  not  for  fee  or  for  reward.” 

“  Follow  me,”  said  the  prince  of  the 
Mazikin;  and  Jochonan  did  so,  into  an 
inner  chamber. 

It  was  of  gold,  as  the  other  was  of  sil¬ 
ver.  Its  golden  roof  was  supported  by 
pillars  and  pilasters  of  gold,  resting  upon 
a  golden  floor.  The  treasures  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth  would  not  purchase  one  of 
the  four-and- twenty  vessels  of  golden 
coins,  which  were  disposed  in  six  rows 
along  the  room.  No  wonder  !  for  they 
were  filled  by  the  constant  labours  of  the 
Demons  of  the  mine.  The  heart  of  Jo¬ 
chonan  was  moved  by  avarice,  when  he 
saw  them  shining  in  yellow  light,  like  the 
autumnal  sun,  as  they  reflected  the  beams 
of  the  torch.  But  God  enabled  him  to 
persevere. 

“  These  are  vhine,”  said  the  Demon  ; 
u  one  of  the  vessels  which  thou  beholdest 
would  make  thee  richest  of  the  sons  of 
men — and  I  give  thee  them  all.” 

But  Jochonan  refused  again  ;  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Mazikin  opened  the  door  of 
a  third  chamber,  which  was  called  the 
Hall  of  Diamonds.  When  the  Rabbi  en¬ 
tered,  he  screamed  aloud,  and  put  his 
hands  over  his  eyes  ;  for  the  lustre  of  the 
jewels  dazzled  him,  as  if  he  had  looked 
upon  the  noon-day  sun.  In  vases  of  agate 
were  heaped  diamonds  beyond  enumera¬ 
tion,  the  smallest  of  which  was  larger 
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than  a  pigeon's  egg.  On  alabaster  tables 
lay  amethysts,  topazes,  rubies,  beryls,  and 
all  other  precious  stones,  wrought  by  the 
hands  of  skilful  artists,  beyond  power  of 
computation.  The  room  was  lighted  by 
a  carbuncle,  which,  from  the  end  of  the 
hall,  poured  its  ever-living  light,  brighter 
than  the  rays  of  noontide,  but  cooler  than 
the  gentle  radiance  of  the  dewy  moon. 
This  was  a  sore  trial  on  the  Rabbi ;  but 
he  was  strengthened  from  above,  and  he 
refused  again. 

44  Thou  knowest  me  then,  I  perceive, 
O  Jochonan,  son  of  Ben-David,”  said 
the  Prince  of  the  Mazikin  ;  44  I  am  a 
Demon  who  would  tempt  thee  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  As  thou  hast  withstood  so  far,  I 
tempt  thee  no  more.  Thou  hast  done  a 
service  which,  though  I  value  it  not,  is 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  her  whose  love 
is  dearer  to  me  than  the  light  of  life.  Sad 
has  been  that  love  to  thee,  my  Rebecca  ! 
Why  should  I  do  that  which  would  make 
thy  cureless  grief  more  grievous  ?  You 
have  yet  another  chamber  to  see,”  said 
he  to  Jochonan,  who  had  closed  his  eyes, 
and  was  praying  fervently  to  the  Lord, 
beating  his  breast. 

Far  different  from  the  other  chambers, 
the  one  into  which  the  Rabbi  was  next 
introduced,  was  a  mean  and  paltry  apart¬ 
ment,  without  furniture.  On  its  filthy 
walls  hung  innumerable  bunches  of  rusty 
keys,  of  all  sizes,  disposed  without  order. 
Among  them,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Jochonan,  hung  the  keys  of  his  own 
house,  those  which  he  had  put  to  hide 
when  he  came  on  this  miserable  journey, 
and  he  gazed  upon  them  intently. 

“  What  dost  thou  see,”  said  the  De¬ 
mon,  44  that  makes  thee  look  so  eagerly  ? 
Can  he  who  has  refused  silver,  and  gold, 
and  diamonds,  be  moved  by  a  paltry  bunch 
of  rusty  iron  ?” 

44  They  are  mine  own,  my  lord,”  said 
the  Rabbi,  44  them  will  I  take,  if  they  be 
offered  me.” 

44  Take  them,  then,”  said  the  Demon, 
putting  them  into  his  hand  ; — 44  thou 
may’st  depart.  But,  Rabbi,  open  not  thy 
house  only,  when  thou  returnest  to  Cairo, 
but  thy  heart  also.  That  thou  didst  not 
open  it  before,  was  that  which  gave  me 
power  over  thee.  It  was  well  that  thou 
didst  one  act  of  charity  in  coming  with 
me  without  reward,  for  it  has  been  thy 
Ealvation.  Be  no  more  Rabbi  Jochonan 
the  miser.” 

The  Rabbi  bowed  to  the  ground,  and 
blessed  the  Lord  for  his  escape.  44  But 
how,”  said  he,  44  am  I  to  return,  for  I 
know  not  the  way  ?” 

44  Close  thine  eyes,”  said  the  Demon. 
He  did  so,  and  in  the  space  of  a  moment, 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Prince  of  Mazikin 


ordering  him  to  open  them  again.  And, 
behold,  when  he  opened  them,  he  stood  in 
the  centre  of  his  own  chamber,  in  his 
house  at  Cairo,  with  the  keys  in  his  hand. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
and  had  offered  thanksgivings  to  God,  he 
opened  his  house,  and  his  heart  also.  He 
gave  alms  to  the  poor,  he  cheered  the 
heart  of  the  widow,  and  lightened  the 
destitution  of  the  orphan.  His  hospitable 
board  was  open  to  the  stranger,  and  his 
purse  was  at  the  service  of  all  who  needed 
to  share  it.  His  life  was  a  perpetual  act 
of  benevolence  ;  and  the  blessings  show¬ 
ered  upon  him  by  all,  were  returned 
bountifully  upon  him  by  the  hand  of 
God. 

But  people  wondered,  and  said,  44  Is 
not  this  the  man  who  was  called  Rabbi 
Jochonan  the  miser?  What  hath  made 
the  change  ?”  And  it  became  a  saying 
in  Cairo.  When  it  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  Rabbi,  he  called  his  friends  together, 
and  he  avowed  his  former  love  of  gold, 
and  the  danger  to  which  it  had  exposed 
him  ;  relating  all  which  has  been  above 
told,  in  the  hall  of  the  new  palace  that  he 
built  by  the  side  of  the  river,  on  the  left 
hand,  as  thou  goest  down  by  the  course 
of  the  great  stream.  And  wise  men,  who 
were  scribes,  wrote  it  down  from  his 
mouth,  for  the  memory  of  mankind,  that 
they  might  profit  thereby.  And  a  vene¬ 
rable  man,  with  a  beard  of  snow,  who  had 
read  it  in  these  books,  and  at  whose  feet 
I  sat,  that  I  might  learn  the  wisdom  of 
the  old  time,  told  it  to  me.  And  I  write 
it  in  the  tongue  of  England,  the  merry 
and  the  free,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
Nisan,  in  the  year,  according  to  the  lesser 
computation,  five  hundred  ninety  and 
seven,  that  thou  may’st  learn  good  there¬ 
of.  If  not,  the  fault  be  upon  thee. 


STANZAS 

Written  on  seeing  Flags  and  other  Ensigns  of 
War,  hanging  in  a  Country  Church. 

BY  ALARIC  A,  WATTS. 

Oh  .  way  amid  this  hallowed  scene. 

Should  signs  of  mortal  feud  be  found  ; 

Why  seek  with  such  vain  gauds  to  wean 
Our  thoughts  from  holier  relics  ’round  ? 

More  fitting  emblems  here  abound 
Of  glory’s  bright,  unfading  wreath  ; — 

Conquests,  witn  purer  triumphs  crowned;— 
Proud  victories  over  Sin  and  Death  1 

Of  these  how  many  records  rise 
Before  my  chastened  spirit  now ; 

Memorials,  pointing  to  the  skies. 

Of  Christian  battles  fought  below. 

What  need  of  yon  stern  things  to  shew 
That  darker  deeds  have  oft  been  done  ?— 

Is’t  not  enough  for  Man  to  know 
He  lives  but  through  the  blood  of  One  ! 

And  thou,  mild  delegate  of  God, 

Whose  words  of  balm,  and  guiding  light. 

Would  lead  us,  from  earth’s  drear  abode. 

To  worlds  with  bliss  for  ever  bright,— 
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What  have  the  spoils  of  mortal  fl?ht 
To  do  with  themes  ’tis  thine  to  teach  ? 

Faith's  saving  grace — each  sacred  rite 
Thou  know'st  to  practice  as  to  preaeh  l, 

The  blessings  of  the  contrite  heart, 

Thy  bloodless  conquests  best  proclaim; 

The  tears  from  sinners’  e'  es  (hat  start. 

Are  meetest  records  of  thy  fame. 

The  glory  that  may  grace  thy  name 
From  loftier  triumphs  sure  n  usi  spring;  — 

Tire  grateful  thoughts  thy  worth  may  cl  im. 
Trophies  like  these  can  never  bring  ! 

Then,  wherefore  on  this  sainted  spot, 

With  peace  and  love,  and  hope  imbued,— 

Some  vision  calm  of  bliss  to  blot, 

And  turn  our  thoughts  on  deeds  of  hh  od,- 

Should  signs  of  battle  fields  intrude  : — 

Man  wants  no  trophies  hpre  of  strife ; 

His  Oriflamme — Faith  unsubdued;  — 

His  Panonly —  a  spotless  life  ! 


THE  BRITISH  SAILOR’S  SONG. 

BV  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 

A  vtaT  with  bayonet  and  wiih  lance 
With  corslet,  casque  and  sword; 

Our  island  king  no  war-horse  needs, 

For  on  the  sea  lie’s  lord. 

His  throne's  the  war-ship's  lofty  deck. 

His  sceptre  is  the  mast  ; 

His  kingdom  is  the  rolling  wave, 

H  is  servant  is  the  blast. 

H  is  anchor’s  up,  fair  Freedom's  Hag 
Frond  (o  the  mast  be  nails ; 

Tyrants  and  conquerors  bow  your  heads, 

For  there  your  terror  sails. 

I  saw  fierce  Prussia’s  chargers  stand, 

Her  children’s  sharp  swords  out  — 

Proud  Austria’s  bright  spurs  streaming  red. 
Whew  rose  the  closing  shout. 

But  soon  the  steeds  rushed  mastcrless. 

By  tower  and  town  and  wood ; 

For  lordly  France  her  fiery  youth 
Poured  o’er  them  like  a  flood. 

Go,  hew  the  gold  spurs  from  your  heels. 

And  let  your  steeds  run  free ; 

Then  come  to  our  unconquered  decks. 

And  learn  to  reign  at  sea 

Behold  yon  black  and  battered  hulk 
That  slumbers  on  the  tide, 

There  is  no  sound  from  stem  to  stern. 

For  peace  has  plucked  her  pride. 

The  masts  are  down,  the  cannon  mute. 

She  shews  nor  sheet  nor  sail; 

Nor  starts  forth  with  the  seaward  breeze. 
Nor  answers  shout  nor  hail. 

Her  merry  men  with  all  their  mirth. 

Have  sought  some  other  shore  ; 

And  she  with  all  her  glory  on. 

Shall  rule  the  sea  no  more. 

So  landsmen  speak. — Lo  !  her  top-masts 
Are  quivering  in  the  sky  ; 

Her  sails  are  spread,  her  anchor’s  raised. 
There  sweeps  she  gallant  by. 

A  thousand  warriors  fill  her  decks; 

Within  her  painted  side 

The  thunder  sleeps — man’s  might  has  nought 
Can  match  or  mar  her  pride. 

In  victor  glory  goes  she  forth, 

Her  stainless  flag  flies  free. 

Kings  of  the  earth  come  and  behold 
How  Britain  reigns  on  sea 

When  on  your  necks  the  armed  foot 
Of  fierce  Napoleon  trod  ; 

And  all  was  his  save  the  wide  sea. 

Where  we  triumphant  rode  ; 

He  launched  his  terror  and  his  strength. 

Our  sea-born  pride  to  tame  ; 

They  came — they  got  the  Nelson-touch, 

And  vanished  as  they  came. 

Go,  hang  your  bridles  in  your  halls, 

A  nd  set  your  war-steeds  free  : 

The  world  has  one  unconquer’d  king. 

And  he  reigns  on  th<$  sea  ! 


Mr.  Watts,  the  editor,  besides  the 
stanzas  we  have  quoted,  has  contributed  in¬ 
deed  less  than  other  editors,  in  similar 
works,  and  much  less  than  we  could  wish, 
for  we  are  sincere  admirers  of  his  plain¬ 
tive  muse.  His  preface  should  be  read 
with  due  attention,  for  it  is  calculated  to 
set  the  public  right  on  the  fate  and  merit 
of  numberless  works. 


C!)e  ^Forget  iFTe  jCvT ot. 

The  avant-courier  of  the  u  Annuals”  is 
of  equal  literary  merit  with  its  precursors; 
but  not  quite  equal  in  its  engravings — - 
The  Sisters'  Dream ,  by  Davenport,  from 
a  drawing  by  Corbould,  is,  however,  pla¬ 
cidly  interesting ;  the  Bridal  Mortmig, 
by  Finden,  is  also  a  pleasingsscene  ;  and 
the  Seventh  Plague  of  Egypt ,  by  Re 
Keux,  from  a  design  by  Martin,  though 
in  miniature,  is  terrific  and  sublime.  In 
the  literary  department  we  especially  no¬ 
tice  the  Sun-Dial ,  a  pensive  tale,  by 
Delta,  but  too  long  for  extract ;  and  the 
Sky- Lark,  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  soar¬ 
ing  with  all  the  freshness  and  fancy  of 
that  extraordinary  genius.  The  Sword , 
a  beautiful  picture  of  martial  woe,  by 
Miss  Landon,  is  subjoined  ; — > 

'Twas  the  battle  field,  and  the  cold  pale  moon 
Look'd  down  on  the  dead  and  dying, 

And  the  wind  pass’d  o’er  with  a  dirge  and  a 
wail, 

WTiere  the  young  and  the  brave  were  lying. 

Witli  his  father’s  sword  in  his  red  right  hand, 
Ami  (he  hostile  dead  around  him, 

Lay  a  youthful  chief :  but  his  bed  was  the  ground. 
And  the  grave’s  icy  sleep  bad  bound  him. 

A  reckless  Rover,  ’mid  death  and  doom, 

Pass'd  a  soldier,  his  plunder  seeking : 

Careless  he  stept  where  friend  anil  foe 
Lay  alike  in  their  life-blood  reeking. 

Drawn  by  the  shine  of  the  warrior’s  sword, 

The  soldier  paused  beside  it: 

He  wrench’d  the  hand  with  a  giant’s  strength. 
But  the  grasp  of  the  dead  defied  it. 

He  foosed  his  hold,  and  his  English  heart 
Took  part  with  the  dead  before  him, 

And  he  honour'd  the  brave  who  d;ed  sword  in 
hand, 

As  with  soften’d  brow  he  leant  o’er  him. 

“  A  soldier’s  death  thou  hast  boldly  died, 

A  soldier’s  grave  won  by  it : 

Before  I  would  take  that  sword  from  thine  hand 
My  own  life’s  blood  should  dye  it. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  left  for  the  carrion  crow. 

Or  the  wolf  to  batten  o'er  thee  : 

Or  the  coward  insult  the  gallant  dead, 

Who  in  life  had  trembled  before  thee.* 

Then  dug  he  a  grave  in  the  crimson  earth 
Where  his  warrior  foe  was  sleeping. 

And  he  laid  him  there  in  honour  and  lest. 

With  uis  sword  in  his  own  brave  keeping 

As  a  relief,  we  quote  the  following 
characteristic  sketch  by  Miss  Mitf'ord  : — 

A  COUNTRY  APOTHECARY. 

One  of  the  most  important  personages  in 
a  small  country  town  is  the  apothecary. 
He  takes  rank  next  after  the  rector  and 
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the  attorney,  and  before  the  curate ;  and 
could  be  much  less  easily  dispensed  with 
than  either  of  those  worthies,  not  merely 
as  holding  “  fate  and  physic”  in  his  hand, 
but  as  the  general,  and  as  it  were  official, 
associate,  adviser,  comforter,  and  friend, 
of  all  ranks  and  all  ages,  of  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  sick  and  well.  I  am  no 
despiser  of  dignities ;  but  twenty  em¬ 
perors  shall  be  less  intensely  missed  in 
their  wide  dominions,  than  such  a  man 
as  my  friend  John  Hallett  in  his  own 
small  sphere. 

The  spot  which  was  favoured  with  the 
residence  of  this  excellent  person  was  the 
small  town  of  Hazelby,  in  Dorsetshire  ;  a 
pretty  little  place,  where  every  thing 
seems  at  a  stand-still.  It  was  originally 
built  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T  ;  a  long 
broad  market-place  (still  so  called,  al¬ 
though  the  market  be  gone)  serving  for 
the  perpendicular  stem,  traversed  by  a 
straight,  narrow,  horizontal  street,  to 
answer  for  the  top  line.  Not  one  addition 
has  occurred  to  interrupt  this  architec¬ 
tural  regularity,  since,  fifty  years  ago,  a 
rich  London  tradesman  built,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  horizontal  street,  a  wide-fronted 
single  house,  with  two  low  wings,  iron 
palisades  before,  and  a  fish-pond  opposite, 
which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  New 
Place,  and  is  balanced,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  street,  by  an  erection  of  nearly  the 
same  date,  a  large  square  dingy  mansion 
enclosed  within  high  walls,  inhabited  by 
three  maiden  sisters,  and  called,  probably 
by  way  of  nickname,  the  Nunnery.  New 
Place  being  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
the  Nunnery  on  the  right,  the  T  has  now 
something  of  the  air  of  the  italic  capital 
T,  turned  up  at  one  end  and  down  at  the 
other.  The  latest  improvements  are  the 
bow-window  in  the  market-place,  com¬ 
manding  the  pavement  both  ways,  which 
the  late  brewer,  Andrews,  threw  out  in 
his  snug  parlour  some  twenty  years 
back,  and  where  he  used  to  sit  smoking, 
with  the  sash  up,  in  summer  afternoons, 
enjoying  himself,  good  man ;  and  the 
great  room,  at  the  Swan,  originally  built 
by  the  speculative  publican,  Joseph  All- 
wright,  for  an  assembly-room.  That 
speculation  did  not  answer.  The  assem¬ 
bly,  in  spite  of  canvassing  and  patronage, 
and  the  active  exertions  of  all  the  young 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  dwindled 
away,  and  died  at  the  end  of  two  winters : 
then  it  became  a  club-room  for  the  hunt; 
but  the  hunt  quarrelled  with  Joseph’s 
cookery  :  then  a  market-room  for  the 
farmers ;  but  the  farmers  (it  was  in  the 
high-price  time)  quarrelled  with  Joseph’s 
wine  :  then  it  was  converted  into  the  ma¬ 
gistrate’s  room — the  bench ;  but  the  bench 
and  the  market  went  away  together,  and 


there  was  an  end  of  justicing  :  then  Jo¬ 
seph  tried  the  novel  attraction  (to  borrow 
a  theatrical  phrase)  of  a  billiard-table  ; 
but,  alas  !  that  novelty  succeeded  as  ill 
as  if  it  had  been  theatrical ;  there  were 
not  customers  enough  to  pay  the  marker : 
at  last,  it  has  merged  finally  in  that  un¬ 
conscious  receptacle  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
a  post-office  ;  although  Hazelby  has  so 
little  to  do  with  traffic  of  any  sort — even 
the  traffic  of  correspondence — that  a  saucy 
mail-coach  will  often  carry  on  its  small 
ba&,  and  as  often  forget  to  call  for  the 
London  bag  in  return. 

In  short,  Hazelby  is  an  insignificant 
place; — my  readers  will  look  for  it  in 
vain  in  the  map  of  Dorsetshire ;  —it  is 
omitted,  poor  dear  town  ! — left  out  by  the 
map-maker  with  as  little  remorse  as  a 
dropped  letter  ! — and  it  is  also  an  old- 
fashioned  place.  It  has  not  even  a  cheap 
shop  for  female  gear.  Every  thing  in  the 
one  store  which  it  boasts,  kept  by  Mar¬ 
tha  Deane,  linen-draper  and  haberdasher, 
is  dear  and  good,  as  things  ere  wont  to 
be.  You  may  actually  get  there  thread 
made  of  flax,  from  the  gouty,  uneven, 
clumsy,  shiny  fabric,  ycleped  whited- 
brown,  to  the  delicate  commodity  of 
Lisle,  used  for  darning  muslin.  I  think 
I  was  never  more  astonished,  from  the 
mere  force  of  habit,  than  when,  on  asking 
for  thread,  I  was  presented,  instead  of 
the  pretty  lattice-wound  balls,  or  snowy 
reels  of  cotton,  with  which  that  demand 
is  usually  answered,  with  a  whole  drawer¬ 
ful  of  skeins  peeping  from  their  blue  pa¬ 
pers — such  skeins  as  in  my  youth  a 
thrifty  maiden  would  draw  into  the  nicely- 
stitched  compartments  of  that  silken  re¬ 
pository,  a  housewife,  or  fold  into  a  con¬ 
geries  of  graduated  thread-papers,  “  fine 
by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.”  The 
very  literature  of  Hazelby  is  doled  out  at 
the  pastry  cook’s,  in  a  little  one-windowed 
shop  kept  by  Matthew  Wise.  Tarts 
occupy  one  end  of  the  counter,  and  reviews 
the  other ;  whilst  the  shelves  are  parcelled 
out  between  books,  and  dolls,  and  ginger¬ 
bread.  It  is  a  question,  by  which  of  his 
trades  poor  Matthew  gains  least ;  he  is 
so  shabby,  so  threadbare,  and  so  starved. 

Such  a  town  would  hardly  have  known 
what  to  do  with  a  highly  informed  and 
educated  surgeon,  such  as  one  now  gene¬ 
rally  sees  in  that  most  liberal  profession. 
My  friend,  John  Hallett,  suited  it  exactly. 
His  predecessor,  Mr.  Simon  Saunders, 
had  been  a  small,  wrinkled,  spare  old 
gentleman,  with  a  short  cough  and  a  thin 
voice,  who  always  seemed  as  if  he  needed 
an  apothecary  himself.  He  wore  gene¬ 
rally  a  full  suit  of  drab,  a  flaxen  wig  of 
the  sort  called  a  Bob  Jerom,  and  a  very 
tight  muslin  stock  ;  a  costume  which  he 
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had  adopted  in  his  younger  days  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  most  eminent  physician 
of  the  next  city,  and  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Perhaps  the  cough 
might  have  been  originally  an  imitation 
also,  ingrafted  on  the  system  by  habit.  It 
had  a  most  unsatisfactory  sound,  and 
seemed  more  like  a  trick  than  a  real  effort 
of  nature.  His  talk  was  civil,  prosy,  and 
fidgetty  :  much  addicted  to  small  scandal, 
and  that  kind  of  news  which  passes  under 
the  denomination  of  tittle-tattle,  he  was 
sure  to  tell  one  half  of  the  town  where  the 
other  drank  tea,  and  recollected  the  blanc¬ 
manges  and  jellies  on  a  supper-table,  or 
described  a  new  gown,  with  as  much  sci¬ 
ence  and  unction  as  if  he  had  been  used 
to  make  jellies  and  wear  gowns  in  his  own 
person.  Certain  professional  peculiarities 
might  have  favoured  the  supposition.  His 
mode  of  practice  was  exactly  that  popu¬ 
larly  attributed  to  old  women.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  innocent  remedies — manna, 
magnesia,  and  camphor  julep  ;  never  put 
on  a  blister  in  his  life ;  and  would  sooner, 
from  pure  complaisance,  let  a  patient  die, 
than  administer  an  unpalatable  prescrip¬ 
tion. 

So  qualified,  to  say  nothing  of  his  gifts 
in  tea-drinking,  cassino,  and  quadrille 
(whist  was  too  many  for  him),  his  popu¬ 
larity  could  not  be  questioned.  When  he 
expired,  all  Hazelby  mourned.  The  la¬ 
mentation  was  general.  The  women  of 
every  degree  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
that  great  phrase-monger,  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole)  44  cried  quarts ;”  and  the  procession 
to  the  churchyard — that  very  churchyard 
to  which  he  had  himself  attended  so  many 
of  his  patients — was  now  followed  by  all 
of  them  that  remained  alive. 

It  was  felt  that  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Simon  Saunders  would  have  many  diffi¬ 
culties  to  encounter.  My  friend,  John 
Ilallett,  44  came,  and  saw,  and  over¬ 
came.”  John  was  what  is  usually  called 
a  rough  diamond.  Imagine  a  short, 
clumsy,  stout-built  figure,  almost  as 
broad  as  it  is  long,  crowned  by  a  bullet 
head,  covered  with  shaggy  brown  hair, 
sticking  out  in  every  direction;  the  face 
round  and  solid,  with  a  complexion  origi¬ 
nally  fair,  but  dyed  one  red  by  exposure 
to  all  sorts  of  weather ;  open  good-hu¬ 
moured  eyes,  of  a  greenish  cast,  his  ad¬ 
mirers  called  them  hazel ;  a  wide  mouth, 
full  of  large  white  teeth  ;  a  cocked-up 
nose,  and  a  double  chin  ;  bearing  altoge¬ 
ther  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  print  which 
I  once  saw  hanging  up  in  an  alehouse 
parlour,  of  44  the  celebrated  divine  (to 
uee  the  identical  words  of  the  legend) 
Dr.  Martin  Luther.” 

The  condition  of  a  country  apothecary 
being  peculiarly  liable  to  the  inclemency 


of  the  season,  John’s  dress  was  generally 
such  as  might  bid  defiance  to  wind,  or 
rain,  or  sncw,  or  hail.  If  any  thing,  he 
wrapt  up  most  in  the  summer,  having 
a  theory  that  people  were  never  so  apt 
to  take  cold  as  in  hot  weather.  He  usu¬ 
ally  wore  a  bearskin  great-coat,  a  silk 
handkerchief  over  his  cravat,  top  boots 
on  those  sturdy  pillars  his  legs,  a  huge 
pair  of  overalls,  and  a  hat,  which,  from 
the  day  in  which  it  first  came  into  his 
possession  to  that  in  which  it  was  thrown 
aside,  never  knew  the  comfort  of  being 
freed  from  its  oilskin — never  was  allowed 
to  display  the  glossy  freshness  of  its  sable 
youth.  Poor  dear  hat !  how  its  vanity 
(if  hats  have  vanity)  must  have  suffered  ! 
For  certain  its  owner  had  none,  unless  a 
lurking  pride  in  his  own  bluffness  and 
bluntness  may  be  termed  such.  He 
piqued  himself  on  being  a  plain  down¬ 
right  Englishman,  and  on  a  voice  and 
address  pretty  much  like  his  apparel, 
rough,  strong,  and  warm,  fit  for  all  wea¬ 
thers.  A  heartier  person  never  lived. 

In  his  profession  he  was  eminently 
skilful,  bold,  confident,  and  successful. 
The  neighbouring  physicians  liked  to 
come  after  Mr.  Hallelt;  they  were  sure 
to  find  nothing  to  undo.  And  blunt  and 
abrupt  as  was  his  general  manner,  he  was 
kind  and  gentle  in  a  sick-room ;  only 
nervous  disorders,  the  pet  diseases  of  Mr*. 
Simon  Saunders,  he  could  not  abide.  He 
made  short  work  with  them  ;  frightened 
them  away  as  one  does  by  children  when 
they  have  the  hiccough  ;  or  if  the  malady 
were  pertinacious  and  would  not  go,  he 
fairly  turned  off  the  patient.  Once  pr 
twice,  indeed,  on  such  occasions,  the  pa¬ 
tient  got  the  start,  and  turned  him  off; 
Mrs.  Emery,  for  instance,  the  lady’s  maid 
at  New  Place,  most  delicate  and  mincing 
of  waiting-gentlewomen,  motioned  him 
from  her  presence ;  and  Miss  Deane, 
daughter  of  Martha  Deane,  haberdasher, 
whc,  after  completing  her  education  at 
a  boarding-school,  kept  a  closet  full  of 
millinery  in  a  little  den  behind  her  mam¬ 
ma’s  shop,  and  was  by  many  degrees  the 
finest  lady  in  Hazelby,  was  so  provoked 
at  being  told  by  him  that  nothing  ailed 
her,  that,  to  prove  her  weakly  condition, 
she  pushed  him  by  main  force  out  of 
doors. 

With  these  exceptions  Mr.  Hallett 
was  the  delight  of  the  whole  town,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  farm-houses  within  six  miles 
round.  He  just  suited  the  rich  yeoman¬ 
ry,  cured  their  diseases,  and  partook  of 
their  feasts  ;  was  constant  at  christenings, 
and  a  man  of  prime  importance  at  wed¬ 
dings.  A  country  merry-making  was  no¬ 
thing  without  44  the  Doctor.”  He  was 
“  the  very  prince  of  good  fellows had 
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a  touch  of  epicurism,  which,  without 
causing  any  distaste  of  his  own  homely 
fare,  made  dainties  acceptable  when  they 
fell  in  his  way ;  was  a  most  absolute 
carver;  prided  himself  upon  a  sauce  of 
his  own  invention,  for  fish  and  game — 
“  Hazelby  sauce”  he  called  it;  and  wax 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  com¬ 
pounder  of  a  bowl  of  punch  in  the 
county. 

Besides  these  rare  convivial  accom¬ 
plishments,  his  gay  and  jovial  temper 
rendered  him  the  life  of  the  table.  There 
was  no  resisting  his  droll  faces,  his  droll 
stories,  his  jokes,  his  tricks,  or  his  laugh 
—the  most  contagious  cachination  that 
ever  was  heard.  Nothing  in  the  shape 
of  fun  came  amiss  to  him.  He  would 
join  in  a  catch  or  roar  out  a  solo,  which 
might  be  heard  a  mile  off;  would  play  at 
hunt  the  slipper  or  blind  man’s  buff ; 
was  a  great  man  in  a  country  dance,  and 
upon  very  extraordinary  dccasions  would 
treat  the  company  to  a  certain  remarkable 
hornpipe,  which  put  the  walls  in  danger 
of  tumbling  about,  their  ears,  and  be¬ 
longed  to  him  as  exclusively  as  the  Ha¬ 
zelby  sauce.  It  was  a  sort  of  parody  on 
a  pas  seul  which  he  had  once  seen  at  the 
Opera-house,  in  which  his  face,  his  figure, 
his  costume,  his  rich  humour,  and  his 
strange,  awkward,  unexpected  activity, 
told  amazingly.  “  The,  force  of  frolic 
could  no  farther  go”  than  “  the  Doctor's 

hornpipe,”  It  was  the  climax  of  jollity. 

«  *  * 

In  his  shop  and  his  household  he  had 
no  need  either  of  partner  or  of  wife  :  the 
one  was  excellently  managed  by  an  old 
rheumatic  journeyman,  slow  in  speech, 
and  of  vinegar  aspect,  who  had  been  a 
pedagogue  in  his  youth,  and  now  used  to 
limp  about  with  his  Livy  in  his  pocket, 
and  growl  as  he  compounded  the  medi¬ 
cines  over  the  bad  latinity  of  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  ;  the  other  was  equally  well 
conducted  by  an  equally  ancient  house¬ 
keeper  and  a  cheiry-cheeked  niece,  the  or¬ 
phan-daughter  of  his  only  sister,  who 
kept  every  thing  within  doors  in  the 
bright  and  shining  order  in  which  he  de¬ 
lighted.  John  Hallett,  notwithstanding 
the  roughness  of  his  aspect,  was  rather 
knick-knacky  in  his  tastes  ;  a  great  pa¬ 
tron  of  small  inventions,  such  as  the  im¬ 
proved,  ne  plus  ultra  cork-screw,  and  the 
latest  patent  snuffers.  He  also  trifled 
with  horticulture,  dabbled  in  tulips, 
was  a  connoisseur  in  pinks,  and  had 
gained  a  prize  for  polyanthuses.  The 
garden  was  under  the  especial  care  of  his 
pretty  niece,  Miss  Susan,  a  grateful 
warm-hearted  girl,  who  thought  she  never 
could  do  enough  to  please  her  good  uncle, 
and  prove  her  sense  of  his  kindness.  He 


was  indeed  as  fond  of  her  as  if  he  had 
been  her  father,  and  as  kind. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  his  goodness  to  the  gentle  and 
cheerful  little  girl  who  kept  his  walks  so 
trim  and  his  parlour  so  neat,  who  always 
met  him  with  a  smile,  and  who  (last  and 
strongest  tie  to  *  generous  mind)  was 
wholly  dependent  on  him — had  no  friend 
on  earth  but  himself.  There  was  nothing 
very  uncommon  in  that.  But  John  Hal¬ 
lett  was  kind  to  every  one,  even  where  the 
sturdy  old  English  prejudices,  which  he 
cherished  as  virtues,  might  seem  most 
likely  to  counteract  his  gentler  feelings. 


u  The  Evening  Song  of  the  Tyrolese 
Peasants ,”  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  must  close 
our  extracts  from  the  present  volume  : — 

Come  to  the  Sun  set  Tree  ! 

The  dav  is  past  and  gone; 

The  woodman’s  axe  lies  free, 

And  the  reaper’s  work  is  done. 

The  twilight-star  to  Heaven, 

And  the  sun:mer-dew  to  flowers. 

And  rest  to  us  is  given 

By  the  cool  soft  evening  hours 

Sweet  is  the  hour  of  rest ! 

Pleasant  the  wind’s  low  sigh, 

And  the  gleaming  of  the  west. 

And  the  turf  whereon  we  lie. 

When  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  labour’&  task  are  o’er. 

And  kindly  voices  greet 
The  tired  one  at  his  door. 

Come  to  the  Sun-set  Tree  !  > 

The  day  is  past  and  gone; 

The  woodman’s  axe  lies  free, 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

Yes  •  tuneful  is  the  sound 

That  dwells  in  whispering  boughs  : 

Welcome  the  freshness  round, 

And  the  gale  that  fans  our  brows. 

But  rest  more  sweet  and  slill 
Than  ever  night-fall  gave, 

Our  longing  hearts  shall  fill, 

In  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

There  shall  no  tempest  blow, 

No  scorching  noon-tide  heat: 

There  shall  be  no  more  snow. 

No  weary  wandering  feet. 

And  we  lift  our  trusting  eyes, 

„  From  the  hills  our  fathers  trod. 

To  the  quiet  of  the  skies, 

To  the  sabbath  of  our  God. 

Come  to  the  Sun-set  Tree  ! 

The  day  is  past  and  gone  : 

The  woodman’s  axe  lies  free, 

And  the  reaper  s  work  is  done. 

We  have  only  room  to  particularize 
the  Boroom  Slave ,  by  Mrs.  Bowditch ; 
the  Magician's  Visiter ,  by  Neele  ;  and 
Scenes  in  the  Life  of  a  Favourite;  all 
which  possess  very  powerful  interest.  Mi. 
Hood,  too,  has  two  oddities — Death  in 
the  Kitchen ,  after  Sterne,  and  the  Logi¬ 
cians ,  accompanied  by  engravings.  In¬ 
deed,  the  literary  variety  of  the  present 
Forget  Me  Not  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
editor,  Mr.  Shoberl. 
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jptienW()ip'«  differing. 

To  begin  with  the  exterior,  which  is 
somewhat  novel  in  taste,  the  proprietors 
seem  to  have  united  the  utile  cum  dulci , 
by  substituting  for  the  usual  paper  co¬ 
vering,  an  elegantly  embossed  leather 
binding.  This  is  altogether  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  original  plan,  since  the  slight 
coverings  of  silk  or  paper  is  scarcely  safe 
out  of  the  drawing-room  or  boudoir,  and 
some  of  the  contributions  to  the  44  an¬ 
nuals”  entitle  them  to  a  higher  stand. 
The  presentation  plate  of  the  present 
Offering  is  a  chaste  and  classical  speci¬ 
men  of  a  kind  of  gold  enamel  engraving ; 
The  Sylph ,  engraved  by  Humphreys,  is 
a  pleasing  picture ;  Virginia  Water ,  from 
a  picture  by  Daniell,  is  a  delightful  seen*? 
of  rural  repose  ;  a  Sculpture  Group ,  by 
Fry  ;  a  View  of  Bombay  ;  and  the  Cap - 
tive  Slave ,  by  Finden  ;  among  the  em¬ 
bellishments,  are  entitled  to  our  com¬ 
mendatory  notice. 

The  present  editor  is  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  who,  according  to  his  preface, 
succeeded  44  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
year  to  the  duties  which  had  previously 
been  performed  by  a  gentleman  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  taste  and  ability.”  This 
may  account  for  the  imperfect  state  of 
some  of  the  engravings  ;  but  the  apology 
is  not  so  requisite  for  the  execution  of 
the  literary  portion  of  the  present  volume. 
Our  extracts  must  be  short,  for  we  have 
other  claimants  to  our  attention.  The 
Housekeepers ,  a  Shandean  extract,  is 
from  one  of  the  best  prose  contributors : — 

There  were  two  heavy,  middle-aged 
merchants ;  they  were  either  Dutch  or 
German,  I  know  not  which,  but  their 
name  was  Vanderclump.  Most  decided 
old  bachelors  they  were,  with  large, 
leathern,  hanging  cheeks,  sleepy  grey 
eyes,  and  round  shoulders.  They  were 
men  not  given  to  much  speech,  but  great 
feeders ;  and,  when  waited  upon,  would 
point  clumsily  to  what  they  wanted,  and 
make  a  sort  of  low  growl,  rather  than  be 
at  the  trouble  to  speak.  These  Messrs. 
Vanderclump  were  served  by  two  tall, 
•mooth-faced  dawdles  ;  I  never  could  dis¬ 
cover  which  held  the  superior  station  in 
the  menage.  Each  has  been  seen  trotting 
home  from  market  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm  ;  each  might  be  observed  to  shake  a 
duster  out  of  the  upper  windows;  each 
would,  occasionally,  carry  a  huge  bunch 
of  keys,  or  wait  at  table  during  dinner  ; 
and,  in  the  summer  evenings,  when  it  was 
not  post-day,  both  of  them  would  appear, 
dressed  alike,  sitting  at  work  at  the  lower 
counting-house  window,  with  the  blinds 
thrown  wide  open.  Both,  I  suppose, 
were  housekeepers. 


It  happened,  one  cold,  foggy  spring, 
that  the  younger  brother,  Mr.  Peter  Van¬ 
derclump,  left  London  to  transact  some 
business  of  importance  with  a  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Hamburgh,  leaving  his  brother 
Anthony  to  the  loneliness  of  their  gloomy 
house  in  St,  Mary  Axe.  Week  after 
week  passed  away,  and  Mr.  Peter  was 
still  detained  at  Hamburgh.  Who  would 
have  supposed  that  his  society  could  have 
been  missed  ?  that  the  parlour  could  have 
seemed  more  dismally  dull  by  the  absence 
of  one  of  those  from  whom  it  chiefly  de¬ 
rived  its  character  of  dulness  ?  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  took  up  his  largest  merchaum,  and 
enveloped  himself  in  its  smoke  by  the 
hour ;  but  the  volumes  of  smoke  cleared 
away,  and  no  Peter  Vanderclump  appeared 
emerging  from  the  mist.  Mr.  Anthony 
brought  some  of  his  heavy  folios  from 
below  ;  and,  in  their  pages  of  interest, 
(no  common,  but  often  compound,  in¬ 
terest,)  lost,  for  awhile,  the  dreary  sense 
of  loneliness.  But,  a  question  was  to  be 
asked !  Peter’s  solemn  44  yah”  or 44  nien” 
was  waited  for  in  vain.  Forgetful,  and 
almost  impatient,  Anthony  looked  up — 
the  chair  was  unoccupied  which  his  bro¬ 
ther  had  constantly  filled. 

Mr.  Anthony  began  to  sigh — he  got 
into  a  habit  of  sighing.  Betty  and  Molly 
(they  were  soft-hearted  baggages)  felt  for 
their  master — pitied  their  poor  master  ! 
Betty  was  placing  the  supper  on  the  table 
one  evening,  when  her  master  sighed  very 
heavily.  Betty  sighed  also,  and  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  her  mouth  fell — their  eyes  met — 
something  like  a  blush  crimsoned  Betty’s 
sleek,  shining  cheek,  when,  on  raising  her 
eyes  again,  her  master  w'as  still  staring  at 
her.  Betty  simpered,  and,  in  her  very 
soft,  very  demure  voice  ventured  to  say, 
44  Was  there  any  thing  she  could  do  ?” 
Mr.  Vanderclump  rose  up  from  his  chair. 
Betty,  for  the  first  time,  felt  awed  by  his 
approach.  44  Batee  !”  he  said,  44  my 
poor  Batee  !  Hah  !  you  are  a  goot  girl !” 
He  chucked  her  under  the  chin  with  his 
large  hand.  Betty  looked  meek,  and 
blushed,  and  simpered  again.  There  was 
a  pause — Mr,  Vanderclump  was  the  first 
to  disturb  it.  44  Hah  !  hah  !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  gruffly,  as  if  suddenly  recollect¬ 
ing  himself ;  and,  thrusting  both  hands 
into  his  capacious  breeches-pockets,  he 
sat  down  to  supper,  and  took  no  further 
notice  of  Betty  that  night. 

The  next  morning,  the  sun  seemed  to 
have  made  a  successful  struggle  with  the 
dense  London  atmosphere,  and  shone  full 
in  Mr.  Vanderclump’s  face  while  he  was 
at  breakfast,  and  set  a  piping  bullfinch 
singing  a  tune,  which  his  master  loved 
rather  for  the  sake,  of  old  associations,  than 
from  any  delight  in  music.  Then  Lloyd’s 
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List  was  full  of  arrivals,  ami  the  Price 
Current  had  that  morning  some  unusual 
charm  about  it,  which  I  cannot  even  guess 
at.  Mr.  Vanderclump  looked  upon  the 
bright  and  blazing  tire;  his  eye  rested, 
with  a  calm  and  musing  satisfaction,  on 
the  light  volumes  of  steam  rising  from 
the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle,  as  it  stood, 
rather  murmuring  drowsily,  than  hissing, 
upon  the  hob.  There  was,  he  might  have 
felt,  a  sympathy  between  them.  They 
were  both  placidly  puffing  out  the  warm 
and  wreathing  smoke. 

He  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  took  half 
a  well-buttered  muffin  into  his  capacious 
mouth  at  a  bite;  he  washed  the  mouthful 
down  with  a  large  dish  of  tea,  and  he  felt 
in  better  spirits.  That  morning  he  entered 
the  counting-house  rubbing  his  hands. 

Within  an  hour  a  crowd  of  huge,  dusky 
clouds  shut  out  the  merry  sunshine,  and 
the  Hamburgh  mail  brought  no  tidings 
whatever  of  Mr.  Peter.  Mr.  Anthony 
worked  himself  up  into  a  thorough  ill- 
humour  again,  and  swore  at  his  clerks, 
because  they  asked  him  questions.  When 
he  entered  his  apartment  that  evening  he 
felt  more  desolate  than  ever.  Betty 
placed  a  barrel  of  oysters  on  the  table — 
he  heeded  her  not ; — a  large  German  sau¬ 
sage — his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground  ; 

- — a  piece  of  Hamburgh  beef — Mr.  Van- 
dcrclump  looked  up  for  an  instant,  and, 
Europa-like,  his  thoughts  crossed  the  sea, 
upon  that  beef,  to  Hamburgh.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  however,  a  genial  warmth  spread 
throughout  the  room,  for  Betty  stirred 
up  the  fire,  and  let  down  the  curtains, 
and  snuffed  the  dim  candles ;  while  Molly 
loaded  the  table  with  bottles  of  divers 
shapes  and  sizes,  a  basin  of  snow-white 
sugar,  and  a  little  basket  of  limes,  of 
well-known  and  exquisite  flavour ;  placing, 
at  the  same  time,  a  very  small  kettle  of 
boiling  water  on  the  fire. — 44  Why,  Mol- 
lee  !  my  goot  girl  !”  said  Mr.  Vander- 
'  clump,  in  a  low  and  somewhat  melancholy 
tone,  (his  eyes  had  mechanically  followed 
these  latter  proceedings,)  44  Mollee!  that 
is  ponch  !” — 44  La,  sir  !  and  why  not  ?” 
replied  the  damsel,  almost  playfully. 
44  Why  not  be  comfortable  and  cheery  ? 
I  am  sure” — and  here  she  meant  to  look 
encouraging,  her  usual  simper  spreading 
to  a  smile — 44  I  am  sure  Betty  and  I 
would  do  our  best  to  make  you  so.” 

44  Goot  girls,  goot  girls  !”  said  Mr. 
Vanderclump,  his  eyes  fixed  all  the  while 
upon  the  supper-table — he  sat  down  to 
it.  44  My  goot  girls  !”  said  he,  soon 
after,  44  you  may  go  down  ;  I  do  not  want 
you ;  you  need  not  wait.”  The  two 
timid,  gentle  creatures  instantly  obeyed. 
More  than  an  hour  elapsed,  and  then 
Mr.  Vanderclump’s  bell  rang.  The  two 


matronly  maidens  were  very  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  a  new  cap.  Betty  rose 
at  once;  but  suddenly  recollecting  that 
she  had  been  trying  on  her  new  and  un¬ 
finished  cap,  and  had  then  only  a  small 
brown  cotton  skull-cap  on  her  head,  she 
raised  both  her  hands  to  her  head  to  be 
certain  of  this,  and  then  said, 44  Do,  Molly, 
there’s  a  dear  !  answer  the  bell ;  for  such 
a  figure  as  1  am,  I  could  not  go  before 
master,  no  how.  See,  I  have  unpicked 
this  old  cap  for  a  little  bit  of  French  edg¬ 
ing  at  the  back.  Molly  looked  a  little 
peevish  ;  but  her  cap  was  on  her  head, 
and  up  stairs  she  went.  Mr.  Vander¬ 
clump  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  puffing 
lustily  from  his  eternal  pipe.  44  Take 
away,”  he  said  abruptlj ,  44  and  put  the 
leetle  table  here.”  He  pointed  and  growled, 
and  the  sagacious  Molly  understood.  She 
placed  the  table  beside  him,  and  upon  it 
the  punch,  which  he  had  been  drinking. 
44  Batee,  my  poor  Batee  !”  said  Mr.  Van¬ 
derclump,  who  had  not  yet  noticed  that 
Betty  was  absent.  44  It  is  not  Betty,  but 
Molly,  sir  !”  replied  the  latter  damsel, 
in  a  voice  of  childlike  simplicity.  44  Hah  V * 
said  he,  apparently  considering  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  44  Hah  !  Batee,  Mollee,  all  the 
same  !  Mollee,  my  poor  Mollee,  you  are 
a  goot  girl !  Get  up  to-morrow  morning, 
my  poor  Mollee,  and  put  on  your  best 
gown,  and  I  will  marry  you  !”  Molly 
was,  as  she  afterwards  declared,  struck  all 
of  a  heap.  She  gaped,  and  gasped  with 
astonishment;  and  then  a  power  of  words 
were  rushing  and  racing  up  her  throat  to 
her  tongue’s  end  :  a  glance  at  her  master 
stopped  their  explosion.  His  hands  were 
in  his  pockets,  his  face  towards  the  fire, 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  44  Yes,  sir,”  she 
replied,  humbly  and  distinctly.  A  few 
tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks,  as  she 
curtseyed  low  at  the  door,  and  disappeared. 
She  knew  his  ways,  she  thought  within 
herself,  as  she  walked  very  slowly  down 
the  stairs,  and  she  congratulated  herself 
that  she  had  not  risked  another  word  in 
reply.  44  And  now,  Betty,”  she  said,  as 
she  entered  the  kitchen,  44  I’ll  put  the 
finishing  stitch  to  my  cap,  and  go  to  bed, 
for  master  will  want  nothing  more  to¬ 
night.”  She  sat  down  quietly  to  work, 
and  conversed  quietly  with  Betty,  not 
disclosing  a  word  of  her  new  prospects. 
Betty,  however,  observed  that  she  took 
off  the  trimming  with  which  her  new  cap 
had  been  already  half-adorned.  44  Why, 
bless  me,  Molly  !”  she  cried,  44  you  are 
not  going  to  put  on  that  handsome  white 
satin  bow,  are  you  ?” — 44  Why,  yes  !  I 
think  I  shall,”  replied  Molly,  44  for  now 
I  look  at  your  cap,  with  that  there  yellow 
riband  upon  it,  mine  seems  to  me  quite 
old-maidish.”  r 
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The  next  morning,  Molly  got  up  before 
her  sister,  and  put  on  her  best  gown  and 
her  new  cap.  The  morning  was  dark  and 
dull,  and  Betty  was  sleepy,  and  Molly 
kept  the  window-curtain  and  the  bed- 
curtains  closely  drawn.  Unsuspected, 
she  slipped  out  of  the  chamber,  her  shawl 
and  her  bonnet  in  her  hand. 

As  the  clock  struck  eight,  Molly  was 
standing  beside  her  master  before  the 
rails  of  the  marriage-altar ;  and,  not  long 
after,  she  burst  upon  the  astonished  eyes 
of  her  sister,  as  Mrs.  Vander clump. 

La  Villegiatura  is  a  pleasant  article ; 
but  we  do  not  think  there  is  much  of  the 
“  love  of  pastoral  associations”  left  in  the 
English  character,  and  we  are  sorry  for 
it.  The  Rustic  Wreath ,  by  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  is  very  sweet;  the  Cacadore.,  a  story 
of  the  peninsular  war,  is  a  soul-stirring 
narrative ;  there  is  much  pleasantry  in 
Mrs.  Holland's  Comforts  of  Conceited¬ 
ness  ;  Virginia  Water ,  by  the  editor, 
could  hardly  be  written  by  his  fireside — ■ 
it  has  too  much  local  inspiration  in  every 
line  ;  Auguste  de  Valcour ,  by  the  author 
of  Gilbert  Earle ,  is  in  his  usual  felicitous 
vein  of  philosophic  melancholy ;  Miss 
Roberts  has  a  glittering  Tale  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  ,*  the  Orphans ,  by  the  editor,  is 
simple  and  pathetic  ;  Palinodia  we  sub¬ 
join  : — 

There  was  a  time  when  I  could  feel 
All  passion’s  hopes  and  fears, 

And  tell  what  tongues  can  ne’er  reveal. 

By  smiles,  and  sighs,  and  tears. 

The  days  are  gone :  no  more,  no  more. 

The  cruel  fates  allow ; 

And,  though  I’m  hardly  twenty-four, 

I’m  not  a  lover  now. 

Lady,  the  mist  is  on  my  sight. 

The  chill  is  on  my  brow; 

My  day  is  night,  my  bloom  is  blight — 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I  never  talk  about  the  clouds, 

I  laugh  at  girls  and  boys, 

I’m  growing  rather  fond  of  crowds. 

And  very  fond  of  noise  ; 

I  never  wander  forth  alone 
Upon  (he  mountain's  brow  ; 

I  weighed,  last  winter,  sixteen  stone,— 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I  never  wish  to  raise  a  veil, 

I  never  raise  a  sigh ; 

I  never  tell, a  tender  tale, 

I  never  tell  a  lie  ; 

I  cannot  kneel  as  once  I  did  ; 

.  I 've  quite  forgot  my  bow ; 

I  never  do  as  I  am  bid,— 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I  make  strange  blunders  every  day. 

If  I  would  be  gallant, 

Take  smiles  for  wrinkles,  black  for  grey. 

And  nieces  for  their  aunt; 

I  fly  from  folly,  though  it  flows 
Frbm  lips  of  loveliest  glow; 

I  don’t  object  to  length  of  nose,— 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  ! 

The  muse’s  steed  is  very  fleet— 

I’d  rather  ride  my  mare  ; 

The  poet  hunts  a  quaint  conceit — 

I’d  rather  hunt  a  hare; 


I’ve  learnt  to  utter  yours  and  yoo 
Instead  of  thine  and  thou  ; 

And  oh  !  I  can’t  endure  a  Blue  l— 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I  find  my  Ovid  dry. 

My  Petrarch  quite  a  pill. 

Cut  Fancy  for  Philosophy, 

Tom  Moore  for  Mr.  Mill ; 

And  belles  may  read,  and  beaux  may  write, 

I  care  not  who  or  how  ; 

1  burnt  my  album  Sunday  nigbt, — 

I ’in  not  a  lover  now  ! 

I  don’t  encourage  idle  dreams 
Of  poison  or  of  ropes; 

I  cannot  dine  ou  airy  schemes, 

I  cannot  sup  on  hopes ; 

New  milk,  I  own  is  very  fine. 

Just  foaming  from  the  cow ; 

But  yet  I  want  my  pint  ot  wine, 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  1 

When  Laura  sings  young  hearts  away, 

I’m  deafer  than  the  deep  ; 

When  Leonora  goes  to  play, 

1  sometimes  go  to  sleep: 

When  Mary  draws  her  white  gloves  put, 

I  never  dance,  I  vow  : 

“  Too  hot  to  kick  one's  heels  about !’  — 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  1 

I’m  busy  now  with  state  affairs, 

I  prate  of  Pitt  and  Fox  ; 

I  ask  the  price  of  rail-road  shares, 

I  watch  the  turns  of  stocks  : 

And  this  is  life  '  no  verdure  blooms 
Upon  the  withered  bough. 

I  save  a  fortune  in  perfumes, — 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  f 

I  may  be  yet  what  others  are, 

A  boudoir’s  babbling  fool ; 

The  flattered  star  of  bench  or  har, 

A  party’s  chief  or  tool : 

Come  shower  or  sunshine  hope  or  fear 
The  palace  or  the  plough — 

My  heart  and  lute  are  broken  here, — 

I’m  not  a  lover  now  ! 

Lady,  the  mist  is  on  my  sight. 

The  chill  is  on  my  brow  ; 

My  day  is  night,  my  bloom  is  blight,— 

^  I’m  not  a  lover  now  ! 

The  First  Ball ,  by  L.  E.  L.  is  rife 
and  gay;  which,  with  Mr.  Croker’s  Three 
Advices ,  are  all  we  can  spare  room  to 
point  out  to  our  readers. 


Wl )e 

Of  this  volume  we  have  already  availed 
ourselves.  Some  of  the  engravings  are  in 
a  vigorous  and  first-rate  style  of  excel¬ 
lence  ;  the  binding,  too,  is  somewhat  gay 
for  so  grave  a  title — being  crimson  silk. 
Our  favourites  are  a  Voyage  Round  the 
World ,  by  Montgomery,  one  of  the  best 
poems  of  the  year;  Faustus ,  with  a  Visit 
to  Goethe ;  Angel  Visits ,  by  Mrs.  He- 
mans  ;  The  Departed ,  by  L.  E.  L. ;  and 
some  pieces  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Hall.  Our 
present  extract  is 

THE  LAST  VOYAGE.  A  TRUE  STORY. 

By  Mrs.  Opie. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe,  as  we  advance 
in  life,  how  vividly  our  earliest  recol¬ 
lections  recur  to  us,  and  this  conscious¬ 
ness  is  accompanied  by  a  melancholy 
pleasure,  when  we  are  deprived  of  those 
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who  are  most  tenderly  associated  with 
such  remembrances,  because  they  bring 
the  beloved  dead  “  before  our  mind’s 
eye and  beguile  the  loneliness  of  the 
present  hour,  by  visions  of  the  past.  In 
such  visions  I  now  often  love  to  indulge, 
and  in  one  of  them,  a  journey  to  Y — 
was  recently  brought  before  me,  in  which 
my  ever-indulgent  father  permitted  me  to 
accompany  him,  when  I  was  yet  but  a 
child. 

As  we  drove  through  C — r,  a  village 
within  three  miles  of  Y — ,  he  directed 
my  attention  to  a  remarkable  rising ,  or 
conical  mound  of  earth,  on  the  top  of  the 
tower  of  C — r  church.  He  then  kindly 
explained  the  cause  of  this  singular,  and 
distinguishing  appearance,  and  told  me 
the  traditionary  anecdote  connected  with 
it ;  which  now,  in  my  own  words.,  I  am 
going  to  communicate  to  my  readers. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  great 
grief  makes  the  heart  so  selfishly  absorbed 
in  its  own  sufferings,  as  to  render  it  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  sufferings  of  others ;  but 
the  conduct  of  her,  who  is  the  heroine  of 
the  following  tale,  will  prove  to  this  ge¬ 
neral  rule  an  honourable  exception. 

I  know  nothing  of  her  birth,  and  pa¬ 
rentage,  nor  am  I  acquainted  even  with 
her  name — but  I  shall  call  her  llirtha — 
the  story  goes,  that  she  lived  at  C — r,  a 
village  three  miles  from  Y —  in  N — ,  and 
was  betrothed  to  the  mate  of  a  trading 
vessel,  with  the  expectation  of  marrying 
him,  when  he  had  gained  money  suffi¬ 
cient,  by  repeated  voyages,  to  make  their 
union  consistent  with  prudence. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Birtha  was  not  idle,  but  con¬ 
trived  to  earn  money  herself,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  hour  of  her  marriage  ;  and 
at  length,  her  lover  (whom  1  shall  call 
William)  thought  that  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  for  him  to  continue  his  sea-faring 
life,  but  at  the  end  of  one  voyage  more, 
he  should  be  able  to  marry  the  woman  of 
his  choice,  and  engage  in  some  less  dan¬ 
gerous  employment,  in  his  native  village. 

Accordingly,  the  next  time  that  he 
bade  farewell  to  Birtha,  the  sorrow  of 
their  parting  hour  was  soothed  by  Wil¬ 
liam’s  declaring,  that,  as  the  next  voyage 
would  be  his  last,  he  should  expect,  when 
he  returned,  to  find  every  thing  ready  for 
their  marriage. 

This  was  a  pleasant  expectation,  and 
Birtha  eagerly  prepared  to  fulfil  it. 

By  the  time  that  Birtha  was  beginning 
to  believe  that  William  was  on  his  voyage 
home,  her  neighbours  would  often  help 
her  to  count  the  days  which  would  proba¬ 
bly  elapse  before  the  ship  could  arrive  ; 
but  when  they  were  not  in  her  presence, 
some  of  the  experienced  amongst  the  men 


used  to  express  a  hope ,  the  result  of  fear , 
that  William  would  return  time  enough 
to  avoid  certain  winds,  which  made  one 
part  of  the  navigation  on  that  coast  par¬ 
ticularly  dangerous. 

Birtha  herself,  had,  no  doubt,  her 
fears,  as  well  as  her  hopes  ;  but  there 
are  some  fears  which  the  lip  of  affection 
dares  not  utter,  and  this  was  one  of  them 

Birtha  dreaded  to  have  her  inquiries 
respecting  that  dangerous  passage,  an¬ 
swered  by  “  Yes,  we  know  that  it  is  a 
difficult  navigation  she  also  dreaded  to 
be  told  by  some  kind,  but  ill-judging 
friends,  to  u  trust  in  Providence as, 
by  such  advice,  the  reality  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  would  be  still  more  powerfully  con¬ 
firmed  to  her.  This  recommendation 
would  to  her  have  been  needless,  as  well 
as  alarming  ;  for  she  had,  doubtless,  al¬ 
ways  relied  on  Him  who  is  alone  able  to 
save,  and  she  knew  that  the  seme  “  Al¬ 
mighty  arm  was  underneath  ”  her  lover 
still,  which  had  hitherto  preserved  him 
in  the  time  of  need. 

Well — time  went  on,  and  we  will  ima¬ 
gine  the  little  garden  before  the  door  of 
the  house  which  Birtha  had  hired,  new 
gravelled,  fresh  flowers  sown  and  planted 
there  ;  the  curtains  ready  to  be  put  up  ; 
the  shelves  bright  with  polished  utensils  ; 
table  linen,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  en¬ 
closed  in  ihe  newly-purchased  chest  of 
drawers  ;  and  the  neat,  well  chosen  wed¬ 
ding-clothes,  ready  for  the  approaching 
occasion  :  we  will  also  picture  to  our¬ 
selves,  the  trembling  joy  of  Birtha,  when 
her  eager  and  sympathizing  neighbours 
rushed  into  heir  cottage,  disturbing  her 
early  breakfast,  with  the  glad  tidings, 
that  William’s  ship  had  been  seen  ap¬ 
proaching  the  dangerous  passage  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt 
but  that  he  would  get  over  it  safe,  and  in 
day-light !  How  sweet  is  it  to  be  the  mes¬ 
senger  and  the  bearer  of  good  news,  but 
it  is  still  sweeter  to  know  that  one  has 
friends  who  have  pleasure  in  communi¬ 
cating  pleasure  to  us  ! 

But  Birtha’s  joy  was  still  mingled  with 
anxiety,  and  she  probably  passed  that 
day  in  alternate  restlessness  and  prayer. 

Towards  night  the  wind  rose  high, 
blowing  from  a  quarter  unfavourable  to 
the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  it  still  conti¬ 
nued  to  blow  in  this  direction  when  night 
and  darkness  had  closed  on  all  around. 

Darkness  at  that  moment  seemed  to 
elose  also  upon  the  prospects  of  Birtha  ! 
for  she  knew  that  there  was  no  beacon, 
no  landmark  to  warn  the  vessel  of  its 
danger,  and  inform  the  pilot  what  coast 
they  were  approaching,  and  what  perils 
they  were  to  avoid  ;  and,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  almost  despairing  girl  was,  with 
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her  anxious  friends,  that  livelong  night  a 
restless  wanderer  on  the  nearest  shore. 

With  the  return  of  morning  came  the 
awful  confirmation  of  their  worst  fears  ! 

There  was  no  remaining  vestige  of 
William’s  vessel,  save  the  top  of  the 
mast,  which  shewed  where  it  had  sunk 
beneath  the  waves,  and  proved  that  the 
hearts  which  in  the  morning  had  throbbed 
high  with  tender  hopes  and  joyful  expec¬ 
tations  were  then  cold  and  still  44  beneath 
the  mighty  waters  !”  How  different  now 
was  the  scene  in  Birtha's  cottage,  to  that 
which  it  exhibited  during  the  preceding 
morning. 

That  changed  dwelling  was  not  indeed 
deserted,  for  sympathizing  neighbours 
came  to  it  as  before ;  but  though  many 
may  be  admitted  with  readiness  when  it  is 
a  time  for  congratulation,  it  is  only  the 
few  who  can  be  welcome  in  a  season  of 
sorrow ;  and  Birtha’s  sorrow,  though 
quiet ,  was  deep — while  neither  her  near¬ 
est  relative,  nor  dearest  friend,  could  do 
any  thing  to  assist  her,  save,  by  removing 
from  her  sight  the  new  furniture,  or  the 
new  dresses,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
those  happy  hours  that  now  could  never 
be  hers. 

At  length,  however,  Birtha,  who  had 
always  appeared  calm  and  resigned, 
seemed  cheerful  also  !  still  she  remained 
pale,  as  in  the  first  moments  of  her  trial, 
save  when  a  feverish  flush  occasionally  in¬ 
creased  the  brightness  of  her  eyes;  but 
she  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  and  her  im¬ 
peded  breath  made  her  affectionate  friends 
suspect  that  she  was  going  into  a  rapid 
decline. 

Medical  aid  was  immediately  called 
in,  and  Birtha’s  pleased  conviction  that 
her  end  was  near,  was  soon,  though  re¬ 
luctantly  confirmed  to  her,  at  her  own 
reques*. 

It  is  afflicting  to  see  an  invalid  rejoice 
in  knowing  that  the  hour  of  death  is  cer¬ 
tainly  approaching  ;  because  it  proves  the 
depth  and  poignancy  of  the  previous  suf¬ 
ferings  :  but  then  the  sight  is  comforting 
and  edifying  also.  It  is  comforting ,  be¬ 
cause  it  proves  that  the  dying  person  is 
supported  by  the  only  44  help  that  faileth 
not and  it  is  edifying,  because  it  in 
vites  those  who  behold  it  to  endeavour  to 
believe ,  that  they  also  may  live  and  die 
like  the  departing  Christian. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  wish  44  to  die 
and  be  with  Christ,”  nor  the  sweet  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  united  in  another  world 
to  him  whom  she  had  lost,  that  was  the 
cause  of  Birtha’s  increasing  cheerfulness, 
as  the  hour  of  her  dissolution  drew  nigh. 
No— 

Her  generous  heart  was  rejoicing  in  a 
project  which  she  had  conceived,  and 


which  Would,  if  realized,  be  the  source 
of  benefit  to  numbers  yet  unborn.  She 
knew  from  authority  which  she  could  not 
doubt,  that  had  there  been  a  proper  land - 
mark  on  the  shore,  her  lover  and  his 
ship  would  not,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  perished. 

44  Then,”  said  Birtha,  44  henceforth 
there  shall  he  a  land-mark  on  this  coast ! 
and  I  will  furnish  it !  Here  at  least,  no 
fond  and  faithful  girl  shall  again  have  to 
lament  over  her  blighted  prospects,  and 
pine,  and  suffer  as  I  have  done.” 

She  sent  immediately  for  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  made  her  will,  and  had  a 
clause  inserted  to  the  following  effect: 
44  I  desire  that  I  may  be  buried  on  the 
top  of  the  tower  of  C — r  church  !  and 
that  my  grave  may  be  made  very  high, 
and  pointed,  in  order  to  render  it  a  per¬ 
petual  land-mark  to  all  ships  approaching 
that  dangerous  navigation  where  he  whom 
I  loved  was  wrecked.  I  am  assured, 
that,  had  there  been  a  land-mark  on  the 
tower  of  C —  church,  his  ship  might  have 
escaped  ;  and  1  humbly  trust,  that  my 
grave  will  always  be  kept  up,  according 
to  my  will,  to  prevent  affectionate  hearts, 
in  future,  from  being  afflicted  as  mine 
has  been  ;  and  I  leave  a  portion  of  my 
little  property  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
for  ever,  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of 
the  above-mentioned  grave,  in  all  its  use¬ 
fulness  !” 

Before  she  died,  the  judicious  and  be¬ 
nevolent  sufferer  had  the  satisfaction  cf 
being  assured,  that  her  intentions  would 
be  carried  into  effect. 

Her  last  moments  were  therefore  cheer¬ 
ed  by  the  belief,  that  she  would  be  gra¬ 
ciously  permitted  to  be,  even  after  death, 
a  benefit  to  others,  and  that  her  grave 
might  be  the  means  of  preserving  some  of 
her  fellow-creatures  from  shipwreck  and 
affliction. 

Nor  was  her  belief  a  delusive  one — 
The  conical  grave  in  question  gives  so  re¬ 
markable  an  appearance  to  the  tower  of 
C — r  church,  when  it  is  seen  at  sea,  even 
at  a  distance,  that  if  once  observed  it  can 
never  be  forgotten,  even  by  those  to  whom 
the  anecdote  connected  with  it  is  unknown 
— therefore,  as  soon  as  it  appears  in  sight, 
pilots  know  that  they  are  approaching  a 
dangerous  coast,  and  take  measures  to 
avoid  its  perils. 

But  if  the  navigation  on  that  coast  is 
no  longer  as  perilous  as  it  was,  when  the 
heroine  of  this  story  was  buried,  and  the 
tower  of  C — r  church  is  no  longer  a  ne¬ 
cessary  land-mark,  still  her  grave  re¬ 
mains  a  pleasing  memorial  of  one,  whose 
active  benevolence  rose  superior  to  the 
selfishness  both  of  sorrow  and  of  sickness ; 
and  enabled  her,  even  on  the  bed  of 
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death,  to  contrive  and  will  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity. 

It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  name 
of  this  humble,  but  privileged  being,  is 
not  on  record ;  but  many  whose  names 
are  forgotten  on  earth,  have  been,  1  doubt 
not,  received  and  rewarded  in  heaven. 


Clje  Bijou 

Is  a  new  adventurer  in  the  “annual” 
field,  and  deserves  a  foremost  rank  as  a 
work  of  art.  Thu3,  the  Child  with 
Flowers ,  by  Humphreys,  after  Sir  Thomas 
Laurence,  is  really  fit  company  for  the 
president’s  beautiful  picture  ;  the  Boy 
and  Dog,  by  the  same  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  is  also  very  fine  ;  but  the  selection 
of  both  of  the  pictures  for  one  volume  is 
hardly  judicious.  With  Had  don  Hall 
our  readers  are  already  familiar..  Sans 
Souci ,  after  Stothard,  is  a  delightful  scene. 
In  the  literature,  almost  the  only  very 
striking  composition  is  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
illustration  of  Wilkie’s  painting  of  the 
baronet’s  own  family,  which,  having  been 
copied  into  every  newspaper,  we  do  not 
reprint.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  admire 
the  painting  ;  there  is  too  much  rank  and 
file  for  a  family  group.  Mr.  Hood  has  a 
Lament  of  Chivalry ,  in  his  best  style  ; 
and  a  few  Verses  for  an  Album ,  by 
Charles  Lamb,  are  to  our  taste. 

A  LAMENT  FOR  THE  DECLINE  OF 
CHIVALRY. 

BY  THOMAS  HOOD,  ESQ. 

Well  hast  thou  cried,  departed  Burke, 

All  chivalrous  romantic  work, 

Is  entied  now  and  past ! — 

That  iron  ape — which  some  have  thought 
Of  metal  rather  overwrought— 

Is  now  all  over  cast ! 

Ay, — where  are  those  heroic  knights 
Of  old—  those  armadillo  wights 
Who  wore  the  plated  vest, — 

Great  Charlemagne,  and  all  his  peers 
Are  cold — enjoying  with  their  spears 
An  everlasting  rest ! — 

The  hold  King  Arthur  sleepeth  sound, 

So  sleep  his  knights  who  gave  that  Round 
Old  Table  such  eclat ! 

Oh  Time  has  pluck’d  the  plumy  hrow  t 
And  none  engage  at  turneys  now 
But  those  who  go  to  law  l 

Grim  John  o’  Gaunt  is  quite  gone  by, 

And  Guy  is  nothing  but  a  Guy, 

Orlando  lies  forlorn  ! — 

Bold  Sidney,  and  his  kidney — nay, 

Those  **  early  champions” — what  are  they 
But  Knights  without  a  morn  I 

No  Percy  branch  now  perseveres 
Like  those  of  old  in  breaking  spears — 

The  name  is  now  a  lie  ' — 

Surgeons,  alone,  by  any  chance, 

Are  all  that  ever  couch  a  lance 
To  couch  a  body’s  eye  ! 

Alas  !  for  Lion-Hearted  Dick, 

That  cut  the  Moslem  todhe  quick, 

His  weapon  lies  in  pe.f'e, — 

Oh,  it  would  warm  them  in  a  trice, 

If  they  could  only  have  a  spice 
Of  his  old  mace  in  Greece  ' 


The  fam’d  Rinaldolies  a-cold. 

And  Tancred  too,  and  Godfrey  bold. 
That  scal’d  the  holy  wall  I 
No  Saracen  meets  Paladin, 

We  hear  of  no  great  SalaUin, 

But  only  grow  the  small ! 

Our  Cressys  too  have  dwindled  since 
To  penny  things — at  our  Black  Prince 
Historic  pens  would  scotf — 

The  only  one  we  moderns  had 
Was  nothing  but  a  Sandwich  lad, 

And  measle<  took  him  off  — 

Where  are  those  old  and  feudal  clans. 
Their  pikes,  and  bills,  and  partiznns  ! 

Their  hauberks — jerkins — buffs  ? 

A  battfa  was  a  battle  then, 

A  breathing  piece  of  work — hut  men 
Fight  now  with  powder  puffs  1 

The  curtal-axe  is  out  of  date  ! 

The  good  old  cross-bow  bends  to  Fate, 
’Tts  gone— the  archer  s  cral ' 

No  touch  arm  bends  tne  springing  yew, 
And  jolly  draymen  ride,  in  lieu 
Of  Death  upon  the  shaft.— 

The  spear— the  gallant  tilter’s  pride 
The  rusty  spear  is  laid  aside, 

Oh  spits  now  domineer! — 

The  coat  of  mail  is  left  alone, — 

And  where  is  all  chain  armour  gone  ? 
Go  ask  at  Brighton  Pier. 

We  fight  in  ropes  and  not  in  lists. 
Bestowing  hand-cuffs  with  our  fists, 

A  low  and  vulgar  art  ! — 

No  mounted  man  is  overthrown — 

A  tilt  ! — It  is  a  thing  unknown— 
Except  upon  a  cart. 

Methinks  I  see  the  bounding  barb. 

Clad  like  his  Chief  in  steely  garb, 

For  warding  steel's  appliance  — 
Methinks  1  hear  the  trumpet  stir'. 

’Tis  but  the  guard  to  Exeter, 

That  bugles  t  he  *  ‘  Defiance!” 

In  cavils  when  will  cavaliers 
Set  ringing  helmets  by  the  ears. 

And  scatter  plumes  about? 

Or  blood — if  they  are  in  the  vein  ? 

That  tap  will  never  run  again  — 

Alas  the  Casque  is  out  ! 

No  iron-crackling  now  is  scor’d 
By  dint  of  battle-axe  or  sword. 

To  find  a  vital  place — 

Though  certain  Doctors  still  prefend 
Awhile,  before  they  kill  a  friend, 

To  labour  through  his  case. 

Farewell,  then,  ancient  men  of  might ! 
Crusader  !  errant  squire,  and  knight ! 

Our  coats  and  customs  soften, — 

To  rise  would  only  make  ye  weep — 
Sleep  on,  in  rusty  iron  sleep. 

As  in  a  safety  coffin ! 


VERSES  FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

Fresh  clad  from  Heaven  in  robes  of  white 
A  young  probationer  of  lisht. 

Thou  Wert,  my  soul,  an  Album  bright. 

A  spotless  leaf  but  thought,  and  care — 

And  friends,  and  foes,  in  foul  or  lair. 

Have  “  written  strange  defeature”  there 

And  Time,  with  heaviest  hand  of  all. 

Like  that  fierce  writing  on  the  wall, 

Hath  stamp’d  sad  dates — he  can’t  recall. 

And  error  gilding  worst  designs — 

Like  speckled  snake  that  strays  and  shines— 
Betrays  his  path  by  crooked  lines. 

And  vice  hath  left  his  ugly  blot — 

And  good  resolves,  a  moment  hot. 

Fairly  began — but  finish’d  not. 

And  fruitless  late  remorse  doth  trace — 

Like  Hebrew  lore,  a  backward  pace — 

Her  irrecoverable  race. 
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Disjointed  numbers— -sense  iinknit— 
Huge  reams  of  foliy- — shreds  of  wit— 
Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

My  scalded  eyes  no  longer  brook, 

Upon  this  ink-bliirr’d  thing  to  look, 

Go— shut  the  leaves— and  clasp  the  book 


Cfye  Jlitevarp  Pocket-Book 

Is  this  year  resumed,  but  we  think  it  is 
not  so  successful  as  were  its  previous  fas¬ 
ciculi.  The  44  literary”  is  a  good  epithet 
for  its  sale  among  would-be  authors,  like 
the  44  Gentleman  s”  Magazine  among  a 
certain  class  of  worthies.  But  of  what 
use  are  such  articles  as  the  following  to 
literary  men  : — The  Seasons ,  by  a  Man 
of  Taste,  (like  the  carte  of  a  restaurateur;) 
Sayings  of  a  Man  about  Town ;  Remon¬ 
strance  with  J.  F.  Newton ;  Lines  on 
Crockford's,  See. — all  amusing  enough  in 
their  way,  but,  in  a  literary  pocket-book, 
out  of  place,  and  not  in  good  taste.  The 
“  lists,”  too,  the  only  useful  portion  of 
the  volume,  are,  in  many  instances,  very 
incorrect.  Apropos,  how  long  has  Morris 
Birbeck  been  dead  ?  Our  Illinois  friend 
might  be  alive  when  the  editor  published 
his  last  pocket-book ;  but  if  he  stands  still, 
time  does  not.  There  is,  too,  an  affectation 
of  fashion  about  the  work  which  does  not 
suit  our  sober  taste  ;  but  as  a  seasonable 
Christmas  extract,  we  are  induced  to  quote 
Winter  from  the  Seasons 

Now  is  the  high  season  of  beef;  beef, 
which  Prometheus  killed  for  us  at  first, 
ere  he  filched  the  fire  from  heaven,  with 
which  to  constitute  it  a  bCef-steak. — that 
foundation  of  the  most  delightful  of  clubs, 
and  origin  of  the  most  delightful  of  all 
memoirs  of  them.  Nor  be  the  sirloin, 
boast  of  Englishmen,  forgot*  nor  its 
vaunted  origin,  which  proves  that  the  age 
of  chivalry,  despite  of  Burke,  is  not  yet 
gone  !  Stewed  beef  too,  and  ample  round, 
anc \ filet  de  boeuf  saute  dans  sa glace,  and 
stewed  rump-steaks,  and  ox-tail  soup. 

“  Spirits  of  beef,  where  are  ye  ?  are  ye  all  fled  ?a 

Henry  the  Eighth. 

No— when  beef  flies  the  English  shores, 
then  you  may,  as  the  immortal  bard  ex¬ 
quisitely  expresses  it,  44  make  a  silken 
purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear.”  But  mutton, 
too,  invites  my  Muse.  It  is  calculated 
that  fifteen  hundred  thousand  sheep  are 
annually  sacrificed  in  London  to  the  car¬ 
nivorous  taste  of  John  Bull.  44  Of  roast 
mutton  (as  Dr.  Johnson  says)  what  ,  re¬ 
mains  for  me  to  say  ?  It  will  be  found 
sometimes  succous,  and  sometimes  defec¬ 
tive  of  moisture  ;  but  what  palate  has 
ever  failed  to  be  pleased  with  a  haunch 
which  has  been  duly  suspended  ?  what 
appetite  has  not  been  awakened  by  the 
fermentation  that  glitters  on  its  surface, 


when  it  has  been  reposing  for  the  requi¬ 
site  number  of  hours  before  a  fire  equal 
in  its  fervency  ?” 

We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but 
a  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  its  whiteness 
transparent  through  the  verdant  capers 
that  decorate  its^  candour,  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised  ;  nor  is  a  hash,  whether  celebrated 
as  an  Irish  stew,  or  a  hachis  de  mouton, 
most  relishing  of  rifacciamenti !  Chops 
and  garlic  d  la  Francaise  are  exquisite ; 
and  'the  saddle,  cut  learnedly,  is  the  Ely¬ 
sium  of  a  gourmand. 

Now  also  is  the  time  of  house-lamb 
and  of  doe-venison.  Now  is  the  time  cf 
Christmas  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turkey  is  heard  in  our  land  !  This  is  the 
period  cf  their  annual  massacre — a  new 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  !  The  Norwich 
coaches  are  now  laden  with  mortals,  that, 
while  alive,  shared  with  their  equally 
intelligent  townsmen,  fruges  consumere 
naii ,  theriches  of  their  agricultural  county. 

Let  others  talk  as  they  will  about  the 
Greek  and  the  Ottoman  2 — in  cookery,  I 
abhor  Greece,  and  love  Turkey.  And 
yet  how  inconsistent  I  am  in  my  politics  1 
for  I  sometimes  regard  the  partition  of 
Turkey  as  a  thing  well  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  every  Ottoman  in  the  world — 
would  they  were  all  under  my  feet  l — 
especially  when  I  have  the  gout.  I  con¬ 
fess,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  did 
not  affect  me  much.  A  man  who  is  much 
accustomed  to  dismember  fowls,  will  not 
care  much  about  that  of  kingdoms. 

Nor  be  the  cod  (a  blessing  on  his  head 
— and  shoulders  ! )  forgotten.  Beauti¬ 
fully  candid,  his  laminae  separate  readily 
before  the  tranc’n&nt  silver,  and  each  flake, 
covered  with  a  creamy  curd,  lies  ready  to 
receive  the  affusion  of  molten  (not  oiled) 
butter,  which,  with  its  floating  oyster- 
islands,  seems  in  impatient  agitation  for 
the.  moment  of  overflowing  the  alluring 
44  white  creature,”  as  a  modern  poet 
styles  it. 

Etme’js  telescope 

Having  transported  the  public  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years,  our  leaders  need 
not  be  told  that  the  present  is  the  fifteenth 
volume.  We  should  say  more  in  its 
praise  had  it  said  less  in  our  own.  Ir. 
richness  and  variety  it  is  quite  equal  to 
any  of  its  predecessors  ;  and  we  promise 
our  readers  an  occasional  sip  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  sweets. 

The  Keepsake  and  the  Christmas-Box 
(the  latter  &  juvenile  annual)  must  stand 
over  for  an  early  number. 

Printed  and  published  by  J  LLVB1PD, 
143,  Strand ,  ( near  Somerset  House  J  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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Among  the  suburban  beauties  of  the 
metropolis,  and  as  an  attraction  for  home- 
tourists,  Bushy  is  entitled  to  special  no¬ 
tice,  independent  of  its  celebrity  as  the 
retreat  of  royalty — it  being  the  residence 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Clarence ,  an  accurate  portrait  of  whom 
will  be  presented  to  our  readers  with  the 
usual  Supplementary  Number  at  the  close 
of  the  present  volume  of  the  Mirror. 

Rushy  lJark  is  an  appendage  to  the 
palace  and  honour  of  Hampton  Court ; 
and  though  far  from  assimilating  to  that 
splendid  pile,  it  is  better  fitted  for  rural 
enjoyment,  whilst  its  contiguity  to  the 
metropolis  almost  gives  it  the  character 
of  rus  in  urbe .*  The  residence  is  a  hand¬ 
some  structure,  and  its  arrangement  is 
altogether  well  calculated  for  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  royal  hospitality — a  characteristic 
of  its  present  distinguished  occupant,  as 
well  as  of  that  glorious  profession,  to  the 
summit  of  which  his  royal  highness  has 
recently  been  exalted.  The  park,  too,  is 

*  The  Duke  is  a  good  economist  of  time:  for 
what  with  excellent  cattle  ami  the  elory  of  Mac¬ 
adamized  roads,  his  R.  H.  comes  to  town  in  t<r© 
morning,  transacts  his  official  business  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  frequently  returns  to  Bushy  to 
dinner. 
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well  stocked  with  deer,  and  its  rangership 
is  confided  to  the  duke.  The  pleasure- 
grounds  are  tastefully  disposed,  and  their 
beauty  improved  by  the  judicious  intro¬ 
duction  of  temples  and  other  artificial 
embellishments,  among  which  a  naval 
temple,  containing  a  piece  of  the  mast  of 
the  Victory,  before  which  Nelson  fell,  and 
a  bust  of  the  noble  admiral,  has  been 
consecrated  to  his  memory  by  the  royal 
duke,  with  devotional  affection,  and  the 
best  feelings  of  a  warm  heart. 

The  park  is  a  thoroughfare,  and  the 
circumstances  by  which  this  public  claim 
was  established  are  worthy  of  record,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  justice  with  which  the 
rights  of  the  community  are  upheld  in 
this  country.  The  village  Hampden ,  in 
the  present  case,  was  one  Timothy  Ben- 
net,  of  whom  there  is  a  fine  print,  which 
the  neighbours,  who  are  fond  of  a  walk 
in  Bushy  Park,  must  regard  with  vene¬ 
ration.  It  has  under  it  this  inscription  : 
— u  Timothy  Bennct,  of  Hampton  Wick, 
in  Middlesex,  shoemaker,  aged  75,  1752. 
This  true  Briton,  (unwilling  to  leave  the 
world  worse  than  he  found  it,)  by  a  vigor¬ 
ous  application  of  the  laws  of  his  country 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  obtained  a  tree 
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passage  through  Bushy  Bark,  which  had 
many  years  been  withheld  from  the  pub¬ 
lic.”  Regeneration  (or  the  renewal  of 
souls)  is,  however,  a  shoemaker’s  forte. 

The  above  engraving  of  Bushy  is  copied 
from  an  elegant  coloured  view,  drawn  by 
Ziegler,  and  published  by  Griffiths,  of 
Wellington-street,  Strand. 


THE  FUGITIVE. 

A  SCOTCH  TALE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

It  was  now  abute  the  gloaming  when  my 
ain  same  Janet  (heav’n  sain  hei^saul)  was 
sitting  sae  bieldy  in  a  bit  neuk  ayant  the 
ingle,  while  the  winsome  weans  gather¬ 
ing  around  their  minnie  were  listing  till 
some  auld  spae  wife’s  tale  o’  ghaists  and 
worriecows  ;  when  on  a  sudden  some  ane 
tirled  at  the  door  pin. 

“  Here’s  your  daddie,  bairns,”  said 
the  gudewife  ganging  till  the  door ; 
but  i’  place  o’  their  daddie,  a  tall  chiel 
wrappit  i’  a  big  cloak,  rushed  like  a  fire 
flaught  into  the  bield,  and  drappit  doun 
on  the  sunkie  ewest  the  ingle  droghling 
and  coghling. 

“  What’s  your  wull,  friend  ?”  said 
Janet,  glowering  on  him  a’  i’  a  gliff, 
“  the  gudeman’s  awa.” 

“  Save  rne,  save  me,”  shrieghed  the 
stranger,  “  the  sleuth  hounds  are  at  my 
heels.” 

“  But  wha  may  ye  be,  maister,”  cried 
the  dame,  u  I  durstna  dee  your  bidding 
while  Jamie’s  frae  the  hause.” 

“  Oh,  dinna  speir,  dinna  speir,  mis¬ 
tress,”  exclaimed  the  chiel  a'  in  a  cur- 
fuffie,  “  ainly  for  the  loe  of  heav’n,  hide 
me  frae  the  red  coats  whilk  are  cornin’ 
belive — O  God,  they  are  here,”  he  cried, 
as  I  entered  the  shealing,  and  uttering  a 
piercing  skirl,  he  sprung  till  the  wa’,  and 
thrawing  aff  his  cloak,  drew  his  broad 
claymore,  whilk  glittered  fearsome  by 
the  low  o’  the  ingle. 

“  Hauld,  hauld,  ’tis  the  gudeman  his 
nainsell,”  shreighed  Janet,  when  the 
stranger  drapping  the  point  o’  the  sword, 
clingit  till  my  hand,  and  while  the  scaud- 
ing  tear  draps  tricklit  adoun  his  face 
prigged  me  to  fend  him. 

“  Tak’  your  certie  o’  that  my  braw 
callant,”  said  I,  “  ne’er  sail  it.  be  tauld 
o’  Jamie  Mc-Dougall,  that  he  steeked 
his  door  again  the  puir  and  hauseless,  an 
the  bluidy  sleuth  hounds  be  on  ye  they’se 
find  it  ill  aneugh  I  trow  to  get  an  inkling 
o’  ye  frae  me,  I’se  sune  shaw  ’em  the 
cauld  shouther.” 

Sae  saying,  I  gared  him  climb  a  rape 
by  whilk  he  gat  abune  the  riggin  o’  the 
bield,  then  steeking  to  the  door  thro’ 


whilk  he  gaed,  I  jimp  had  trailed  doun 
the  rape,  when  in  rinned  twa  red  coat 
cliiels,  who  couping  ilka  ane.i’  their  gait 
begun  to  touzle  out  the  ben,  and  the  de'il 
gaed  o’er  Jock  Wabster. 

“  Eh,  sirs  !  eh,  sirs  !”  cried  I,  “  what- 
na  gaits’  that  to  steer  a  bodie,  wad  ye 
harry  a  puir  chiel  o’  a’  his  warldly  gear, 
shame  till  ye,  shame  till  ye,  shank  your- 
sell’s  awa.” 

“  Fusht,  fusht,  fallow,”  cried  ane  o* 
the  churls,  “  nane  o’  your  bourds  wi’  us, 
or  ye  may  like  to  be  the  waur  aff ;  where 
is  the  faus  loon  ?  we  saw  him  gae  doun 
the  loaning  afore  the  shealing,  and  here 
he  maun  needs  be.” 

“  Aweel,  sirs,”  I  exclaimed,  “ye  see 
there  isna  ony  creatur  here,  our  nainsell’^ 
out-taken  ;  seek  again  an  ye  winna' creed 
a  bodie  ;  may  be  the  bogle  is  jumpit  into 
the  pot  on  the  rundle-tree  pwer  the  ingle, 
or  creepit  into  the  meal. ark  or  aib liars  i£ 
scoupit  thro’  the  bole  as  ye  cam  in  at  the 
door.  Ye  may  threep  and  threep  and 
wampish  your  arms  abute,  as  nvuckle  as 
ye  wuss,  ye  silly  gowks,  I  canna  tell  ye 
mair  an  I  wad.” 

“  May  be  the  Highland  tyke  is  rights 
cummer,  (said  one  o’  the  red  coals)  and 
the  fallow  is  jumpit  thro’  the  bole,  but 
liarkye  maister  gudeman,  an  ye  hae  ony 
mair  o’  your  barns-breaking  wi  us,  ye’se 
get  a  sark  fu’  o’  sail*  banes,  that’s  a’.” 

“  Hear  till  him,  hear  till  him,  Janet,” 
said  I,  as  the  twra  southron  chiels  gaetj. 
thro’  the  bole,  trailing  their  bagganets 
alang  wi’  ’em  ;  “  winna  the  puir  tykes 
hae  an  unco  saft  couch  o’  it,  think  ye, 
luckie,  O  ’tis  a  gude  sight  for  sair  e’en 
to  see  ’em  flaundering  and  powtering  i’ 
the  latch  o’  the  bit  bog  aneath.” 

“  Nane  o’  your  clashes  e’enow,  gude- 
mon,”  said  she,  “  but  let  the  callant  abune 
gang  his  gate  while  he  may.” 

“  Ye’re  aye  cute,  dame,”  I  cried, 
thrawing  the  bit  gy  abune,  and  in  a  glif- 
fing,  doun  jumpit  the  chiel,  and  a  braw 
chiel  he  was  sure  enough,  siccan  my  auld 
e’en  sail  ne’er  see  again,  wi’  his  brent 
brow  and  buirdly  bowk  wrappit  in  a  tar¬ 
tan  plaid,  wi’  a  Highland  kilt. 

“  May  the  gude  God  o’  heaven  sain 
you,”  he  said  “  and  ferd  you  for  aye,  for 
the  braw  deed  ye  hae  dreed  the  day  ;  tak’ 
this  wee  ring,  gudemon,  and  tak’  ye  this 
ane,  gudewife,  and  when  ye  look  on 
this  and  on  that,  I  rede  ye  render  up 
ane  prayer  to  him  abune  for  the  weal 
o’  Charles  Edward,  your  unfortunate 
prince.” 

Sae  speaking,  he  sped  rath  frae  the 
bield,  and  was  sune  lost  i’  the  glunch 
shadows  o’  the  mirk  night. 

Mony  and  mony  a  day  has  since  rollit 
ower  me,  and  I  am  now  but  a  dour  carle, 
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whose  auld  pow  the  roll  o’  time  hath 
blanched  ;  my  bonnie  Janet  is  gone  to 
her  last  hame,  lang  syne,  my  bairns  hae 
a’  fa’en  kemping  for  their  king  and  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  ainly  am  left  like  a  withered 
auld  trunk,  waiting  heaven’s  gude  time 
when  I  sail  be  laid  i’  the  mouls  wi’  my 
forbears. 

Abune — above. 

A  i  biins— perhaps, 

Bagganet — bayonet. 

Barns-breaking — idle  frolic. 

Belive — immediately. 

Ben— inner  apartment  of  a  bouse  that  contains 
but  two1. 

Bield — hut. 

Bieldy — snug. 

Bole — cottage  window, 
ttonrds — jeers. 

Brent-brow — smooth  open  forehead. 
Buirdly-bowk — athletic  frame. 

Clashes— idle  gossip. 

Couping — overturning. 

Cummer — comrade. 

Corfu  file — agitation. 

De’il  gaed  o’er  Jock  Wabster— everything  went 
topsy  turvy 

Dour  carle — rugged  old  man. 

Dreed  the  day — done  this  day. 

Droghling  and  coghling— pulling  and  blowing. 
Ewest — nearest. 

Fire  flaught — flash  of  lightning. 

Forbears— forefathers. 

Fusht — tush . 

Oared — made. 

Glilf— fright. 

Gliftiog—  very  short  time. 

Gloaming — twilight. 

Glowering — gazing. 

Gy — rope. 

G  lunch— gloomy. 

Harry— plunder. 

Ingle— tire 
111 — difficult. 

Ilka — every. 

Kernping — striving. 

Laid  i’  the  mouls— laid  in  the  grave. 

Low — flame. 

Loaning — lane. 

I.uckic — dame. 

Latch — mire. 

M  irk — dark. 

Out-taken — excepting, 

Pow — head. 

Powtering — groping. 

Prigged — earnestly  entreated. 

Rath — quick. 

Rede — pray. 

Riegin — roof. 

Sain -  bless. 

Sark  fu’  o’  sair  banea — sound  beating. 

Scoupit — scampered. 

Shank  yoursell’s  awa — take  yourselves  off. 
Shealing — rude  cottage. 

Show  ’em  the  cauld  shoutlier—  appear  cold  and 
reserved. 

Skirl — shrill  cry. 

Sleuth-hounds — blood-hounds. 

Speir— ask. 

Striked — shut. 

Si  ear — injure. 

Sunkie — low  stool. 

Threep—  threaten. 

Tirled  at  the  door  pin— knocked  at  (lie  door. 
Touzle  out — ransack. 

Tyke— dog. 

Wampish — toss  about. 

Worriecows — hobgoblins. 

Wuss — wisn. 

A.  G. 


THE  INDIAN  MAIDEN’S  SONG. 

by  William  siiobeul. 

The  youth  I  love  is  far  away, 

O’er  forest,  river,  brnke,  and  glen  ; 

And  distant,  too,  percnance  the  day , 

When  I  shall  see  him  once  again. 

Nine  moons  have  wasted*  since  we  met, 
How  sw’eetly,  then,  the  moments  flew  ! 

Methinks  the  fairy  vision  yet 
Portrays  the  joy  that  Zemla  knew. 

In  list’ning  to  the  tale  of  strife, 

When  shone  Azalco’s  prowess  bright, 

The  strange  adventures  of  his  life, 

That  gave  me  such  unmix’d  delight. 

That  dream  of  happiness  is  past  ! 

For  ever  fled  those  magic  charms  ! 

The  cruel  moment  came  at  last. 

That  tore  Azalco  from  my  arms  ! 

What  bitter  pangs  my  bosom  rent, 

When  he  my  sight  no  longer  bless’d  ! 

To  some  lone  spot  my  steps  I  Dent, 

My  secret  sorrows  there  confess’d. 

My  sighs,  alas  !  were  breath’d  unheard, 
Could  aught  on  earth  dispel  my  grief  f 

Nor  smiling  sun,  nor  minstrel  bird, 

Can  give  this  aching  heart  relief, 

Since  he  I  love  is  far  away, 

O’er  forest,  river,  brake,  and  glen, 

Ami  distant,  too,  perchance  the  day, 

Wlieu  I  shall  see  him  once  again* 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  ! 

(  For  ike  Mirror.) 

“  Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude 
rascals  ?” 

SiiakspeaRe’s  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Since,  my  dear  readers,  even  in  this 
season  of  busy  festivity  I  can  spare  a  few 
moments  to  write  for  your  gratification,  I 
venture  to  hope  you  will  spare  a  few  to 
read  for  mine. 

And  so  here  we  are,  once  again  on  tip¬ 
toe  for  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 
new  year.  My  good  friends,  especially 
my  fair  friends,  permit  me  to  wish  you 
both.  Yes,  Christmas  is  here — Christ¬ 
mas,  when  winter  and  jollity,  foul  weather 
and  fun,  cold  winds  and  hot  pudding, 
good  frosts  and  good  fires,  are  at  their 
meridian  !  Christmas  !  With  what  dear 
associations  is  it  fraught !  I  remember 
the  time  when  l  thought  that  word  caba- 
listical ;  when,  in  the  gay  moments  of 
youth,  it  seemed  to  me  a  mysterious  term 
for  every  thing  that,  is  delightful ;  and 
such  is  the  force  of  early  associations, 
that  even  now  I  cannot  divest  myself  of 
them.  Christmas  has  long  ceased  to  be 
to  me  what  it  once  was ;  yet  do  I  even 
now  hail  its  return  with  pleasure,  with 
enthusiasm.  But,  alas  !  how  differently 

«  “  Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted.” - 

Shakspeare. 
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is  it  viewed,  not  only  by  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  at  different  periods  of  life,  but  by 
different  individuals  of  the  same  age  ;  by 
the  rich  and  poor,  the  wretched  and  the 
happy,  the  pampered  and  the  penniless  ! 

To  proceed  to  the  object  of  this  paper, 
which  is  simply  to  throw  together  a  few 
casual  hints,  connected  with  the  period. 
I  would  beg  my  reader’s  attention,  in  the 
first  place,  to  an  odd  superstition,  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  Shakspeare,  and  which,  if  he 
happens  to  lie  awake  some  night,  (say 
with  the  tooth-ache — what  better  ? — for 
that  purpose  I  mean,)  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  verifying.  The  passage 
which  contains  it  is  in  Hamlet  and  exhi¬ 
bits  at  once  his  usual  wildness  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  a  highly  praiseworthy  religious 
veneration  for  tbe  season.  Where  the 
ghost  vanishes  upon  the  crowing  of  the 
cock,  he  takes  occasion  to  mention  its 
crowing  all  hours  of  the  night  about 
Christmas  time.  The  last  four  lines  com¬ 
prise  several  other  superstitions  connected 
with  the  period  : — • 

It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

Some  say,  that  ever  ’gainst  that  season  comes. 
Wherein  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated, 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 

And  then,  they  sav ,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad: 
The  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets 
strike ; 

No  fairy  takes  ;  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm  ; 
So  hallow’d  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  hearty 
diet,  properly  belonging  to  the  season, 
should  have  become  almost  peculiar  to  it; 
the  Tatler  recommends  it  throughout  the 
year.  44  I  shall  begin,”  says  Steele, 
44  with  a  very  earnest  and  serious  exhor¬ 
tation  to  all  my  well-disposed  readers, 
that  they  would  return  to  the  food  of  their 
forefathers,  and  reconcile  themselves  to 
beef  and  mutton.  This  was  the  diet 
which  bred  that  hardy  race  of  mortals  who 
won  the  fields  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt. 
I  need  not  go  so  high  up  as  the  history  of 
Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  is  well  known 
to  have  eaten  up  a  dun  cow  of  his  own  kill¬ 
ing.  The  renowned  king  Arthur  is  gene¬ 
rally  looked  upon  as  the  first  who  ever 
sat  down  to  a  whole  roasted  ox,  which 
was  certainly  the  best  way  to  preserve  the 
gravy  ;  and  it  is  farther  added,  that  he 
and  his  knights  sat  about  it  at  his  round 
table,  and  usually  consumed  it  to  the 
very  bones  before  they  would  enter  upon 
any  debate  of  moment.  The  Black  Prince 
was  a  professed  lover  of  the  brisket ;  not 
to  mention  the  history  of  the  sirloin,  or 
the  institution  of  the  order  of  Beefeaters, 
which  are  all  so  many  evident  and  unde¬ 
niable  proofs  of  the  great  respect  which 
our  warlike  predecessors  have  paid  to  this 
excellent  food.  The  tables  of  the  ancient 


gentry  of  this  nation  were  covered  thrice 
a  day  with  hot  roast-beef;  and  I  am 
credibly  informed  by  an  antiquary,  who 
has  searched  the  registers  in  which  the 
bills  of  fare  of  the  court  are  recorded, 
that  instead  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter 
which  have  prevailed  of  late  years,  the 
maids  of  honour  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
time  were  allowed  three  rumps  of  beef 
for  their  breakfast !” 

Now  this  is  manly,  and  so  is  the  diet 
it  advises  ;  I  recommend  both  to  my 
readers.  Let  each  determine  to  make  one 
convert,  himself  that  one.  On  Christmas 
day,  lec  each  dine  off,  or  at  least  have  on 
his  table,  the  good  old  English  fare,  roast 
beef  and  plum-pudding  !  and  does  such 
beef  as  our  island  produces  need  recom¬ 
mendation  ?  What  more  nutritive  and 
delicious  ?  and,  for  a  genuine  healthy 
Englishman,  what  more  proper  than  this 
good  old  national  English  dish  ?  Let 
him  whose  stomach  will  not  bear  it,  look 
about  arid  insure  his  life — I  would  not 
give  much  for  it.  It  ought,  above  all 
other  places,  to  be  duly  honoured  in  our 
officers’  mess-rooms.  As  Prior  says, 

“  If  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right , 

Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight.  ” 

So,  then,  if  beef  be  indeed  so  excellent, 
we  shall  not  much  wonder  that  Shak- 
speare  should  say, 

- - “  A  pound  of  man’s  flesh 

Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable, 

As  flesh  of  mutton,  beeves,  or  goats !” 

The  French  have  christened  us  (and  I 
think  it  no  disreputable  sobriquet )  Jack 
Roastbeef,  from  a  notion  we  cannot  live 
without  roast-beef,  any  more  than  with¬ 
out  plum-pudding,  porter,  and  punch  ; 
however,  the  notion  is  palpably  erroneous. 
We  are  proving  more  and  more  every 
day— to  our  shame  be  it  spoken  ! — that 
we  can  live  without  it.  At  least  do  not 
let  it  be  said  we  can  pass  a  Christmas 
without  it,  merely  to  make  way  for  tur¬ 
keys,  fricassees,  and  ragouts  !  44  Oh,  re¬ 

form  it  altogether  !” 

m  '  *  *  *  « 

England  was  always  famous  among 
foreigners  for  the  celebration  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  at  which  time  our  ancestors  intro¬ 
duced  many  sports  and  pastimes  unknown 
in  other  countries,  or  now  even  among 
ourselves.  44  At  the  feast  of  Christmas,” 
says  Stowe,  44  in  the  king’s  court,  wherever 
he  chanced  to  reside,  there  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  misrule,  or  master  of  merry 
disports  ;  the  same  merry  fellow  made  his 
appearance  at  the  house  of  every  noble¬ 
man  and  gentleman  of  distinction  ;  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
and  the  sheriffs  had  their  lords  of  misrule, 
ever  contending,  without  quarrel  or  of- 
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fence,  who  should  make  the  rarest  pastime 
to  delight  the  beholders.”  Alas  i  where 
are  all  these,  or  any  similar,  “  merry 
disports”  in  our  degenerate  days  ?  We 
have  no  “  lords  of  misrule”  now ;  or,  if 
we  have,  they  are  of  a  much  less  innocent 
and  pacific  character.  Mr.  Cambridge, 
also,  (No  104,  of  the  J Vorld,)  draws  a 
glowing  picture  of  an  ancient  Christmas. 

Our  ancestors,”  says  he,  considered 
Christmas  in  the  double  light  of  a  holy 
commemoration  and  a  cheerful  festival  ; 
and  accordingly  distinguished  it  by  devo¬ 
tion,  by  vacation  from  business,  by  mer¬ 
riment  and  hospitality.  They  seemed 
eagerly  bent  to  make  themselves  and  every 
body  about  them  happy.  With  what 
punctual  zeal  did  they  wish  one  another 
a  merry  Christinas  !  and  what  an  omis¬ 
sion  would  it  have  been  thought,  to  have 
concluded  a  letter  without  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  season  !  The  great  hall 
resounded  with  the  tumultuous  joys  of 
servants  and  tenants,  and  the  gambols 
they  played  served  as  an  amusement  to 
the  lord  of  the  mansion  and  his  family, 
who,  by  encouraging  every  art  that  con¬ 
duced  to  mirth  and  entertainment,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  and  to  mitigate  the  influence  of 
winter.  How  greatly  ought  we  to  regret 
the  neglect  of  mince-pies,  which,  besides 
the  idea  of  merry-making  inseparable 
from  them,  were  always  considered  as  the 
test  of  schismatics  !  How  zealously  weie 
they  swallowed  by  the  orthodox,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  all  fanatical  recusants  ! 
If  any  country  gentleman  should  be  so 
unfortunate  in  this  age  as  to  lie  under  a 
suspicion  of  heresy,  where  will  he  find  so 
easy  a  method  of  acquitting  himself  as  by 
the  ordeal  of  plum- porridge  ?”  This  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  Puritans,  who  refused  to 
observe  Christmas,  or  any  other  festival 
of  the  church,  either  by  devotion  or  mer¬ 
riment.  And  I  regret  to  .say  there  are 
certain  modern  44  fanatical  recusants,” 
certain  modern  Puritans,  as  schismatical 
in  this  particular  as  their  gloomy  precur¬ 
sors.  Mr.  Cambridge  then  proceeds  44  to 
account  for  a  revolution  which  has  ren¬ 
dered  this  season  (so  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  in  former  times)  now  so  little 
different  from  the  Test  of  the  year,”  which 
he  thinks  44  no  difficult  task.”  The 
reasons  he  assigns  are,  the  decline  of  de¬ 
votion,  and  the  increase  of  luxury,  the 
latter  of  which  has  extended  rejoicings 
and  feastings,  formerly  peculiar  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  through  the  whole  year  ;  these  have 
consequently  lost  their  raciness,  the  appe¬ 
tite  for  amusement  has  become  palled  by 
satiety,  and  the  Telish  for  it,  reserved  for¬ 
merly  for  this  particular  season,  is  now  no 
longer  peculiar  to  it,  having  been  already 


dissipated  mil  exhausted.  Another  cause 
he  assigns  is,  44  the  too  general  desertion  of 
the  country,  the  great  scene  of  hospitality.” 
Now  this  was  written  just  fifty-three  years 
ago,  and  as  all  the  causes  assigned  for  the 
declension  of  this  grand  national  festivity 
up  to  that  period  are  incontrovertible,  and 
have  been  operating  even  more  powerfully 
ever  since,  they  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  still  greater  declension  observable 
in  our  days.  And  the  declension  appears 
to  me  to  consist  in  this, — there  is  more 
gastronomy  and  expense,  but  less  hearti¬ 
ness  and  hospitality  ;  and  these  latter  are 
the  only  legitimate  characteristics  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  Be  they  then  restored,  this 
very  Christmas,  to  the  English  character  ; 
the  opportunity  is  fast  approaching — be 
it  employed. 

I  know  nothing  better  to  conclude  with 
than  a  good  old  Christmas  carol  from 
Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1695,  pre¬ 
served  in  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities , 
to  which  work  I  refer  those  of  my  readers 
who  may  require  further  information  on 
the  subject  of  Christmas  customs  and 
festivities : — 

Now,  thrice  welcome,  Christmas  ! 

Which  brings  us  good  cheer  : 

Mince-pies  and  plum-pudding— 

Strong  ale  and  strong  beer; 

With  pig,  goose,  and  capon, 

The  best  lhat  may  be  : 

So  well  doth  the  weather 
And  our  stomachs  agree. 

Observe  how  the  chimneys 
Do  smoke  all  about ; 

The  cooks  are  providing 
For  dinner  no  doubt. 

But  those  on  whose  tables 
Wo  victuals  appear, 

O  may  they  keep  Lent 
All  the  rest  of  the  year  ! 

With  holly  and  ivy, 

So  green  and  so  gay, 

We  deck  up  our  houses 
As  fresh  as  the  day  ; 

With  bays  and  rosemary, 

And  laurel  complete, — 

And  every  one  now 
Is  a  king  in  conceit. 

*  »  *  * 

But  as  for  curmudgeons 
Who  will  not  be  free, 

I  wish  they  may  die 
On  a  two-legged  tree  ! 

William  Palin. 


To  the  proof  that  we  are  rot  unseason¬ 
able,  here  are  in  this  sheet — Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  !  the  Turks ,  (of  a  darker  hue;) 
Exhibitions  ;  a  Consolatory  44  Popula¬ 
tion”  Scrap  ,•  Hints  fen'  Singing ,  after  a 
good  master  ;  a  Bunch  of  Facts  on  Tur¬ 
nips  ;  a  column  on  Liston—  that  living 
limner  of  laughter;  and  other  seasonabUs. 
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THE  TURKS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  Tuiks  have  a  manly  and  prepos¬ 
sessing  demeanour ;  being  generally  of  a 
good  stature,  and  remarkably  well  form¬ 
ed  in  their  limbs.  The  men  shave  their 
heads,  but  wear  long  beards,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  of  their  mustaches,  which 
are  usually  turned  downwards,  and  which 
give  the  other  features  of  the  face  a  cast 
of  peculiar  pensiveness.  They  wear  tur¬ 
bans,  sometimes  white,  of  an  enormous 
size  on  their  heads,  and  never  remove 
them  but  when  they  go  to  repose.  Their 
breeches,  or  drawers,  are  united  with 
their  stockings,  and  they  have  slippers, 
which  they  never  put  off  but  when  they 
enter  a  mosque,  or  the  house  of  a  great 
man.  Large  shirts  are  worn,  and  over 
them  is  a  vest  tied  with  a  sash  ;  the  outer 
garment  being  a  sort  of  loose  gown. 
Every  man,  in  whatever  station  he  is, 
carries  a  dagger  in  his  sash.  The  wo- 
men’s  attire  much  resembles  that  of  the 
other  sex,  only  they  have  a  cap  on  their 
heads,  something  like  a  bishop’s  mitre, 
instead  of  a  turban.  Their  hair  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  long,  mostly  black,  but  their 
faces,  which  are  remarkably  handsome, 
are  so  covered  when  they  walk  out,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  their  eyes.  The 
ladies  of  the  sultan’s  haram  are  lovely 
virgins,  either  captives  taken  during  war, 
or  presents  from  the  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces.  They  are  never  allowed  to  stir 
abroad  except  when  the  grand  signior  re¬ 
moves  ;  and  then  they  are  put  into  close 
chariots,  signals  being  made  at  certain 
distances  that  no  man  may  approach  the 
road  through  which  the  ladies  pass,  on 
pain  of  death.  There  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  female  slaves  in  the  sultan’s  haram, 
whose  task  it  is  to  wait  on  the  ladies, 
who  have,  besides,  a  black  eunuch  for 
their  superintendant. 

There  are  three  colleges  in  Turkey 
where  the  children  of  distinguished  men 
are  educated  and  fitted  for  state  employ¬ 
ments.  The  children  are  first  approved 
by  the  grand  signior  before  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  these  seminaries  ;  and  none 
dare  come  into  his  majesty’s  presence  who 
are  not  handsome  and  well-made.  Silence 
is  first  taught  them,  and  a  becoming  be¬ 
haviour  to  their  superiors  ;  then  they  are 
instructed  in  the  Mahometan  faith,  the 
Turkish  , and  Persian  languages,  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  the  Arabic.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  they  are  taught  all  manner  of 
manly  exercises,  and  above  all,  the  use 
of  arms.  As  they  advance  to  proficiency 


in  these,  and  other  useful  arts,  and  as 
government  places  become  vacant,  they 
are  preferred ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  they  generally  attain  the  age  of  forty 
before  they  are  thought  capable  of  being 
entrusted  with  important  state  affairs. 

Those  who  hold  any  office  under  the 
grand  signior  are  called  his  slaves;  the 
term  slave,  in  Turkey,  signifying  the 
most  honourable  title  a  subject  can  bear. 
The  grand  signior  is  commonly  supposed 
among  his  own  people,  to  be  something 
more  than  human;  for  he  is  not  bound 
by  any  laws  except  that  of  professing 
and  maintaining  the  Mahometan  religion. 
A  stranger  desiring  to  be  admitted  into 
his  majesty’s  presence,  is  first  examined 
by  proper  persons,  and  his  arms  taken 
from  him  ;  he  is  then  ushered  before  the 
royal  personage  between  two  strong  sup¬ 
porters,  but  is  not  even  then  permitted  to 
approach  near  enough  to  kiss  the  sultan’s 
foot.*  This  custom,  which  is  observed 
by  every  §ultan,  originated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner Amurath  I.  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  great  victory  over  the  Christains, 
was  on  the  field  of  battle  with  his  officers 
viewing  the  dead,  when  r  wounded  Chris¬ 
tian  soldier,  rising  from  among  the  slain, 
came  staggering  towards  him.  The  king, 
supposing  the  man  intended  to  beg  for 
his  life,  ordered  the  guards  to  make  way 
for  him  ;  but  drawing  near,  he  drew  a 
dagger  from  under  his  coat,  and  plunged 
it  into  the  heart  of  the  great  king,  who 
instantly  died. 

In  Turkey,  no  man  marries  a  deformed 
wife  for  the  sake  of  a  fortune,  as  with  us ; 
beauty  and  good  sense,  to  their  credit  be 
it  spoken,  are  the  only  inducements  to 
matrimony  among  the  Turks.  But  they 
are  an  indolent  people,  and  are  much 
averse  to  improving  their  country  by 
commerce,  planting,  or  building;  appear¬ 
ing  to  take  delight  in  letting  their  pro¬ 
perty  run  to  ruin.  Alexandria,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon,  which  once  commanded  the 
.navigation  and  trade  of  the  whole  world, 
are  at  present  in  the  Turks’  possession, 
but  are  only  very  inconsiderable  places. 
Indeed,  observes  a  judicious  author,  it  is 
well  for  us  that  the  Turks  are  such  an  in¬ 
dolent  people,  for  their  situation  and  vast 
extent  of  empire,  would  enable  them  to 
monopolize  the  trade  of  the  world  if  they 
attended  to  it.  They  appear  to  possess 
very  little  genius  or  inclination  for  the 
improvement  of  arts  and  sciences ,  al¬ 
though  they  live  in  countries  which  were 
once  in  the  possession  of  the  classic 
Greeks  ;  but  seem  to  prefer  a  slothful 
mode  of  life  to  an  active  one,  continually 

*  The  ceremony  of  kissing  the  foot,  as  well 
as  the  hand,  of  a  sovereign,  is  yet  observed  in 
the  east. 
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sauntering  away  their  time,  either  among 
women,  or  in  taking  coffee  and  smoking. 
Rcing  men  of  great  taciturnity,  they  very 
seldom  disturb  a  stranger  with  questions  ; 
and  a  person  may  live  in  their  country  a 
dozen  years,  without  having  twenty 
words  addressed  to  him,  except  on  im¬ 
portant  business.  They  seldom  travel, 
and  have  very  little  wish  to  be  informed 
of  the  state  of  their  own,  or  any  other 
country ;  when  a  minister  of  state  is 
turned  out  of  his  place,  or  strangled, 
(which  is  a  frequent  custom,)  they  coldly 
observe  that  there  will  be  a  new  one, 
without  inquiring  into  the  reason  of  the 
disgrace  of  the  former.  The  doctrine  of 
predestination  prevails,  and  they  there¬ 
fore  think  it  wicked  to  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  fate ;  frequently  entering  houses 
where  they  know  the  plague  is  raging. 

All  religions  are  tolerated  in  Turkey; 
though  none  are  encouraged  but  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  faith.  The  Christians  have 
churches,  which  the  Turks  not  unfre- 
quently  convert  into  mosques  for  their 
own  use;  nor  will  they  suffer  any  new 
churches,  or  temples,  to  be  built,  without 
extorting  an  exorbitant  fine  from  the  poor 
Christians.  The  high -priest  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  religion  is  called  the  mujti  ;  he 
is  invested  with  great  power,  and  his 
seal  is  necessary  to  the  passing  of  all  acts 
of  state.  But  any  individual,  who 
pleases  to  take  the  habit,  mav  be  a  priest, 
and  may  leave  the  office  when  he  is  weary 
of  it ;  for  there  is  nothing  like  ordina¬ 
tion  among  them.  G.  W.  N. 

PULQUE. 

Pulque,  which  is  the  favourite  drink 
of  the  Mexicans,  is  extracted  from  the 
Manguey,  or  Great  American  Aloe  ;  at 
the  time  of  throwing  its  flower  stem,  it  is 
hollowed  in  the  centre  and  the  juice  which 
should  have  supplied  the  flowers,  is  taken 
from  it  daily,  for  about  two  months  ; 
which  juice  when  fermented  is  immedi¬ 
ately  fit  for  drinking.  A  very  strong 
brandy  is  obtained  by  distillation.  So 
great  is  the  consumption  that  the  duty 
collected  at  the  city  gates,  amounts  annu¬ 
ally  to  600,000  dollars — From  a  Corres¬ 
pondent. 

HATCHING  CHICKENS. 

The  following  singular,  though  effectual 
mode  of  hatching  chickens,  prevails  in 
the  interior  of  Sumatra;  and  is  vouched 
for  by  Major  Clayton  of  the  Bencoolen 
council : — 

The  hens,  whether  from  being  fright¬ 
ened  off  their  nests  by  the  rats,  which 
are  very  numerous  and  destructive,  or 
from  some  other  cause  hitherto  prevalent 
ip  Sumatra,  do  not  hatch  their  chickens 
in  the  ordinary  way,  as  is  seen  in  almost 
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all  other  climates.  The  natives  have  for 
this  purpose,  in  each  village,  several 
square  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  are 
made  of  a  kind  of  brick,  dried  in  the 
sun.  In  the  middle  of  these  rooms  they 
make  a  large  fire,  round  which  they  place 
their  eggs  at  regular  distances.  In  this 
manner  they  let  them  lie  for  fourteen 
days,  now  and  then  turning  them,  that 
the  warmth  may  be  equal  in  all  parts  ; 
and  on  the  fifteenth  day,  the  chicken 
makes  its  appearance,  and'proves  in  every 
respect  as  strong  as  those  hatched  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  course  of  nature. — From  a 
Correspondent. 

AFRICAN  COOKERY. 

The  legs  and  feet  of  the  rhinoceros  are 
cooked  in  the  following  curious  method 
by  the  wild  tribes  of  Southern  Africa  : — 
The  ants  nests  are  composed  of  hard  clay, 
shaped  like  a  baker’s  oven,  and  are  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  height.  Some  of  these 
are  excavated  by  the  people,  and  their 
innumerable  population  destroyed.  The 
space  thus  obtained  is  filled  with  lighted 
fuel,  till  the  bottom  and  sides  become  red 
hot  within.  The  embers  of  the  wood  are 
then  removed,  the  leg  or  foot  of  the  rhi¬ 
noceros  introduced,  and  the  door  closed 
up  with  heated  clay  and  embers.  Fire  is 
also  made  on  the  outside  over  the  nests, 
and  the  flesh  is  allowed  to  remain  in  it 
several  hours.  Food  cooked  in  this  way 
is  highly  relished  by  all  the  tribes. 

EASTERN  DIVORCES. 

If  a  man  pronounce  three  divorces  against 
a  free  woman,  or  two  against  a  slave,  he 
can  lawfully  wed  neither  of  them  again, 
unless  they  have  been  espoused  by  an¬ 
other,  and  this  second  husband  dies,  or 
shall  divorce  them.  When  it  happens 
that  a  husband  wishes  to  recover  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  divorced  in  a  passion,  a 
convenient  husband  is  sought ;  but  the 
law  forbids  a  mockery  being  made  of 
such  marriages.  They  may  be  short  in 
duration,  but  the  parties  must  live,  du¬ 
ring  the  period  they  are  united,  as  man 
and  wife. 

ARAB  CHARACTER. 

The  Arabs  have  always  been  commend¬ 
ed  by  the  ancients  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
attachments,  and  they  are  still  scrupu¬ 
lously  exact  to  their  words,  and  respectful 
to  their  kindred  ;  they  have  been  univer¬ 
sally  celebrated  for  their  quickness  of  ap¬ 
prehension  and  penetration,  and  the  vi¬ 
vacity  of  their  wit.  Their  language  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world ;  but  it  has  many  dialects.  The 
Arabs,  however,  have  their  vices  and  de¬ 
fects.  They  are  naturally  addicted  to 
war ;  and  so  vindictive  as  scarcely  ever  to 
forget  an  injury. 
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GENERAL  FOY. 

The  military  career  of  this  hero  was  one 
of  singular  activity.  Foy  was  born  in  -1775, 
and  educated  in  the  military  school  of  La 
Fere,  and  made  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery 
in  I7II2.  He  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Valmy  and  Jemappe,  and  in  1793  ob¬ 
tained  a  company — promotion  was  rapid 
in  those  days.  In  all  the  subsequent 
campaigns  he  was  actively  employed 
under  Dumourier,  Pichegru,  Moreau, 
Massena,  &c.  In  1803,  he  was  colonel 
of  the  5th  regiment  of  horse  artillery,  and 
refused,  from  political  principles,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  aide-de-camp  on  Napoleon's 
assumption  of  the  imperial  throne  ;  but 
was  still  employed,  and  shared  in  the 
victories  of  the  short  but  brilliant  cam¬ 
paign  of  Germany  in  1804.  In  1806  he 
commanded  the  artillery  of  the  army  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Friuli,  for  the  purpose  of  occu¬ 
pying  the  Venetian  territory  incorporated 
by  the  treaty  of  Presburg  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy.  In  1807  he  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  introduce  European 
tactics  in  the  Turkish  service — but  this 
object  was  defeated  by  the  death  of  Selim, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  Janissaries.  On 
Foy’s  return,  the  expedition  against  Por- 
tugal  was  preparing,  and  he  received  a 
command  in  the  artillery  under  Junot, 
during  the  occupation  of  Portugal,  and 
filled  the  post  of  inspector  of  forts  and 
fortresses.  He  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Vimiera.  On  the  capitula¬ 
tion  he  returned  to  France,  and  with  the 
same  army  proceeded  to  Spain  ;  and,  sub¬ 
sequently,  under  the  command  of  Soult, 
again  went  into  Portugal.  When  com¬ 
manded  to  summon  the  Bishop  of  Oporto 
to  open  its  gates,  he  was  seized  and  stript 
by  the  populace,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
and  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  same 
year  he  was  made  general  of  brigade.  In 
1810,  he  made  a  skilful  retreat  at  the 
head  of  800  men,  in  the  face  of  0,000 
Spaniards,  across  the  Sierra  de  Caceres  ; 
and  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Busaco.  Early  in  1811 
he  was  selected  by  Massena  to  convey  to 
the  emperor  the  critical  state  of  the  French 
army  before  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
This  commission,  though  one  of  great 
peril — the  country  being  in  a  complete 
state  of  insurrection — he  successfully  ac¬ 
complished,  and  brought  back  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  instructions,  for  which  service  he 
was  made  general  of  division.  In  July 
1812,  Foy  was  ip  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
and  was  one  of  tliose  who,  when  Lord 
Wellington  raised  the  siege  of  Burgos 


and  retreated  to  the  Douro,  hung  upon 
his  rear,  and  took  some  prisoners  and  ar¬ 
tillery. 

On  the  news  of  the  disasters  in  Russia, 
and  Lord  Wellington’s  consequent  re¬ 
sumption  of  offensive  movements,  Foy 
was  sent  with  his  division  beyond  Vitto- 
ria  to  keep  the  different  parties  in  check ; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  at  which  he 
was  not  present,  he  collected  at  Bergana 
20,000  troops,  of  different  divisions,  and 
had  some  success  in  skirmishes  with  the 
Spanish  corps  forming  the  left  wing  of 
the  allied  army.  He  arrived  at  Tolosa 
about  the  same  time  with  Lord  Lynedoch, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  contest  in  that  town, 
retreated  upon  Irun — from  which  he  was 
quickly  dislodged,  and  finally  recrossed 
the  Bidassao.  In  the  affair  of  the  passage 
of  the  Nive,  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1813,  and  the  battle  of  St.  Pierre  d’Irrube 
on  the  13th,  Foy  distinguished  himself, 
and  in  the  hard  fought  battle  of  Orthez, 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1814,  he  was 
left  apparently  dead  on  the  field.  Before 
this  period  he  had  been  made  count  of  the 
empire,  and  commander  of  the  legion  of 
honour.  In  March  1815,  he  was  appointed 
inspector  general  of  the  fourteenth  mili¬ 
tary  division  ;  but  on  the  return  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  during  the  100  days,  he  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  emperor,  and  commanded 
a  division  of  infantry  in  the  battles  of 
Ligny  and  Waterloo,  at  the  last  of  which 
he  received  his  fifteenth  wound.  This 
terminated  his  military  career.  In  1819, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  till  his  death  in  November  1825; 
and  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  cham¬ 
ber,  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence, 
and  quickly  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  opposition.— From  Foy's 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War . 
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Museum  of  Natural  History. 

There  is  now  exhibiting  in  one  of  the 
Saloons  of  c*  The  Egyptian  Hall,”  in 
Piccadilly,  an  interesting  collection  of 
zoological  rarities,  stated  to  have  been 
assembled  by  M.  Villet,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Some  of  the  specimens, 
especially  the  birds,  are  really  beautiful ; 
none  but  the  smallest  being  cooped  up  in 
glazed  cases;  but  many  are  effectively 
placed  on  branches  of  trees,  whilst  the 
quadrupeds  are  arranged  with  still  better 
taste.  Among  the  latter  is  a  fine  Hippo¬ 
potamus,  the  Behemoth  of  Scripture. 
We  are  happy  to  hear  this  exhibition  has 
already  been  numerously  visited,  since 
it  augurs  well  of  public  taste  and  intel¬ 
lectual  curiosity. 
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Coneholo ,y. 

Akin  t<»  the  preceding  exhibition  in  its 
claim  to  popular  attention,  may  be  noticed 
a  pleasing  collection  of  shells,  now  open 
to  the  public,  a  short  distance  from  Somer¬ 
set  House.  To  the  mere  tyro  in  zoology, 
shells  are  attractive  as  the  elegant  sports 
of  nature,  in  the  beauty,  splendour,  and 
intricacy  of  their  colours  and  structure  ; 
while  their  scientific  arrangement  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  pursuits  of  refined 
minds. 

Grafting . 

The  quince,  used  as  a  stock,  has  the 
property  of  stunting  the  growth  of  pears, 
of  forcing  them  to  produce  bearing 
branches,  instead  of  sterile  ones,  and  of 
accelerating  the  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

Sirocco  Wind. 

The  depressing  effects  of  the  corroding 
wind  of  a  hot  Sirocco  can  only  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  those  who  have  suffered  from 
them  ;  the  unwonted  dulness  with  which 
it  overcasts  even  the  most  active  mind ; 
the  deep-drawn  sighs  it  will  elicit ;  and 
if  there  be  one  melancholy  feeling  which 
presses  on  the  heart  more  heavily  than 
another,  it  is  the  ample  developemen t  wh  ich 
it  enjoys  during  the  prevalence  of  this 
enervating  breeze.  It  seldom,  however, 
blows  with  force  :  it  is  rather  an  exhala¬ 
tion  than  a  wind.  It  scarcely  moves  the 
leaves  around  the  traveller,  but  it  sinks 
heavily  and  damply  in  his  heart.  A 
stranger  is  at  first  unaware  of  the  cause  of 
the  mental  misery  he  endures  ;  his  temper 
sours  as  his  spirits  sink ;  every  person,  and 
every  circumstance,  annoys  him  ;  it  affects 
even  his  dreams ;  sleep  itself  is  not  a 
refuge  from  querulous  peevishness,  and 
every  motion  is  an  irritating  exertion. 

Polar  Expedition. 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
has  appointed  an  expedition,  under  Capt. 
Reynolds,  to  explore  the  northern  coasts. 
A  Captain  Cunningham  is  mentioned  to 
have  traversed  the  country  from  St.  Louis 
in  the  Missouri,  to  St.  Diego,  St,  Pedro, 
in  California. 

Lithography. 

From  an  article  which  has  appeared  in 
a  late  number  of  the  “  Biblioteca  Ita- 
iiaua,”  it  appears  that  Sermefelder  was  not 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  art  of  Li¬ 
thography,  but  Simon  Schmidt,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Cadet  Hospital  at  Munich. 

Small  Pox. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months,  only 
503  deaths  have  occurred  from  small  pox 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  ;  whereas, 
in  the  preceding  year  1209  persons  are 
recorded  as  having  fallen  victims  to  that 
loathsome  disease.  —  Vaccine  Institui. 
Report. 
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China. 

A  valuable  museum  of  the  products  of 
Chinese  skill  and  industry  has  recently 
been  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
progress  made  by  a  people  of  whom  .so 
little  is  known,  and  civilization  and  the 
arts,  is  demonstrated.  The  manufacture 
of  bronzes,  porcelain,  gold  work,  and 
casts  in  copper,  has  arrived  in  China  at 
an  approach  to  perfection  which  the  most 
advanced  European  nations  would  find  it 
difficult  to  surpass.  Some  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  vases  may  really  be  compared  to  those 
of  the  finest  time  of  Greece.  The  sculp¬ 
tures  and  the  paintings,  even  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  anatomical  precision,  are  as  highly 
finished  as  ours. — Literary  Gazette. 
Recovery  from  Suspended  Animation. 

A  case  is  reported  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Bulletin  Universe /,  by  a  French 
physician,  M.  Bourgeois,  showing  the 
importance  of  never  abandoning  all  hope 
of  success  in  restoring  animation.  A  per¬ 
son  who  had  been  twenty  minutes  under 
water,  was  treated  in  the  usual  way  for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour  without  success  ; 
when  a  ligature  being  applied  to  the  arm, 
above  a  vein  that  had  been  previously 
opened,  ten  ounces  of  blood  were  with¬ 
drawn,  after  which  the  circulation  and 
respiration  gradually  returned,  though 
accompanied  by  the  most  dreadful  con¬ 
vulsions.  A  second,  and  a  third  bleed¬ 
ing  was  had  recourse  to,  which  brought 
about  a  favourable  sleep,  and  ultimate 
recovery  on  the  ensuing  day. 

Iron. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  value  of 
the  iron  annually  produced  in  England 
greatly  exceeds  the  value  of  the  silver 
annually  produced  in  Peru. 

Hair. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  Paris,  M.  F.  Cuvier,  in  a 
memoir  on  the  generation  of  feathers, 
spines,  and  hair,  introduced  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  conclusion  : — “  I  consider  the 
organic  system  which  produces  hair  as 
analogous  to  that  of  the  senses,  and  even 
as  forming  part  of  them  ;  for  the  hair  is 
in  a  great  number  of  animals  a  very  sen¬ 
sitive  organ  of  touch.  It  is  not  only  in 
mustaches  that  we  have  a  proof  of  it, 
but  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 
The  slightest  touch  of  a  hair  is  sufficient 
in  cats,  for  example,  to  make  them  con¬ 
tort  their  skin  and  shudder,  as  they  do 
when  they  find  something  light  attached 
to  the  hair,  and  that  they  wish  to  shake 
off.” 

Population  of  England. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  contains  74  millions  of  acres,  of 
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which  at  least  G4  millions  of  acres  may 
be  considered  capable  of  cultivation. 
Half  an  acre,  with  ordinary  cultivation, 
is  sufficient  to  supply  an  individual  with 
corn,  and  one  acre  is  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  a  horse  ;  consequently,  the  united 
kingdom  contains  land  enough  for  the 
sustenance  of  120  millions  of  people,  and 
four  millions  of  horses. — -Edmunds  on 
Political  Economy. 

Singing. 

The  following  passage  from  a  letter  by 
the  late  Carl  M.  Von  Weber  appears  to 
be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  dramatic 
and  other  singers  : — 

“  Every  singer  imparts,  though  un¬ 
consciously,  the  colouring  of  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  character  to  the  dramatic  charac¬ 
ter  which  he  sustains.  Thus,  two  sing¬ 
ers,  the  one  possessed  of  a  slight  and 
flexible  voice,  the  other  of  an  organ  of 
great  volume  and  power,  will  give  the 
same  composition  in  a  manner  widely 
different.  The  one  will,  doubtless,  be 
more  animated  than  the  other  ;  and  yet 
both  may  do  justice  to  the  composer,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  both  mark  the  gradations  of 
passion  in  his  composition,  faithfully  and 
expressively,  according  to  the  nature  and 
degree  of  power  possessed  by  each.  But 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  music  director  to 
prevent  the  singer  from  deceiving  him¬ 
self,  by  following  too  exclusively  what 
at  first  appears  to  him  most  suitable. 
This  caution  is  particularly  necessary 
with  respect  to  certain  passages,  but  the 
effect  of  the  whole  piece  should  not  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  some  favourite  roulade, 
which  the  singer  must  needs  introduce.” 

Culture  of  Turnips. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  this  valuable  root  was  cultivated 
among  us  only  in  gardens  or  other  small 
spots,  for  culinary  purposes  ;  but  Lord 
Townshend,  attending  King  George  the 
First  on  one  of  his  excursions  to  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  quality  of  secretary  of 
state,  observed  the  turnip  cultivated  in 
open  and  extensive  fields,  as  fodder  for 
cattle,  and  spreading  fertility  over  lands 
naturally  barren  ;  and.  on  his  return  to 
England  he  brought  over  with  him  some 
of  the  seed,  and  strongly  recommended 
the  practice  which  he  had  witnessed  to 
the  adoption  of  his  own  tenants,  who  oc¬ 
cupied  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  Hanover. 
The  experiment  succeeded  ;  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  field  turnips  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk ;  and 
in  the  course  of  time  it  has  made  its  way 
into  every  other  district  of  England.  The 
reputation  of  the  county  as  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  district  dates  from  the  vast  improve¬ 
ments  of  heaths,  wastes,  sheep  walks, 


and  warrens,  by  enclosure  and  manuring 
— the  fruit  of  the  zealous  exertions  of 
Lord  Townshend  and  a  few  neighbour¬ 
ing  land-owners — which  were,  ere  long, 
happily  imitated  by  others.  Since  these 
improvements  were  effected,  rents  have 
risen  in  that  county  from  one  or  two  shil¬ 
lings  to  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  per 
acre ;  a  country  of  sheep-walks  and  rab¬ 
bit-warrens  has  been  rendered  highly 
productive  ;  and  by  dint  of  management, 
what  was  thus  gained  has  been  preserved 
and  improved  even  to  the  present  moment. 
Some  of  the  finest  corn-crops  in  the  world 
are  now  grown  upon  lands  which,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry, 
produced  a  very  scanty  supply  of  grass 
for  a  few  lean  and  half-starved  rabbits. 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  “  Statistical  Re¬ 
searches,”  estimated  the  value  of  the  tur¬ 
nip  crop  annually  grown  in  this  country 
at  fourteen  millions ;  but  when  we  fur¬ 
ther  recollect  that  it  enables  the  agricul¬ 
turist  to  reclaim  and  cultivate  land  which, 
without  its  aid,  would  remain  in  a  hope¬ 
less  state  of  natural  barrenness  ;  that  it 
leaves  the  land  so  clean  and  in  such  fine 
condition,  as  almost  to  insure  a  good  crop 
of  barley  and  a  kind  plant  of  clover,  and 
that  this  clover  is  found  a  most  excellent 
preparative  for  wheat,  it  will  appear  that 
the  subsequent  advantages  derived  from  a 
crop  of  turnips  must  infinitely  exceed  its 
estimated  value  as  fodder  for  cattle.  If 
we  were,  therefore,  asked  to  point  out 
the  individual  who,  in  modern  times,  has 
proved  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  fix 
upon  the  ingenious  nobleman,  whom  the 
wits  and  courtiers  of  his  own  day  were 
pleased  to  laugh  at  as  66  Turnip  Town¬ 
shend.”  In  something  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  the  agricultural  practice  which 
he  introduced  from  Hanover  has  spread 
itself  throughout  this  country,  and  now 
yields  an  annual  return  which,  probably, 
exceeds  the  interest  of  our  national  debt. 
—Sir  Walter  {Scott — in  the  Quarterly 
Review . 

Coals  in  the  East. 

The  Dutch  newspapers  state,  that  ex¬ 
tensive  coal  mines  have  been  discovered 
in  Sumatra  and  Bantam. 

Naphtha 

Has  been  found  to  burn  much  better 
than  other  oils  in  mines  where  bad  air 
prevails,  and  is  less  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  workmen.  Oil  of  colza  and 
tallow  are  extinguished,  where  naphtha, 
petroleum,  and  oil  of  bone,  continue 
burning. 

Fossils. 

Plates  of  above  600  fossil  bones,  (re¬ 
mains  of  a  former  world)  recently  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issoire,  in 
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France,  arc  preparing  for  publication. 
They  belong  to  more  than  50  species  of 
animals,  now  extinct ;  among  which  are 
elephants,  horses,  tapirs,  rhinoceri,  eleven 
or  twelve  kinds  of  stags,  large  cats,  oxen, 
bears,  dogs,  otters,  &c. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Witt  gjotmtals. 


TOTIER,  THE  FRENCH  “  LISTON.” 

Potier,  generally  speaking — and  it  is 
the  same  with  our  own  Liston — has  never 
actually  observed  any  thing  of  what  he 
presents  to  us.  It  is  the  spontaneous 
effusion  of  his  own  feelings— the  imme¬ 
diate  creation  of  his  own  mind — frequently 
arising  at  the  moment  at  which  we  see  it, 
and  therefore  never  to  be  seen  a  second 
time — but  always  generated  by  the  actor 
himself,  and  never  mixed  up  with  any 
thing  else  of  an  extraneous  nature.  This 
is  one  cause  of  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  this  actor,  and  consequently  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  popularity  in  his  own  country. 
We  never  tire  of  going  to  see  him,  because 
he  is  never  the  same  on  any  two  nights — 
or  rather  he  never  performs  the  same 
character  twice  in  the  same  manner.  It 
is  also  the  secret  of  his  unrivalled  origi¬ 
nality.  There  are  but  very  few  charac¬ 
ters  in  which  he  can  repeat  himself,  even 
if  he  would.  And  those  are  such  as  de¬ 
pend  for  their  comicality  upon  collateral 
circumstances  connected  with  them,  rather 
than  upon  any  thing  essential  to  themselves. 

There  are  some  persons  whose  every 
look,  feature,  expression,  and  tone  of 
voice  conduce  to  comic  effects  ;  and  many 
an  actor  has  owed  his  success  more  to 
these  than  to  any  mental  qualities  or  dis¬ 
positions  corresponding  with  them ;  or 
has  even  been  successful  in  spite  of  these 
latter  being  in  no  degree  adapted  to  the 
profession  which  circumstances  have  in¬ 
duced  him  to  adopt.  In  proof  of  this 
fact,  comic  actors  are  quite  as  often  dull 
and  solemn  people,  as  droll  ones,  in  pri¬ 
vate  life.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  a  face  being  a  fortune,  in  this  respect, 
is  our  own  Liston.  If  he  had  not  pos¬ 
sessed  a  comic  countenance,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  him  from  being  a  tragic 
actor,  or  have  made  him  a  comic  one; 
for  it  is  well  understood  that  all  his  in¬ 
clinations  led  him  in  that  direction.  The 
truth  is,  that  Liston’s  style  of  acting  is 
too  chaste  and  natural  to  have  been  so 
universally  popular  as  it  is,  but  for  the 
irresistible  drollery  of  his  features — which 
are  the  finest  farce  that  ever  was  written. 
iS’ow  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others, 
Potier  differs  from  his  contemporaries. 


His  voice,  his  face,  and  hi3  person  alto¬ 
gether,  are  in  themselves  antidotes  to 
mirth,  and  might  almost  be  supposed  to 
set  it  at  defiance.  He  might  play  the  • 
Apothecary ,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  or  the 
Anatomie  Vivante ,  without  painting  for 
them — as  Stephen  Kemble  used  to  play 
their  antithesis,  Falstaff,  without  stuffing. 
And  yet,  instead  of  this  seeming  contra¬ 
diction  counteracting  the  essentially  comic 
turn  of  his  mind,  the  latter  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  paramount,  that  it  changes  every 
thing  within  its  reach  to  its  own  com¬ 
plexion—  New  Monthly  Magazine . 


FRAGMENT  OF  THE  NARRATIVE  OF 
A  STUDENT  AT  LAW. 

This  is  a  portion  of  what  the  writer 
calls  “  a  series  of  the  most  singular  and 
mysterious  events,”  commenced  January 
29,  1791.  It  is  perhaps  a  romance  of  real 
life, although  there  is  something  in  it  beyond 
probability — but  nothing  impossible.  Our 
student  is  at  first  almost  cut  by  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  for  neglecting  to  notice  him  in 
the  park,  when  in  fact  he  was  not  in  the 
park:  the  hall  butler  of  the  Temple 
proves  by  the  parchment  that  he  dined 
there  four  days  of  term,  when  he  was 
sick,  and  some  distance  from  town :  next 
he  is  cut  by  a  second  acquaintance  for  not 
recognising  him  at  a  masquerade  :  then  a 
similar  affair  occurs  with  a  beautiful  girl 

in - square;  at  the  Theatre ;  and  on 

the  Serpentine.  He  is  next  recognised 
by  an  old  friend  at  a  gaming-table,  who 
mentions  the  sale  of  an  estate  there  for 
his  last  stake,  which  property  our  student 
really  had  sold,  though  under  different 
circumstances  ;  and  then  rejected  by  his 
chere  amie  for  a  slight  which  he  never 
offered.  The  last  event  or  link  of  this 
mysterious  chain  is  familiarly  narrated 
as  follows : — 

In  returning  one  morning  from  West¬ 
minster,  as  I  was  passing  through  one 
of  those  small  courts  between  Essex-street 
and  Norfolk-street,  (for  of  late  I  had 
sought  the  most  retired  ways,)  I  observed 
that  two  persons,  of  rather  mean  appear¬ 
ance,  seemed  to  be  dogging  my  footsteps. 
Uneasy  at  this  circumstance,  I  hastened 
directly  on  to  my  chambers.  I  had, 
however,  scarcely  seated  myself,  when  my 
servant  informed  me  that  two  men  wished 
to  speak  to  me.  On  being  admitted,  they 
told  me  that  they  were  officers  of  the 
police,  and  that  they  had  a  warrant  to 
arrest  me  on  a  charge  cf  felony.  Sur¬ 
prise  at  the  moment  prevented  my  speak¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  recovered  myself,  I 
offered  to  accompany  them  to  the  magis¬ 
trate.  He  was  sitting,  and  the  witnesses 
being  in  attendance,  my  examination  took 
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place  immediately.  A  young  man,  of 
gentleman-like  address,  swore,  that  on 
the  preceding  evening  he  had  been  in¬ 
duced  by  one  of  his  friends  to  visit  one 
of  the  gambling-houses  in  the  Ilaymarket 
. — lhat  he  there  saw  me  both  playing  and 
betting  very  rashly — that  I'  appeared  to 
be  losing — that  at  length  I  quitted  the 
room,  and  that  soon  afterwards  his  friend 
and  himself  followed.  Now  came  the 
accusation.  He  swore,  that  just  as  he 
was  leaving  the  door  he  felt  some  person 
drawing  his  purse  from  his  pocket — that 
he  immediately  pursued  the  man,  and  at 
the  corner  of  Jermyn-street  seized  me. 
That  at  first  1  submitted,  and  he  dragged 
me  to  one  of  the  lamps,  and  there  most 
distinctly  saw  my  countenance,  when  at 
that  moment,  by  some  piece  of  adroitness, 
which  he  could  not  explain,  I  slipped 
from  his  grasp,  and  instantly  disappeared. 
His  friend  corroborated  the  story.  The 
magistrate,  after  cautioning  me,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  his  regret  at  seeing  a  person  of 
my  appearance  before  him,  asked  me 
whether  1  wished  to  say  any  thing  in  my 
defence.  I  answered  that  I  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  some  secret  and  devilish  conspi¬ 
racy,  and  that  I  would  prove  that  I  was 
at  my  chambers  on  the  night  in  question. 
“  1  hope  you  may  be  able  to  do  so,”  said 
the  magistrate  ;  “  but  in  the  mean  time 
it  is  my  duty  to  commit  you;”  and  I 
was  conducted  to  gaol  in  a  hackney-coach. 
I  immediately  summoned  one  or  two  of 
my  friends,  and  after  laying  open  to  them 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  had  been 
placed,  we  concerted  the  best  means  of 
defence.  My  laundress  could  swear  that 
I  was  in  chambers  the  whole  of  the  even¬ 
ing  when  the  robbery  was  committed ; 
and  though  this  was  the  only  direct  evi¬ 
dence  in  my  favour,  yet  i  assembled  at 
least  a  dozen  persons,  men  of  repute  and 
station,  as  witnesses  to  my  character. 
The  trial  excited  prodigious  interest,  but 
what  was  that  interest  to  the  agony  with 
which  I  regarded  the  issue  !  Should  I 
be  convicted,  my  mysterious  enemies 
would  enjoy,  in  triumph,  my  disgrace 
and  degradation,  and  might  probably 
proceed  by  the  same  diabolical  contri¬ 
vances  to  attempt  even  my  life.  The 
day  came,  and  I  was  arraigned  among  a 
herd  of  common  felons ;  but  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  my  innocence,  and  the  hope 
of  establishing  it,  supported  my  heart. 
No  sooner  had  I  heard  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  than  that  hope  died 
within  me.  A  number  of  persons  de¬ 
posed,  that  on  the  night  in  question  they 
had  seen  me  in  the  gambling-house;  but 
they  were  men  of  indifferent  character, 
and  not  personally  acquainted  with  me. 
At  last,  with  astonishment  and  horror  I 


saw  my  venerable  friend,  Mr.  B - ,  put 

into  the  box,  and  heard  him  swear  in  posi¬ 
tive  terms  that  he  was  present  in  the 
room,  and  saw  me  at  play.  My  defence 
availed  nothing.  The  wretched  old  wo¬ 
man,  whom  1  produced,  as  the  court  and 
jury  believed,  to  establish  my  defence  by 
perjury,  was  immediately  discredited,  and 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  1 
was  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprison¬ 
ment.  My  feelings  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe. 

During  my  confinement  1  made  the 
most  energetic  attempts  to  reconcile  my¬ 
self  to  my  fatal  destiny.  I  formed  a  plan 
for  my  future  life,  complete  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  My  character  being  destroyed, 
and  most  of  my  friends  alienated,  1  de¬ 
termined  to  convert  my  property  into 
money,  and  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  United 
States.  At  length  the  term  of  my  im¬ 
prisonment  approached  its  close,  and  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1701,  I  was  li¬ 
berated — my  flesh  creeps  as  I  name  the 
day. 

I  waited  in  the  prison  till  it  was  dusk. 
Finding  that  I  had  the  key  of  my  cham¬ 
bers  upon  my  person,  1  resolved,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  visit  once  again  the  scene 
of  my  former  tranquil  studies.  Before  I 
reached  the  Temple  the  gates  had  been 
closed,  and  the  gatekeeper,  as  I  entered, 
eyed  me  with  an.  unpleasant  curiosity.  I 
reached  my  chambers.  There  was  still 
light  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  select  some 
papers  which  I  particularly  wished  to  se¬ 
cure.  I  entered  the  chambers  and  walked 
into  my  sitting-room,  but  suddenly  stopped 
on  seeing  a  figure  reclining  on  the  sofa. 
My  library -table  was  before  him,  covered 
with  law  books.  At  first  I  imagined 
that  my  laundress  had  permitted  some 
stranger  to  occupy  my  rooms  during  my 
incarceration.  As  I  entered  the  chamber 
the  figure  rose,  and  with  feelings  of  inde¬ 
scribable  horror  I  perceived  the  semblance 
of  myself — 

- “  And  my  flesh’s  hair  upstood, 

’Twas  mine  own  similitude.’’ 

— I  cannot  relate  what  followed,  for  my 
senses  deserted  me.  On  recovering,  my 
mysterious  visiter  had  departed  without 
leaving  the  slightest  clue  by  which  I 
might  fathom  the  impenetrable  secret  of 
my  persecutions.  I  have  sometimes 
imagined  that  they  arose  from  one  of 
those  wonderful  natural  resemblances 
which  in  some  instances  appear  to  be  well 
authenticated  ;  but,  natural  or  superna¬ 
tural,  they  changed  the  current  of  my 
life.  Unable  to  endure  the  disgrace  of 
being  pointed  at  as  a  convicted  felon,  I 
converted  my  property  into  money,  and, 
under  another  name,  1  now  live  respeeted 
in  a  foreign  land. — Ibid. 
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“  FASHIONABLE  TALES.” 

Lord  Nor  man  by  has  written  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best ,  of  this  class  of 
works,  the  tendency  of  which  is  in  most 
instances  of  questionable  character.  But 
they  give  a  tone  to  the  reading  taste  of 
the  day,  as  the  recent  circumstance  of  two 
of  them  forming  the  first  subject  of  three 
literary  reviews  will  sufficiently  attest. 
The  work  to  which  we  specially  allude, 
is  Matilda,  a  Tale  of  the  Day ,  the  noble 
author  of  which  has  just  produced  another 
of  the  same  stamp,  entitled  Yes  and  No , 
to  whose  sketches  and  portraits  we  shall 
shortly  introduce  our  readers.  It  will  be 
seen  that  his  lordship  is  no  mean  artist, 
nor  does  he  belong  to  the  novel-making 
tribe,  whose  hole-and-corner  curiosity  has 
made  us  as  familiar  with  the  Corso  as  we 
are  with  our  own  Bond-street.  But  the 
following  snatch  from  Yes  and  No  proves 
that  these  smatterers  of  fashion — these 
clippers  of  reputation — are  encouraged  by 
some  portion  of  that  class  whose  vanities 
they  affect  to  expose  : — 

Scene — A  44 Hall ”  in  the  Country. 

44  It  is  always  as  well  here  to  know 
who  one’s  next  neighbour  is,”  continued 
Fitzalbert,  44  for  this  is  not  one  of  those 
snug  parties  where  one  can  do  or  say  what 
one  pleases  without  observation.”  44  How 
do  you  mean  ?”  asked  Germain.  44  Why, 
Lady  Boreton  encourages  these  literary 
poachers  on  the  manors,  or  rather  manners 
of  high  life  ;  she  gives  a  sort  of  right  of 
free  chase  to  all  cockney  sportsmen  to 
wing  one’s  follies  in  a  double-barrelled 
duodecimo,  or  hunt  one’s  eccentricities 
through  a  hot-pressed  octavo.  Not  that 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  very  for¬ 
midable  shots — they  often  bring  down  a 
different  bird  from  the  one  they  aimed  at, 
and  sometimes  shut  their  eyes  and  blaze 
away  at  the  whole  covey  ;  which  last  is, 
after  all,  the  best  way.  Their  coming 
here  to  pick  out  individuals  is  needless 
trouble.  Do  you  know  the  modern  re¬ 
cipe  for  a  finished  picture  of  fashioisable 
life  ?  Let  a  gentleman/^/  man,  with  a 
gentleman/y  style,  take  of  foolscap  paper 
a  few  quires  ;  stuff' them  well  with  high- 
sounding  titles  —  duKes  and  duchesses, 
lords  and  ladies,  ad  libitum.  Then  open 
the  peerage  at  random,  pick  a  suppositi¬ 
tious  author  out  of  one  page  of  it,  and 
fix  the  imaginary  characters  upon  some  of 
the  rest ;  mix  it  all  up  with  quantum  suft’. 
pf  puff,  and  the  book  is  in  a  second  edi¬ 


tion  before  ninety-nine  readers  out  of  a 
hundred  have  found  out  the  one  is  as  little 
likely  to  have  written,  as  the  others  to 
have  done  what  is  attributed  to  them.” 

Again — here  is  a  picture  of  the  guests : 

44  Captains  that  have  been  to  the  North 
Pole  ;  chemists  who  can  extract  ice  from 
caloric ;  transatlantic  travellers  and  seden¬ 
tary  bookworms  ;  some  authors,  who  own 
to  anonymous  publications  they  have 
never  written  ;  and  others  who  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  those  they  deny  ;  besides  the 
usual  quantum  of  young  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  rest  their  claims  to  distinc¬ 
tion  upon  the  traditionary  deeds  of  their 
great  grandfathers.” 


SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN. 
At  the  head  of  the  table,  which  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  in  an 
arm-chair  raised  by  a  few  steps  from  the 
floor,  sat  the  president  of  the  society  of 
United  Irishmen.  He  alone  was  covered, 
and  though  plainly  dressed,  there  was  an 
air  of  high  breeding  and  distinction  about 
him  ;  while  in  his  bland  smile  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  the  open  physiognomy  of  plea¬ 
santness,  and  love- winning  mildness, 
which  still  mark  the  descendants  of  the 
great  Anglo-Norman  Lords  of  the  Pale, 
the  Lords  of  Ormond,  Orrery,  and  Arran, 
the  Mount  Garrets,  and  Kilkennys, — in 
former  times,  the  great  oligarchs  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  in  times  more  recent,  the  grace 
and  ornament  of  the  British  court. 

The  president  was  the  Honourable 
Simon  Butler  :  beside  him,  on  a  lower 
seat,  sat  the  secretary.  His  uncovered 
head,  and  unshaded  temples  received  the 
full  light  of  the  suspended  lamp.  Jtwas 
one  of  those  finely  chiselled  heads,  which 
arrest  the  imagination,  and  seem  to  bear 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  certainty 
of  physiognomical  science.  A  dress  parti¬ 
cularly  studied,  was  singularly  contrasted 
with  the  athletic  figure  and  antique  bear¬ 
ing  of  this  interesting  looking  person. 
For  though  unpowdered  locks,  and  the 
partial  uncovering  of  a  muscular  neck,  by 
the  loose  tie  of  the  silk  handkerchief  had 
something  of  the  simplicity  of  republican¬ 
ism,  yet  the  fine  diamond  that  sparkled 
at  the  shirt  breast,  and  the  glittering  of 
two  watch-chains  (the  foppery  of  the  day), 
exhibited  an  aristocracy  of  toilet,  which 
did  not  exactly  assort  with  the  Back-lane 
graces.  The  secretary  of  the  United  Irish¬ 
men,  was  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan. 

On  the  opposite  side  sat  a  small,  well- 
formed,  and  animated  person,  who  was 
talking  with  singular  vivacity  of  look  and 
gesture,  to  one  of  extremely  placid  and 
even  formal  appearance.  The  first  was 
the  gay,  gallant,  and  patriotic  founder  of 
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the  society,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the 
other  was  the  celebrated  and  clever  Doctor 
Drennan,  a  skilful  physician,  and  an  ele¬ 
gant  writer,  who  might  have  passed  in 
appearance,  for  the  demure  minister  of 
some  remote  village-congregation  of  the 
Scotch  kirk. 

A  tall,  elegant,  and  sentimental  look¬ 
ing  person  sat  near  to  them,  in  an  attitude 
of  interested  attention,  listening  to  the 
speaker,  to  whom,  it  seemed,  he  was 
about  to  reply.  It  was  Thomas  Addas 
Emmet,  the  son  of  the  state  physician  of 
Ireland,— then  a  young  lawyer  of  great 
promise,  and  now  the  Attorney-General 
of  New  York.  The  handsome  and  ani¬ 
mated  Dr.  Mackenna,  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  the  day,  and  Oliver 
Bond,  the  representative  of  the  most  re¬ 
putable  class  of  merchants,  had  grouped 
forward  their  intelligent  heads ;  while  one 
who  brought  no  personal  beauty  to  the 
cause  (that  letter  of  recommendation  to 
all  causes),  James  Napper  Tandy,  stood 
waiting  with  a  packet  of  letters,  which  he 
had  received  in  his  former  quality  of  se¬ 
cretary  to  the  meeting. 

While  other  leaders  of  the  Union  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  birth,  talents,  or 
principles  (and  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
were  all  protestants),  filled  up  the  Seats 
near  the  head  of  the  table;  more  mixed 
groups  less  distinguished  by  the  bean 
sang ,  which  then  came  forth,  in  the  fine 
forms  of  the  genuine  Irish  gentry  of  both 
sects,  were  congregated  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  bottom  of  the  room _ Lady  Mor¬ 

gan's  44  O'Briens  and  O’ Flahertys. 


STORY  OF  RICHARD  PLANTAGENF.T, 
SON  OF  RICHARD  III. 

It  was  on  this  awful  night  (the  night 
preceding  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field), 
according  to  a  letter  which  I  have  read 
from  Dr.  Thomas  Brett  to  Dr.  William 
Warren,  president  of  Trinity-hall,  that 
the  king  took  his  last  farewell  in  his  tent 
of  Richard  Plantagenet,  his  natural  son, 
who  himself  thus  describes  that  interview  : 
— 44  I  was  boarded  with  a  Latin  school¬ 
master,  without  knowing  who  my  parents 
Were,  till  I  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
old ;  only  a  gentleman,  who  acquainted 
me  he  was  no  relative  of  mine,  came  once 
a  quarter  and  paid  for  my  board,  and 
took  care  to  see  that  I  wanted  for  nothing. 
One  day  this  gentleman  took  me  and  car¬ 
ried  me  to  a  great  fine  house,  where  I 
passed  through  several  stately  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  he  left  me,  bidding  me  stay 
there.  Then  a  man  richly  dressed,  with 
a  star  and  garter,  came  to  me,  asked  me 
some  questions,  talked  kindly  to  me,  and 
gave  me  some  money.  Then  the  fore- 


mentioned  gentleman  returned,  and  con¬ 
ducted  me  back  to  my  school. 

44  Some  time  after,  the  same  gentleman 
came  to  me  again  with  a  horse  and  proper 
accoutrements,  and  told  me  I  must  take 
a  journey  with  him  into  the  country.  We 
went  into  Leicestershire,  and  came  to 
Bosworth  Field,  and  I  was  carried  to 
king  Richard’s  tent.  The  king  embraced 
me,  and  told  me  I  was  his  son.  4  But, 
child,’  said  he,  4  to-morrow  I  must  fight 
for  my' crown.  And  assure  yourself  if  I 
lose  that,  I  will  lose  my  life  too ;  but  I 
hope  to  preserve  both.  Do  you  stand  on 
yonder  hill,  where  you  may  see  the  battle 
out  of  danger,  and  when  I  have  gained 
the  victory,  come  to  me;  I  will  then  own 
you  to  be  mine,  and  take  care  of  you. 
But  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  the  battle,  then  shift  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  take  care  to  let  no  one  know 
that  I  am  your  father ;  for  no  mercy  will 
be  shown  to  any  one  so  nearly  related  to 
me.’  The  king  then  presented  me  with 
a  purse  of  gold,  and  giving  me  a  farewell 
embrace,  dismissed  me  from  his  tent.  I 
followed  the  king’s  directions  ;  and  when 
I  saw  the  battle  lost  and  the  king  killed, 
1  hastened  back  to  London,  sold  my 
horse  and  fine  clothes,  and  the  better  to 
conceal  myself  from  all  suspicion  of  being 
son  to  a  king,  and  that  I  might  have  the 
means  to  live  by  my  honest  labour,  I  put 
myself  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer.  But 
having  a  competent  skill  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  it ;  and 
having  an  inclination  also  to  reading,  and 
no  delight  in  the  conversation  of  those  I 
am  obliged  to  work  with,  I  generally 
spend  all  the  time  I  have  to  spare  in  read¬ 
ing  by  myself.” 

The  letter  says,  44  When  Sir  Thomas 
Moyle  built  Eastwell  House,  near  Lon¬ 
don,  about  the  year  1544,  he  observed 
his  chief  bricklayer,  whenever  he  left  off 
work,  retired  with  a  book.  Sir  Thomas 
had  curiosity  to  know  what  book  the  man 
read,  but  was  some  time  before  he  could 
discover  it ;  he  still  putting  the  book  up 
if  any  one  came  toward  him.  However, 
at  last  Sir  Thomas  surprised  him,  and 
snatched  the  book  from  him,  and  looking 
into  it  found  it  to  be  Latin.  He  then 
examined  him,  and  finding  he  pretty  well 
understood  that  language,  he  inquired 
how  he  came  by  his  learning.  Hereupon 
the  man  told  him,  as  he  had  beer,  a  good 
master  to  Rim,  he  would  venture  to  trust 
him  with  a  secret  he  had  never  before 
revealed  to  anyone.  He  then  related  the 
above  story.  Sir  Thomas  said,  4  You 
are  now  old,  and  almost  past  your  labour ; 
I  will  give  you  the  running  of  my  kitchen 
as  long  as  you  live.’  He  answered, 4  Sir, 
you  have  a  numerous  family;  I  have 
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been  used  to  live  retired,  give  me  leave 
to  build  a  house  of  one  room  for  myself 
iu  such  a  field,  and  there,  with  your  good 
leave,  I  will  live  and  die.’  Sir  Thomas 
granted  his  request,  he  built  his  house, 
and  there  continued  to  his  death.  Richard 
Plantagenet  was  buried  the  22nd  day  of 
.December,  anno  ut  supra  ex  registro  de 
Eastwell  sub  1550.  This  is  all  the  re¬ 
gister  mentions  of  him,  so  that  we  cannot 
say  whether  he  was  buried  in  the  church 
or  church-yard  ;  nor  is  there  now  any 
other  memorial  of  him  except  the  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  family,  and  some  little  marks 
where  his  house  stood.  This  story  my 
late  Lord  Heneage,  earl  of  Winchelsea, 
told  me  in  the  year  1720.”  Thus  lived 
and  died,  in  low  and  poor  obscurity,  the 
only  remaining  son  of  Richard  III  ! 

Tale  of  a  Modern  Genius. 


dftne  <avts. 

ART  OF  MOSAIC. 

At  Rome  are  many  minor  fine  arts  prac¬ 
tised,  which  are  wholly  unknown  in 
England.  The  most  remarkable  of  them 
is  the  Mosaic  Manufactory ,  carried  on 
at  the  cost  of  government ;  and  its  fruits 
are  theirs.  The  workmen  are  constantly 
occupied  in  copying  paintings  for  altar- 
pieces,  though  the  works  of  the  first 
masters  are  fast  mouldering  away  on  the 
walls  of  forgotten  churches.  They  will 
soon  be  lost  for  ever  ;  it  is  yet  possible  to 
render  them  imperishable  by  means  of 
Mosaic  copies ;  and  why  is  it  not  done  ? 
The  French,  at  Milan,  set  an  example 
of  this,  by  copying,  in  mosaic,  the  Last 
Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but  it  was 
their  plan  to  do  much  for  Milan,  and  no¬ 
thing  for  Rome ;  and  the  invaluable 
frescos  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Do- 
menichino,  and  Guido,  were  left  to 
perish. 

It  takes  about  seven  or  eight  years  to 
finish  a  mosaic  copy  of  a  painting  of  the 
ordinary  historical  size,  two  men  being 
constantly  employed.  It  generally  costs 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  crowns,  but 
the  time  and  expense  are  of  course  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  intricacy  of  the  subject  and 
quantity  of  work.  Raphael’s  Transji- 
yuration ,  cost  about  12,000  crowns,  and 
the  labour  of  nine  years,  ten  men  con¬ 
stantly  working  at  it.  The  late  works, 
are,  however,  of  very  inferior  execution. 

The  slab  upon  which  the  mosaic  is 
made,  is  generally  of  Travertine,  (or  Ti- 
burtine)  stone3,  connected  together  by 
iron  cramps.  Upon  the  surface  of  this 
a  mastic  or  cementing  paste,  is  gradually 
spread,  as  the  progress  of  the  work  makes 
it  wanted,  which  forms  the  adhesive 


ground,  orbed,  on  which  the  mosaic  is 
laid.  This  mastic  is  composed  of  fine 
lime  from  burnt  marble,  and  finely  pow¬ 
dered  Travertine  stone,  mixed  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  a  paste,  with  strong  linseed 
oil.  Into  this  paste  aie  stuck  the  smalts , 
of  which  the  mosaic  picture  is  formed. 
They  are  a  mixed  species  of  opaque  vi¬ 
trified  glass,  partaking  of  the  mixed  na¬ 
ture  of  stone  and  glass,  and  composed  of 
a  variety  of  minerals  and  materials,  co¬ 
loured  for  the  most  part,  with  different 
metallic  oxydes.  Of  these  no  less  than 
1,700  different  shades  are  in  use  ;  they 
are  manufactured  in  Rome  in  the  form  of 
long,  slender  rods  like  wires,  of  different 
degrees  of  thickness,  and  are  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  requisite  sizes,  from  the 
smallest  pin  point  to  an  inch.  When  the 
picture  is  completely  finished,  and  the 
cement  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  highly 
polished. 

Mosaic,  though  an  ancient  art,  is  not 
merely  a  revived,  but  an  improved  one  ; 
for  the  Romans  only  used  coloured  mar¬ 
bles,  or  natural  stones  in  its  composition, 
which  admitted  of  comparatively  little 
variety  ;  but  the  invention  of  smalts  has 
given  it  a  far  wider  range,  and  made  the 
imitation  of  painting  far  closer.  The 
mosaic  work  at  Florence  is  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  to  this,  being  merely  inlaying  in 
pietre  dure ,  or  natural  precious  stones, 
of  every  variety,  which  forms  beautiful, 
and  very  costly  imitations  of  shells, 
flowers,  figures,  &c.  but  bears  no  si¬ 
militude  to  painting. 

Besides  this  government  establishment 
at  Rome,  there  are  hundreds  of  artists, 
or  artisans,  who  carry  on  the  manufac¬ 
tory  of  mosaics  on  a  small  scale.  Snuff¬ 
boxes,  rings,  necklaces,  brooches,  ear¬ 
rings,  &c.  are  made  in  immense  quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  since  the  English  flocked  in 
such  numbers  to  Rome,  all  the  streets 
leading  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  are  lined 
with  the  shops  of  these  Musaicisti ,  &c. 

Oriental  shells  are  made  at  Rome  into 
beautiful  cameos,  by  the  white  outer  sur¬ 
face  being  cut  away  upon  the  deeper  co¬ 
loured  internal  part,  forming  figures  in 
minute  bassi  relievi.  The  subjects  are 
chiefly  taken  from  ancient  gems,  and 
sometimes  from  sculpture  and  painting. 
The  shells  used  for  this  purpose  are 
chiefly  brought  from  the  Levant ;  and 
these  shell  cameos  make  remarkably  beau¬ 
tiful  ornaments.  Hundreds  of  artists 
also  find  support  at  Rome,  in  making 
casts,  sulphurs,  &c.  from  ancient  gems 
and  medals,  and  in  selling  or  fabricating 
antiques.  Marble  and  stone-cutting  are 
also  beautifully  executed  both  at  Rome  and 

Florence _ Abridged,  ( but  interspersed ) 

from  “  Rome  in  the  \i)tk  Century .” 
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“  I  hih  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  ef  other 
men's  stliff."— fVotton 


TO  *  *  *  * 

Moria  pur  quando  vuol  non  e  bisogna 
mu  tar  ni  faccia  ni  voci  per  esser  un 
Angelo. — The  words  addressed  by  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  to  the  beautiful 
Nun  at  Murano.  (See  his  Life.) 

Translation. 

Die  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear 
At  heaven’s  Court,  a  form  more  fair, 
Than  beauty  here  on  earth  has  giv’n, 
Keep  but  the  lovely  looks  we  see — 

The  voice  we  hear— and  you  will  be 
An  angel  ready  made  for  heaven. 


A  CARD 

Left  at  the  Queen’s  Itouse  during  the 
King’s  illness  in  March ,  1801. 

“  Captain  Blake  of  the  Grenadiers 
(George  1st.)  was  in  the  regiment'  of 
Colonel  Murray  at  the  battle  of  Preston 
Pans,  in  the  year  1745.  He  was  left 
among  the  dead  in  the  field  of  action, 
with  no  less  than  eleven  wounds,  one  so 
capital  as  to  carry  away  three  inches  of 
his  skull.  Has  been  preserved  fifty-six 
years  to  relate  the  event,  and  enabled  by 
gracious  protection,  to  make  his  personal 
inquiry  after  his  majesty.” 


MARGARET  NICHOLSON. 

The  following  is  the  original  epistle  of 
this  famous  lunatic  to  the  matron  of  Bed¬ 
lam.  No  other  proof  is  necessary  of  her 
insanity : — 

Madam, — I’ve  recollected  perhaps  ’tits 
necessary  to  acquaint  you  upon  what  ac¬ 
count  I  continue  here  yet,  maim ,  after 
making  you  privy  to  my  great  concerns, 
madam  I  only  wait  for  alteration  of  the 
globe  which  belongs  to  this  house,  maim 
and  if  the  time  is  almost  expiied  1  wish 
to  know  it  maim.  Thp’  I  am  not  un¬ 
healthy,  yet  I  am  very  weak,  know  maim 
therefore  I  hope  it  won’t  be  long  maim. 

1  am,  madam,  your  most  obedient, 
Wednesday.  M.  Nicholson. 


LADY  ARCHER, 

Formerly  Miss  West,  lived  to  a  good  age 
— a  proof  that  cosmetics  are  not  so 
fatal  as  has  been  supposed.  Nature  had 
given  her  a  fine  aquiline  nose,  like  the 
princesses  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
she  did  not  fail  to  give  herself  a  com¬ 
plexion.  She  resembled  a  fine  old  wain- 
scotted  painting  with  the  face  and  fea¬ 
tures  shining  through  a  thick  incrustation 
of  copal  varnish. 


Her  ladyship  was  for  many  years  the 
wonder  of  the  fashionable  world,  envied 
by  all  the  ladies  that  frequented  the 
court.  She  had  a  splendid  house  in  Port- 
land-place,  with  et  ccetera  equal  in  bril¬ 
liancy  and  beauty  to,  or  rather  surpassing 
those  of  any  of  her  contemporaries.  Mag¬ 
nificent  appendages  were  a  sort  of  scenery. 
She  gloried  in  milk-white  horses  to  her 
carriage — the  coachman  and  footman  in 
grand  shewy  liveries — the  carriage  lined 
with  a  silk  calculated  to  exhibit  the  com¬ 
plexion,  &c.  &c. 

I  recollect,  however,  to  have  seen  the 
late  Mrs.  Robinson  go  far  beyond  all  this 
in  the  rich  exuberance  of  her  genius  ;  a 
yellow  lining  to  her  landau,  with  a  black 
footman,  to  contrast  with  her  beautiful 
countenance  and  fascinating  figure,  and 
thus  render  both  more  lovely.  Lady  Ar¬ 
cher’s  house  at  Barnes  Elms  Terrace, 
had  an  elegance  of  ornaments  and  dra¬ 
pery  to  strike  the  senses,  and  yet  power¬ 
fully  addressed  to  the  imagination.  She 
could  give  an  insinuating  interest  to  the 
scenes  about  her,  which  other  eyes  were 
viewing.  Her  kitchen  garden  and  plea¬ 
sure  ground  of  five  acres  — the  Thames 
running  in  front  as  if  appertaining  to 
the  grounds — the  apartments  most  taste¬ 
fully  decorated  in  the  Chinese  style— a 
fine  conservatory  opening  into  the  princi¬ 
pal  apartment  with  grapes,  slow  peaches, 
&c.  at  the  end  a  magnificent  sofa,  with 
a  superb  curtain  all  displayed  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  grace  and  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Much  praise  was  due  to  her  arrangement 
of  green  and  hot-house  plants,  the  ap¬ 
pellations  of  which  she  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with,  as  also  everything  relating  to 

their  history _ From  the  Fapers  of  the 

late  Alexander  Stephens ,  Esq. 
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A  mo  kg  the  earliest  antiquarian  records, 
Old  Sarum  is  described  as  a  city  of  the 
Belgap ;  and  its  historical  details  have 
proved  an  exhaustles9  mine  for  the  re¬ 
searches  of  topographical  illustrators. 
Thus, 

Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  describes  it  as  u  a  city 
of  high  note  in  the  remotest  periods  by 
the  several  barrows  near  it,  and  its  proxi¬ 
mity  to  the  two  largest  Druidical  temples 
in  England,  namely,  Stonehenge  and 
Abury.”* 

“  **  Ancient  Wilts." — Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  speaking 
of  Stonehenge,  expresses  his  opinion  that  “  our 
earliest  inhabitants  were  Celts,  who  naturally  in¬ 
troduced  with  them  their  own  buildings,  customs, 

Vol.  x.  2  G 


The  Romans  held  it  as  a  strong  mill- 

rites-,  and  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  tnem  T  at¬ 
tribute  the  erection  of  Stonehenge, and  the  greater 
part  of  the  sepulchral  memorials  that  still  conti¬ 
nue  to  render  its  environs  so  truly  interesting  to 
the  antiquary  and  historian  ”  Ahury ,  or  Avebury, 
is  a  village  amidst  the  remains  of  an  immense 
temple,  which  for  magnificence  and  extent  is 
supposed  to  have  exceeded  the  more  celebrated 
fabric  of  Stonehenge.  Some  enthusiastic  in- 
qttirersbave,  however,  carried  their  suppositions 
beyond  probability,  and  in  their  zeal  have  even 
supposed  them  to  be  antediluvian  labours! 
Many  of  the  barrows  in  the  vicinity  of  Sarum 
have  been  opened,  and  in  them  several  anti¬ 
quarian  relics  have  been  discovered.  In  short, 
tne  whole  county  is  one  of  high  antiquarian  in¬ 
terest,  and  its  history  has  been  illustrated  with 
due  fidelity  and  research. 
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taty  station,  and  it  was  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Latin  law,  under  the 
name  of  Sorbiodunuih  * * * § ** 

Under  the  Saxons  it  ranked  among  the 
most  considerable  towns  of  the  West 
kingdom,  and  possessed  ecclesiastical 
establishments  soon  after  the  conversion 
of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity. *|- 

In  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century 
it  was  the  frequent  residence  of  Egbert ; 
and  in  960,  Edgar  assembled  here  a  na¬ 
tional  council  to  devise  the  best  means  of 
repelling  the  Danes  in  the  north. £ 

Arthur  commanded  it  to  be  more 
strongly  fortified  by  another  trench  and 
high  palisadoes.|| 

In  1086,  William  the  Norman  con¬ 
vened  in  this  city  the  prelates,  nobles, 
sheriffs,  and  knights  of  his  new  domi¬ 
nions,  there  to  receive  their  homage  ;§ 
and  probably,  within  its  walls  was  framed 
the  feudal  law,  as  Domesday  Book  was 
commenced  in  the  same  year. 

Two  other  national  councils  wesre  held 
here  ;  one  by  William  Rufus,  in  1096, 
and  another  by  Henry  I.  in  1116.^| 

Peter  of  Blois,  an  earl)  ecclesiastical 
writer,  describes  Old  Sarum  as  u  barren5* 
dry,  and  solitary,  exposed  to  the  rage  of 
the  wind ;  and  the  church  (stands)  as  a 
captive  on  the  hill  where  it  was  built, 
like  the  ark  of  God  shut  up  in  the  pro¬ 
fane  house  of  Baal.”* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  chronological 
data  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history 
of  Old  Sarum  ;  these,  however,  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  elucidate  the  antiquity  of  the  city, 
and  from  their  historical  importance  can¬ 
not  fail  to  make  the  preceding  engraving  a 
subject  of  general  as  well  as  of  local  in¬ 
terest,  especially  as  it  represents  the  old 
city,  previous  to  its  reduction  in  553, 
Scarcely  a  vestige  of  human  habitation 
now  remains  of  Old  Sarum,  as  we  have 
shown  once  a  place  of  great  importance — 
and  a  city  adorned  with  many  proud 
structures — a  splendid  cathedral  and  other 
churches— a  castle  with  lofty  towers  and 
ramparts— regular  streets  arid  houses — 
and  once  the  residence  of  a  numerous 
population.  But  all  these  have  passed 
away,  and  nought  is  left  to  tell  the  tale  of 
their  greatness,  but  a  few  crumbling 
wrecks  of  massy  walls  ;  whilst  vast  fosses 
and  elevated  ramparts  remain  to  mark  it 
as  the  site  of  desolating  war.  The  con¬ 
trast  of  time-worn  ruins  with  their  sur¬ 
rounding  scenes  of  luxuriant  nature  is 

*  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  31,  68,  113. 
f  Cott.  Colt.  Faustina ,  b.  3,  MSS.  Brit  A •fits'. 

|  B  romp  ton  Ttvysd.  866. 

S  Dodsworth’s  History  of  Salisbury  Cathe¬ 
dral, 

§  Roger  de  Hoveden. 

I  hid. 

**  Petrus  Blesensis,  Epist.  105. 


affecting  even  to  melancholy.  A  recent 
visiter  to  the  area  of  Old  Sarum  describes 
u  a  field  of  oats  flourishing  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  crowded  street  had  formerly 
extended  itself ;  and  a  barrier  existing 
io  the  further  progress  of  agriculture,  by 
the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  castle,  &c. 
forming  heaps  of  rubbish  barely  covered 
with  scanty  and  unprofitable  verdure.” 

The  space  occupied  by  the  ancient  city 
is  stated  to  have  been  nearly  2,000  feet 
in  diameter,  surrounded  with  a  fosse  ,  or 
ditch,  of  immense  depth,  and  two  ram¬ 
parts,  inner  and  outer :  on  the  inner, 
which  was  much  higher  than  the  outer, 
stood  a  wall  nearly  12  feet  thick  at  its 
foundation,  of  flint  and  chalk,  strongly 
cemented  together,  and  cased  with  hewn 
stone,  on  which  was  a  parapet  with  battle¬ 
ments.  In  the  centre,  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  stood  the  castle  or  citadel,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  very  deep  intrenchment 
and  a  high  rampart ;  and  in  the  area  be¬ 
neath,  forming  a  wide  space  between  the 
inner  and  outer  ramparts,  stood  the  city, 
divided  into  equal  parts,  north  and  south  ; 
near  the  middle  of  each  division  was  a 
gate  —  these  two  being  the  grand  en¬ 
trances,  with  a  tower  and  mole  over  and 
before  each.  Besides  these  were  ten  other 
towers,  at  equal  distances  round  the  city  ; 
and  opposite  them,  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  castle,  were  built  the  principal  streets, 
intersected  in  the  middle  with  one  grand 
circular  street,  encompassing  the  whole 
city.  In  the  angle  to  the  north-west 
stood  the  cathedral,  and  episcopal  palace, 
and  the  houses  of  the  clergy 

The  area  of  the  city  was  also  divided 
into  nearly  equal  parts  by  intrenchments 
and  ramparts  thrown  up,  by  which  means 
if  one  part  was  taken,  the  other  was  still 
defensible ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  out¬ 
works  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
the  besieged  could  retire  to  the  castle, 
whose  walls  were  impregnable.  There 
appears  to  have  been  but  one  entrance  to 
the  castle,  on  the  east.  There  were 
five  wells,  four  in  the  city  and  one 
in  the  castle,  designed  chiefly  to  support 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants  in  time  of 
war,  or  during  a  siege. 

The  decline  of  Sarum,  which  was  very 
rapid,  has  been  traced  to  a  disagreement 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autho¬ 
rities.  Duiing  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the 
bishop  of  Old  Sarum,  who  rose  to  that 
dignity,  from  being  a  parish  priest  at 
Caen,  was  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  the 
fortress.  The  bishop,  however,  fell  into 
disgrace,  the  king  resumed  the  command 
of  the  castle,  and  the  military  openly  in¬ 
sulted  the  disgraced  prelate  arid  the 
clergy.  These  animosities  increasing, 
the  Empress  Maude  bestowed  many  gifts 
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upon  the  cathedral,  and  added  much  land 
to  its  grants.  Herbert,  a  subsequent 
bishop  of  the  see,  attempted  to  remove 
the  establishment,  but  its  execution  was 
reserved  for  his  brother  and  successor, 
Richard  Poor,  whose  monument  is  in  the 
south  chancel  of  the  present  cathedral  at 
Salisbury.  This  was  about  the  year 
1217,  from  which  time  the  inhabitants  of 
Old  Sarum  removed  their  residence,  and 
pulled  down  their  dwellings,  with  the 
materials  of  which  they  constructed  their 
new  habitations  :  and  as  one  city  increas¬ 
ed  in  population  and  extent,  so  the  other 
almost  as  rapidly  decayed.  Hence  the 
establishment  of  New  Sarum,  or  Salis¬ 
bury. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Sarum 
possessed  the  privilege  of  sending  two 
members  to  parliament,  a  privilege  which 
it  still  retains. 

CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  manner  of  spending  Christmas  Eve 
can  hardly  be  better  described  than  by  the 
celebrated  Wilkie’s  sketch  under  that 
title.  Christmas  is  not  now  what  it  was 
formerly.  Wilkie’s  painting  relates  to 
the  present  time,  and  1  do  not  know  where 
Christmas  is  more  cheerfully  observed  in 
these  days  than  in  London — still  there  is 
an  alteration — no  boar’s  head — no  pagean¬ 
tries,  no  wassailing.  In  the  north  of 
England  its  approach  is  denoted  by  the 
country  people  having  their  wood  fires, 
consisting  of  huge  pieces  of  stumps  of 
trees  piled  upon  the  grate,  and  by  en¬ 
twining  branches  of  holly  over  their  doors, 
and  by  school  boys  acting  some  play  to  a 
school  full  of  auditors  ;  the  yearly  one  at 
Brough  wa«  St.  George ,  which  is  now 
put  down  by  some  strolling  players  who 
exhibit  in  the  town  every  Christmas. 

These  are  signals  for  Christmas,  and 
although  there  is  but  one  Christmas  day, 
yet  the  week  is  generally  over  before  any 
thing  like  quietness  appears.  The  morn¬ 
ing  is  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  the 
church  bells ,  and  the  little  maidens  play¬ 
ing  at  the  game  of  prickey  sockey ,  as 
they  call  it.  See  them  all  dressed  up  in 
their  best ,  with  their  wrists  adorned  with 
rows  of  pins,  running  about  from  house 
to  house  inquiring  who  will  play  at  the 
game.  The  door  is  opened,  and  she 
cries  oat, 

“  Prickey  Sockey,  for  a  pin, 

I  caii  not  whether  l  loss  or  win.” 

The  game  is  played  by  the  one  holding 
between  her  two  fore-fingers  and  thumbs 
a  pin,  which  she  clasps  tightly  to  prevent 
Her  antagonist  seeing  either  part  of  it, 
2  G  2 


while  her  opponent  guesses.  The  head 
of  the  pin  is  sockey ,  and  the  point 
prickey ,  and  when  the  other  guesses,  she 
touches  the  end  she  guesses  at,  saying, 
c‘  this  for  prickey ,”  or  '•'■this  for  sockey;"'' 
at  night  the  other  delivers  her  two  pins. 
Thus  the  game  is  played  and  when  the 
clock  strikes  twelve  it  is  declared  vp, 
that  is,  no  one  can  play  after  that  time. 

The  Christmas  dinner  consists  of  large 
pork  or  goose  pies,  which  Brand  men¬ 
tions  as  peculiar  to  this  county ;  the 
goose  is  put  in  whole ;  they  are  all  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  top  by  a  fork  with  the  owner’s 
initials  ;  formerly  it  was  a  religious  in¬ 
scription.  In  the  afternoon  (be  it  spoken 
perhaps  to  their  shame)  they  sally  forth 
for  a  game  at  foot-ball,  the  first  day  on 
which  the  game  i3  played,  the  ball  is 
what  they  call  clubbed  up  for ,  and  he 
who  can  run  away  with  the  ball  may 
keep  it;  but  this  seldom  occurs,  as  it  is 
kicked  to  pieces  before  the  game  is  over. 
And  this  is  Christmas  Day  here.  At 
Kirby,  a  man  named  Tom  Mattham 
(since  deceased)  used  to  go  round  the  town 
on  Christmas  Eve,  about  twelve  o’clock, 
with  a  bell,  and  chant  a  few  carols ; 
this  was  too  solemn  to  be  compared  to 
the  London  waits,  but  the  custom  still 
exists. 

In  most  of  the  western  parts  of  Devon¬ 
shire  a  superstitious  custom  prevails,  that 
on  Christmas  Eve,  at  twelve  o’clock, 
oxen  in  their  stalls  are  always  kneeling, 
as  in  the  attitude  of  devotion ;  but  since 
the  style  was  altered,  they  do  this  on  Old 
Christmas  Eve  only.  At  Whitbeck,  in 
Cumberland,  they  have  a  similar  super¬ 
stition  ;  the  bees  are  said  to  sing  on  the 
midnight  before  Christmas  Day,  and  the 
oxen  to  kneel  at  the  same  hour. 

In  many  parts  of  the  north  too  it  should 
be  observed,  it  is  customary  for  men  to  go 
out  and  cut  large  ash  and  holly  sticks  and 
entwine  them  over  the  doors  of  their 
houses.  And  in  Cumberland,  little  mai¬ 
dens  assemble  on  Christmas  to  guess  who 
their  husband  shall  be.  which  is  done  by 
collecting  peculiar  sticks,  and  looking  for 
some  singular  mark  upon  them.  This  is 
the  time  when  sweethearts  too  send  round 
their  presents  to  the  young  lasses,  by 
whom  others  are  returned. 

The  custom  of  keeping  open  house 
is,  I  think,  obsolete.  Haddon  Hall  (so 
late  as  Queen  Elizabeth)  was  kept  open 
during  twelve  days  after  Christmas,  with 
the  old  English  hospitality.  I  observe 
also  in  some  old  books  accounts  of  a  feast 
of  u  cakes  and  ales”  being  usual.* 

In  the  book  of  Christrnasse  Carolles , 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1521,  are  the 

*  See  Mibrqr,  p.  330 
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following  verses  on  bringing  in  the  Boar’s 
head : — 

«*  A  Carrol  bryngyng  in  the  boar’s  head. 
Caput  Apri  defer  a 
Redden  laudes  Domino. 

•*  The  bore’s  head  in  hande  brynge  I, 

With  garlandes  gay  and  rosemary 
I  praye  you  all  synge  merely, 

Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

"  The  bore’s  head  I  understande 
Is  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  lande, 

Looke  wherever  it  be  fand, 

Servite  cum  ccmtico . 

“  Be  gladde  both  man  and  lasse 

For  this  bath  ordayued  our  stewarde 
To  chere  you  all  this  Christmasse 
The  bore’s  head  with  mustarde.” 

Upon  the  young  prince’s  coronation, 
1170,  Henry  II.  44  served  his  son  at  the 
table  as  server,  bringing  up  the  bore's 
head  with  trumpets  before  it,  according 
to  the  manner.” — Hollinshed. 

The  boar’s  head  was  stuffed  uwith 
branches  of  rosemary ,”  it  appears  with 
trumpets  playing,  so  that  44  it  was  a 
grande  syghte .” 

It  would  appear  they  had  grand  doings 
at  the  inns  of  court  during  Christmas. 
The  usual  dish  at  the  first  course  at  din¬ 
ner  was  a  large  bore's  head,  upon  a  silver 
platter,  with  minstralsye.”  —  Dugdale's 
Orig.  Jur. 

Before  the  last  civil  wars,  the  first  diet 
in  gentlemen’s  houses  that  was  brought 
to  table  at  Christmas  was  a  boar's  head 
with  a  lemon  in  his  mouth.  At  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  the  custom  is  retained ; 
the  bearer  of  it  brings  it  into  the  hall 
singing  to  an  old  tune,  an  old  Latin 
thyme,  Caput  Apri  Defero ,  &c. 

Formerly,  “  An  English  gentleman  at 
the  opening  of  the  great  day,  i.  e.  on 
Christmas  Day  in  the  morning,  had  all 
his  tenants  and  neighbours  enter  his  hall 
by  day-break.  The  strong  beer  was 
broached,  and  the  black  jacks  went  plen¬ 
tifully  about  with  toast,  sugar,  nutmeg, 
and  good  Cheshire  cheese.  The  hackin 
(the  great  sausage)  must  be  boiled  by 
day-break,  or  else  two  young  men  must 
take  the  maiden  (the  cook)  by  the  arms, 
and  run  her  round  the  market-place  till 
she  is  ashamed  of  her  laziness.” — From 
an  old  Tract ,  44  Round  about  our  Coal 
Fire ,  or  Christmas  Entertainments .” 

Further,  from  the  same  Tract  we  find 
that  u  In  Christmas  holidayes,”  the 
tables  were  all  spread  from  the  first  to 
the  last ;  the  sirloins  of  beef,  the  minched 
pies,  the  plum  porridge ,  the  capons, 
turkeys,  geese  and  plum-puddings,  were 
all  brought  upon  the  board,  every  one 
ate  heartily  and  was  welcome,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  proverb,  44  merry  in  the  hall, 
where  beards  wag  all.” 


Misson  says,  w  the  plum-porridge  i? 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  pie  the  goose 
pie  usually  made  at  Christmas. 

Yule  Cakes. — I  must  now  call  your 
attention  to  the  Yule  Cakes.  Yule  dough 
a  little  image  of  paste,  was  formerly 
baked  at  Yule  tide,  and  presented  by  ba¬ 
kers  to  their  customers,  as  Christmas 
candles  are  given  away  by  tallow  chand¬ 
lers.  Brand  says,  44  the  Yule  dough  has 
perhaps  been  intended  for  an  image  of 
the  child,  Jesus,  with  the  Virgin  Mary,” 
and  he  says,  44  it  is  now,  if  I  mistake 
not,  pretty  generally  laid  aside,  or  at 
most  retained  only  by  children.”  Mr. 
Brand  was  not  aware  that  the  custom  still 
prevailed  in  many  parts  in  the  north.  At 
Brough  I  have  frequently  ate  of  the 
cakes;  they  are  figured  with  currants, 
and  are  usually  eaten  with  a  basin  of 
frumity  on  Christmas  Eve.  Mince  pies 
are  there  called  minched ,  or  shrid 
pies. 

The  custom  of  decking  our  houses  and 
churches  with  holly,  & c.  originates  from 
ancient  heathenish  practices.  Mr.  Brand 
says,  that  44  holly  was  used  only  to  deck 
the  inside  of  houses  at  Christmas,  while 
ivy  was  used  not  only  as  a  vintner’s 
sign,  but  also  among  the  evergreens  at 
funerals.”  Archdeacon  Nares  mentions 
“  the  custom  longest  preserved,  was  the 
hanging  up  of  a  bush  of  mistletoe  in  the 
kitchen  or  servant's  hall,  with  the  charm 
attached  to  it,  that  the  maid  who  was  not 
kissed  under  it  at  Christmas  would  not 
be  married  in  that  year.”  In  the  north 
a  similar  custom  is  observed,  viz.  that  of 
kissing  a  maiden  over  a  bunch  of  holly. 
Polydore  Virgil  says,  that  44  Trimmyng 
of  the  temples  with  hangynges,  flowers, 
boughs,  and  garlandes,  was  taken  of  the 
heathen  people,  whiche  decked  their 
idols  and  houses  with  such  arraye.” 

Round  about  our  Coal  Five.  —  For¬ 
merly  fires  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  the  company  sat  in  a  ring 
round  about  it,  hence  the  proverb, 
44  round  about  our  coal  fire,”  which  is  as 
great  a  comfort  as  any  at  Christmas. 

in  the  north  they  have  their  Yule  log , 
or  Yuletide  log ,  which  is  a  huge  log 
burning  in  the  chimney  corner,  whilst 
the  Yule  cakes  are  baked  on  a  44  girdle,” 
(a  kind  of  frying  pan)  over  the  fire; 
little  lads  and  maidens  assemble  nightly 
at  some  neighbouring  friend’s  to  hear  the 
goblin  story,  and  join  in  44  fortune  tell¬ 
ing,”  or  some  game.  There  is  a  part  of 
an  old  song  which  runs  thus :  and  with 
which  I  shall  conclude  this  custom 

“  Now  all  our  neighbours  cbimnies  smoke. 

And  Christmas  lugs  are  burning, 

Tlieir  ovens  they  with  baked  meate  choke. 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning.* 
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And  in  another  place  we  hear  that 

"  The  wenches  with  their  wasse/l  bowles 
About  the  streete  are  singing.’ 

Wassuil-boiel. — Formerly  it  was  custo¬ 
mary  to  toassail  on  Ohistmas  Eve,  or 
drink  health  to  the  apple  trees. 

**  Wassaile  the  trees  that  they  may  beare 

You  many  a  plum  and  many  a  peare, 

For  more  or  lesse  fruits  they  will  bringe, 

And  do  you  give  them  wassailing  ” 

Herrick. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  informed  Mr. 
Brand,  in  1790,  that  at  Werington,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  “  it  was  then  customary 
for  the  country  people  to  sing  a  wassail 
or  drinking  song,  and  throw  the  toast 
from  the  wassail-bowl  to  the  apple-trees, 
in  order  to  have  a  fruitful  tree 

In  many  towns  in  Cumberland  it  is  the 
practice  on  Christmas  Eve  to  roast  apples 
before  the  fire  on  a  string,  and  hold  under 
them  a  bowl  of  spiced  ale  (called  there 
mulled  ale)  and  let  them  roast  on  until 
they  drop  iDto  the  ale. 

We  have  the  following  picture  of  a 
country  squire  from  Grose : — “  His  chief 
drink  the  year  round  wras  generally  ale, 
except  at  this  season,  the  fifth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  some  other  gala  days,  when  he 
would  make  a  bowl  of  strong  brandy 
punch,  garnished  with  a  toast  and  nut¬ 
meg.  In  the  corner  of  his  hall  by  the 
fire-side  stood  a  large  wooden  two-armed 
chair,  and  within  the  chimney  corner 
were  a  couple  of  seats.  Here  at  Christ¬ 
mas  he  entertained  his  tenants  assembled 
round  a  glowing  fire  made  of  the  roots  of 
trees  and  other  great  logs ,  and  told  and 
heard  the  traditionary  tales  of  the  village, 
respecting  ghosts  and  witches,  till  fear 
made  them  afraid  to  move.  In  the  mean 
time  the  jorum  of  ale  was  in  continual 
circulation.” 

Christmas  Presents. — A  friend  of  mine 
at  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland,  who  is 
aware  of  my  writing  this  article,  says, 
1,4  Pray  recollect  the  old  custom  we  have 
here  of  making  little  presents  one  to 
another.  You  know  it  is  the  practice 
here  for  little  girls  to  send  numerous  pre¬ 
sents  to  their  sweethearts,  secured  as 
tightly  with  to  ax  and  brown  paper  as 
can  be,  that  they  may  be  some  time 
guessing  what  it  is  before  they  open  it. 
And  if  it  is  worth  remarking,  I  would 
further  remind  you  of  the  sending  of 
skrid  pies  (which  you  know  are  very  ex¬ 
cellent)  as  presents  to  neighbours.” 

In  London  enough  is  seen  of  the  pre¬ 
sents  at  Christmas,  without  describing 
them  ;  and  after  a  u  day  spent  merrily,” 
they  in  the  evening  commence  card  play¬ 
ing,  which  is  kept  up  till  morning,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  and  from  thenceforth  a 


whole  run  of  merry  days,  till  and  beyond 
Twelfth  Day. 

Soon  after  Christmas  Day  we  aTe  ap¬ 
prized  of  Twelfth  Day  (which  keeps  us 
from  dulness)  by  the  icy  cakes  which 
everywhere  appear  in  the  pastrycook’s 
windows.  And  now  I  think  I  have  as 
far  as  I  am  able  fulfilled  my  promise, 
and  I  may  perhaps  conclude'this  article 
with  wishing  you  and  all  your  readers 
and  correspondents  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  new  year.  W.  H.  H. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MELROSE 
ABBEY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  I  do  love  these  ancient  mins  ; 

We  never  tread  upon  them,  but  we  set 

Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history.” 

This  fine  ruin  has  a  double  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  for,  independent  of  that  which 
is  created  by  the  antiquity  and  splendour 
of  the  edifice,  the  visiter  should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  Kennaquhair  of  the 
northern  magician  ;  and  here  the  scenes 
so  finely  depicted  in  the  Monastery  are 
vividly  brought  to  our  recollection  ;  it 
gives  a  u  local  habitation  and  a  name”  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  creations  of 
Sir  W alter  Scott’s  genius.  The  abbey  is 
situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  the 
Eildon  hills.  Some  ruins  of  the  abbey 
mill,  v/ith  the  dam  belonging  to  “  Hob 
Miller,”  the  father  of  the  u  lovely  My- 
sinda,”  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  ford 
across  the  Tweed,  where  the  worthy  Sa¬ 
cristan  was  played  so  scurvy  a  trick  by  the 
White  Lady,  is  also  pointed  out.  Some 
miles  off,  on  a  wild  and  romantic  spot  on 
the  course  of  the  river,  Elwin,  or  Allan, 
is  Fairy  Dean,  or  Nameless  Dean,  which 
is  at  once  identified  to  be  that  place  above 
the  tower  and  vale  of  Glendearg,  which 
was  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  White 
Lady,  and  the  spot  where  Sir  Piereie 
Shafton’s  stoccatas ,  embroccatas ,  and  pas- 
sados  first  failed  him,  when  opposed  to 
the  less  polished  and  rustic  skill  of  Hal¬ 
bert  Glendinning,  assisted  by  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  queen  of  the  elfin  tribe. 
On  this  place  are  found  a  number  of  small 
stones,  of  a  singular  shape  and  appear¬ 
ance,  resembling  guns,  cradles  with  chil¬ 
dren  in  them,  bonnets,  &c.,  several  of 
which  I  obtained  in  a  tour  to  Scotland. 
They  are  called  elf-stones  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  peasantry. 

Many  parts  of  the  abbey  are  still  in  a 
state  of  tolerable  preservation  ;  the  marks 
of  cannon-shot  and  fire  are  visible  on  the 
walls  in  some  places,  the  abbey  having 
been  bombarded  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
with  his  usual  zeal  against  every  thing 
that  adorned  the  country.  Many  Roman 
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medals  of  Vespasian,  Adrian,  &c.  haye 
been  found  about  it.  I  hardly  know  a 
more  interesting  place  to  visit  than  Mel¬ 
rose  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  while  the 
abbey  affords  a  fine  moral  lesson  on  the 
instability  and  perishableness  of  even  the 
most  magnificent  works  raised  by  human 
skill  and  industry. 

“  Here  naked  stand  the  melancholy  walls, 
Lash’d  by  the  wint’ry  tempests,  cold  and  bleak. 
That  whistle  mournful  through  the  empty  aisle# 
And  piece  meal  crumble  down  the  towers  to 
dust.” 

When  viewed  by  moomight,  the  so¬ 
lemnity  and  grandeur  of  the  effect  is 
charming.  An  enthusiastic  friend  of 
mine,  on  paying  the  abbey  a  visit  a  year 
or  two  ago,  bad  it  lighted  up  with  tapers. 
I  subjoin  a  few  passages  from  a  letter  1 
received  at  the  time  from  him  Yes¬ 
terday,  being  Valentine's  day,  in  the 
evening  I  went  to  vespers,  and  had  six 
tapers  burning  at  the  high  altar  in  the 
abbey  ;  also  several  in  each  of  the  (eight) 
confessionals,  holy  water,  fonts,  shrines, 

and  altars - The  church-yard,  the 

abbey,  were  silent  as  the  grave ;  you 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  ;  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  so  the  tapers 
burnt  beautifully.”  This  must  have 
strongly  reminded  the  spectator  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Monastery ,  and  the 
visit  of  the  worthy  benedictine,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Captain  Clutterbuck,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  his  patron’s  heart. 
My  friend  adds,  44  not  a  taper  has  been 
burnt  in  St.  Mary’s  of  Melrose  since  the 

days  of  Knox _ On  Monday  1  went  to 

the  tower  of  Glendearg  ;  at  the  fountain, 
where  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  and  Halbert 
Glendinning  fought,  I  got,  with  the  help 
of  my  guide,  some  curious  stones,  said  to 
be  the  work  of  the  White  Lady."  The 
scenery  is  picturesque  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  44  Yesterday  I  went  to  Old  Mel¬ 
rose.  The  windings  of  the  Tweed  there 
are  beautiful ;  but  the  tolling  the  abbey 
bell  recalls  me  from  my  wanderings.” 

The  impression  made  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott  by  the  ruins  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  lines  : — - 

“  If  thou  would’stview  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight  ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  grey. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  ; 

When  the  cold  light’s  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin’d  central  tower, 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die  ; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o’er  the  dead  man’s 
grave ; 


Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St.  David’s  ruin’d  pile; 

And  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair !” 

One  of  your  correspondents  (with  whom 
I  had  once  a  disputation  on  the  weighty 
subject  of  ghosts)  sent  you  a  version  of 
the  subjoined  epitaph,  with  a  trifling 
alteration  in  the  spelling,  (which  is  copied 
from  a  very  ancient  tomb-stone  in  Melrose 
Abbey,)  with  these  remarks,  (see  Mir¬ 
ror,  vol.  4,  p.  392) : — 44  The  following 
beautiful  lines  were  written  by  a  cow¬ 
boy  [!]  in  Sussex  on  a  wall,  with  a  piece 
of  red  chalk,  [mark  the  precision.]  They 
have  only  been  inserted  in  a  Sussex  paper, 
and  may  be  quite  unknown  to  many 
London  readers,”  &c.  &,c.  &c.  This  is 
a  regular  hoax. 

epitaph. 

The  earth  goeth 
on  the  earth, 

Glist’ring  i.ke 
Gold; 

The  earth  goes  to 
ine  earth  sooner 
than  it  wold. 

The  earth  builds 
on  the  earth  cast¬ 
les  and  towers  ; 

The  earth  says  to 
the  earth,  all  shall 
be  ours. 

Here  the  contemplative  wanderer  may 
pass  many  an  hour,  with  profit  and 
pleasure, 

“  ’Mid  epitaphs  and  tombs, 

Wrapt  in  the  dreams  of  other  days.” 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ABBEY. 

I  Have  arranged  a  few  particulars  of  the 
history,  &c.  of  this  relic  of  monkish  times, 
which  will  form  an  appropriate  conclu¬ 
sion  to  these  desultory  remarks. 

'<  Hail !  ye  bold  turrets,  and  thou  rev’rend  pile. 
That  seem  in  age’s  hoary  rest  to  smile  1 
All  hail !  for  here  creative  fancy  reads 
Of  ages  past  the  long-forgotten  deeds. 

With  trembling  footsteps  I  approach  thy  gates, 
The  massy  door  upon  the  hinges  grates  ! 

Hark  !  as  it  opens  what  a  hollow  groan 
’Cross  tlie  dark  hall  and  down  the  aisles  is 
thrown  !”  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

It  is  handed  down  by  tradition  that  an 
abbey  was  founded  at  Melrose  about  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century.  The  famous 
St.  Cuthbert  was  one  of  the  abbots  in 
643  ;  he,  however,  left,  and  went  to  Holy 
Island,  in  Northumberland.  Many  won¬ 
derful  stories  are  related  of  St.  Cuthbert ; 
that  eleven  years  after  his  death  in  Holy 
Island,  (in  687,)  bis  body,  on  being  taken 
up,  exhibited  no  marks  of  corruption, 
seeming  as  if  asleep,  &c.  &c.  Ethelwold 
succeeded  St.  Cuthbert,  and  sometime 
after  the  monastery  was  ruined  by  the 
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Danes.  The  place  where  this  abbey  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  is  called  Old  Mel¬ 
rose,  and  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
present  abbey. 

Melrose  Abbey  was  founded  by  king 
David  of  Scotland  in  1136.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  built  in  ten  years. 
The  church  of  the  convent  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  on  the  28  th  of  July,  1140. 
It  was  the  mother  church  of  the  Cister- 
tian  order  in  Scotland.  The  monks  were 
brought  from  ltievaulx  Abbey,  in  York¬ 
shire.  Their  habit  was  white  ;  and  they 
soon  superseded  the  order  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictines.  • 

The  abbey  is  built  in  the  form  of  St. 
John’s  cross,  of  the  Gothic  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  is  258  feet  in  length  ;  the 
breadth  1374  ^eet  ?  and  943  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
principal  tower  is  now  in  ruins  ;  its  pre¬ 
sent  height  is  84  feet.  There  are  many 
very  superb  windows ;  the  principal  one 
at  the  east  end  (which  is  the  top  nave  of 
the  cross,)  appears  to  have  been  more  re¬ 
cently  built  than  the  others,  and  is  57  feet 
in  extreme  height,  and  28  feet  wide.  It 
has  been  ornamented  with  statues,  &c. 
The  beauty  of  the  carved  work,  with 
which  the  abbey  is  profusely  decorated, 
is  seldom  equalled,  and  deservedly  cele¬ 
brated  : 

“  Spreading  herbs  and  flow ’rets  bright. 

Glisten’d  with  the  dew  of  night; 

Nor  herb  nor  flow’ret  glisten’d  there, 

But  was  carved  in  the  cloister’d  arches  as  fair.* 


There  are  in  the  external  view  of  the 
building  50  windows,  4  doors,  54  niches, 
and  above  50  buttresses.  The  abbey  was 
much  injured  by  the  English  in  1322  and 
3384.  Richard  II.  made  it  a  grant  in 
1389,  as  some  compensation  for  the  in¬ 
juries  it  had  sustained  in  the  retreat  of 
his  army.  It  was  also  greatly  defaced 
during  the  reformation.  A  stronger  proof 
of  their  infatuated  and  (partly)  misplaced 
zeal  cannot  be  adduced,  than  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  religious  edifices  by  the  reformers. 
There  were  one  hundred  monks,  without 
including  the  abbot  and  dignitaries.  The 
last  abbot  was  James  Stuart,  natural  son 
of  James  V.,  who  died  in  1559.  The 
privileges  and  possessions  of  the  abbey 
were  very  extensive,  and  it  was  endowed 
by  its  founder,  David,  with  the  lands  of 
Melrose,  Eildon,  &c.  &c.,  right  of  fishery 
on  the  Tweed,  &c. ;  and  succeeding  mo- 
narchs  increased  its  property.  Sixty  of 
the  monks,  it  is  said ,  renounced  popery 
at  the  reformation.  In  1542,  the  revenue 
of  the  abbey  was,  “  1758/.  in  money,  14 
chalders  nine  bolls  of  wheat,  56  chal.  5 
bolls  of  barley,  78  chal.  13  bolls  of  meal, 
44  chal.  10  bolls  of  oats,  84  capons,  620 
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poultry,  105  stone  of  butter,  8  chal.  of 
salt,  340  loads  of  peats,  and  500  car¬ 
riages  besides  GO  bolls  of  corn,  300 
barrels  of  ale,  and  18  hogsheads  of  wine, 
for  the  service  of  the  mass:  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  ; 
4,000/.  for  the  care  of  the  sick  ;  and  400/. 
to  the  barber.  These  were  given  up  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reformation  in 
1561.  The  lands  were  either  seized  by 
the  crown,  or  divided  amongst  the  nobles. 
A  large  portion  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Buccleugh  family. 

A  stone  coffin,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  famous  Michael  Scott,  the  wizard, 
was  found  in  the  small  aisle  on  the  south 
of  the  chancel  in  1812.  It  was  authen¬ 
ticated  that  his  remains  had  been  laid 
here.  There  was  an  altar  erected  to  say 
mass  for  his  soul.  The  length  of  the 
skeleton  was  six  feet.  A  stone  head  at 
the  foot  of  the  coffin  bears  a  very  rude 
wizard-like  appearance.  Alexander  II. 
and  many  of  the  Scottish  kings  and  no¬ 
bles  are.  buried  here.  The  best  view  is 
obtained  of  the  building  from  the  south 
east,  which,  indeed,  commands  the  whole 
of  the  ruin.  The  village  contains  500  or 
600  inhabitants,  and  is  35  miles  distant 
from  Edinburgh.  The  remains  of  seve¬ 
ral  Roman  camps  are  to  be  seen  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  one  of  the  hills  bears 
the  marks  of  having  been  a  volcano.  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  residence  at  Abbotsford  is 
within  a  few  miles.  V  yvyan. 


UN  WAITS. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror .) 

Mr.  Editor, — It  may  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  many  of  your  readers  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  elucidation  of  a  custom  which 
is  still  prevalent  at  the  present  season.  I 
allude  to  the  waits,  who  visit  us  in  the 
month  of  December,  with  instrumental 
music,  going  from  house  to  house. 

Waites,  or  waits ,  formerly  wayghtes , 
is  derived  from  the  latter  noun,  and  ori¬ 
ginally  signified  hautbois ,  (or  hautbois, 
as  we  have  it  in  English,)  of  which  it  is 
not  unworthy  remark,  there  is  no  singular 
number.  From  the  instrument  its  sig¬ 
nification  was,  after  a  time,  transferred  to 
the  performers  themselves  ;  concerning 
whom,  it  is  well  known,  the  appellation 
is  now  applied  to  all  who  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  above  adverted  to,  especially  those 
who,  at  the  approach  of  Christmas,  salute 
us  with  their  nightly  concerts. 

The  wayghtes  of  ancient  times  were,  as 
some  historians  say,  so  called,  because 
they  attended  or  waited  on  potentates, 
judges,  magistrates,  and  bodies  corporate, 
pomp  and  processions,  &c. ;  they  were 
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also  sometimes  appointed  to  keep  a  sort  of 
watch  at  night,  and  were  then  generally 
decorated  with  superb  dresses*,  splendid 
cloaks,  &c.  In  Rymer’s  Foedera  there 
is  an  account  of  such  an  establishment, 
of  the  minstrels  and  waites  who  were  in 
the  service  of  the  court  of  Edward  IV., 
wherein  is  mentioned  u  a  ivaite  that 
nighteleye,  from  Michaelmas  to  Shrove 
Thorsday,  pipeth  the  watch  within  this 
court u  i.  fewer  times,  in  the  somere 
nightes  iij.  times.”  Todd  derives  the 
term  waits  from  walits ,  (Goth.)  noctur¬ 
nal  itinerant  musicians,  (Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ;)  Bayley,  on  account  of  their 
waiting  on  magistrates,  &c. ;  or  of  guet, 
a  watch  ;  or  from  the  French  guetter ,  to 
watch,  because  anciently  they  kept  a  sort 
of  watch  a  night.  From  what  I  have 
narrated,  then,  it  appears  that  the  persons 
formerly  called  waites,  or  waits,  were 
musical  watchmen,  the  word  implying 
obees.  They  were,  in  fact,  minstrels,  at 
first  annexed  to  the  king’s  court,  who 
sounded  the  watch  every  night ;  and  in 
towns  paraded  the  streets  during  winter, 
to  prevent  theft,  &c.  At  Exeter  they 
were  set  up,  with  a  regular  salary,  in 
1400;  and  although  suppressed  by  the 
Puritans,  were  reinstated  in  1060.  M. 
A.  Boyer,  in  his  French  and  English 
Dictionary ,  Rivington,  1747,  under  the 
word  waits ,  s.  has  the  following :  “  in  the 
French,  sorte  de  hautbois ,  (ho-boy,)  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  signification  of  the 
term  waits,  as  itinerant  or  wandering 
(music  or)  musicians.  These  nocturnal 
perambulators,  it  seems,  were  anciently 
called,  as  they  now  are,  waits  ;  and  per¬ 
sons,  bearing  the  same  name,  still  go 
about  our  streets  during  the  month  of 
December,  (previous  to  the  25th.)  What¬ 
soever  may  be  the  reasons  or  the  motives 
of  those  (maunderers)  who  now  call  them¬ 
selves  waits ,  I  must  leave  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  as  are  favoured  with 
their  visits.  I  am  of  opinion  it  can  have 
neither  allusion  nor  similitude  to  the 
Christmas  carol  as  some  have  suggested, 
which  was  an  imitation,  however  humble, 
of  4  The  glory  to  God  on  high,’  &c.,  as 
sung  by  the  angels  who  hovered  over  the 
fields  of  Bethlehem  on  the  morning  of 
our  Saviour's  nativity.”  It  is  true,  in¬ 
deed,  that  our  modern  angels,  the  waits 
of  1827,  have  hovered  about ,  and  they 
may  (without  a  pun)  be  styled  angels  (of 
darkness),  not  only  on  account  of  the 
watch  they  keep  a  nights ,  but  on  account 
of  those  spirit-nous  propensities ,  for  the 
attainment  of  which,  principally,  some 
have  supposed,  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  their  waits ,  and  also  for  their  wait-ing 
upon  us  on  the  day  ycleped  boxing-day. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject ;  indepen¬ 


dent  of  the  origin  of  the  Waits,  or  of  the 
persons  so  called,  as  relates  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  England,  which  is,  compara¬ 
tively,  of  modern  date,  it  appears  there 
were  peculiar  to  the  Romans  a  description 
of  individuals,  who,  in  their  offices  and 
character,  answered  to  our  waits,  and  from 
whom  there  is  no  doubt  the  latte?/  were 
derived  ;  these,  among  the  Romans,  were 
called  spondaulce,  from  which  I  conceive 
the  waightes ,  or  waites,  of  oar  ancient 
kings  were  borrowed.  The  Roman  waites, 
or  spond aulas,  were  a  description  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  musicians,  who  per¬ 
formed  a  hymn,  whose  measure  consisted 
of  spondees,  (a  poetic  foot,  formed  of  two 
long  syllables,)  which  was  sung,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  flute,  or  other  wind  instru¬ 
ment,  while  the  priest  offered  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  incense  was  burning,  to  procure 
the  favour  of  the  gods  ;  the  waits,  or 
spondaulae,  continuing  their  music,  to 
prevent  the  priest  from  hearing  sounds  of 
ill  omen,  which  might  disturb  the  cere¬ 
mony,  or  divert  his  attention.  It  has 
been  suggested,  in  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  waits,  which  many  writers  consider 
to  be  the  real  source  of  the  custom,  that 
they  are  altogether  anti-christian,  and  of 
heathen  and  idolatrous  foundation,  and  of 
consequence  have  neither  allusion  to, 
nor  connexion  with,  our  festivities  at 
Christmas  at  any  period. 

City  Road.  L.  Desormeaux, 


ORIGIN  OF  LOVE. 

FROM  THE  MADRIGALS  OF  GUARINI. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Cupid  one  day,  in  luckless  hour,  *  • 
Observed  a  bee  from  fiow’r  to  flowT, 
Hurrying  on  busy  wing ; 

Thinking  to  gain  the  honied  prize. 

He  strove  the  insect  to  surprise. 

But  quickly  felt  its  sting. 

Fired  with  revenge,  he  flew  away 
To  where  asleep  my  Julia  lay. 

On  mossy  bank  reclin’d ; 

And  while  he  sought  relief  to  sip. 

By  kisses  from  her  balmy  lip, 

He  left  the  sting  behind. 

Thus  if  I  now,  in  hours  of  bliss. 

From  her  sweet  mouth  should  steal  a  kiss, 
1  after  feel  the  smart  ; 

For  When  her  rosy  lips  I’ve  press'd. 

Ami  chink  myselt  supremely  blest, 

I  bear  the  sting  at  heart !  E.  L.  J. 


TOTTENHAM  HIGH  CROSS. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

On  entering  Tottenham,  on  the  right 
fiom  London,  is  to  be  seen  the  following 
inscription  over  eight  alms-houses  : — 
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1600. 

Not  vnto  vs, 

O  Lord  — 

Not  vnto  vs — 

But  vnto  thy  name 
give  ye  glorie. 

Ps.  115,  v.  i. 

“  Balthaza  Zanchez,  born  in  Spain,  in 
the  citie  of  Shere,  in  Estramadvra,  is  the 
fo wndcr  of  these  eyght  Alms-Houses  for 
the  relieefe  of  eyght  poore  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  the  Town  of  Tottenham  High 
Crasse.” 

The  founder  of  these  alms-houses, 
Balthazar  Zanches,  was  confectioner  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  came 
over  to  England,  and  was  the  first  who 
exercised  that  art  in  this  country.  He 
became  a  Protestant,  and  died  in  1602. 
It  is  said  that  he  lived  in  the  house,  now 
the  George  and  Vulture  Inn  ;  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  which  he  had  fixed  the  arms  of 
England,  in  a-garter,  supported  by  a  lion 
and  griffin,  and  with  the  initials  E.  R. : 
over  another  door,  1587- 

Among  the  ancient  possessors  of  the 
manor  of  Tottenham,  was  Robert  Bruce, 
king  of  Scotland,  from  whom  the  Manor- 
House  obtained  the  name  of  Bruce  Castle, 
which  it  still  retains. — At  the  end  of  Page 
Green  stands  a  remarkable  circular  clump 
of  elms,  called  the  Seven  Sisters ;  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  great  road  is  St.  Loy’s 
well,  which  is  said  to  be  always  full,  and 
never  to  run  over ;  and  opposite  the  vi¬ 
carage  house  rises  a  spring,  called  Bishop’s 
Well,  of  which  the  common  people  report 
many  strange  cures. 

&rtatta  of  Science- 

Outline  of  the  History  of  Gas  Lighting. 

What  a  striking  contrast  between  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  brilliantly  illuminated  streets  a 
this  time,  compared  with  the  days  of  Henry  V- 
Jt  is  recorded,  that  in  1417,  Sir  Henry  Barton, 
mayor  of  London,  ordained  ‘  lanterns  with  lights 
to  bee  hanged  out  on  the  winter  evenings  be¬ 
tween  Hallowtide  and  Caudlemasse  ’  Paris  was 
first  lighted  by  an  order  issued  in  1524;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  streets 
being  infested  with  robbers,  the  inhabitants  were 
ordered  to  keep  lights  burning  in  the  windows 
of  all  such  houses  as  fronted  the  streets.  In 
1668,  when  some  regulations  were  made  for  im¬ 
proving  the  streets  of  London,  the  inhabitants 
were  reminded  to  hang  out  their  lanterns  at  the 
usual  time  ;  and  in  1690  an  order  was  issued  to 
hang  out  a  light,  or  lamp,  every  night  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark,  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas.  By 
an  act  of  the  common  council  in  1716,  all  house¬ 
keepers,  whose  houses  fronted  any  street,  lane, 
or  passage,  were  required  to  hang  out,  every 
dark  night,  one  or  more  lights,  to  burn  from  six 
to  eleven  o’clock,  under  the  penalty  of  one  shil¬ 
ling.  In  1736,  the  lord  mayor  and  common 
council  applied  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  enable 
them  to  erect  lamps  ;  and  in  1744  they  obtained 
farther  powers  for  lighting  the  city.  Birming¬ 
ham  was  first  lighted  by  lamps  in  1733,  so  that  in 
tnis  improvement  it  preceded  the  metropolis.” 
—  Beckman’s  History  <\ f  Inventions. 


It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  our 
readers  to  trace  the  brilliant  lights  by 
which  the  streets  are  illuminated,  from 
the  obscure  reces3e3  of  nature,  and  to 
show  by  what  steps  that  which  was  once 
thought  simply  an  object  of  curiosity, 
has  been  applied  to  a  practical  purpose 
of  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  kind. 

The  inflammable  gases  were  known 
originally  for  their  direful  effects  rather 
than  their  useful  qualities.  Miners  were 
acquainted  with  two  of  them,  called  the 
choke  damp  and  the  fire  damp ,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  ;  but  the  earliest  printed  account  of 
either  occurs  in  its  Transactions,  in  the 
year  1667*  The  paper  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained,  is  entitled,  44  A  Description  of  a 
Well  and  Earth  in  Lancashire  taking 
Fire,  by  a  Candle  approaching  to  it. 
Imparted  by  Thomas  Shirley,  Esq  an 
eye-witness.” 

Dr.  Stephen  Hales  was  the  first  person 
who  procured  an  elastic  fluid  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  distillation  of  coal.  His  experi¬ 
ments  with  this  object  are  related  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Vegetable  Statics, 
published  in  1726.  From  the  distillation 
of  44  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains 
of  Newcastle  coal,  he  states  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  one  hundred  and  eighty  cubic 
inches  of  air,  which  weighed  fifty-one 
grains,  being  nearly  one  third  of  the 
whole.”  The  inflammability  of  the  fluid 
he  thus  produced  was  no  part  of  his  in¬ 
quiry  ;  and  though  it  is  now  deemed  its 
most  useful  and  important  property,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  excited  no  attention  till  se¬ 
veral  years  after. 

In  the  44  Philosophical  Transactions” 
for  1733,  some  properties  of  coal-gas  are 
detailed  in  a  paper  called,  44  An  Account 
of  the  Damp  Air  in  a  Coal-pit  of  Sir 
James  Lowther,  sunk  within  Twenty 
Yards  of  the  Sea.”  This  paper,  as  it 
contains  some  striking  facts  relating  to 
the  inflammability  and  other  properties 
of  coal-gas,  is  deserving  of  particular 
attention. 

The  principal  properties  of  coal-gas 
are  here  related  with  remarkable  minute¬ 
ness  and  precision  ;  and  as  the  writer  ex¬ 
hibited  them  to  different  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  showed  that  after 
keeping  the  gas  sometime,  it  still  retain¬ 
ed  its  elasticity  and  inflammability,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  philosophers  of  the 
time  undertook  no  experiments  with  the 
view  of  applying  it  to  useful  purposes. 

Dr.  John  Clayton,  in  an  extract  from 
a  letter  in  the  44  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions  ”  for  1735,  calls  gas  the  44  spirit  ” 
of  coal ;  and  came  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
inflammability  by  an  accident.  This 
44  spirit”  chanced  to  catch  fire,  by  com- 
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ing  in  contact  with  a  candle,  as  it  was 
escaping  from  a  fracture  inf  one  of  his 
distillatory  vessels.  By  preserving  the 
gas  in  bladders,  he  frequently  diverted 
his  friends,  by  exhibiting  its  inflamma¬ 
bility.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  idea  of  practically  applying  this  pro¬ 
perty. 

The  subject  attracted  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Richard  Watson,  who  published  the 
results  of  his  researches  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  u  Chemical  Essays.”  He 
dwells  upon  the  elasticity  and  inflamma¬ 
bility  of  coal-gas  ;  and  remarked,  that 
it  retains  these  properties  after  passing 
through  a  great  quantity  of  water. 

The  man  who  first  applied  the  inflam¬ 
mability  of  gas  to  the  purposes  of  illu¬ 
mination,  was  Mr.  Murdoch.  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  residing  at  Soho,  near  Birming¬ 
ham,  that  hot-bed  of  ingenuity  and  me¬ 
chanical  science,  on  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  peace  of  1 802,  covered 
the  works  of  Soho  with  a  light  and  splen¬ 
dour  that  astonished  and  delighted  all  the 
population  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Mr.  Murdoch  had  not  attained  to  this 
perfection  without  having  had  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  encounter.  In  the  year  1792, 
he  used  coal  gas  for  lighting  his  house 
and  offices,  at  Redruth  in  Cornwall ; 
and  in  1797,  he  again  made  a  similar 
use  of  it  at  Old  Cunnock,  in  Ayrshire. 
At  Soho,  he  constructed  an  apparatus 
which  enabled  him  to  exhibit  his  plan  on 
a  larger  scale  than  any  he  had  heretofore 
attempted.  His  experiments  were  then 
seduously  continued,  with  the  able  assis¬ 
tance  of  Mr.  Southern  and  Mr.  Henry 
Creighton,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  not 
only  the  best  modes  of  making,  but  also 
of  purifying  and  burning  gas,  so  as  to 
prevent  either  the  smell  or  the  smoke 
from  being  offensive. 

Previous  to  the  public  display  made  of 
the  illuminating  properties  of  gas,  at 
Soho,  it  had  been  applied  to  similar  pur¬ 
poses,  by  a  M.  Le  Bon,  of  Paris.  A 
friend  of  the  gentlemen  at  Soho,  wrote 
from  Paris  a  letter,  dated  November  8, 
1801,  to  that  establishment,  informing 
them,  that  a  person  had  lighted  up  his 
house  and  gardens  with  the  gas  obtained 
from  wood  and  coal,  and  had  it  in  con¬ 
templation  to  light  up  the  city  of  Paris. 
This  is  an  important  fact  in  the  detail  of 
the  history  of  gas-lighting ;  and  we 
should  be  glad  of  further  information  re¬ 
specting  the  steps  which  led  M.  Le  Bon 
to  the  results  which  be  appears  to  have 
obtained,  and  also  respecting  the  fortunes 
which  subsequently  attended  the  inven¬ 
tion  in  France.  However,  M.  Le  Bon's 
exhibitions  have  a  remarkable  connexion 
with  the  progress  of  the  invention  in 


England  :  they  seem,  indeed,  almost  to 
have  diverted  it  from  its  natural  course, 
which  certainly  would  have  led  from  the 
illumination  bt  Soho  to  its  public  adop¬ 
tion. 

In  1804,  Dr.  Henry  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  chemistry,  at  Manchester, 
in  which  he  showed  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  gas  from  coal,  and  the  facility 
and  advantage  of  its  use.  Dr.  Henry 
analyzed  the  composition  and  investigated 
the  properties  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas.  His  experiments  were  numerous 
and  accurate,  and  made  upon  a  variety  of 
substances  ;  and  having  obtained  the  gas 
from  wood,  peat,  different  kinds  of  coal, 
oil,  wax,  &c.  he  endeavoured  to  estimate 
the  relative  quantity  of  light  yielded  by 
each. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg,  to  whom 
the  world  is  much  indebted  for  the  im¬ 
provements  he  subsequently  introduced 
into  the  manufacture  of  gas,  having  left 
Soho,  directed  his  attention  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  gas  apparatus.  The  first  he 
erected  was  in  the  cotton  mill  of  Mr.  H. 
Lodge,  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  Mr, 
Josiah  Pemberton,  one  of  those  inge¬ 
nious  men  happily  not  rare  in  the  centre 
of  our  manufactures,  whose  minds  are 
perpetually  employed  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and 
who,  as  soon  as  they  have  accomplished 
one  discovery,  leave  others  to  reap  the 
benefit,  and  themselves  pursue  the  chase 
after  new  inventions,  bad  for  some  time 
been  experimenting  on  the  nature  of  gas. 
A  resident  of  Birmingham,  his  attention 
was  probably  roused  by  the  exhibition  at 
Soho  ;  and  such  was  the  fertility  of  his 
invention,  and  his  practical  skill  as  a 
mechanic,  that  it  has  been  observed  by 
those  who  know  him,  that  he  never  un¬ 
dertook  to  make  an  article  without  in¬ 
venting  an  improvement  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  About  1808,  he  exhibited  gas¬ 
lights  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  with 
great  brilliance,  at  the  front  of  his  ma¬ 
nufactory  in  Birmingham. 

In  1808  he  constructed  an  apparatus, 
applicable  to  several  uses,  for  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  Cooke,  a  manufacturer  of  brass 
tubes,  gilt  toys,  and  other  articles.  In 
1808,  Mr.  Murdoch  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  a  very  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  his  successful  application  of  coal 
gas  to  lighting  the  extensive  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Lea.  For  this 
communication,  Count  Rumford’s  gold 
medal  was  presented  to  him.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
doch’s  statements  threw  great  light  on  the 
comparative  advantages  of  gas  and  can¬ 
dles,  and  contained  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  expenses  of  production  and 
management. 
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Early  in  1809,  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  his 
plan  of  an  apparatus  for  lighting  manu¬ 
factories  with  gas,  for  whi*ch  he  received 
a  silver  medal.  In  this  year  also,  Mr. 
Clegg  erected  a  gas  apparatus  in  Mr. 
Harris’s  manufactory  at  Coventry. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  all  these 
circumstances  should  eventually  produce 
an  impression  on  the  country ;  conse¬ 
quently  about  this  time  much  attention 
was  excited  towards  gas-lighting,  and 
much  utility  anticipated  from  a  general 
application  of  it  to  public  purposes.  In 
this  year  1809,  accordingly,  the  first 
application  was  made  to  parliament  for 
an  act  to  incorporate  a  company,  with  the 
view  of  carrying  on  its  processes  more 
effectually  and  beneficially.  The  movers 
in  this  project  were  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  persevering  subscribers  to 
a  New  Light  and  Heat  Company,  pro¬ 
jected  by  Mr*  Winsor.  They  were  op¬ 
posed  by  some  on  the  ground  of  their 
designs  being  visionary  and  fraught 
with  danger;  and  by  Mr.  Murdoch  on 
the  plea  of  priority  of  invention,  which 
entitled  him  to  exclusive  privileges  if  he 
chose  to  avail  himself  of  them.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  long  and  minute  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  appli¬ 
cation  terminated  unsuccessfully ;  and 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Accum,  exposed 
him  to  the  animadversions  of  Mr. 
Brougham.  In  1810,  however,  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  renewed  by  the  same  par¬ 
ties,  and  though  some  opposition  was 
encountered,  and  considerable  expense 
incurred,  the  bill  passed,  but  not  without 
great  alterations  ;  and  the  present  Lon¬ 
don  and  Westminster  Chartered  Gas- 
Lightand  Coke  Company  was  established. 
The  proceedings  of  this  company  after 
the  act  was  obtained  comprise  a  most  im¬ 
portant  period  in  the  history  of  this  in¬ 
vention.  During  the  first  few  years  of 
their  operations  large  sums  of  money 
were  expended  in  experiments,  and  very 
few  beneficial  results  were  obtained.  The 
undertaking  was  complicated  and  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  not  only  required  the  guidance 
of  experience,  but  the  assistance  of  a 
scientific  education  and  a  fertile  inven¬ 
tion.  These  requisites  were  found  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg,  under 
whose  able  direction  and  superintendence 
the  principal  works  of  the  company,  at 
their  different  stations,  were  erected. 
From  this  period  various  improvements 
were  gradually  introduced  into  almost 
every  part  of  the  apparatus.  In  1818, 
Mr.  Clegg  obtained  the  patent  for  his 
horizontal  rotative  retort ;  his  apparatus 
for  purifying  coal  gas  with  cream  of  lime; 
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for  his  rotative  gas  meter;  and  self¬ 
acting  goverhor ;  and  altogether  by  his 
exertions  the  London  and  Westminster 
Company’s  affairs  assumed  a  new  and 
flattering  aspect. 

For  reasons  which  are  not  assigned,  in 
1817,  Mr.  Clegg  retired  from  the  service 
of  this  establishment. 

In  this  year,  1817,  at  the  three  sta¬ 
tions  belonging  to  the  Chartered  Gas 
Company,  twenty- five  chaldron  of  coal 
were  daily  carbonized,  producing  800,009 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  was  equal  to  the 
supply  of  75,000  Argand  lamps,  each 
yielding  the  light  of  six  candles.  At  the 
City  Gas  Works,  in  Dorset-street,  Black- 
friars,  the  quantity  of  coal  daily  carbo¬ 
nized  amounted  to  three  chaldron,  which 
afforded  a  quantity  of  gas  adequate  to  the 
supply  of  1,500  Argand  lamps;  so  that 
twenty-eight  chaldron  of  coal  were  daily 
carbonized  at  that  time,  and  70,500 
lights  supplied  by  those  two  companies 
only. 

At  this  period  the  principal  object  of 
attention  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  was 
its  purification.  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  of 
Dublin,  took  out  a  patent  for  purifying 
coal  gas  by  means  of  the  chemical  action 
ofammoniacal  gas.  Another  plan  was  de¬ 
vised  by  Mr.  Reuben  Phillips,  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  coal  gas  by  the  use. of  dry 
lime.  Mr.  G.  Hoi  worthy,  in  1818,  took 
ou*  a  patent  for  a  method  of  purifying 
it  by  causing  the  gas,  in  a  highly-con¬ 
densed  state,  to  pass  through  iron  retorts 
heated  to  a  dark  red.  For  this  object 
and  several  others,  having  in  view  im¬ 
provements  upon  the  ordinary  method, 
many  other  patents  were  procured. 

0\L  gas  now  appeared  in  the  field  as 
a  rival  of  coal  gas.  In  1815,  Mr. 
John  Taylor  had  obtained  a  patent  for 
an  apparatus  for  the  decomposition  of 
oil  and  other  animal  substances  ;  but  the 
circumstance  which  more  particularly  at¬ 
tracted  the  public  attention  to  be  directed 
to  oil  yas  was  the  erection  of  the  patent 
apparatus  at  Apothecary’s  Hall,  by 
Messrs.  Taylors  and  Martineau ;  and 
the  way  was  prepared  foi  an  application 
to  parliament  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Oil  Gas  Company  by  sundry  papers  in 
journals,  and  by  the  recommendations  of 
Sir  William  Congreve,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
inspect  the  state  of  the  gas  manufacto¬ 
ries  in  the  metropolis.  This  application, 
made  in  the  year  1825,  proved  unfortu¬ 
nate. 

In  Sir  William’s  Reports  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account,  beginning  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gas-Light  and  Coke  Company : — 

At  the  Peter-street  station  the  whole 
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number  of  the  retorts  which  they  had 
fixed  was  300 ;  the  greatest  number 
working  at  any  time  during  the  last  year, 
221  ;  the  least  87*  Fifteen  gasometers, 
varying  in  dimensions,  the  contents  com¬ 
puted  on  an  average  at  20,626  cubic  feet 
each,  amounting  to  300,385  cubic  feet 
altogether ;  but  never  quite  filled  ;  the 
working  contents  estimated  at  18,626 
cubic  feet  each — in  the  whole  at  279,390 
cubic  feet.  The  extent  of  mains  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  station  is  about  fifty-seven 
miles,  there  being  two  separate  mains  in 
some  of  the  streets ;  the  produce  of  gas 
from  10,000  to  12,000  cubic  feet  from  a 
chaldron  of  coals.  The  weekly  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  is  reckoned  at  42 
bushels  for  each  retort,  amounting  to 
about  602  chaldrons;  and  taking  the 
average  number  of  retorts  worked  at  this 
station  at  about  153,  would  give  an  an¬ 
nual  consumption  of  coals  of  upwards  of 
9,282  chaldrons,  producing  111,384,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas. 

The  average  number  of  lights  during 
the  year  1822  was  10,660  private,  2,248 
street  lamps,  theatres,  3,894. 

At  the  Brick-lane  works,  the  number 
of  retorts  which  were  fixed  was  371,  the 
greatest  number  worked  217,  and  the 
least  60.  The  number  of  gasometers  12, 
each  averaging  18,427  cubic  feet,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  to  221,131  cubic  feet; 
and  their  average  working  contents 
197,124  cubic  feet.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  retorts  worked  was  1 33  ;  the  coals 
consumed  8,060  chaldrons  ;  the  quantity 
of  gas  produced  96,720,000  cubic  feet ; 
the  number  of  lamps  1,978  public,  7,366 
private,  through  40  miles  of  mains. 

At  the  Curtain-road  establishment  the 
whole  number  of  retorts  was  240  ;  the 
greatest  number  worked  in  the  last  year 
80  ;  the  lowest  21.  The  number  of  gaso¬ 
meters  6,  average  contents  of  each  15,077 
cubic  feet ;  the  contents  of  the  whole 
90,467 ;  another  gasometer  containing 
16,655  cubic  feet ;  the  average  number 
of  retorts  worked  55  ;  the  coals  consumed 
3,336  chaldrons ;  quantity  of  gas  pro¬ 
duced  40,040,000  cubic  feet ;  the  number 
of  lamps  supplied  3,860  private,  and 
629  public,  through  25  miles  of  mains. 

The  whole  annual  consumption  of  coals 
by  the  three  different  stations  was  20,678; 
the  quantity  of  gas  produced  248,000,000 
cubic  feet :  the  whole  number  of  lamps 
lighted  by  this  comoany  30,735,  through 
122  miles  of  mains. 

The  City  of  London  Gas-Light  Com¬ 
pany,  Dorset-street : — The  number  of  re¬ 
torts  fixed  230 ;  the  number  of  gasome- 
meters  6  ;  the  largest  39,270  cubic  feet, 
the  smallest  5,428  cubic  feet ;  two  large 
additional  gasometers  nearly  completed, 


contents  of  each  27,030  cubic  feet,  making 
in  the  whole  181,282  cubic  feet.  The 
number  of  lamps  lighted  5,423  private, 
and  2,413  public,  through  50  miles  of 
mains.  The  greatest  number  of  retorts 
worked  at  a  time  (in  1811)  130,  the  least 
110,  average  170.  The  quantity  of  coals 
carbonized  amounted  to  8,840  chaldrons ; 
produced  106,080,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

The  South  London  Gas-Light  and 
Coke  Company,  at  Bankside  :  —  The 
number  of  retorts  was  140 ;  gasometers 
3;  the  contents  of  the  whole  41,110 
cubic  feet;  and  their  mains  from  30  to 
40  miles  in  length.  At  their  other  sta¬ 
tion  in  Wellington-street,  they  had  then 
no  retorts  in  action  ;  but  three  large  gaso¬ 
meters  were  erected,  containing  together 
73,565  cubic  feet,  which  were  supplied 
from  Bankside  till  the  retorts  were  ready 
to  work. 

The  Imperial  Gas-Light  and  Coke 
Company  were  erecting  at  their  Hackney 
station  two  gasometers  of  10,000  cubic 
feet  each,  and  about  to  erect  four  more  of 
the  same  size.  At  their  Pancras  station 
they  had  marked  out  ground  for  six  gaso¬ 
meters  of  10,000  cubic  feet  each. 

In  the  year  1814,  there  was  only  one 
gasometer  in  Peter-street,  of  14,000 
cubic  feet,  belonging  to  the  Chartered 
Gas-Light  Company,  then  the  only  com¬ 
pany  established  in  London.  At  present 
there  are  four  great  companies,  having 
altogether  47  gasometers  at  work,  capa¬ 
ble  of  containing  in  the  whole  917,940 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  supplied  by  1,315  re¬ 
torts,  and  these  consuming  33,000  chal¬ 
dron  of  coals  in  the  year,  and  producing 
41,000  chaldron  of  coke.  The  whole 
quantity  of  gas  generated  annually  being 
upwards  of  397,000,000  cubic  feet,  by 
which  61,203  private,  and  7,268  public 
or  street  lamps  are  lighted  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  In  addition  to  these  great  compa¬ 
nies,  there  are  several  private  companies, 
whose  operations  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  statements.  —  Abridged  from 
Matthews's  History  of  Gas-Lighting , 
and  the  London  Magazine ,  Dec.  1827* 
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MAGOG’S  PROPHECY. 

Pastor  cum  tralieret  per  freta  navibus. 

Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  15. 

As  late,  of  civic  glory  vain, 

The  Lord  Mayor  drove  down  Mincing-lane, 
The  progress  of  the  banner’d  train 
To  lengthen,  not  to  shorten: 
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Gijantic  Masroer,  vex'd  »  itb  hent, 

Thus  to  b«  made  the  rabble’s  treat. 

Check'd  the  Ions;  march  in  Tower  street. 

To  tell  his  Lordship's  fortune. 

“  Go,  man  thy  barpe  for  Whitehall  Stair; 
Salute  th’  Exchequer  Barous  there, 

Then  summon  round  U.y  civic  chair 
To  dinner  Whips  and  Tories — 

Bid  Dukes  and  Earls  thy  hustings  climb; 

But  mark  my  work,  Matthias  Prime, 

Kro  the  tenth  hour  the  scythe  of  Time 
Shall  amputate  thy  glories. 

**  Alas  !  what  loads  of  food  I  see, 

What  Turbots  from  the  Zuyder  Zee, 

W  hat  Calipash,  what  Calipee 
What  Salad  and  what  Mustard  : 

Heads  of  the  Church  and  limbs  of  Law, 
Vendors  of  Calico  and  Straw, 

Extend  one  sympathetic  jaw 
To  swallow  Cake  and  Custard. 

“  Thine  armour’d  Knights  their  steeds  discard? 
To  quaff  thy  wine  ‘  through  helmet  barr  d,’ 
While  K  C.  B.'s,  with  bosoms  starr’d, 

Within  their  circle  wedge  thee. 

Even  now  I  see  thee  standiug  up, 

Raise  to  thy  lip  ‘  the  loving  cup,’ 

Intent  its  ruby  tide  to  sup. 

And  bid  thy  hearers  pledge  thee. 

“  But,  ah  1  how  fleeting  tby  renown  ! 

Thus  treading  on  the  heel  of  Brown; 

How  vain  thy  spangled  suit,  thy  gown 
Intended  for  three  winters: 

Ere  Lansdowne's  speech  is  at  an  end, 

I  see  a  board  of  lamps  descend, 

Whose  orbs  in  bright  confusion  bleud, 

And  strew  the  floor  with  splinters. 

“  Their  smooth  contents  spread  far  and  near 
And  in  one  tide  impetuous  smear 
Knight,  Waiter,  Liveryman,  and  Peer: 

Nay,  even  his  Royal  Highness 
The  falling  board  no  longer  props, 

Owns,  with  amaze,  the  unwelcome  drops 
And,  premature  anointment,  swaps 
For  oozy  wet  his  dryness. 

«*  Fear  shrieks  in  many  a  varied  tone. 

Pale  Beauty  mourns  her  spotted  zone, 

And  heads  and  bleeding  knuckles  own 
The  glittering  prostration. 

Behold  !  thou  wip’st  thy  crimson  chin. 

And  all  is  discord,  all  is  din  ; 

While  scalded  waiters  swear  thee  in 
With  many  an  execration. 

«  Yet,  Lucas,  smile  in  Fortune’s  spite  ; 

Dark  mornings  ofteu  change  to  bright  • 

Ne’er  shall  this  omen  barm  a  wight 
’Bo  active  and  so  clever. 

How  buoyant,  how  elastic  thou  ! 

With  a  lamp  halo  round  thy  brow, 

Prophetic  Magog  dubs  thee  now 
A  Lighter  man — than  ever.” 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


ROYAL  APPETITES. 

Charles  XII.  was  brave,  noble,  ge¬ 
nerous,  and  disinterested,. —  a  complete 
hero,  in  fact,  and  a  regular  fire-eater. 


Yet,  in  spite  of  these  qualifications  and 
the  eulogiums  of  his  biographer,  it  is 
pretty  evident  to  those  who  impartially 
consider  the  career  of  this  potentate,  that 
he  was  by  no  means  of  a  sane  mind.  In 
short,  to  speak  plainly,  he  was  mad,  and 
deserved  a  strait-waistcoat  as  richly  as 
any  straw-crowned  monarch  in  Bedlam. 
A  single  instance,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
substantiates  this.  I  allude  to  his  absurd 
fieak  at  Frederickshall,  when,  in  order  to 
discover  how  long  he  could  exist  without 
nourishment,  he  abstained  from  all  kinds 
of  food  for  more  than  seventy  hours  ! 
Now,  would  any  man  in  his  senses  have 
done  this  ?  Would  Louis  XVIII.,  for 
instance,  that  wise  and  ever-to-be-lamented 
monarch  ?  Had  it  been  the  reverse ,  in¬ 
deed  -had  Charles,  instead  of  practising 
starvation,  adopted  the  opposite  expe¬ 
dient,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  meat,  fruit, 
bread,  wine,  vegetables,  See.  &c.  he  could 
have  disposed  of  in  any  given  time — why 
then  it  might  have  been  something  !  But 
to  fast  for  three  days  !  If  this  be  not 
madness —  !  Indeed,  there  is  but  one 
reason  I  could  ever  conceive  for  a  person 
not  eating  ;  and  that  is,  when,  like  poor 
Count  Ugolino  and  his  family,  he  can 
get  nothiny  to  eat  ! 

Charles,  now,  and  Louis — what  a  con¬ 
trast  !  The  first  despised  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  abjured  wine,  and  would,  I 
dare  say,  just  as  soon  have  been  without 
“a  distinguishing  taste”  as  with  it.  Your 
Bourbon,  on  the  contrary,  a  five-mealed 
man,  quaffing  right  Falernian  night  and 
day  ;  and  wisely  esteeming  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  palate  of  such  importance,  as 
absolutely  to  send  from  Lisle  to  Paris — 
a  distance  of  I  know  not  how  many  score 
leagues — at  a  crisis,  too,  of  peculiar  dif¬ 
ficulty — for  a  single  pate  !  “  Go,”  cried 
the  illustrious  exile  to  his  messenger; 
“  dispatch,  mon  enfant !  Mount  the  tri¬ 
color  !  Shout  Vive  le  Diable !  Any 
thing  !  But  be  sure  you  clutch  the  pre¬ 
cious  compound  !  Napoleon  has  driven 
me  from  my  throne ;  but  he  cannot  de¬ 
prive  me  of  my  appetite  !”  Here  was 
courage !  I  challenge  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  admirer  of  Charles  to  produce  a 
similar  instance  of  indifference  to  danger! 

There  is  another  trait  in  the  character 
of  Louis  which  equally  demands  our  ad¬ 
miration,  and  proves  that  the  indomitable 
firmness  may  be  sometimes  associated 
with  the  most  sensitive  and — I  had  almost 
said — infantine  sensibility.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  1  allude  to  the 
peculiar  tenderness  by  which  that  amiable 
prince  was  often  betrayed,  even  into  tears, 
upon  occasions  when  ordinary  minds 
would  have  manifested  comparative  non- 
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chalance.  I  have  been  assured'  that  Louis 
absolutely  wept  once  at  Hartwell,  merely 
because  oysters  were  out  of  season  !- — a 
testaceous  production,  to  which  he  was 
remarkably  attached,  (whence  his  cogno¬ 
men  of  Des  Huitres ,  by  corruption  Dix- 
huit ; )  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be 
literally  ready  to  eat  them ,  whenever  they 
were  brought  into  his  presence.  It  is 
said  that  this  worthy  descendant  of  the 
Good  Henri  used  to  put  a  barrel  of  Col¬ 
chester  oysters  daily  hors  de  combat , 
merely  to  give  him  an  appetite . 

Monthly  Magazine. 


PORSON  AND  SHERIDAN. 

The  worst  effect  of  “  the  scholar’s  me¬ 
lancholy,”  is  when  it  leads  a  man,  from 
a  distrust  of  himself,  to  seek  for  low  com¬ 
pany,  or  to  forget  it  by  matching  below 
himself.  Porson,  from  not  liking  the  re¬ 
straints,  or  not  possessing  the  exterior 
recommendations  of  good  society,  addicted 
himself  to  the  lowest  indulgences,  spent 
his  days  and  nights  in  cider-cellars  and 
pot-houses,  cared  not  with  whom  or  where 
he  was,  so  that  he  had  somebody  to  talk 
to  and  something  to  drink,  “  from  humble 
porter  to  imperial  tokay,”  (a  liquid ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  pun,)  and  fell  a  martyr, 
in  all  likelihood,  to  what  in  the  first,  in¬ 
stance  was  pure  mauvaise  honte.  Nothing 
could  overcome  this  propensity  to  low 
society  and  sotting,  but  the  having  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  which  required  his  whole 
attention  and  faculties  ;  and  then  he  shut 
himself  up  for  weeks  together  in  his  cham¬ 
bers,  or  at  the  university,  to  collate  old 
manuscripts,  or  edite  a  Greek  traged  r,  or 
expose  a  grave  pedant,  without  seeing  a 
single  boon  companion,  or  touching  a 
glass  of  wine.  I  saw  him  once  at  the 
London  Institution  with  a  large  patch  of 
coarse  brown  paper  on  his  nose,  the  skirts 
of  his  rusty  black  coat  hung  with  cob¬ 
webs,  and  talking  in  a  tone  of  suavity 
approaching  to  condescension  to  one  of 
the  managers.  It  is  a  pity  that  men 
should  so  lose  themselves  from  a  certain 
awkwardness  and  rusticity  at  the  outset. 
But  did  not  Sheridan  make  the  same 
melancholy  ending,  and  run  the  same 
.fatal  career,  though  in  a  higher  and  more 
brilliant  circle?  He  did;  and  though 
not  from  exactly  the  same  cause,  (for  no 
one  could  accuse  Sheridan’s  purple  nose 
and  flashing  eye  ef  a  bashfulness — u  mo¬ 
dest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes  the 
youthful  Phoebus  !”)  yet  it  was  perhaps 
from  one  nearly  allied  to  it,  namely,  the 
want  of  that  noble  independence  and  con- 
iidence  in  its  own  resources  which  should 
distinguish  genius,  and  the  dangerous  am¬ 
bition  to  get  sponsors  and  vouchers  for  it 


in  persons  of  rank  and  fashion.  The  af¬ 
fectation  of  the  society  of  lords  is  as  mean 
and  low-minded  as  the  love  of  that  of 
cobblers  and  tapsters.  It  is  that  cobblers 
and  tapsters  may  admire,  that  we  wish  to 
be  seen  in  the  company  of  their  betters. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  “  STAY-AT-HOME.” 

I’LL  never  dwell  anions;  the  CaflYes  ; 

I’ll  never  willing  cross  the  Line, 

Where  Neptune,  ’mid  the  tarry  laughers. 

Dips  broiling  landsmen  in  the  brine. 

I’ll  never  go  to  New  South  Wales, 

Nor  hunt  for  glory  at  the  Pole— 

To  feed  the  sharks,  or  catch  the  whales. 

Or  tempt  a  Lapland  lady’s  soul. 

I’ll  never  willing  stir  an  ell 

Beyond  old  England’s  chalky  border. 

To  steal  or  smuggle,  buy  or  sell. 

To  drink  cheap  wine,  or  beg  an  Order. 

Let  those  do  so  who  long  for  claret, 

Let  those,  who’d  kiss  a  Frenchman’s — toes ; 
I'll  not  drink  vinegar,  nor  Star  it, 

For  any  he  that  wears  a  nose. 

I’ll  not  go  lounge  out  life  in  Calais, 

To  dine  at  naif  a  franc  a  head  , 

To  hut  J  ke  rats  in  lanes  and  alleys — 

To  eat  an  exile’s  gritty  bread. 

To  flirt  with  shoeless  Seraphinas, 

To  shrink  at  every  ruffian’s  shako ; 

Without  a  pair  of  shirts  between  us. 

Morn,  noon,  and  night  to  smell  tobacco; 

To  live  my  days  in  Gallic  hovels, 

Untouched  by  water  since  the  flood 
To  wade  through  streets,  where  famine  grovels 
In  hunger,  frippery,  and  mud 

Monthly  Magazine. 


She  ^clettor; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS 

ART  OF  DRINKING  WINE. 

The  order  of  taking  wine  at  dinner  baa 
not  been  sufficiently  observed  in  this 
country.  u  There  is,”  as  the  immortal 
bard  beautifully  expresses  it,  C(  a  reason 
in  roasting  eggs  and  if  there  is  a  ra¬ 
tionale  of  eating,  why  should  there  not  be 
a  system  of  drinking  ?  The  red  wines 
should  always  precede  the  white,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  French  dinner,  when  the 
oysters  should  have  a  libation  of  Chablis, 
or  Sauterne.  I  do  not  approve  of  white 
Hermitage  with  oysters  The  Burgun¬ 
dies  should  follow — the  purple  Chamber- 
tin  or  odorous  Romanee.  A  single  glass 
of  Champagne  or  Hock,  or  any  other 
white  wine,  may  then  intervene  between 
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the  Cote  Ilotie  and  Hermitage  ;  and  last, 
not  least  in  our  dear  love,  should  come 
the  cool  and  sweet-scented  Claret.  With 
the  creams  and  the  ices  should  come  the 
Malaga,  Rivcsaltes,  or  Grenache ;  nor 
with  these  will  Sherry  or  Madeira  har¬ 
monize  ilL  Last  of  all,  should  Cham¬ 
pagne  boil  up  in  argent  foam,  and  be 
sanctified  by  an  offering  of  Tokay,  poured 
lrom  a  glass  so  small,  that  you  might 
fancy  it  formed  of  diamond. 

Literary  Pocket-Book. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

*  *  *  I  was  detained  at  Stratford 

nearly  two  hours,  and  endeavoured  to  see 
whatever  1  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  re¬ 
lative  to  Shakspeare.  The  clean,  quiet, 
uncommercial  appearance  of  the  town 
pleased  me  ;  but  I  was  interested  beyond 
expression  on  seeing  the  great  poet's  house. 
When  I  entered  the  untenanted  room 
where  he  first  drew  the  breath  of  this 
world,  I  took  off'  my  hat,  with,  I  hope, 
an  unaffected  sentiment  of  homage.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  of  this  chamber  are 
covered  with  names  and  votive  inscrip- 
’ons,  among  which  I  saw  the  signatures 
f  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Wash- 
ngton  Irving,  and  many  others  familiar 
to  me,  foreigners  as  well  as  English.  I 
did  not  sign  my  name,  for  I  felt  that  it 
had  no  right  in  such  a  place ;  but  I 
brought  away  a  minute  relic,  in  the  shape 
of  a  bit  of  rotten  wood,  pinched  from  the 
beam  that  supports  the  chimney. 

From  the  birth-place  of  the  illustrious 
man,  1  found  my  way  to  his  corpse-place; 
and  never  had  I  beheld  so  beautiful  and 
venerable  a  church,  or  so  tranquil  and 
lovely  a  spot.  The  approach  to  the  edi¬ 
fice,  which  is  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
fresh  and  murmuring  Avon,  is  through 
an  avenue  of  lime-trees,  the  branches  of 
which  are  interlaced  archwise ,  as  Lord 
Bacon  would  say,  so  as  to  form  a  green 
canopy  of  some  length.  The  scenery  is 
not  what  is  called  romantic ,  but  soft  and 
quiet,  and  calculated,  above  all  things,  to 
surround  the  tomb  of  the  genial  poet  of 
human  nature. 

1  was  determined  to  get  into  the  church, 
though  it  was  so  early  ;  and,  accordingly, 
after  a  little  trouble,  I  found  out  the  sex¬ 
ton,  a  fine  old  fellow  with  a  Saxon  name, 
who  was  munching  his  breakfast  in  a 
large  old-fashioned  room  with  latticed 
casements,  half  kitchen  and  half  parlour. 
But  he^was  too  busy  with  his  meal  to  be 
disturbed  ;  and  accordingly  he  sent  his 
wife  with  me  to  open  the  church,  and  I 
believe  our  footsteps  were  the  first  which 
had  that  morning  disturbed  the  holy  si¬ 


lence  of  the  place.  The  building  is  very 
fine,,  and  even  stately;  but  the  interest 
connected  with  Shakspeare  absorbs  all 
other  feelings,  and  monopolizes  one’s  ad¬ 
miration.  I  stood  under  his  monument, 
on  the  very  stone  of  his  grave.  *  * 

Ibid. 


ffibe  ©attjerev. 

*  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.*—  Wutton. 


LORD  RUSSEL. 

When  my  Lord  Russel  was  on  the 
scaffold,  and  preparing  to  be  beheaded, 
he  took  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket  and 
gave  it  to  Dr.  Burnet,  who  assisted  his 
devotions,  with  this  observation  :  44  My 
time-piece  may  be  of  service  to  you  :  1 
have  no  further  occasion  for  it.  My 
thoughts  are  fixed  on  eternity.” 

EPITAPH  ON  A  SCOLD. 

Here  lies  my  wife  ;  and  heaven  knows, 
Not  less  for  mine  than  her  repose  ! 


ON  A  MAN  WHOSE  NAME  WAS  PENNY. 
Reader,  if  in  cash  thou  art  in  want  of 

any> 

Dig  four  feet  deep  and  thou  shalt  find 
A  PENNY. 


DRAMATIC  SKETCH  OF  A  THIN  MAN. 
A  long  lean  man,  with  all  his  limbs 
rambling — no  way  to  reduce  him  to  com¬ 
pass,  unless  you  could  double  him  like  a 
pocket  rule — with  his  arms  spread,  he’d 
lie  on  the  bed  of  Ware  like  a  cross  on  a 
Good  Friday  bun — standing  still,  he  is 
a  pilaster  without  a  base — he  appears  rol¬ 
led  out  or  run  up  against  a  wall — so  thin 
that  his  front  face  is  but  the  moiety  of  a 
profile — if  he  stands  cross-legged,  he 
looks  like  a  Caducelts,  and  put  him  in  a 
fencing  attitude,  you  would  take  him  for 
a  piece  of  chevaux-de-frise — to  make  any 
use  of  him,  it  must  be  as  a  spontoon  or 
a  fishing-rod — when  his  wife’s  by,  he  fol¬ 
lows  like  a  note  of  admiration — see  them 
together,  one’s  a  mast  and  the  other  all 
hulk — she’s  a  dome,  and  he’s  built  to¬ 
gether  like  a  glass-house  —  when  they 
part,  you  wonder  to  see  the  steeple  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  chancel,  and  were  they  to 
embrace,  he  must  hang  round  her  neck 
like  a  skein  of  thread  on  a  lace-maker’s 
bolster — to  sing  her  praise,  you  should 
choose  a  rondeau  ;  and  to  celebrate  him, 
you  must  write  all  Alexandrines. — She¬ 
ridan's  MSS.  in  Moore's  Life  of  him. 


A  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds 
Is  like  a  garden  full  of  seeds. 


THE  MIRROR. 


4M» 


STOLEN  GOODS. 

A  negro  in  Jamaica  was  tried  for  theft, 
and  ordered  to  be  flogged.  He  begged 
to  be  heard,  which  being  granted,  he 
asked — “  If  white  man  buy  tolen  goods 
why  he  be  no  flogged  too?”  u  Well,” 
said  the  judge,  “  so  he  would.”  “  Dere, 
den,”  replied  Mungo,  “  is  my  Massa, 
he  buy  tolen  yoods ,  he  knew  me  toleny 
and  yet  he  buy  me."  — Elgin  Courier. 


DECREASE  OF  LUNACY  IN  LONDON. 
According  to  the  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
turns  in  May,  1819,  the  total  number 
of  lunatics  comprised  in  the  circle  of 
London  and  different  private  asylums, 
amounted  to  2,005,  which  Dr.  Burrows 
calculates  as  proving  an  increase  of  only 
five  on  an  average  in  twenty  years,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  increase  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.  The  late  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr. 
Willan  both  concurred  in  this  statement. 
The  large  district  of  Mary. la-bonne, 
which  some  years  ago  comprehended  the 
greatest  proportion  of  inhabitants  in  the 
metropolis,  not  less  than  80,000, — from 
1814  to  the  year  1819  received  only  180 
female  lunatics,  and  118  males. 


INGREDIENTS  OF  MODERN  LOVE. 
Twenty  glances,  twenty  tears, 

Twenty  hopes,  and  twenty  fears, 

Twenty  times  assail  your  door, 

And  if  denied,  come  twenty  more, 
Twenty  letters  perfumed  sweet, 

Twenty  nods  in  every  street, 

Twenty  oaths,  and  twenty  lies, 

Twenty  smiles,  and  twenty  sighs. 
Twenty  times  in  jealous  rage, 

Twenty  beauties  to  engage, 

Twenty  tales  to  whisper  low, 

Twenty  billet-doux  to  show, 

Twenty  times  a-day  to  pass, 

Before  a  flattering  looking-glass. 

Twenty  times  to  stop  your  coach, 

With  twenty  words  of  fond  reproach, 
Twenty  days  of  keen  vexation, 

Twenty  opera  assignations, 

Twenty  nights  behind  the  scenes, 

To  dangle  after  mimic  queens. 

Twenty  such  lovers  may  be  found, 
Sighing  for  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

But  take  my  word,  ye  girls  of  sense, 
You’ll  find  them  not  worth  twenty-pence. 


GREAT  AND  SMALL. 

A  shopkeeper  at  Doncaster  had,  for 
his  virtues,  obtained  the  name  of  the 
little  rascal.  A  stranger  asked  him  why 
this  application  was  given  him  ?  “  To 

distinguish  me  from  the  rest  of  my  trade,” 
quoth  he;  w  who  are  all  areaJt  rascals 

C.  F.  E. 


THE  LAW,  PROFESSORS  OF,  IN  ENG¬ 
LAND  : — 

Counsel .  936 

Special  Pleaders  below  the  Bar  ....  49 

Conveyancers... .  90 

London  Attorneys  . . 2,148 

Country  Attorneys  . . 5,200 

Total  8,421 
Law  List 


EPIGRAM  FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF 
REROLLEDO. 

C  For  the  Mirror ,) 

Fair  Phillis  has  fifty  times  registered 
vows, 

That  of  Christian  or  Turk,  she  would 
ne’er  be  thespouse, 

For  wedlock  so  much  she  disdain’d, 

And  neither  of  these  she  has  married,  ’tis 
true, 

For  now  she’s  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  old 
Jew  ; 

And  thus  she  her  vow  has  maintain’d ! 

E.  L.  J. 


THE  LAWYER  AND  HIS  CLIENT. 

Two  lawyers,  when  a  knotty  cause  wao 
o’er. 

Shook  hands  and  were  as  good  friends  as 
before, 

w  Zounds  !”  says  the  losing  client,  “  how 
come  yaw 

To  be  such  friends,  who  were  such 
foes  just  naw  ?” 

44  Thou  fool,”  says  one,  “we  lawyers  tho’ 
so  keen, 

Like  shears,  ne’er  cut  ourselves,  but 
what’s  between.” 


RAIL  ROADS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  rail  road  near 
Darlington,  in  1825,  a  train  of  loaded 
carriages  was  dragged  by  one  little  steam 
engine,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles 
within  two  hours  ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  journey  the  speed  was  more  than 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  The  whole  load 
was  equal  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and 
the  coal  expended  was  under  the  value  of 
a  crown. — Arnett's  Elements  of  Physics . 


LADY  HAMILTON. 

Lady  Hamilton  was  a  servant  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Thomas,  at  Bewardine, 
in  North  Wales,  was  born  there,  and 
brought  up  till  seventeen.  In  her  pros¬ 
perity  she  sent  some  remittances  to  Mr, 
Thomas  and  two  of  his  sisters. 

■'  Bl  1  ■■  '■  ■  |T"  ■  *  1  ; 

Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD ,  143, 
Strand,  (near  Somerset-House,)  and  sold  by  ail 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers . 
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